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lars  and  cobblestone  parapet,  223 ;  Show¬ 
ing  interesting  effect  of  dining  room 
raised  several  feet  above  the  living  room 
floor;  Simple  construction  of  the  fire¬ 
place  at  one  end  of  the  living  room,  224. 

Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh,  Presented 
as  the  American  Salon — “Amusement 
E.  A.  Hornel,  painter,  385 ;  “In  Ritten- 
house  Square:”  Elizabeth  Sparhawk- 
Jones,  painter,  386;  “Girl  Crocheting;” 
Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  painter,  387;  “No¬ 
vember  Hills:”  Bruce  Crane,  painter,  388. 

Carving  as  an  Expression  of  Individuality: 
Its  Purpose  in  Architecture — Indian  tool ; 
Cradle,  61 ;  The  house  of  Diana  of  Poi¬ 
tiers  in  Rouen:  an  example  of  Renais¬ 
sance  carving  which  is  admirably  related 
to  architecture,  63 ;  An  example  of 
Mediaeval  carving;  An  old  chest  showing 
a  most  interesting  contrast  of  Gothic 
structure  and  Renaissance  ornament,  64; 
The  workshops  and  house  of  M.  Rene 
Lalique,  Paris ;  showing  the  pine  cone 
motif  of  the  carving  absolutely  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  architecture,  65 ;  Speci¬ 
men  of  Japanese  carving,  66. 

Churches  Built  of  Concrete  Blocks — St. 
Luke’s  church,  Chelsea,  Mass. :  Frank  A. 
Bourne,  architect,  97;  Interior  of  St. 
Luke’s  church,  showing  interesting  con¬ 
struction  of  concrete  and  wood,  98. 

Cities,  Our  American,  Growth  and  Beauty 
of — Two  panels  for  the  Syracuse  Court 
House:  William  de  L.  Dodge,  painter: 
“Hiawatha  before  the  Ascension;”  “The 
Discovery  of  Salt  by  Father  Les  Moines,” 
403 ;  A  design  for  the  new  Municipal 
Building,  New  York  City,  404;  Design  for 
the  Allegheny  Court  House  and  tower, 
Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  405;  A  scene  at  the 
New  York  school  farm:  Crippled  children 
who  cannot  work  in  the  garden  are  fre¬ 
quent  visitors,  406;  Two  school  farms, 
407 ;  American  Panther ;  Eli  Harvey, 
sculptor;  exhibited  in  bronze  at  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Art  League;  Design  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  landing  for  the  ferries  at  the  Bat¬ 
tery,  New  York,  408. 


Cottage  along  English  Lines  with  Certain 
Unusual  Tendencies^ — Cottage  first  floor 
plan,  464 ;  back  view  of  cottage,  465 ; 
front  view  of  cottage;  View  of  living 
hall,  466;  Second  floor  plan,  467. 

Craftsmanship,  Peruvian,  Showing  to  What 
Degree  of  Civilization  the  Inca  Race  Had 
Attained  at  the  Time  of  the  Spanish  Con¬ 
quest — Massive  chulpa  or  burial  tower, 
constructed  by  the  Incas  in  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury:  many  rich  objects  of  gold  were 
placed  in  these  towers,  689;  Richly  col¬ 
ored  poncho  decorated  in  various  geomet¬ 
ric  designs,  from  a  grave  on  the  west 
coast  of  Peru;  Royal  silk  poncho  with 
five  hundred  designs  woven  by  primitive 
hand  loom,  estimated  to  have  been  a 
year’s  patient  work:  found  in  chest  and 
thought  to  have  been  a  sacrificial  offering, 
690;  Loom  with  partly  woven  rug  and  a 
woman’s  weaving  outfit :  basket  with 
llama’s  wool  and  handsome  incised 
carved  spindles;  Woman’s  loom  showing 
a  partly  finished  poncho,  also  a  work 
basket  and  weaving  implements :  found 
in  coast  burial,  Peru,  691 ;  gold  and  silver 
images  of  the  llama  used  for  offerings  on 
religious  and  ceremonial  occasions :  found 
in  Peruvian  graves ;  Rich  personal  orna¬ 
ment  of  hammered  gold,  worn  by  the 
Inca  women  of  ancient  Peru,  692. 

Dyeing:  Modern  Dyestuffs  Applied  to  Sten¬ 
ciling — Japanese  pine  cone  stencil  ;  Japa¬ 
nese  vine  stencil,  115;  A  fishing  still  life: 
design  for  Japanese  stencil,  116;  Flying 
birds  in  a  Japanese  stencil,  117;  Weed 
design  in  Japanese  stencil ;  Bamboo  design 
in  Japanese  stencil,  118.  Tied  and  Dyed 
Work:  An  Oriental  Process  with  Amer¬ 
ican  Variations — A  piece  of  Oriental 
dyed  work  just  as  it  came  from  the  bath 
with  the  knots  still  untied;  The  same 
piece  of  dyed  work  with  the  knots  untied 
and  the  cloth  shaken  out  so  that  the  de¬ 
sign  shows,  697;  Dyed  work  in  which 
there  are  only  two  colors,  the  light  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  dark  ground;  Banded  effect 
in  dyed  work,  produced  by  looping  the 
cloth ;  Four-color  design  for  tied  work, 
to  be  used  to  decorate  a  silk  scarf;  Dyed 
and  discharged  work :  blue  and  gray  pat¬ 
tern  on  a  white  ground,  698. 

Field  Stone,  Split,  as  a  Valuable  Aid  in  the 
Building  of  Attractive  Bungalows  and 
Small  Houses — A  small  California  bunga¬ 
low  costing  $3,200,  showing  the  use  of 
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red  sandstone  for  porch  pillars,  porch 
foundation  and  chimney ;  A  clapboard 
house  with  porch  foundation  and  chimney 
of  cream  sandstone  and  trimming  of 
cream  white:  cost  $3,000;  Bungalow  cost¬ 
ing  $3,800  with  white  limestone  used  for 
foundation,  porch  and  pergola:  Japanese 
effect  in  woodwork,  577;  Bungalow  built 
for  $3,300;  interesting  simple  wood  con¬ 
struction,  with  foundation,  porch  and 
porch  parapet  of  white  limestone ;  $3,000 
house  of  wood  and  stone  showing  color 
scheme  of  blue-black  woodwork  with 
white  in  stonework  and  trimming;  $2,800 
California  cottage  with  unusual  window 
arrangement  in  the  roof  and  with  pictur¬ 
esque  porch  pillars  and  chimney  of  lime¬ 
stone,  578. 

Finnish  Artists  Who  Paint  Their  Own  Coun¬ 
try  and  People  with  Insight  and  Force, 
The  Work  of — “Telling  a  Good  Story:” 
Julio  Rissanen,  painter,  647;  “Building 
the  New  Home:”  M.  Gallen,  painter: 
“Boys  Fishing:”  Eero  Jarnefelt,  painter, 
648. 

Funk,  Wilhelm,  a  Painter  of  Personality — 
Wilhelm  Funk,  American  portrait  painter, 
161 ;  Portraits  by  Wilhelm  Funk :  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  frontispiece;  Miss  Doro¬ 
thea  Bigelow,  162 ;  Ann  Seton,  163 ;  “La 
Petite  Angeline,”  164. 

Garden  Ornaments,  New  Use  of  Concrete 
for — Jardinieres  and  window  box,  587; 
Door  knocker,  jardiniere,  fernery,  flower 
pot  of  concrete,  588. 

Garden  Showing  Careful  Thought  through¬ 
out,  A  —  Eight  illustrations,  giving 
glimpses  of  the  garden  of  Mrs,  W.  J. 
Tevis,  of  Stockdale  Ranch,  California, 
339-344- 

Gardens,  Converting  Backyards  into — 
What  vines  can  do  for  a  simple  backyard ; 
Showing  the  beauty  of  good  lawns  and 
vine-draped  walls  in  a  common  garden, 
71 ;  Some  factory  dwellings  where  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  beautify  street, 
paths  or  porches,  72;  View  of  a  German 
manufacturing  village  where  public  and 
private  efforts  have  made  the  surround¬ 
ings  attractive,  73;  Showing  the  use  of 
morning-glories  to  make  attractive  a 
humble  backyard ;  Backyard  of  a  busy 
workman,  rendered  effective  by  labor  and 
the  right  use  of  a  very  little  money,  74. 

House,  of  which  the  Owner  Was  the  Arch¬ 
itect,  Contractor  and  Supervisor — Two 


views  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry  Talbot, 
East  St,  Louis,  Ill.,  470;  First  and  second 
floor  plans,  471. 

House,  Plaster,  with  Roof  Garden  and 
Patio — A  Pasadena  house  in  Mission 
style,  with  roof  garden  and  Spanish  patio, 
347;  View  of  the  pergola  roof  garden; 
One  end  of  the  patio,  showing  glass  roof 
which  is  left  open  in  summer,  348;  Floor 
plan  of  plaster  house,  349. 

Houses,  Craftsman,  for  the  Home-Builders’ 
Club — Stone  and  cement  house,  first  floor 
plan,  too ;  A  Craftsman  bungalow  of  stone 
and  cement,  loi ;  Corner  of  living  room 
in  stone  and  cement  house,  with  glimpse 
of  entrance  hall,  102 ;  A  Craftsman  de¬ 
sign  for  a  suburban  house  of  concrete 
construction,  103 ;  Living  room  in  con¬ 
crete  house,  104 ;  Stone  and  cement  house, 
second  floor  plan,  105 ;  Concrete  house, 
first  and  second  floor  plans,  106. 

Cement  and  shingle  house :  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  floor  plans,  21 1;  Cement  house,  first 
floor  plan,  212 ;  Craftsman  house  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  shingles  designed  for  the  ordin¬ 
ary  city  lot ;  Showing  construction  of  the 
ground  floor,  living  room,  dining  room 
and  double  staircase,  213 ;  Craftsman  ce¬ 
ment  house,  designed  for  a  fifty-foot- 
front  town  lot ;  Living  room,  with  glimpse 
of  extension  dining  room:  an  interesting 
arrangement  of  fireplace  and  built-in 
bookcases,  214 ;  Craftsman  cement  house, 
second  floor  plan,  215. 

Craftsman  house  of  brick  construction, 
designed  to  secure  the  most  comfort  and 
convenience  from  the  arrangement  of 
space,  331 ;  View  of  the  living  room  in 
the  brick  house,  332;  Stone  house,  333; 
Corner  of  living  room  in  the  stone  house, 
334;  First  floor  plan  for  brick  house; 
Second  floor  plan  for  brick  house,  335; 
Stone  house,  first  floor  plan,  336;  Stone 
house,  second  floor  plan,  337. 

Craftsman  wood  house:  first  floor  plan, 
456;  House  entirely  of  wood  on  stone 
foundation,  _  457;  Living  room  showing 
interior  built-in  fittings  and  interesting 
use  of  wood,  458;  Craftsman  house  in 
New  Jersey:  construction  of  field  stones 
with  heavy  lintels  of  white  oak  timber, 
459 ;  Corner  of  living  room  in  the  stone 
house,  460;  Wood  house,  second  floor 
plan,  461 ;  Stone  house :  first  floor  plan, 
462 ;  Second  floor  plan,  463. 

Craftsman  house  of  stone,  cement  and 
wood:  first  floor  plan,  568;  House  of 
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stone,  cement  and  wood,  showing  en¬ 
trance  and  pergola  porch,  569;  Corner  of 
house  showing  detail  of  pergola  and  bay 
window  end  of  dining  room,  570:  Brick 
house,  showing  most  interesting  combi¬ 
nation  of  entrance  and  sleeping  porch, 
571 ;  Living  room  of  brick  house,  572 ; 
Stone,  cement  and  wood  house,  second 
floor  plan,  573;  Brick  house,  first  and 
second  floor  plans,  574. 

A  farmhouse  built  on  Craftsman  ideas : 
first  floor  plan,  678 :  Showing  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Craftsman  ideas  to  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  New  England  farmhouse,  679;  De¬ 
tail  from  Craftsman  farmhouse  suggest¬ 
ing  the  old-time  trellis  porch,  6&;  A 
bungalow  of  split  field  stone  and  wood, 
with  cement  trimmings,  681 ;  View  of 
large  living  room,  one  end  of  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  dining  room,  682;  Farm¬ 
house,  second  floor  plan,  683;  Bungalow, 
floor  plan,  684. 

Houses,  Some  Pasadena,  Showing  Har¬ 
mony  between  Structure  and  Landscape 
— Thirteen  illustrations  showing  Pasadena 
houses  and  bungalows,  217-220. 

How  Mediaeval  Craftsmen  Created  Beauty 
by  Meeting  the  Constructive  Problems  of 
Gothic  Architecture— Figures  one,  two, 
three  and  four,  showing  building  schemes, 
47,  49- 

Landscapes,  California,  in  which  the  Vigor 
and  Wild  Beauty  of  the  Golden  State  Are 
Manifest — “Lake  Majella:”  Eugen  Neu- 
haus,  painter,  631 ;  “Glacial  Meadow 
William  Keith,  painter ;  “Live  Oaks  at 
Twilight:”  John  M.  Gamble,  painter,  632; 
“Wild  Mustard:”  John  M.  Gamble, 
painter,  633;  “The  Shadow  of  the 
Canon:”  Elmer  Wachtel,  painter,  634. 

Lawns  and  Gardens,  The  Proper  Consider¬ 
ation  of — A  rustic  pergola,  109;  Two  gar¬ 
dens  for  simple  homes,  no;  Showing 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
beauty  by  the  use  of  a  tiny  stream  of 
water,  in;  A  real  Japanese  garden,  112. 

Looms,  The  Aubusson :  Where  American 
Tapestries  Are  Designed  and  Woven  by 
an  American  Artist,  Albert  Herter — A 
low  warp  loom  in  the  workroom  where 
the  Herter  tapestries  are  woven,  227 ; 
Two  curtains  of  interesting  though  sim¬ 
ple  _  designs  from  the  Aubusson  looms : 
designs  and  color  schemes  are  by  Albert 
Herter,  228. 

MacDowell,  Edward,  The  Home  and  Work 


of — The  last  portrait  of  Edward  Mac¬ 
Dowell  :  Helen  Farnsworth  Mears,  sculp¬ 
tor,  frontispiece,  onp.  p.  371 ;  “Cold  Wood 
Road,”  back  of  MacDowell’s  log  cabin  at 
Hillcrest,  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire,  41 7; 
Gateway  to  the  garden  at  Hillcrest,  418; 
Front  and  back  view  of  the  first  studio 
built  on  the  MacDowell  estate,  419;  The 
garden,  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  sun¬ 
dial  and  quaint  lantern  of  stone,  420. 

My  Garden — Five  illustrations  showing  an 
old  Italian  garden,  293-296. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  More  of  the 
American  Spirit  in  the  Spring  Exhibition 
of  the — “Sunset  Glow :”  Robert  Reid, 
painter,  177;  “Horses:”  Daniel  Garber, 
painter:  winner  of  the  first  Hallgarten 
prize  at  the  Spring  Academy,  178;  “Melt¬ 
ing  Snow:”  Daniel  Garber,  painter,  179; 
“The  Playmates:”  Lydia  F.  Emmet, paint¬ 
er  :  winner  of  the  Thomas  B.  Clarke  prize 
at  the  Spring  Academy,  180. 

Needlework,  Ornamental :  As  Exemplified 
in  Certain  Pictures  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
naissance  —  Madonna  and  Child  of  the 
Venetian  school  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
237 ;  A  detail  of  the  embroidery  from  the 
Venetian  Madonna’s  robe,  developed  with 
the  utmost  care  as  to  color  and  stitch: 
also  proper  frame  for  setting  embroidery, 
238;  Working  drawing  for  Mediaeval 
Italian  embroidery,  240. 

An  Interesting  Design  Evolved  from  an 
Embroidery  Detail  in  Da  Vinci’s  Painting 
ot  “The  Last  Supper” — “The  Last  Sup¬ 
per:”  by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  351;  Show¬ 
ing  frame  and  method  of  embroidering 
the  design  taken  from  Da  Vinci’s  famous 
painting,  “The  Last  Supper,”  352 ;  Work¬ 
ing  design  for  linen  embroidery  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  354. 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century — St.  Bona- 
ventura  and  St.  Louis :  By  Alessandro 
Bonvicino  (late  fifteenth  century),  473; 
Embroidery  reproduced  from  the  robe  of 
St.  Bonaventura  in  an  early  Italian  paint¬ 
ing,  474;  Working  design  for  old  Italian 
embroidery,  475. 

From  a  Fifteenth-Century  Italian  Paint¬ 
ing — “The  Virgin  in  Glory,”  from  a  fif¬ 
teenth-century  painting  by  Fra  Lippo  Lip¬ 
pi,  703  ;  Detail  of  embroidery  design  taken 
from  Fra  Lippo  Lippi’s  painting  of  The 
Virgin,  704 ;  Working  design  of  fifteenth- 
century  needlework,  706. 

Painters  of  Outdoors — “A  Factory  Village  :” 
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J.  Alden  Weir,  painter,  277;  “Twilight 
Autumn:”  D.  W.  Tryon,  painter,  278; 
“The  Rapids— Sister  Islands — Niagara:” 
William  Morris  Hunt,  painter,  279;  “The 
Qoud:”  William  Sartain,  painter,  280. 

Painting,  Mural,  in  Relation  to  Architecture 
— Decoration  by  John  Sargent  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Museum,  7 ;  Decoration  by  E.  A. 
Abbey,  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  8;  Decoration  by  Alexander  Harri¬ 
son  in  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh, 
9;  The  Sistine  ceiling,  10. 

“People  Weep,  The” — Frontispiece,  opp.  p. 

491. 

Permanence  an  Essential  Consideration  in 
Home  Building— Home  of  Mr.  Charles 
O’Malley,  first  and  second  floor  plans,  444; 
Houses  showing  terra  cotta  construction, 
445;  Home  of  Mr.  H  J.  Keiser,  Orange, 
N.  J. ;  terra  cotta  house  with  especial 
beauty  of  window  grouping  and  roof  line, 
446;  Home  of  Mr.  Edward  D.  Page, 
Orange,  N.  J. ;  Home  of  Mr.  Kendall  Ban¬ 
ning,  447;  House  of  Prof.  James  E. 
Lough,  University  Heights,  N.  Y. ;  House 
of  Mr.  J.  William  Clark,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  448 ;  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  house. 
Union  College:  first  floor  plan,  449;  Sec¬ 
ond  Jloor  plan,  450;  First  and  second 
floor  plans  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Reiser’s  house, 
451 ;  Home  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Steen,  floor  plan ; 
First  floor  plan ;  home  of  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Page,  452;  Second  floor  plan,  home  of 
Mr.  Page;  First  and  second  floor  plans, 
home  of  Mr.  Kendall  Banning,  453 ; 
House  of  Mr.  J.  William  Clark,  first  and 
second  floor  plans,  454;  House  of  Prof. 
James  E.  Lough,  first  and  second  floor 
plans,  455- 

Philosopher  of  the  Wabash,  The  Quiet — 
Captain  Smythe,  the  friend  of  John 
Brown,  657;  “Though  this  man  has  built 
a  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  has  cut 
a  pathway  to  his  door,”  658. 

Photography  Among  the  Arts,  The  Place  of 
— John  Ruskin:  from  a  photograph  taken 
about  1843  by  David  Octavius  Hill,  Eng¬ 
land,  33;  “Falaise:”  from  a  photograph 
by  Robert  Demachy,  34;  “Moonlight — ■ 
Ville  D’Este:”  from  a  photograph  by 
Heinrich  Kuehn,  35;  “White  Grapes,”  by 
Baron  A.  De  Meyer,  36;  “Cadiz,”  from 
a  photograph  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn, 
41 ;  Latest  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
from  a  photograph  by  Sydney  Carter,  42. 

Potter,  Louis :  A  Sculptor  Who  Draws  His 


Symbolism  from  Intimate  Understanding 
of  Primitive  Human  Nature — “The  CaU 
of  the  Spirit,”  frontispiece  opp.  p.  251 ; 
“The  Bedouin  Mother,”  259 ;  “The  Dance 
of  the  Wind  Gods,”  2^;  “Earth  Bound,” 
261 ;  “The  Molding  of  Man,”  262 ;  Louis 
Potter,  sculptor. 

Realization  of  a  Home  Ideal,  The — Wa- 
hiawa,  the  largest  pineapple  country  in 
the  world,  a  glimpse  of  “Malukukui;” 
A  view  of  the  sitting  room  of  “Maluku¬ 
kui,”  in  which  all  the  furniture  is  home¬ 
made,  68s :  The  house  is  built  of  matched 
boards  stained  a  dark  moss  green:  this 
detail  shows  the  open-air  dining  room 
and  vine-clad  porch,  686. 

Sculptor  Who  Is  also  a  Craftsman,  A — 
Sculpture  of  Paul  Bartlett:  “The  Bo¬ 
hemian  Bear  Tamer,”  439;  Columbus:  in 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  440;  John  Winthrop,  Junior:  State 
House  fagade,  Hartford,  Conn.,  441 ;  La¬ 
fayette  :  a  gift  to  France  by  the  school 
children  of  America :  Erected  in  the 
Grand  Court  of  the  Louvre,  442. 

SoroIIa  y  Bastida,  Joaquin :  A  Modern 
Spanish  Master — “My  Daughters  Helen 
and  Maria,”  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  3 ;  Senor 
Joaquin  SoroIIa  y  Bastida  of  Valencia  and 
Madrid,  15;  “Leonese  Peasants,”  16; 
“Sea  Idyl,”  17:  His  Majesty,  Alfonso 
XIII,  King  of  Spain,  18;  “Old  Cas¬ 
tilian,”  19;  “Naked  Baby,”  20. 

Taxidermy,  Plastic  — Four  illustrations 
showing  Mr.  James  L.  Clark  in  his  new 
method  of  mounting  animals,  581,  582. 

Terra  Cotta  Construction.  See  Permanence 
an  Essential  Consideration  in  Home 
Building,  p.  444. 

Through  the  Latin  Quarter  with  Pan,  the 
Goatherd  of  the  Pyrenees  —  Martin 
D’Arudy  with  the  “Miller’s  Daughter,” 
out  for  a  special  pilgrimage  on  the 
Montmartre ;  Pan  of  the  Pyrenees  reaches 
Paris  with  Filou  and  all  the  goats  the 
first  day  of  April,  141 ;  Some  of  the  “af¬ 
ternoon  goats,”  Bijou,  Hirondelle,  Juli¬ 
ette,  being  led  away  to  special  customers ; 
The  last  day  of  April  Martin  D’Arudy 
pipes  a  farewell  to  Paris  and  starts  for 
the  Pyrenees,  142. 

Tooby,  Charles — Illustrations  of  paintings 
and  sketches  by  Charles  Tooby:  “In  the 
Stable,”  201;  “Springtime;”  “After  the 
Rain,”  202 ;  Barnyard  pencil  studies,  203 ; 
“A  Quiet  Day  in  Autumn,”  204. 
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Tool-Wrought  Ornament  of  the  Mediaeval 
Blacksmith — Richly  wrought  doorpulls, 
handles  and  escutcheon  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  153;  Fifteenth- 
century  door  at  Worms,  entirely  over¬ 
laid  with  richly  wrought  iron,  154;  A 
wicket  door  from  Augsburg,  sixteenth- 
century  iron  work,  155;  An  example  of 
tool-wrought  ornament  on  a  door 
knocker  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Gothic 
wrought  iron  hinge,  sixteenth  century; 
Oak  coffer,  decorated  with  French 
wrought-iron  scrollwork,  latter  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  156;  Figures  one 
to  seven,  showing  sketches  of  door 
knockers,  locks,  escutcheons  and  tools 
in  wrought  iron,  149-159. 

Totem-Poles,  The  People  of  the — Bronze 
groups  by  Louis  Potter,  sculptor;  “The 
Auk  Mother,”  frontispiece,  opp.  p.  603; 
A  study  of  the  Tlingit  Indian  hunter 
and  his  dogs,  613;  The  Shaman  (medi¬ 
cine-man)  of  the  Tlingit  Indians,  614; 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Night,”  from  a 
legend  of  the  Tlingit  Indians,  615;  “The 
Slaves,”  showing  the  lowest  caste  in 
the  Tlingit  life,  616. 

Trees.  See  America,  the  Prodigal,  p.  371. 

Value  of  Outdoor  Plays  to  America,  The 
— Augustus  Duncan  as  “The  Friar”  in 
Percy  Mackaye’s  play  “The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims”;  Mr.  Coburn  as  “Chaucer” 
and  Mrs.  Coburn  as  “The  Prioress”  in 
their  own  presentation  of  “The  Canter¬ 
bury  Pilgrims,”  499;  Mrs.  Coburn  as 
“Rosalind”  and  Mr.  Coburn  as  “Or¬ 
lando”  in  an  outdoor  performance  of 
“As  You  Like  It”;  “The  Wife  of  Bath 
and  Her  Lovers,”  in  a  scene  from 
Percy  Mackaye’s  outdoor  drama  as 
presented  by  the  Coburn  players,  500; 
Seventh  Episode;  Mrs.  Dudley  Law¬ 
rence  in  1848  costume  as  a  guest  at  the 
dance  at  Sunnyside;  Fifth  Episode: 
Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  as  The  Honor¬ 
able  Frederick  Phillipse  in  costume  of 
1733;  First  Episode;  Mrs.  Lawrence  as 
Teuntje,  wife  of  Jonas  Bronck,  first 
settler  of  Westchester  County;  Sev¬ 
enth  Episode :  Mrs.  F.  E.  Kavanagh  as 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  at  the  re¬ 
ception  of  Washington  Irving,  501; 
First  Episode;  Maurice,  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange,  receiving  Adriaen  Block  at  the 
Hague;  First  Episode;  Jonas  Bronck 
and  his  family  and  friends  on  their  way 
to  Westchester  County  in  1639,  502; 


Fourth  Episode:  Huguenots  marching 
barefoot  to  church  on  communion  Sun¬ 
day,  from  New  Rochelle  to  Canal 
Street,  New  York;  Fourth  Episode: 
Children  dancing  before  Lord  and 
Lady  Pell  in  New  Rochelle,  i785>  S03; 
Fourth  Episode:  Dancing  on  the  green 
at  the  presentation  of  the  fatted  calf  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Pell;  Sixth  Episode: 
Captain  Alexander  Hamilton  com¬ 
manding  the  pieces  of  artillery  during 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  504. 

Value  of  Permanent  Architecture  as  a 
Truthful  Expression  of  National  Char¬ 
acter — Nine  illustrations  showing  the 
treatment  of  country  houses  by  repre¬ 
sentative  American  architects,  81-^. 

Verdure  for  the  City  Streets — The  first 
winter  window  decoration  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  Philadelphia  four  years  ago, 
551:  Showing  the  decoration  of  a  public 
building  with  vines  which  follow  close¬ 
ly  the  lines  of  the  architecture;  An  at¬ 
tractive  form  of  decoration  used  on 
a  dressmaking  establishment  in  New 
York,  552;  Two  pictures  showing  deco¬ 
rative  value  of  vines  on  a  city  building, 
553:  Window  box  of  mosaic  work  in 
light  and  dark  green  on  a  background 
of  white  with  a  border  of  dark  green; 
Window  box  of  thin  strips  of  birch 
stained  brown,  set  in  a  lattice  pattern 
over  a  background  of  birch  bark,  554. 

Water  Color  Exhibit  in  Ne\v  York,  The 
Recent — “The  River  Road”;  John  Kel¬ 
logg  Woodruff,  painter,  513;  “Clason 
Point  Road”:  David  Milne,  painter, 
514;  “The  Sisters”:  Adam  E.  Albright, 
painter;  “Mary  Bernice”:  Tony  Nell, 
painter;  “Dutch  Children”:  Alice 
Schille,  painter,  515;  “The  Daffodil 
Man”:  Anne  Peck,  painter,  516;  “The 
Plaza”:  Gordon  Grant,  painter,  517; 
“Nearing  Sunset”:  Walter  L.  Palmer, 
painter;  “Meadow  with  Mist  Flowers”: 
W.  H.  Holmes,  painter,  518. 

Wood  Carving,  Construction  and  Design 
in— Lid  of  writing  desk,  Icelandic 
style;  Chair  back  in  Viking  style; 
carved  by  Karl  von  Rydingsvard; 
Chest  with  Scandinavian  ornament: 
carved  by  Helen  June,  361;  Settle  with 
Scandinavian  decoration;  Showing  de¬ 
sign  on  back  of  same  settle;  Side  of 
magazine  stand,  362;  Working  Draw¬ 
ing  for  carved  magazine  stand,  363. 
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Wood  Carving,  Impressionistic  Effects 
in — Table  carved  by  Mrs.  Emily  But- 
terworth;  Carved  chest,  479;  Seat;  Oak 
Panel,  480. 

Wood  Carving  of  Switzerland,  The, 
Where  the  Life  of  the  People  Is  Re¬ 
produced  in  the  Art  of  the  Nation — 
“A  National  Dance,”  189;  “The  Be¬ 
trothal,”  190;  “Returning  from  the 


Hunt,”  191;  “A  Promising  Candidate 
for  the  Carbineers,”  192 :  by  Karl 
Binder,  Swiss  wood  carver. 

Zuloaga  and  the  National  Note  in  Span¬ 
ish  Art — Four  paintings  by  Ignacio 
Zuloaga:  “Village  Bull  Fighters”;  “The 
Sorceresses  of  San  Millan”;  “Family  of 
a  Gypsy  Bull  Fighter”;  “My  Cousin 
Candida,”  133-136. 
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Als  ik  Kan — By  The  Editor ;  Manual 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools:  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  manual  training  work  in  the 
New  York  public  schools;  the  training 
still  inadequate;  a  boy  should  learn  to 
do  real  work,  beginning  with  small  and 
simple  things;  teachers  should  be  mas¬ 
ter  craftsmen,  119. 

Farm  Life  as  the  Basis  of  Practical 
Education :  Object  of  school  at  Crafts¬ 
man  Farms;  first  steps  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  school ;  good  farming  a 
matter  of  mind  rather  than  muscle; 
advantages  which  will  come  to  students 
at  Craftsman  Farms,  243. 

What  It  Would  Mean  to  the  Nation  if 
City  Folk  and  Farmers  Would  Take 
the  Trouble  to  Plant  Trees:  Wanton 
waste  of  our  native  woods;  work  of 
the  Forestry  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Tree  Planting  Associa¬ 
tion;  celebration  of  x\rbor  Day;  the 
Japanese  use  of  wood,  364. 

Nature  as  the  Master  Builder  of  Char¬ 
acter:  The  absolute  justice  of  Nature; 
Nature’s  lesson  to  man  and  child;  what 
a  return  to  life  in  the  country  may 
mean,  481. 

The  Weakness  of  the  People  Makes 
the  Strength  of  the  Trusts:  Opinions 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer  on  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law;  patience  and  perseverance 
wanting  in  the  American  public;  to 
correct  the  trust  evil,  the  people  should 
display  some  of  the  constancy  and  vigi¬ 
lance  characteristic  of  the  great  corpo¬ 
rations;  disastrous  effect  of  leaving 
things  alone,  591. 

Books  Not  Essential  to  Healthy  Men¬ 
tal  Development:  Trend  of  Opinion  on 
education  in  our  schools;  industrial 
education  and  moral  training;  some 
features  worthy  of  notice  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  year,  707. 

America,  the  Prodigal:  The  Possibility 
of  a  Famine  in  Wood  and  What  Can 
Be  Done  to  Avert  It — By  Charles  R. 
Lamb,  Secretary  of  the  Tree  Planting 
Association  of  America :  Sacrifice  of 
our  forest  trees;  work  of  the  Tree 
Planting  Association  and  Park  Depart¬ 
ments;  value  of  our  trees;  how  they 
may  be  preserved  or  replaced,  371. 

And  These,  Too,  Are  Mothers:  A  Story 


— By  Marie  Louise  Goetchius,  622. 

Architecture,  Domestic,  of  America.  See 
Plea  for  True  Democracy  in  the  Do¬ 
mestic  Architecture  of  America,  p.  251. 

Architecture,  Gothic.  See  How  Mediaeval 
Craftsmen  Created  Beauty  by  Meeting 
the  Constructive  Problems  of  Gothic 
Architecture,  p.  44. 

Architecture,  History  in  :  Remodeling  an 
Old  Stone  House  and  the  Historical 
Quality  Achieved — By  Charles  Matlack 
Price :  Thoughts  on  American  domestic 
architecture;  a  plea  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  early  types  of  homes  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  316. 

Art,  x\merican,  A  Greater  Sincerity  Nec¬ 
essary  for  the  True  Development  of — 
By  The  Editor:  We  must  as  a  nation 
forget  to  imitate  well  and  learn  to 
create  honestly;  the  Twenty-fourth  An¬ 
nual  Exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League;  significant  originality  lacking; 
we  must  learn  to  believe  in  ourselves 
and  express  what  we  believe  in  order 
to  build  up  a  lasting  art  in  America,  50. 

Art,  the  Grotesque  in,  A  Growing  Ap¬ 
preciation  in  America  of :  Grotesques 
and  fancies  in  bronze,  the  work  of 
Louis  Potter,  356. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Movement  in  America, 
The:  Work  or  Play? — By  Ernest  A. 
Batchelder:  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition 
in  London  by  William  Morris  and  his 
associates;  significance  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement  in  America;  art  de¬ 
mands  sincerity  of  purpose,  craft  de¬ 
mands  skilled  workmanship;  machinery 
versus  hands;  the  modern  craftsman 
and  some  of  his  pitfalls,  544. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Schools,  London  Munic¬ 
ipal,  Where  the  Unskilled  Laborer  Is 
Trained  to  Become  a  Craftsman  to 
Supplement  His  Work  in  the  Shops — 
By  Ernest  A.  Batchelder:  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  schools  in  England  to  supple¬ 
ment  shop  work:  effort  to  restore  the 
skilled  crafts;  the  methods  pursued, 
638. 

Atterbury,  Grosvenor,  Who  Bases  All 
His  Work  upon  the  Principle  that 
Originality  in  Architecture  Springs 
only  from  the  Direct  Meeting  of  Ma- 
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terial  Conditions :  American  dwellings 
growing  more  and  more  expressive  of 
our  needs;  original  expression  in  archi¬ 
tecture  first  shown  on  Pacific  Coast; 
vital  work  of  Grosvenor  Atterbury  in 
domestic  architecture;  houses  by  Mr. 
Atterbury  which  illustrate  his  theory 
of  conforming  to  material  conditions, 
300. 

Bartlett,  Paul  Wayland.  See  Sculptor 
Who  Is  also  a  Craftsman,  A,  p.  437. 

Beacon  Hill,  The  Regeneration  of:  How 
Boston  Goes  about  Civic  Improve¬ 
ment  :  The  story  of  how  an  unsanitary 
neighborhood  was  restored  to  its  old 
desirability;  work  of  restoration  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Frank  A.  Bourne  and 
Matthew  Hale,  92. 

Berlin,  the  Old  Prussian  “Military  Vil¬ 
lage,”  The  Architectural  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  of :  A  Return  to  Simplicity  and 
Soberness — By  Andre  Tridon;  Apart¬ 
ment  house  life  in  Berlin  municipal  re¬ 
strictions;  the  movement  toward  sim¬ 
plicity  of  exteriors  and  interiors;  inno¬ 
vations  of  the  past  decade;  the  kitchen¬ 
less  flat,  670. 

Book  Reviews:  “The  Arts  and  Crafts  of 
Older  Spain,”  by  Leonard  Williams; 
“The  American  as  He  Is,”  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler;  “Home  Problems  from 
a  New  Standpoint,”  by  Caroline  L. 
Hunt;  “True  Indian  Stories,”  by  Jacob 
Piatt  Dunn;  “The  Standard  Galleries 
of  Holland,”  by  Esther  Singleton;  “On 
the  Open  Road,”  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Trine;  “I.ittle  Books  on  Art”:  “Enam¬ 
els,”  by  Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson;  “Minia¬ 
tures,  Ancient  and  Modern,”  by  Cyril 
Davenport;  “Jewellery,”  by  Cyril  Dav¬ 
enport;  “Book  Plates,”  by  Edward  Al- 
mack,  E.S.A. ;  “The  Primer  of  Social¬ 
ism,”  by  Thomas  Kirkup;  “Drawings 
of  Alfred  Stevens,”  with  introduction 
by  Hugh  Stannus;  “Delftware,  Dutch 
and  English,”  by  N.  Hudson  Moore,  124. 
“As  Others  See  Us,”  by  John  Graham 
Brooks;  “One  Immortality,”  by  H. 
Eielding  Flail;  “Chats  on  Old  Lace  and 
Needlework,”  by  Mrs.  Lowes;  “Chats 
on  Oriental  China,”  by  J.  F.  Blacker; 
“Chats  on  Old  Miniatures,”  by  J.  J. 
Foster:  “The  Mastery  of  Mind  in  the 
Making  of  a  Man,”  by  Henry  Frank; 
“.Some  Notable  Altars,”  by  Rev.  John 
Wright.  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  “Rugs,  Oriental 


and  Occidental,  Antique  and  Modern, 
A  Hand  Book  for  Ready  Reference,” 
by  Rosa  Belle  Holt;  “The  Age  of 
Mental  Virility,”  by  W.  A.  Newman 
Dorland;  “Through  the  Gates  of  the 
Netherlands,”  by  Mary  E.  Waller; 
“Familiar  Nursery  Jingles,”  illustrated 
by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts,  245. 

“India:  Its  Life  and  Thought,”  by  John 
P.  Jones,  D.D.;  “Untrodden  English 
Ways,”  by  Henry  C.  Shelley;  “The 
House  Dignified:  Its  Design,  Its  Ar¬ 
rangement,  Its  Decoration,”  by  Lillie 
Hamilton  French;  “Civics  and  Health,” 
by  Dr.  William  H.  Allen;  “The  Dela- 
field  Affair,”  by  Florence  Finch  Kelly, 
366. 

“The  Studio  Year  Book  of  Decorative 
Art,”  487. 

“The  Joy  o’  Life,”  by  Theodosia  Gar¬ 
rison;  “The  Lady  in  the  White  Veil,” 
by  Rose  O’Neill;  “Box  Furniture,”  by 
Louise  Brigham;  “The  White  Sister,” 
by  F.  Marion  Crawford;  “Hungary  and 
the  Hungarians,”  by  W.  B.  Forster 
Bovill;  “Home  Life  in  Italy,  Letters 
from  the  Apennines,”  by  Lina  Duff 
Gordon;  “The  Glory  of  the  Con¬ 
quered,”  by  Susan  Glaspell;  “New 
Ideals  in  Healing.”  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker;  “Copper  Work,”  by  Augustus 
F.  Rose;  “The  Princess  Dehra,”  by 
John  Reed  Scott;  “The  Three  Broth¬ 
ers,”  by  Eden  Philpotts;  “De  Libris,” 
by  Austin  Dobson;  “Roses  and  Rose 
Growing,”  by  Rose  Kingsley;  “A 
Grammar  of  Lettering.  A  Handbook 
on  Alphabets,”  by  Andrew  W.  Lyons; 
American  Art  Annual,  Volume  VI;  “A 
Poor  Man’s  House,”  by  Stephen  Rey¬ 
nolds;  “The  Plate  Collector’s  Guide,” 
by  Percy  Macquoid;  “A  Happy  Half- 
Century,”  by  Agnes  Repplier;  “A 
Handbook  of  Modern  French  Paint¬ 
ing,”  by  D.  Cady  Eaton:  “Essentials  of 
Wood-working,”  by  Ira  Samuel  Grif¬ 
fith:  “The  Call  of  the  City,”  by  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson.  594. 

“Egoists,”  by  James  Huneker;  “Per¬ 
sonal  Recollections  of  Wagner,  ”  by 
Angelo  Neumann;  “Lincoln  Centenary 
Ode.”  by  Perc3'-  Mackaye;  “First 
Course  in  Biology,”  bj"  L.  H.  Bailey 
and  Walter  M.  Coleman:  “The  Laws  of 
Friendship,”  bj-  Henry  C.  King;  “The 
Third  Circle,”  b^'  Frank  Norris;  “Art 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
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United  States,”  by  J.  P.  Haney;  “The 
Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,”  by  Edward 
Channing  and  Marion  F.  Lansing; 
“Nature  and  Ornament,”  by  Lewis  F. 
Day;  “Geneva,”  by  Lewis  and  Gribble; 
“Coins  and  How  to  Know  Them,”  by 
Gertrude  Burford  Rawlings;  “The 
Earth’s  Bounty,”  by  Kate  V.  St.  Maur; 
“Walt  Whitman,”  by  George  R.  Car¬ 
penter;  “Edward  MacDowell,”  by  Law¬ 
rence  Gilman;  “My  Lady  of  the  Fog,” 
by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour;  “Greek 
Architecture,”  by  Allan  Marquand; 
“The  Witchery  of  Sleep,”  by  Willard 
Moyer;  “Along  the  Rivieras  of  France 
and  Italy,”  by  Gordon  Home;  “Venetia 
and  Northern  Italy,”  by  Cecil  Head- 
lam;  “Asphalts,”  by  T.  Hugh  Boor¬ 
man;  “Peace  and  Happiness,”  by  Lord 
Avebury;  “The  Little  Gods,”  by  Row¬ 
land  Thomas;  “The  Lure  of  the  City," 
by  David  J.  Burrell ;  “Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  :  The  Boy  and  the  Man,”  by  James 
Morgan;  “Studies  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  Italy,”  by  Vernon  Lee,  711. 

Boy  on  the  Farm,  The:  And  Life  as  He 
Sees  It — By  Sidney  Morse:  The  life  of 
the  boy  on  the  farm;  his  unsatisfied 
longings;  how  he  makes  his  way  into 
the  larger  life  of  the  city;  the  problem 
of  dignifying  life  and  labor  on  the 
farm;  what  has  been  and  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  promotion  of  a 
more  intelligent  rural  life,  195. 

Brick  Work,  A  Renaissance  in:  So-called 
perfection  a  degradation  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation;  ancient  brick  makers;  work  of 
artistic  brick  makers  of  today,  526. 

Bronze  Work.  See  Art,  Grotesque,  p.  356. 

Building  of  Berrymount,  The:  Before 
Factory  Days — By  Martha  McCulloch- 
Williams,  538. 

Bungalow,  a  California,  Interesting  Tim¬ 
ber  Construction  in:  Bungalow  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buchanan  for  Mr. 
Furrows,  of  Pasadena,  California;  de¬ 
tails  of  building;  the  cost,  222. 

Busy  Man,  The :  A  Story — By  Marjorie 
Sutherland,  313. 

Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  Present¬ 
ed  as  the  American  Salon — By  James 
B.  Townsend :  The  question  of  an 
American  Salon;  first  American  Salon 
held  at  Pittsburgh  in  1902;  Mr.  Car¬ 
negie’s  efforts  to  bring  foreign  works 


into  America  for  exhibition;  the  Salon 
of  1909;  prizes;  exhibitors,  383. 

Carving  as  an  Expression  of  Individual¬ 
ity:  Its  Purpose  in  Architecture — By 
Ernest  A.  Batchelder:  Carving,  as  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  primitive  craftsmen;  work 
of  the  modern  amateur  and  his  limita¬ 
tions;  lessons  of  the  past  in  carving; 
the  work  of  the  carver  should  be  vital, 
intimate,  personal,  60. 

Churches  Built  of  Concrete  Blocks;  A 
Form  of  Construction  that  Is  Eminent¬ 
ly  Fitted  for  this  Purpose:  Churches  of 
St.  Luke’s  at  Clielsea,  Mass.,  and  St. 
John’s  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  designed  by 
Frank  A.  Bourne;  these  buildings  in 
the  perpendicular  Gothic  style  are  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  concrete  construc¬ 
tion;  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of 
this  material,  96. 

Cities,  Our  American,  Growth  and 
Beauty  of :  Practical  Suggestions  Of¬ 
fered  by  the  Municipal  Art  League  for 
Advancement  in  Art,  Sanitation  and 
General  Comfort  of  Metropolitan  Life: 
Municipal  Art  League;  its  aim  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  New  York; 
the  Municipal  Exhibit  and  its  lessons; 
work  of  Committee  on  Congestion  of 
Population;  the  School  Farm  League; 
city  lighting;  municipal  art  and  its 
lessons,  399. 

Color:  A  Poem — By  Allan  Updegraff, 
520. 

Conqueror,  The:  A  Poem — By  Elsa 
Barker,  12. 

Cottage  Along  English  Lines  with  Cer¬ 
tain  Unusual  Tendencies — By  E.  Dru- 
sille  Ford:  The  house  described,  464. 

Court,  The  Friendly,  Devised  to  Help 
Rather  than  Punish  the  Child  Delin¬ 
quent — By  Mary  E.  Watts :  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Court;  the  wise  and  kindly  judge 
and  his  methods;  work  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Society,  323. 

Craftsmanship,  Oriental,  The  Spirit  of — 
By  J.  Zado  Noorian:  Jewelers  of  the 
Orient  and  how  they  worked;  their  tra¬ 
ditions  and  methods;  the  modern  jew¬ 
eler,  240. 

Craftsmanship,  Peruvian,  Showing  to 
What  Degree  of  Civilization  the  Inca 
Race  Had  Attained  at  the  Time  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest:  Peruvian  collection 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum  in  New 
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York;  weaving,  pottery  and  metal 
work,  688. 

Creation  Myth  of  the  Cochans  (Yuma 
Indians) — By  Natalie  Curtis,  559. 

Dyeing — By  Professor  Charles  E.  Pel- 
lew:  Modern  Dyestuffs  Applied  to 
Stenciling:  Number  X:  How  to_  do 
“resist”  stenciling  and  color  stenciling; 
what  the  expert  Japanese  has  taught 
us;  how  to  make  the  colors  fast;  possi¬ 
bilities  of  stenciling,  114. 

Batik,  or  the  Wax  Resist  Process: 
Number  XI :  Modern  Batik  work;  ap¬ 
paratus;  composition  of  the  wax,  232. 
Tied  and  Dyed  Work:  An  Oriental 
Process  with  American  Variations;  In¬ 
dian  method;  modern  method,  695. 

Excellent  Things — By  Marguerite  Ogden 
Bigelow,  644. 

Farming,  Dry,  in  Our  Arid  Regions,  The 
Tremendous  Economic  Gain  through — 
By  A.  S.  Atkinson :  What  dry  farming 
is;  work  of  H.  W.  Campbell,  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska;  achievements  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  vari¬ 
ous  farming  societies  in  the  West,  183. 

Field  Stone,  Split,  as  a  Valuable  Aid  in 
the  Building  of  Attractive  Bungalows 
and  Small  Houses — By  Charles  Alma 
Byers :  Interesting  markings  and  varie¬ 
gated  colors  seen  in  split  stone;  six 
houses  in  which  field  stone  has  been 
put  to  various  uses  with  artistic  effect, 

576. 

Finnish  Artists  Who  Paint  Their  Own 
Country  and  People  with  Insight  and 
Force,  The  Work  of:  Exhibit  of  the 
Work  of  Finnish  artists  at  the  French 
Autumn  Salon;  Finnish  pictures  show 
people  doing  things;  Edelfelt  and  his 
teachings;  Finnish  art  lacking  in  imagi¬ 
nation,  but  sincere  and  true  to  life,  645. 

Four  Walls ;  A  Poem — By  Aileen  Cleve¬ 
land  Higgins,  509. 

Funk,  Wilhelm :  A  Painter  of  Personality 
— By  Giles  Edgerton :  Mr.  Funk’s 
studio  and  its  atmosphere;  his  portrait 
exhibit  at  the  Knoedlei*  (jalleries;  his 
perfect  mastery  of  technique;  just  what 
one  finds  in  his  portraits  and  why  they 
are  so  truthful;  some  events  in  his 
early  life;  later  struggles;  success,  160. 

Garden  Ornaments,  New  Uses  of  Con¬ 
crete  for:  Marble  unfitted  for  Ameri¬ 
can  gardens;  bronze  effectively  used; 


the  advantages  of  concrete;  results  of 
experiments  in  this  medium  by  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  586. 

Garden  Showing  Careful  Thought 
throughout,  A — By  C.  A.  Byers:  “Las 
Puertas,”  estate  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Tevis, 
near  Bakersville,  Cal.;  a  lesson  to  gar¬ 
den  makers;  notable  features  of  this 
garden,  338. 

Garden  as  a  Civic  Asset  and  Some  Simple 
Ways  of  Making  It  Beautiful,  The — 
By  Mary  Rankin  Cranston :  Advice  as 
to  the  making  of  a  garden;  some  sug¬ 
gestive  personal  experiences  in  garden¬ 
ing,  205. 

Garden.  See  Use  of  Water  in  a  Little 
Garden,  p.  113. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure  and  Profit — By 
Mary  Rankin  Cranston :  The  tests  of  a 
chosen  occupation;  requirements  of  the 
successful  gardener  and  farmer;  advice 
to  the  would-be  gardener,  664. 

Gardens,  Converting  Backyards  into : 
The  Happiness  and  Economy  Found  in 
Cultivating  Flowers  and  Vegetables — 
By  Mary  Rankin  Cranston ;  Backyards 
and  beauty  may  be  synonymous  terms; 
some  timely  suggestions  for  the  city 
home  garden,  70. 

Gates  of  Fulfilment,  The:  A  Story — By 
Mary  Katherine  Woods,  507. 

Guest  Room  in  a  Simple  House,  For  the 
— By  Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow,  139. 

House  of  which  the  Owner  Was  the 
Architect,  Contractor  and  Supervisor: 
Home  of  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Ill.,  471. 

House,  Plaster,  with  Roof  Garden  and 
Patio — By  Una  Nixson  Hopkins :  A 
Pasadena  house  showing  a  consistent 
effort  to  adapt  the  house  to  the  land; 
the  house  described,  346. 

Houses,  Craftsman,  for  the  Home- 
Builders’  Club :  A  Bungalow  of  Stone 
and  Cement  and  a  Suburban  House  of 
Concrete-— If  stone  be  at  hand  it  may 
best  be  employed  in  the  bungalow,  but 
clapboards  and  shingles  may  also  be 
used  with  good  effect;  the  concrete 
house  may  occupy  a  smaller  lot;  pos¬ 
sible  variations  in  its  construction,  lOO. 
Cement  and  shingle  house  and  a 
cement  house  designed  for  a  fifty-foot- 
front  town  lot;  the  houses  described  in 
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detail,  211. 

House  of  brick  construction;  stone 
house;  house  of  red  brick,  with  two 
pergolas,  woodwork  of  cypress  and 
slate  roof;  house  of  rough  stone  with 
window  and  door  frames  of  cypress; 
casement  windows,  breakfast  porch  and 
built-in  furniture  among  special  fea¬ 
tures,  330. 

A  study  of  comfort  in  home  life;  house 
of  wood  on  stone  foundation;  house  of 
field  stone;  interesting  features  of  these 
houses  shown;  exterior  and  interior  de¬ 
tails,  456. 

Varied  Building  Materials  Harmoni¬ 
ously  Blended  in  Two  Craftsman 
Houses :  House  of  stone,  cement  and 
wood;  brick  house  in  which  dark  red 
brick  and  Spanish  tiles  are  seen;  the 
houses  described,  568. 

The  Adaptation  of  Craftsman  Ideas  to 
Two  Widely  Different  Types  of  Coun¬ 
try  Architecture  :  A  farmhouse  suggest¬ 
ing  the  old-fashioned  New  England 
type;  a  bungalow  of  split  field  stone 
and  wood;  details  and  description,  678. 

Houses,  Some  Pasadena,  Showing  Har¬ 
mony  between  Structure  and  Land¬ 
scape  :  A  Suggestion  of  Swiss  archi¬ 
tecture;  combination  of  cobblestone 
and  burnt  brick;  structures  which 
blend  with  the  landscape,  216. 

How  Mediaeval  Craftsmen  Created 
Beauty  by  Meeting  the  Constructive 
Problems  of  Gothic  Architecture — By 
Ernest  A.  Batchelder:  Attitude  of  the 
modern  designer  toward  the  problem 
of  construction;  the  Mediaeval  crafts¬ 
man,  his  training  and  development; 
evolution  of  Gothic  construction,  44. 

How  “Mission”  Furniture  Was  Named, 
225. 

Indigo  Stencil  Paste,  235. 

Journey  for  Children  and  Grown-Up 
Folks,  A  Round:  A  Story — By  Jennie 
M.  Day,  414. 

June  in  Autumn:  A  Poem — By  Charles 
Hanson  Towne,  256. 

Keramics,  The  History  and  Uses  of: 
Characteristics  of  Egyptian  and  Per¬ 
sian  tiles;  majolica  and  terra  cotta; 
processes  employed  in  producing 
faience  and  glazed  tiles,  584. 

King’s  Highway,  The:  A  Poem — By  Ed¬ 
ward  Wilbur  Mason,  660. 


Lamovoi  Letter,  The :  A  Story  —  By 
Countess  N.  Tolstoi,  168. 

Landscapes,  California,  in  which  the 
Vigor  and  Wild  Beauty  of  the  Golden 
State  Are  Manifest — By  Hanna  Astrup 
Larsen:  The  Western  school  of  art; 
Arthur  Mathews  and  his  followers; 
love  and  devotion  of  California  artists; 
work  of  William  Keith,  Elmer  Wach- 
tel,  John  M.  Gamble,  Eugen  Neuhaus, 
630. 

Latin  Quarter,  The.  See  Through  the 
Latin  Quarter  with  Pan,  the  Goatherd 
of  the  Pyrenees,  p.  140. 

Lawns  and  Gardens,  The  Pr.oper  Con¬ 
sideration  of — By  C.  A.  Byers :  A  suit¬ 
able  setting  too  often  neglected  by  the 
home-builder;  advice  as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  lawn  or  garden;  some 
“don’ts,”  107. 

Looms,  The  Aubusson:  Where  American 
Tapestries  Are  Designed  and  Woven 
by  an  American  Artist,  Albert  Herter: 
Romances  interwoven  into  Mediaeval 
tapestries;  the  stories  they  tell;  tapes¬ 
tries  woven  on  the  Herter  looms;  how 
the  Aubusson  looms  were  started; 
tapestries  original  in  design  and  plainly 
American;  how  the  craft  of  tapestry 
weaving  has  developed  under  Mr.  Her- 
ter’s  direction,  226. 

Love’s  Infinity:  A  Poem — By  Elsa 
Barker,  315. 

MacDowell,  Edward,  Musician,  The 
Work  and  Home  of — By  Mary  Mears: 
MacDowell’s  work  complete;  a  mem¬ 
orable  interview;  the  “Peterboro  idea”; 
beginning  of  the  MacDowell  Associa¬ 
tion,  416. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Development  of 
Our  Nation,  The  Need  of — By  Joseph 
F.  Daniels:  Manual  training  has  lacked 
seriousness  and  appreciation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  genius;  advice  of  a  craftsman  to 
those  who  teach  the  young,  650. 

My  Garden — By  Emery  Pottle,  291. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  More  of 
the  American  Spirit  in  the  Spring  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the:  Eighty-fourth  exhibi¬ 
tion  shows  greater  virility;  our  artists 
seeking  actualities  in  landscape  and 
portrait;  greater  sincerity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  observable;  the  exhibitors,  176. 

Needlework — By  Kathrine  Sanger  Brin- 
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ley:  Exemplified  in  Certain  Pictures  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance :  Details  of  a 
decorative  border  on  the  robe  of  a 
Venetian  Madonna;  materials  and 
stitches  employed;  information  for  the 
modern  needlewoman,  236. 

An  Interesting  Design  Evolved  from 
Da  Vinci’s  Painting  of  “The  Last  Sup¬ 
per’’:  The  art  of  double  Italian  cross- 
stitch  explained,  350. 

From  the  Sixteenth  Century:  Symbol¬ 
ism  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery;  de¬ 
signs  shown  in  the  canvases  of  Ales¬ 
sandro  Bonvicino;  directions  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  a  Mediaeval  design  in  applique, 
472. 

Antique :  Copied  from  a  Fifteenth-Cen¬ 
tury  Italian  Painting:  Embroidery  on 
robes  of  Fra  Lippo  Lippi’s  “The  Virgin 
in  Glory”;  the  design  in  detail  and  di¬ 
rections  for  working  it,  702. 

Notes:  “Retrospective  Exhibition”  of  the 
work  of  John  W.  Alexander,  arranged 
by  Frederick  S.  Lamb  and  J.  Nilsen 
Laurvik;  water  color  drawings  of  John 
Singer  Sargent  at  Knoedler  Galleries; 
thirty-eight  paintings  by  Arthur  B. 
Davies  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries;  paint¬ 
ings  of  D.  W.  Tryon  and  Alexander 
Schilling  at  the  Montross  Galleries; 
Blendin  Campbell’s  studio  in  Mac- 
Dougall  Alley;  paintings  of  Henry  W. 
Ranger  and  Paul  Dougherty  at  Mac¬ 
beth  Galleries;  mural  decorations  of 
Edwin  H.  Blashfield;  the  Albright  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Buffalo;  exhibits  by  H.  Wun¬ 
derlich  &  Co.;  the  Keppel  Galleries, 
Woman’s  Art  Club  of  New  York  and 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  121. 
Seen  at  the  Macbeth  Galleries :  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Howard  Pyle  and  Charles  Mel¬ 
ville  Dewev,  bronzes  by  Abastenia 
Eberle,  Janet  Scudder  and  Arthur  Put¬ 
nam  ;  work  of  Albert  P.  Lucas,  Augustus 
Vincent  Tack,  Henry  W.  Ranger,  Paul 
Dougherty,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Blendin 
Campbell,  Kenneth  Miller,  Robert 
Henri,  George  Luks  and  Louis  Loeb; 
at  the  Montross  Galleries:  John  La 
Farge,  William  L.  Lathrop,  George 
Clements,  William  M.  Chase,  A.  Phim- 
ister  Proctor,  Childe  Hassam,  Willard 
Metcalf,  Howard  Cushing,  Dwight 
Tryon,  T.  W.  Dewing,  Alexander  Schil¬ 
ling  and  Horatio  Walker;  at  Knoedler 
Galleries :  Miniatures  by  Laura  Hills, 
paintings  by  Frederic  Remington, 


sculpture  by  Henry  Clews,  Jr.,  water 
colors  by  Col.  Anthony  Dyer;  animal 
pictures  by  Percival  Rousseau;  portraits 
by  Wilhelm  Funk;  water  colors  by 
John  S.  Sargent  and  Edward  Boit;  por¬ 
traits  by  T.  Mortimer  Lichtenauer  and 
Edwin  B.  Child;  exhibit  of  the 
Woman’s  Art  Club;  work  of  Eugene 
Higgins  at  the  Keppel  Galleries;  John 
W.  Alexander  at  the  National  Arts 
Club;  exhibit  of  the  Photo-Secession; 
exhibition  at  the  school  of  Robert 
Henri,  483. 

Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermon  A. 
Mac  Neil  on  College  Point,  Long 
Island;  the  Keramic _Society;  depart¬ 
ment  of  weaving  and  dyeing  in  Worces¬ 
ter  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Sara  Gannet  Houghton, 

709. 

Opened  Bud,  The:  A  Poem — By  Aileen 
Cleveland  Higgins,  663. 

Outdoor  Friends :  A  Poem — By  Aileen 
Cleveland  Higgins,  182. 

Painters  of  Outdoors,  American :  Their 
Rank  and  Their  Success — By  Giles 
Edgerton :  The  profound  philosophy  of  a 
simple  people  shows  in  their  religion,  art 
and  poetry;  America  has  been  imitative 
and  fearful  of  originality;  obstacles  which 
have  held  against  our  young  American 
artists  ;  their  quiet  struggle  in  depicting 
American  scenery  and  life  as  they  see 
it,  275. 

Painting,  Mural,  in  Relation  to  Architec¬ 
ture:  The  Importance  of  Establishing  an 
Intimacy  between  the  Two  Arts — By 
William  L.  Price :  Wall  painting  should 
relate  to  walls  and  should  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  architecture;  Pompeiian  walls  an 
example  of  this ;  modern  mural  paintings 
not  a  part  of  the  building ;  mural  painting 
of  Sargent,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and 
Abbey,  with  a  word  of  criticism  as  to  its 
appropriateness,  3. 

“People  Weep,  The”:  Bronze  group  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Luxembourg,  by  Jules 
Van  Biesbrock;  its  artistic  merits  and 
significance,  525. 

Permanence  an  Essential  Consideration  in 
Home  Building:  A  Study  of  American 
Architecture  which  Achieves  Beauty  and 
Durability  through  Terra  Cotta  Construc¬ 
tion  :  Permanence  the  essential  quality  of 
a  home;  the  value  of  terra  cotta  as  a 
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building  material ;  details  of  its  use  ex¬ 
plained,  444. 

Philosopher  of  the  Wabash,  The  Quiet — 
By  George  Bicknell :  Brief  sketch  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Roland  Smythe;  his  creed  and  daily 
life,  656. 

Photography  among  the  Arts,  The  Place 
of :  Its  Progress  as  Revealed  in  the  Re¬ 
cent  International  Exhibition — By  Giles 
Edgerton:  Exclusion  of  photography 
from  the  fine  arts ;  photography  in  Amer¬ 
ica  recognized  as  an  art  closely  related  to 
American  civilization ;  the  vital  work 
which  lifted  photography  into  a  new 
realm  of  action  had  birth  in  America ; 
some  facts  about  the  Photo-Secession; 
things  seen  at  the  International  Exhibit 
of  Photography;  work  of  some  of  the 
more  important  American  exhibitors,  32. 

Plea  for  True  Democracy  in  the  Domestic 
Architecture  of  America :  America  has 
little  real  domestic  architecture ;  our 
tendency  to  cling  to  styles  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  periods ;  we  misuse  materials 
and  do  not  make  our  homes  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  American  life ;  some  timely  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  treatment  of  floors  and 
walls,  251. 

Potter,  Louis :  A  Sculptor  Who  Draws  His 
Symbolism  from  Intimate  Understanding 
of  Primitive  Human  Nature — By  M. 
Irwin  MacDonald :  Exhibition  of  Louis 
Potter’s  Sculpture  at  The  Modern 
Athenian  Club;  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Louis  Potter;  the  spirit  of  his 
work ;  some  of  the  more  impressive 
groups,  257. 

Prayer,  The :  A  Poem— By  Sara  Teas- 
mont,  312. 

Prayer,  The :  A  Poem — By  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  611. 

Prisoner’s  Friends,  The:  A  Story — By 
Ivan  Narodny,  266. 

Realization  of  a  Home  Ideal,  The:  Home 
in  Hawaii  of  two  friends  of  The 
Craftsman,  687. 

School  Systems,  American,  The  Evils  of: 
Archaic  Methods  of  Education  Con¬ 
demned  and  Practical  Remedies  Sug¬ 
gested — By  Parker  H.  Sercombe :  True 
education  places  character  culture  first, 
commercial  qualifications  second,  and 
book  culture  third;  how  confusion  of 
thought  is  produced;  evils  of  present 


school  methods;  suggestions  as  to  the 
remedy,  603. 

School,  The  Public,  and  the  Home:  The 
Part  Each  Should  Bear  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Our  Children — By  The  Editor: 
Our  present  school  system  inadequate 
to  meet  needs  of  modern  life  and 
work;  where  and  why  social  service 
has  failed;  the  error  of  overspecializa¬ 
tion;  education  should  quicken  the 
mind  and  arouse  a  spirit  of  investiga¬ 
tion;  how  work  in  school  may  be  sup¬ 
plemented  in  the  home,  275. 

Sculptor  Who  Is  also  a  Craftsman,  A — 
By  Katharine  Elise  Chapman:  Work 
of  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett;  his  statue 
of  Lafayette;  other  important  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  work;  his  early  life  and 
studies,  437. 

Sorolla  y  Bastida,  Joaquin:  A  Modern 
Spanish  Master — By  Katharine  Met¬ 
calf  Roof :  Exhibition  of  the  paintings 
of  Sorolla  at  the  Huntington  Building 
of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America; 
advice  to  the  visitor  at  picture  gal¬ 
leries;  Sorolla’s  success  in  dealing  with 
the  figure  in  outdoor  atmosphere;  his 
methods  and  technique ;  the  charm  of 
his  portraits  and  indoor  life,  13. 

Specialization,  The  Disadvantages  of:  A 
Method  Needed  which  Will  Adapt  the 
Whole  Race  Knowledge  to  the  Com¬ 
mon  Life — By  Sidney  Morse:  The 
specialist  and  his  place  in  life;  special¬ 
ism  tends  to  disrupt  the  family  and  the 
community;  a  new  educational  propa¬ 
ganda  needed,  which  shall  dignify 
common  life,  24. 

Spinner  Who  Was  Lost,  The:  A  Story — 
By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  391. 

Such  Farms  as  Dreams  Are  Made  of— 
By  Alice  Dinsmoor:  Life  on  a  farm  in 
Thuringia  and  its  lesson;  the  American 
farmer;  what  out-of-door  life  has  done 
for  some  great  Americans,  S^i. 

Taxidermy,  Plastic:  A  New  Method  of 
Mounting  Animals  which  Insures  a 
Close  Presentation  of  Life  and  which 
Is  at  Once  an  Art  and  a  Craft :  Experi¬ 
ments  in  taxidermy  from  1883  to  1890, 
by  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday;  the  new 
school  of  Plastic  Taxidermy;  work  of 
Dr.  Herman  Bumpus  and  James  L. 
Clark  at  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  New  York,  580. 
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Terra  Cotta  as  a  Building  Material.  See 
Permanence  an  Essential  Consideration 
in  Home-Building,  p.  /]/|/^ 

Through  the  Latin  Quarter  with  Pan, 
the  Goatherd  of  the  Pyrenees— By- 
Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  140. 

Timber  Construction.  See  Bungalow,  A 
California,  p.  222. 

Tool-Wrought  Ornament  of  the  Mediae¬ 
val  Blacksmith — By  Ernest  A.  Batch- 
elder:  Difficulties  confronted  by  Me¬ 
diaeval  iron  workers  in  bringing  the 
metal  into  workable  shape;  some  inter¬ 
esting  tools  and  ornaments  of  wrought- 
iron  and  how  they  were  fashioned,  148. 

Totem-Poles,  The  People  of  the:  Their 
Art  and  Legends — By  Natalie  Curtis: 
The  Alaskan  Indian  tribes;  religious 
ceremonies;  carvings  and  paintings; 
mythology,  612. 

Use  of  Water  in  a  Little  Garden,  The: 
Our  indebtedness  to  the  Japanese  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  our  gardens;  gar¬ 
den  of  Mr.  John  S.  Bradstreet  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  1 13. 

Value  of  Outdoor  Plays  to  America, 
The:  Through  the  Pageant  Shall  We 
Develop  a  Drama  of  Democracy? — By 
Mary  Fanton  Roberts :  Pageants  and 
what  they  foreshadow;  “Joan  of  Arc” 
at  Harvard  University;  peasant  dances 
in  New  York  City  parks;  the  Bronx- 
ville  Pageant  and  events  commemo¬ 
rated;  work  of  the  Coburn  Players  in 
“The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  491. 
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MURAL  PAINTING  IN  RELATION  TO  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE:  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ESTABLISH¬ 
ING  AN  INTIMACY  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  ARTS: 
BY  WILLIAM  L.  PRICE 

HILE  as  a  people  we  are  far  less  of  an  art  people  than 
we  have  been  in  the  past,  there  are  some  generally 
recognized  forms  of  art  that  are  gaining  ground  with 
^us,  and  we  are  building  up  schools  of  certain  mani- 
^  festations  of  the  art  sense.  Among  these,  nothii^  is 
more  definitely  recognized  than  mural  painting.  Our 
legislators  and  pubfic  men  are  beginning  to  see  the 
propriety  of  something  more  than  mere  brick  and  mortar  in  the  hous¬ 
ing  of  our  public  functions,  and  our  growing  wealthy  classes  stand 
prepared  to  put  up  money — the  only  thing  in  which  they  are  pre¬ 
eminent — for  the  glorification  of  their  getting,  while  the  painters  have 
not  been  slow  to  seize  upon  this  opportunity  for  the  display  of  their 
art.  So  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  discuss  mural  painting  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  its  parent,  architecture. 

So  long  as  we  are  quite  content  to  accept  without  thought  or 
relevancy  the  architectural  expression  of  other  countries  and  ages, 
we  may  accept  without  question  their  methods  of  mural  decoration 
as  well.  If  American  architecture  is  to  be  no  more  than  a  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  established  forms  of  details  without  other  relation  to  our 
expanding  life  than  classic  literature  has  to  our  expanding  knowledge, 
then  we  might  as  well  confine  our  discussion  of  mural  painting  to  its 
expression  in  the  Renaissance.  But  some  of  our  painters  are  painting 
on  the  walls  of  our  buildings  subjects  which  however  draped  have 
a  relation  to  modern  life,  and  since  our  architecture  is  nearly  all 
unmodern  and  some  of  our  painting  is  modern,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  discuss  both  ancient  and  modern  mural  painting  in  relation  to 
architecture. 

Whatever  one  may  think  about  the  glory  and  dignity  of  panel 
picture  painting  and  its  relation  to  life,  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that 
wall  painting  should  relate  to  walls.  That  is,  to  have  an  excuse  on 
the  walls  of  architecture  it  must  be  an  extension  of  architecture.  It 
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must  help  the  other  architectural  forms  to  express  the  purpose  of  the 
building.  If  so,  we  may  set  it  down  that  wall  painting,  together  with 
any  other  purely  ornamental  part  of  the  building,  must  be  more  than 
beautiful  as  ornament  to  have  a  legitimate  place  in  architecture. 
With  that  granted  as  principle,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  mural  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  past.  I  suppose  that  our  modern  mural  painters  would 
scarcely  accept  the  painted  walls  of  the  ancients  as  mural  painting. 
They  would  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  the  decorator’s  art.  But 
no  matter  how  little  relation  they  may  have  to  painting  as  we  know 
it,  the  best  of  them  at  least  fulfilled  the  primary  requirement  as  an 
extension  of  architecture.  The  well-preserved  wall  paintings  of 
Pompeii  with  their  strong  flat  tones  and  their  conventionalized  fig¬ 
ures  and  fanciful  architectural  adjuncts  always  remain  walls.  They 
never  give  the  sense  of  raised  ornament  nor  of  an  opening  through 
which  we  are  looking.  Few  would  think  that  it  would  be  legitimate 
architectural  painting  to  extend  the  length  of  a  vaulted  and  pilastered 
corridor  by  painting  in  perspective  a  continuation  of  those  pilasters 
and  vaults  upon  the  end  of  the  corridor.  How  much  more  legitimate 
is  it  to  paint  on  flat  walls  naturalistic  landscapes,  or  allegorical  figures 
floating  in  a  luminous  sky.^* 


Apart  from  such  flat  wall  painting  as  I  have  mentioned  I  can 
recall  few  mural  decorations  that  are  a  true  extension  of  the 
architecture  of  the  edifice  which  they  are  supposed  to  adorn. 
Very  splendid  painting  is  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  but  painted 
niches,  carvings  and  moldings, — a  plain  vaulted  ceiling  so  painted 
that  the  guide  has  to  tell  you  that  the  moldings  and  figures  are  flat — 
this  is  scene  painting,  not  architecture.  Few  of  our  painters  or 
critics  will  defend  tms  painting  of  projecting  architectural  detail; 
but  how,  let  me  ask,  does  it  differ  in  essence  from  most  of  our  mural 
painting,  either  of  the  Renaissance  or  of  the  present  ?  It  is  true  that 
a  painting  containing  some  tremendous  prophecy  might  be  important 
enough  for  us  to  build  a  temple  about,  of  which  it  should  be  the 
focal  point.  It  hasn’t  been  painted  yet.  It  is  also  true  that  a  build¬ 
ing  built  to  enshrine  some  noble  hope  for  the  future,  or  to  entomb 
some  sacred  human  triumph  of  the  past,  might  have  emblazoned  upon 
its  walls  that  hope  or  that  story.  But  where  is  it  ?  Since  we  find  it 
necessary  to  build  shelters  in  which  to  worship  God,  or  halls  in  which 
to  work  out  human  destinies,  their  walls  and  ceilings  should  look 
solid  as  well  as  keep  out  the  heat  or  cold.  Our  painters  paint  too 
well,  and  the  temptation  is  strong  upon  them  to  consider  walls  as  so 
much  canvas,  not  the  sides  of  rooms.  The  Gothic  builders  who 
knew  so  little  and  guessed  so  much,  whose  knowledge  of  the  past 
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was  so  small  but  whose  intuition  was  so  pregnant,  either  did  not 
want  to  or  did  not  know  how  to  paint  in  the  round,  so  that  even  their 
shaded  ornament  remains  flat,  but  I  question  if  their  architecture  was 
extended  or  made  more  significant  by  paint,  except  where  they  merely 
colored  their  ornament  or  tinted  their  walls.  Certainly  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Gothic  color  ornament  on  buildings,  even  those  by  Viollet  le 
Due,  are  not  an  advantage  to  the  buildings  they  are  supposed  to 
adorn.  The  stone  cutter  and  the  sculptor  left  little  enough  plain 
surface  as  a  contrast  to  their  fashioning  of  the  builded  form,  but 
their  painted  ornament  was  at  least  flat,  and  unfortunately  this  may 
not  be  said  of  the  wall  paintings  of  our  modern  painters  any  more 
than  those  of  the  Renaissance.  You  see,  our  painters  are  geniuses, 
not  builders,  and  they  are  not  encouraged  to  become  cobuilders  by 
our  architects  who  desire  them  to  paint  the  eyes  in  the  stolen  peacock 
feathers  of  their  art.  Some  of  these  modern  paintings  on  walls  are 
very  splendid.  They  even  add  to  our  joy  and  pride,  as  in  the  new 
Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  where  they  distract  attention  from  the 
architecture,  but  they  are  not  a  part  of  those  buildings, — “bone  of 
their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.”  Sargent’s  prophets  are  wonder¬ 
ful  painting,  but  not  architecture.  They  are  not  even  a  frieze,  but  a 
painted  band,  and  over  them  floats  a  ceiling,  which  by  reason  of  its 
relief  work  and  conventionalization  of  treatment  is  more  solid  and 
heavy  than  the  frieze.  Abbey’s  knights  are  literary  and  therefore 
fitting  for  a  library.  They  are,  however,  not  walls,  but  holes  in  walls; 
they  are  illustrative  painting.  And  Puvis  de  Chavannes’  paintings 
are,  from  my  point  of  view,  flat  only  because  of  their  pasty  colors. 
Take  the  more  recent  paintings  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  in  Pittsburgh.  The  stairways,  balconies  and  columns  have  a 
certain  sohdness  by  reason  of  being  built  of  marble.  Even  the  ceil¬ 
ings  look  heavy  enough  to  give  the  columns  something  to  do.  But 
the  walls!  There  are  none.  A  few  thin  and  feeble  laths  of  pilasters 
stand  tremblingly  in  a  sky  of  smoke  lit  up  by  the  lurid  glare  of  far 
down  furnaces,  and  floating  in  this  some  lovely  figures  pay  homage 
to  the  armed  man  of  iron,  also  floating.  He,  of  course,  makes  the 
scene  impossible,  but  you  don’t  make  a  painting  flat  by  making  it 
improbable.  And  piercing  the  misty  deeps  are  the  doors  to  rooms 
which  look  as  if  they  had  wandered  in  quite  by  mistake.  Is  that  an 
extension  of  architecture,  Mr.  Painter  .5^ 

The  illustrator’s  art  may  be  and  often  is  an  extension  of  literature. 
It  illumines  the  text.  The  artist’s  pictures  sometimes  have 
great  and  noble  thoughts  enshrined  in  their  beauty,  and  are 
their  own  excuse.  But  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  mural  paint- 
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ing  shall  be  different  from  this.  Color  we  need  on  our  walls,  as  well 
as  form,  but  how  may  we  properly  paint  that  form  ?  The  painters 
of  the  Renaissance  set  the  pace  by  painting  their  splendid  pictures 
without  regard  to  the  architectural  surroundings  or  the  purpose  of 
the  surface  on  which  they  painted,  just  as  the  architects  used  their 
forms  without  regard  for  material  or  structure.  It  did  not  fret  them 
when  their  stone  arches  required  iron  rods  to  keep  them  from  falhng 
because  the  thrusts  were  not  provided  for  in  the  piers.  So  that  the 
painters  cannot  be  blamed  for  using  the  wall  for  the  glory  of  their 
art  rather  than  for  the  glory  of  architecture ;  and  as  we  are  still  in  the 
Renaissance,  still  believe  that  dead  forms  fit  us  better  than  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  own  life  in  our  buildings,  we  cannot  blame  the  modern 
painters  for  falling  into  the  trap  of  that  gorgeous  past. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  demand  a  vital  architecture,  and  we  must 
also  demand  vital  and  reasonable  adjuncts  to  it.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  set  bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  mural  painting,  although  I  myself 
see  no  way  in  which  such  painting  can  be  kept  flat  without  looking 
thin,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  artists  anything  like  their  present 
freedom  of  expression.  The  real  trouble  is  that  our  schools  and  our 
layman’s  worship  of  art  as  expressed  in  painting  and  sculpture  have 
divorced  it  from  craftsmanship.  Our  painters  learn  to  paint  pictures 
first  and  walls  afterward.  They  should  learn  “plain  and  decorative” 
house  painting  first.  If  our  art  schools  were  crafts  schools  primarily, 
as  Gutzon  Borglum  demands  that  they  shall  be,  we  might  have  great 
hopes  for  a  real  mural  art,  and  not  so  many  of  the  students  of  such 
schools  would  spend  their  lives  in  hopeless  disillusion,  despising  the 
only  work  they  can  get  paid  for.  And  out  of  the  army  of  craftsmen, 
usefully  employed  in  making  and  decorating  the  affairs  of  everyday 
life,  would  come  up  the  giants  of  the  brush,  with  something  worth 
telling  us  besides  the  glory  of  their  own  skill,  some  message  for  the 
people,  whom  they  would  then  know,  as  pregnant  as  the  glorified  folk 
music  which  constitutes  all  of  the  world’s  real  music. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  church  dominated  the  life  of  the 
people  and  expressed  their  highest  longings,  and  the  highest 
and  best  of  the  painter’s  art  vras  then  expended  for  the  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  church  as  a  church  rather  than  of  the  architecture  of  the 
church.  But  we  no  longer  build  churches  for  the  people,  only  for 
sects  and  classes  of  people,  and  there  is  little  stimulus  for  the  painter’s 
art  in  them.  They  are  not  vital  enough  to  woo  the  painter  to  their 
walls,  and  if  he  were  to  be  induced  to  glorify  their  sectionahsm  he 
would  be  tied  to  an  art  as  Mediaeval  as  their  conception  of  religion 
is,  and  those  churches  that  are  vital  enough  to  demand  a  living  ex- 
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Front  a  Decoration  by  John  Sargent  in  the  Boston  Museum. 


SARGENT  S  PROPHETS  ARE  WONDERFUL, 
BUT  NOT  ARCHITECTURE.” 


“abbey’s  knights  are  literary,  and  therefore 

FITTING  FOR  A  LIBRARY  :  BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  WALLS.” 


THESE  PAINTINGS  MAY  PE  AN  EXTENSION  OF  LITERATURE, 
BUT  THEY  ARE  NOT  AN  EXTENSION  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 


“VERY  SPLENDID  PAINTING  IS  THE  ROOF  OF  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL 
BUT  IT  IS  SCENE  PAINTING,  NOT  ARCHITECTURE. 
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pression  of  a  living  religion  are  both  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  and 
too  interested  in  the  work  in  hand  to  care  to  divert  their  fighting  force 
to  painted  symbols.  Until  we  have  a  church  vital  enough  to  draw 
the  painters  and  builders  to  build  its  sanctuary  for  love,  there  will 
be  no  great  art  in  our  churches. 

Neither  are  we  worshipers  of  the  State,  as  the  Romans  were. 
Our  temples  of  the  State  are  too  often  temples  of  graft  and  seldom 
a  true  expression  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
so  that  the  opportunity  they  offer  to  the  mural  painter  is  not  very 
seductive  except  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  self-expression.  One 
cannot  look  for  a  harmonious  and  convincing  whole  out  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  our  painters  and  sculptors  by  such  a  wretched  sham 
as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  Commonplace 
in  scheme,  feeble  and  vapid  in  detail,  without  a  note  of  modernism 
or  relevancy  to  our  democratic  form  of  government,  it  is  no  more 
than  an  ill-fitting  tomb  for  the  work  of  conscientious  painters,  sculp¬ 
tors  and  craftsmen.  While  some  of  our  public  buildings  are  better 
built  and  follow  more  carefully  the  borrowed  detail  of  the  past,  few 
if  any  of  them  are  vital  with  the  thoughts  and  enthusiasms  of  the 
present.  In  fact  our  so-called  culture  rather  despises  enthusiasms 
when  expressed  in  the  work  of  our  hands  and  clings  tenaciously  to 
the  learning  and  enthusiasms  of  other  days  made  respectable  by  death. 

The  theater  might  well  lend  itself  to  the  painter’s  brush.  It  is 
the  home  of  symbolism.  Its  work  is  both  educational  and  joyous. 
We  pay  well  to  be  amused  and  diverted,  and  we  might  reasonably 
demand  that  some  of  our  money  be  spent  on  the  embellishment  of 
the  playhouse  by  the  hands  of  our  master  painters. 

But  we  are  primarily  a  domestic  people,  and  it  is  about  our  homes 
that  we  should  expect  to  center  our  greatest  efforts  for  beauty.  But 
except  in  the  transplanted  palaces  of  the  rich,  we  have  to  be  content 
with  the  very  simple  forms  of  decoration  and  we  seem  barred  out  of 
our  greatest  heritage,  the  significant  art  of  our  fellow  men.  But  for 
the  questionable  advantage  of  the  occasional  visit  to  galleries  and 
exhibitions  of  painting,  our  lives  are  pretty  much  devoid  of  real  art 
except  for  music,  and  yet  here  where  we  live  should  we  find  the  stim¬ 
ulus  to  endeavor  and  growth  wrapped  up  in  the  true  art  products 
of  master  men. 

We  have  so  stupidly  arranged  our  economic  relations  that  even 
the  craftsmen  who  make  or  could  make  beautiful  things  cannot 
afford  to  buy  each  other’s  wares.  This  would  not  be  so  true  if  our 
art  people  were  craft  people  first  and  what  we  recognize  as  artists 
afterward,  and  it  is  this  very  lack  of  craftsmanship,  of  willingness  to 
serve  our  fellow  men  in  the  little  things,  that  keeps  us  from  doing  the 


THE  CONQUEROR 


big  things.  All  great  music  is  glorified  folk  music,  and  all  great 
architecture  is  glorified  craftsmanship,  and  we  may  not  have  the 
one  without  the  other.  Architecture  is  not  diagrams,  paper  plans, 
but  building  materials  put  together  by  craftsmen,  with  wall  and  roof, 
pinnacle  or  dome,  fashioned  in  lines  of  beauty,  sculpture  that  is  cut 
upon  the  necessary  stones  of  the  edifice,  color  and  form  built  into  its 
walls,  splendid  with  the  aspirations  of  designers,  of  users  and  of  fash¬ 
ioners  alike,  tentative,  seeking  always  the  simple  and  higher  form, 
content  to  be  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  new  day’s  life,  a  record 
of  growth  primarily  and  of  knowledge  secondarily, — this  is  archi¬ 
tecture.  And  it  will  come  only  when  the  builders,  painters,  architects 
and  sculptors  stoop  to  conquer, — pick  up  the  tools  of  the  crafts, 
knowing  that  nothing  is  too  lowly  to  be  glorified  that  is  of  service  to 
man.  Self-expression  may  reach  its  highest  plane  in  ornamenting 
and  making  expressive  the  commonplace,  and  only  by  being  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  commonplace  can  one  hope  to  become  the  master  of  art’s 
consummate  glories. 


THE  CONQUEROR 

WHAT  are  the  fears  and  toils  of  life  to  me. 

That  I  should  tremble  on  my  guarded  throne 
Or  plead  for  pity,  making  human  moan 
Like  any  helpless  creature!  Verily 
The  crown  is  to  the  conqueror,  and  I  see 
Beyond  this  hour  of  battle.  I  have  sown 
With  lavish  hand  my  fertile  fields,  and  own 
The  plenty  of  my  harvests.  Destiny, 

Tyrant  of  slaves,  is  servant  of  my  will; 

To  all  my  gods  are  her  libations  poured. 

And  only  at  my  bidding  may  she  fill 

The  cups  of  good  and  evil  on  my  board. 

My  song  Time’s  warning  finger  shall  not  still. 

Nor  Death  destroy  me  with  his  flaming  sword. 

Elsa  Barker. 
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JOAQUIN  SOROLLA  Y  BASTIDA:  A  MODERN 
SPANISH  MASTER;  BY  KATHARINE  M.  ROOF 


5  YOU  step  from  the  dull  light  and  dead  air  of  the 
Subway  into  the  clear  cold  wind  that  blows  across 
the  Hudson  on  your  way  to  the  Sorolla  pictures,  you 
get  something  of  that  impression  of  sunshine,  fresh¬ 
ness  and  blueness  that  you  feel  in  your  first  glance  at 
one  of  the  Spanish  master’s  canvases.  Early  and 
late  on  certain  days  the  ragged  perpendicular  blue 
shadows  on  the  Palisades  are  such  as  Sorolla  loves  to  paint. 

The  library  and  museum  founded  by  Archer  M.  Huntington  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  was  opened 
to  the  public  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  It  is  the  gift  of  one  who  loves 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards  to  the  people  of  his  own  country,  given  that 
they  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  art,  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  present  exhibit  of  the  pictures  of 
Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida  is  part  of  this  plan.  It  is  to  be  followed 
by  another  of  the  work  of  Zuloaga,  a  Spanish  painter  not  generally 
known  in  America. 

What  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  of  our  country  is 
that  little  northwest  edge  of  Manhattan  where  the  Huntington  build¬ 
ing  stands !  It  faces  Audubon  Park,  named  for  the  great  naturalist 
whose  house  is  close  by— with  a  mansard  roof  added  at  the  period 
when  that  adornment  seemed  an  indispensable  part  of  domestic 
architecture.  Trinity  graveyard  is  a  block  away,  and  not  far  off  the 
grave  of  The  Amiable  Child.  There  are  houses  that  tell  of  the  time 
when  that  region  was  country,  of  the  time  when  it  was  suburban,  of 
the  period  when  it  became  city  and  outskirts.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  architecture  of  the  neighborhood,  which  ranges  from  that  of  the 
simple  homely  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  to  the  rococo  horrors 
that  followed,  and  the  subsequent  Queen  Anne  cottage  era  that 
imagined  itself  aesthetic,  and  concludes  with  the  smug  impersonality 
of  the  modern  flat.  Then  there  are  great  mounds  of  raw  earth  in 
process  of  upheaval,  preparatory  to  further  building,  and  about  their 
edges  are  the  improvised  shacks  belonging  to  the  Italian  laborers, 
recent  citizens,  who  are  doing  the  work.  As  you  glance  in  and  see 
them  at  their  lunch,  glimpses  of  dark  faces  and  red  neck-scarfs  recall 
their  relationship  to  the  Latin  nation  to  which  the  new  library  and 
museum  a  block  away  is  a  monument,  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
mixture  of  races  in  our  English-speaking  country.  For  this  building, 
the  most  recently  finished  of  all,  fitly  stands  for  the  present  period  of 
America’s  development.  Its  entrance  is  flanked  by  two  flags, — the 
yellow  and  red  that  symbolizes  the  ancient  beauty  of  an  old  race  and 
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a  Southern  country,  the  stars  and  stripes  that  stand  for  a  new  land 
and  that  are  brave  if  not  beautiful. 

Those  who  keep  in  touch  with  current  affairs  in  Paris,  which  is 
still  the  cosmopolitan  art  center  of  the  world,  know  that  the 
best  work  in  the  yearly  Salon  is  no  longer  that  of  French  painters 
but  of  Spanish  and  American  artists.  The  opportunities  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  at  home  for  familiarizing  themselves  with  contemporaneous 
Continental  art  are,  of  course,  more  limited,  although  foreign  artists 
are  represented  at  our  expositions.  Sorolla,  I  believe,  exhibited  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
know  something  about  the  painter  himself,  it  may  be  stated  that  he 
was  born  in  Valencia  of  humble  parents  who  died  in  his  childhood; 
that  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  a  locksmith,  who  had  planned  the 
same  career  for  his  nephew.  When  the  boy’s  talent  manifested 
itself,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  attend  an  art  class,  and  at  fifteen 
Sorolla  definitely  gave  up  locksmithing  and  devoted  all  his  time  to 
studying  art.  Subsequently  he  visited  Rome  and  Paris  and  came 
in  touch  vdth  the  more  varied  field  of  Continental  art.  But  the  boy 
who  had  seen  the  Velasquezes  in  the  Madrid  museum  had  already 
read  the  last  word  of  the  history  of  art  up  to  its  present  writing. 
Add  to  the  imperishable  name  of  the  seventeenth-century  master 
that  of  Goya  of  the  century  preceding  our  own,  and  you  realize  the 
ideal  that  is  before  the  Spanish  painters  of  today. 

People  have  different  ways  of  acquainting  themselves  with  pic¬ 
tures,  as  they  have  their  individual  ways  of  enjoying  other  things. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  sometimes  in  a  gallery  that  if  people  must  be 
instructed  in  printed  monologues  “How  to  Listen  to  Music”  and 
“How  to  Judge  a  Picture,”  it  might  be  an  excellent  idea  for  someone 
to  write  on  “How  to  Enjoy  the  Arts”  in  question.  The  first  maxim 
would  certainly  be  “Be  honest  with  yourself  and  don’t  pretend  to  like 
a  picture  that  doesn’t  really  appeal  to  you,”  and  the  second  would  be 
“Don’t  attempt  to  do  too  much  at  a  time.”  Studying  pictures  is 
peculiarly  fatiguing  to  the  eye  and  attention,  and  after  a  short  time 
the  mind  ceases  to  record  impressions.  Yet  even  people  who  have 
realized  this  fact  will  attempt  to  take  in  all  the  pictures  in  a  foreign 
gallery  or  a  large  exhibition  in  one  long  visit.  The  artist  or  art 
student,  of  course,  approaches  a  picture  with  a  different  viewpoint 
from  that  of  the  layman,  for  to  the  professional  the  greatest  interest 
lies  in  the  way  the  thing  is  done.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  visitor 
studying  the  Sorolla  collection — and  indeed  this  is  true  of  all  “one 
man  e^mibits” — will  receive  the  truest  impression  of  the  painter’s 
temperament  and  quality  by  first  walking  neither  too  quickly  nor 
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“leonese  peasants”:  joaquin 

SOKOLLA  Y  liASTlDA,  PAINTER. 


'sea  TDYL”  :  JOAQUIN  SOROLLA 
r  BASTIDA,  PAINTER. 


HIS  MAJESTY  ALFONSO  XIII,  KING  OF  SPAIN 
JOAQUIN  SOROLLA  Y  BASTIDA,  PAINTER. 


“old  Castilian”  :  joaquin  sorolla 

Y  BASTIDA,  PAINTER. 


“naked  baby”  :  joaquin  sorolla 

Y  BASTIDA,  PAINTER. 
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too  slowly  through  all  the  rooms,  inevitably  pausing  longer  before 
some  than  others,  and  selecting,  of  course,  unconsciously  those  he 
will  return  to  afterward.  Taken  in  this  way  one  realizes  at  once 
vividly  the  painter’s  choice  of  subject,  which  means  his  art  person¬ 
ality.  It  is  clear  that  the  thing  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  this 
Spanish  master  in  outdoor  subjects  is  the  beauty  of  flesh  and  white 
and  bright-colored  stuffs  in  brilliant  sea  sunlight.  But  there  are  also 
a  number  of  strongly  individualized  portraits.  One  can  fairly  feel 
the  wind  and  the  hot  sunshine,  smell  the  salt  air,  hear  the  children’s 
voices  in  these  beach  subjects.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  since  the  beginning  of  the  Plein  Air  movement  has  dealt  so  success¬ 
fully  with  the  problem  of  the  figure  in  outdoor  atmosphere.  One 
canvas,  “The  Grandson,”  shows  the  most  wonderful  painting  of  a 
child’s  white  naked  back  in  the  sunlight  against  the  background  of 
the  sea.  Another,  “Low  Tide,”  a  little  barefoot  girl  carrying  a  pail 
over  the  wet  sand  is  of  an  incredible  freshness  and  verity, — the  clear 
sweep  of  the  gray-blue  sand,  the  little  crisp  light-colored  figure,  with 
small  but  poignant  touches  of  red,  blue  and  violet  in  her  hair  and  hat 
ribbons  and  in  remote  figures.  “Taking  in  the  Sail,”  an  old  man  with 
a  red  cap  in  sunlight  against  a  dark  background  of  intensely  blue  sea, 
is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  painting.  So  is  the  “Little  Girl  with 
Blue  Ribbon,”  a  pink  child  against  blue  sand.  “Children  in  the 
Sea,”  a  group  of  naked  boys  in  the  water,  is  technically  a  marvel. 
The  way  the  figures  and  their  reflections  are  blotted  into  the  blue  is 
a  thing  to  inspire  awe  in  the  heart  of  the  student.  Another  group 
called  simply  “  Children  on  the  Beach”  is  an  indescribable  transcription 
of  the  light,  shade  and  evasive  mixture  of  both  that  one  sees  upon 
flesh  in  the  strong  sea  sunlight  with  its  attendant  blue  shadow.  It 
is  one  of  the  canvases  that  must  have  made  the  painter  supremely 
happy  when  he  saw  how  he  had  caught  the  elusive  thing  and  pinned 
it  there.  “After  the  Bath”  is  another  such  a  marvel  of  achievement. 
It  shows  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  in  a  wet  bathing  suit  of  some  light- 
colored  cotton  stuff  which  clings  here  and  there  to  her  figure.  A 
young  man  is  covering  her  with  a  white  sheet  which  is  half  in  shade, 
half  in  dazzling  sunlight.  The  painting  of  the  sunlight,  the  light 
and  shade  on  the  reddened  faces  and  flesh,  the  color  of  the  flesh 
through  the  wet  cloth  is  a  revelation  of  technique.  A  small  canvas 
of  bathers,  presented  to  our  own  painter,  William  M.  Chase,  by  the 
artist,  a  mere  indication,  blotting  in  of  figures,  is  another  marvel  of 
effect  and  generalization.  “Sea  Idyl,”  another  study  of  bathers,  a 
boy  and  girl  lying  on  the  sand,  shows  a  delightful  effect  of  the  boy’s 
bare  legs  half  submerged  in  the  water.  In  all  of  these  beach  sub¬ 
jects  the  attitudes  of  the  bathers  are  almost  startlingly  characteristic. 
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All  the  instinctive  actions  and  movements  of  the  baby,  the  small 
boy,  the  little  girl  in  the  water  have  been  caught  and  recorded.  If 
there  is  a  defect,  an  occasional  failure  of  effect,  in  these  remarkable 
pictures,  it  is  in  the  painting  of  the  water,  which  now  and  then  has  a 
lack  of  verisimilitude,  of  texture.  The  problem  of  preserving  the 
dazzling  brilliancy  of  white  material  and  human  flesh  in  strong  sun¬ 
light  against  water  is  one  that  is  seldom  successfully  dealt  with.  The 
rub  comes  in  the  process  of  lowering  the  tone  of  the  water  sufficiently 
to  preserve  the  brilliancy  of  the  effect  without  sacrificing  the  essential 
quality  of  looking  like  water.  It  is  a  subtle  and  complex  problem. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  painters  commonly  labeled  as  impressionists 
lacks  lamentably  in — if  it  does  not  display  utter  ignorance  of — the 
question  of  values. 

The  three  large  canvases  in  the  upper  gallery  are  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  in  the  exhibition.  “Beaching  the  Boat”  looks  as  if  it  were  an 
earlier  canvas,  wrought  before  the  painter  had,  in  the  popular  phrase, 
found  himself.  The  landscapes  without  figures,  upon  the  whole, 
give  one  the  feeling  of  being  inferior  in  quality  to  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Some  suggest  Monet.  The  “Shadow  of  the  Alcantara  Bridge”  is 
an  interesting  exception,  in  which  the  picture  might  be  said  to  be  in 
the  water.  “St.  Martin’s  Bridge,”  a  study  of  water,  a  bridge  and 
the  opposite  shore  is  also  delightful. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  in  the  exhibition, — perhaps  the 
most  so  from  the  professional  standpoint — is  the  marvelous 
collection  of  small  canvases  of  which  almost  every  one  is  a 
masterpiece.  No  one  has  ever  given  more  successfully  the  sense 
of  what  the  eye  takes  in  at  the  first  glance — but  it  is  the  glance  of  the 
master!  Such  an  exquisite  sense  of  mass,  of  light  and  dark,  of  the 
exact  value  of  vivid  spots  of  color,  must  be  revealed  to  most  perceptions 
through  the  eyes  of  the  painter.  The  majority  of  these  small  canvases 
are  beach  subjects,— -a  group  of  bright-colored  figures,  one  or  two 
isolated  bits  of  color  against  the  sands,  effects  in  color,  tone,  light  and 
shadow,  all  with  the  value,  the  sense  of  space  and  atmosphere,  of 
large  canvases. 

The  portraits  and  indoor  studies  furnish  more  material  for  study 
— Sorolla  is  a  wonderful  object  lesson  for  the  student.  The  mother 
and  small  baby  in  bed,  a  study  of  the  painter’s  wife  and  child,  is 
striking,  humanly  and  artistically, — the  beautiful  simple  painting 
of  the  two  great  masses  of  white, — the  bed  and  the  wall,  and  the  two 
spots  of  the  faces,  the  dark  profile  of  the  mother  turned  toward  the 
mystery  of  her  baby’s  small  pink  face.  Two  of  the  most  interesting 
portraits  in  the  collection  are  of  the  painter’s  wife.  Both  show  her 
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in  black,  in  one  standing,  the  significant  note  of  a  red  spindle  chair 
touched  in  at  the  left;  the  other  is  seated  in  a  dark  interior,  the 
hands  and  bits  of  the  gown  come  out  into  the  light,  but  the  smile 
shimmers  obscurely  in  the  shadow.  Another  portrait  of  the  artist’s 
little  girl  Maria  with  a  note  of  red  in  her  dark  hair  is  a  fascinating 
bit  of  painting.  There  are  a  number  of  portraits  of  men  of 
widely  varying  types,  and  the  interesting  thing  about  them,  above 
and  beyond  their  technical  excellence,  is  their  unusual  quality  of 
reflecting  the  individuality  of  the  subject  instead  of  focusing  attention 
upon  the  technique  or  mannerisms  of  the  painter.  Each  portrait 
gives  one  the  feeling  of  having  actually  seen  the  person  represented. 
They  are  painted,  in  short,  in  the  subject’s  atmosphere,  not  the 
artist’s. 

At  the  second  seeing,  the  interest — to  one  having  that  interest — 
centers  most  strongly  upon  the  technique.  The  thing  one  realizes 
first  is  its  inspiring  freshness.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  uncertainty, 
worry  or  fumble.  The  less  successful  canvases  just  turned  out  so 
— the  accident  of  spontaneous  expression.  As  Mr.  Chase  often 
says  to  his  pupils,  it  is  only  the  mediocre  man  whose  work  is  always 
even.  Yet  do  not  let  anyone  misunderstand  this  use  of  the  word 
spontaneous.  Years  of  study  lie  behind  that  fresh  direct  expression 
that  we  admire  in  the  work  of  the  master.  The  sure  strong  swirl 
and  stroke  of  Sorolla’s  brush  is  the  result  of  complete  mastery  of 
the  elements  of  his  art.  There  is  no  hesitation.  It  has  the  certainty 
of  the  brush  of  the  Japanese  artist.  Notice  the  wonderful  simplicity 
of  the  drawing  that  expresses  the  delicate  subtle  lines, — the  baby’s 
legs  contracted  at  the  touch  of  water,  the  characteristic  anatomy 
of  the  little  boy,  the  subtlety  of  the  flesh  tones,  so  modeled  yet  so 
faintly  dift’erentiated  in  value  and  color.  But  Sorolla  is  no  longer 
conscious  of  these  things  that  burden  the  mind  of  the  student.  He 
has  learned  them  and  forgotten  them.  He  saw  his  picture  finished 
in  his  mind  before  he  put  his  brush  to  canvas.  Each  stroke  was  sure 
and  a  step  to  the  end.  The  canvases  of  many  painters — some  of  our 
tonalists  in  particular — are  not  devoid  of  the  suggestion  that  their 
effect  was  stumbled  upon  by  accident,  and  only  too  often  the  paint  is 
fumbled  into  deadness  in  the  process.  This  is  true  of  the  work  of  one 
of  our  landscapists  who  commands  high  prices.  But  it  is  never  the 
case  with  Sorolla.  Everywhere  one  is  struck  with  the  freshness  of 
the  idea  as  it  first  came  to  the  painter.  And  the  idea  is  always  clear. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  why  the  painter  chose 
his  motive. 
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THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  SPECIALIZATION: 
A  METHOD  NEEDED  WHICH  WILL  ADAPT 
THE  WHOLE  RACE  KNOWLEDGE  TO  THE 
COMMON  LIFE:  BY  SIDNEY  MORSE 

HAT  the  world  wants  today  is  a  new  conception  of 
democracy.  That  the  common  man,  often  falsely 
called  the  ignorant  man,  is  the  most  important  social 
factor;  that  the  mass  of  common  men  is  the  basis  of 
social  law  and  order  and  its  heart  the  social  center 
of  gravity;  that  the  common  way  of  life  is  the  right 
way, — all  these  are  phases  of  a  more  democratic  h^it 
of  thought  to  which  we  must  return. 

These  facts  will  be  more  apparent  on  consideration  of  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  represented  by  the  modern  type  of  specialist.  The 
phrase  “common  man”  is  suggestive.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge, — as  of  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  functions — that  a 
man  must  have  to  be  human  and  to  be  normal.  This  knowledge 
all  men  share  in  common.  The  significant  fact  concerning  the  so- 
called  common  man  is  that  he  has  little  other  knowledge.  He  is  not 
ignorant.  As  compared  with  animals  or  savages,  he  knows  much. 
But  his  knowledge,  being  common  to  all,  does  not  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  fellows.  The  most  advanced  specialist  is  an  opposite 
extreme.  His  distinction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  knowledge 
of  his  specialty  possessed  by  no  other  human  being  save  himself. 
There  is  a  vast  gap  between  these  antipodes. 

So  regarded,  the  specialist  is  at  once  seen  to  be  in  a  lonely  and 
precarious  position.  He  is  a  pioneer  beyond  the  confines  of  knowledge. 
The  heart  of  humanity  beats  back  yonder,  centrally,  in  the  mass  of 
common  men.  The  varied  interests  of  human  life  are  there.  These 
the  specialist  has  forsaken.  One  is  reminded  of  the  Forty-niner 
who  abandoned  home  and  friends,  placed  his  all  on  a  prairie  schooner 
and  directed  his  footsteps  toward  Sutter’s  Creek.  Piece  by  piece  he 
lightened  his  load  of  possessions,  to  arrive  at  last, — ^if  by  chance  he 
did  arrive, — a  spent  and  not  infrequently  a  broken  creature. 

The  confines  of  knowledge  are  now  so  extensive  and  the  frontier 
is  so  far  away  that  to  reach  it  a  man  must  concentrate  the  energies 
of  a  lifetime  upon  a  single  task.  Concentration  is  essential  to  the 
specialist.  Unavoidably  it  implies  neglect  of  other  things.  And 
society,  like  Nature,  punishes  neglect  of  function  by  atrophy.  The 
specialist  tends  to  encroach  upon  the  time  due  to  the  interests  and 
obligations  of  common  life, — friends,  family,  society.  His  specialty 
detracts  from  the  duties  of  parent,  of  citizen  or  of  churchman.  He 
not  infrequently  withdraws  from  these  to  spend  himself  in  the  attempt 
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to  outstrip  every  competitor  in  the  race  for  scientific  achievement. 
And  friends  and  society,  by  a  law  of  Nature,  repay  him  by  like 
neglect.  Common  men  have  no  use  for  the  specialist.  Eventually  he 
vdns,  perhaps,  but  the  mass  of  men  take  little  account  of  his  win¬ 
ning.  A  few  newspaper  notices,  soon  forgotten;  a  few  magazine 
articles  that  nobody  understands;  a  few  books  unread;  vast  potential 
good,  no  doubt,  to  coming  generations,  but  little  present  benefit, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  specialist, — such  is  the  record. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  age  of  specialization  is  hardly  past. 
We  are  in  the  thick  of  it.  If  pervades  every  phase  of  life.  Farmers 
specialize,  laborers  specialize;  so  do  business  men,  doctors,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  educators.  Scientists  specialize,  of  course.  Doubtless 
a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  scientist  who  specializes 
in  Sanskrit  and  the  workman  who  specializes  in  shoe-pegs.  But 
there  is  truth  in  the  witticism  of  a  philanthropist  who  referred  to  a 
specialist  in  the  natural  sciences  as  “a  kind  of  sublimated  day- 
laborer.” 

Meantime  we  are  told  that  the  day  of  the  all-round  man 
has  passed.  In  pioneer  times  most  men  were  farmers,  most 
women  mothers  and  housekeepers.  We  are  told  that  the 
farmer’s  family  of  past  generations  conducted  some  sixty-five  occu¬ 
pations  on  his  farm,  each  of  which  has  given  rise,  in  modern  times, 
to  a  distinctive  trade.  The  farmer  was  carpenter,  blacksmith  and 
carriage  ironer.  He  worked  metals.  He  made  boots  and  shoes. 
He  built  furniture.  And  the  women  of  his  family  spun,  dyed,  and 
wove  cloth,  made  rugs,  carpets,  and  the  like.  Nowadays  a  farmer 
goes  to  a  blacksmith  for  metal  work,  hires  a  carpenter  to  construct 
and  repair  his  buildings,  and  buys  at  the  general  store  cheap  factory- 
made  articles.  We  are  told  that  these  articles  are  a  thousand  times 
better  than  the  crude,  homespun  and  handmade  fabrics  and  furnish¬ 
ings  of  his  grandparents;  further,  that  no  man  willingly  would  hark 
back  to  the  days  of  his  grandsires.  But  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question. 

At  all  events,  in  those  days  they  made  men.  And  a  question  is 
persistently  coming  up  from  all  points  of  the  compass  as  to  the  mental 
and  moral  fiber  of  the  rising  generation.  The  suspicion  is  shrewdly 
gaining  upon  us  that  perhaps,  in  the  process  of  cheapening  every¬ 
thing,  we  are  turning  out  also  a  generation  of  cheap  humanity;  which 
proposition,  if  it  be  demonstrable,  would  cause  us  to  question  whether 
the  benefits  of  specialization  and  the  division  of  labor  resulting  in 
cheapness  may  not,  after  all,  have  been  too  dearly  bought. 

The  same  question  presents  itself  in  the  domain  of  education. 
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A  recent  volume  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  like  a  high  explosive,  it  seems  likely  to  shatter  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  present  methods  in  education  and  ultimately  to  clear  the 
way  for  a  sounder  basis  and  more  enduring  superstructure,  for  it 
frankly  points  out  that  the  way  of  advancement  for  the  college  teacher 
now  is  through  specialization.  His  back  is  accordingly  turned  to 
the  groups  of  undergraduates  in  his  classes  and  his  face  is  set  toward 
the  confines  of  advanced  learning.  Undergraduates  are  the  sons 
of  common  men.  The  college  or  university  teacher  too  frequently 
has  little  time  for  them  and  less  sympathy,  for  the  energies  of  the 
specialist  are  absorbed  in  striving  to  win  place  in  the  ranks  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigators.  He  abstracts  himself  from  his  class  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  his  monograph,  and  meantime  the  undergraduates  are  as 
she^  without  a  shepherd. 

That  the  effect  of  extreme  specialization  must  be  to  narrow  the 
individual  to  the  focus  of  his  specialty,  will  hardly  be  denied.  A 
farmer’s  boy,  making  for  himself  a  pair  of  shoes,  gains  breadth  of 
skill  and  aptitude  as  far  beyond  comparison  with  that  of  the  artisan 
whose  day’s  work  is  making  shoe-p^s,  as  crude  handiwork  is  below 
the  standard  of  a  modern  factory.  Put  making  shoes  represents  one 
sixty-fifth  of  the  skill  of  the  old-time  farmer’s  boy;  making  shoe-pegs, 
one  sixty-fifth  of  the  task  of  a  modern  factory.  And  the  square  of 
sixty-five  would  suggest  perhaps  the  superior  advantage  in  intellectual 
development  of  a  New  England  farm  trainii^  a  hundred  years  ago, 
as  compared  with  the  factory  life  of  today.  They  had  a  saying  once 
that  the  great  crop  of  New  England  was  men.  The  saying  is  as  old- 
fashioned  now  as  the  mode  of  life  that  justified  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  evils  of  over-specialization  are  not 
confined  to  the  specialists.  There  is  something  seductive 
about  a  new  trail.  Men  like  to  follow  it  just  to  see  where  it 
will  end.  And  the  specialist,  naturally  enough,  likes  to  justify  his 
own  wisdom.  The  result  is  that  we  are  all  solicited  to  specialize,  and 
that  not  in  one  but  in  fifty  directions.  The  day  of  the  all-round 
man  being  at  an  end,  let  the  boy  decide  what  he  is  to  be.  Let  him 
elect  studies  and  shape  all  efforts  to  that  end.  Or,  if  he  cannot 
decide  for  himself,  let  him  take  advice  of  the  experts  until  he  can 
make  his  own  election.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  doctors  disagree. 
The  specialists  have  not  only  moved  diametrically  away  from  the 
social  center  of  gravity  but  at  different  angles  to  one  another.  The 
farther  they  advance,  the  farther  apart  they  become.  Thus  having 
little  sympathy  with  common  men,  they  have  less  with  one  another. 
Among  college  teachers,  the  speeialist  in  ancient  languages  advocates 
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the  classics  as  the  gymnasium  of  the  mind  and  the  main  avenue  to 
social  distinction.  The  specialist  in  modern  languages  dispar^es 
dead  language  and  urges  English  or  other  modern  tongues.  Tne 
expert  in  mathematics  ignores  the  languages  and  advocates  special¬ 
ization  in  his  department.  Is  it  surprising  that  among  these  con¬ 
flicting  opinions,  a  student  not  infrequently  is  said  to  select  the  master 
who  is  the  best  fellow  and  the  subjects  that  he  thinks  likely  to  be 
easiest  to  get  through 

The  result  of  excessive  specializi^  are  so  numerous  and  apparent 
that  they  need  only  be  suggested.  The  whole  influence  of  tms  prin¬ 
ciple  is  centrifugal.  It  is  anti-social.  It  tends  to  split  up  the  family, 
giving  each  member  an  interest  not  shared  in  common,  and  thus  to 
disorganize  the  home.  It  tends  also  to  disrupt  the  village  community 
by  impelling  the  more  intelligent  members  to  pursue  the  lines  of 
their  special  interests  toward  centers  of  population.  It  disrupts  the 
church  into  sects  and  the  sects  into  cliques.  It  has  produced  chaos 
in  the  educational  world.  By  its  very  nature  it  loosens  all  bonds. 
Common  men  are  injured  when  their  sons  are  taken  from  them  to 
become  specialists.  And  the  specialist,  who  gets  most  out  of  touch 
with  common  life,  is  the  most  injured  of  all. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  wheels  of  time  cannot 
be  set  back.  A  case  could  doubtless  be  made  in  favor  of  the  special¬ 
ists  which  would  justify  them  in  the  good  opinion  of  mankind.  Civil¬ 
ization  has  profited  by  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  We  have  them 
amongst  us  and  we  would  not  willingly  dispense  with  them  even  if 
we  could.  The  question  then  is  not  how  to  destroy,  but  how  to  con¬ 
struct.  How  may  we  turn  to  account  the  results  of  specialization 
in  such  fashion  as  to  counteract  its  abuses  and  take  advantage  of  the 
resulting  good  ? 

The  interpretation  of  the  diagram  on  page  twenty-eight  may  afford 
a  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  field  of  society  is 
seen  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  common  men,  a  great  majority  of 
the  race,  located  centrally.  The  radial  lines  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  various  tendencies  of  scientific  investigation.  The  spiral  sug¬ 
gests  the  rhythm  of  human  evolution;  the  isolated  dots,  the  position 
of  specialists  pushing  out  toward  the  confines  of  knowledge. 

It  is  at  once  seen  that  no  matter  how  far,  under  modern  conditions, 
a  specialist  may  go,  he  is  not  quite  alone.  The  most  advanced  worker 
has  always  at  nis  heels  a  little  group  of  his  rivals  and  associates. 
Modern  means  of  communication  have  brought  these  remote  groups 
into  close  intellectual  touch,  and  the  result  has  been  to  give  occasion 
to  the  principle  of  voluntary  association  which,  in  its  nature,  is  com- 
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plementary  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  specialization.  It  is 
centripetal.  It  is  social. 
In  the  rhythm  of  evolution 
the  outward  push  of  the 
specialist  is  met  by  this  in¬ 
ward  corresponding  pull. 
The  principle  of  volun¬ 
tary  association  has  come 
as  a  remedy  for  the  dan¬ 
gers  we  fear  from  extreme 
specialization,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  balance  which  at 
once  widens  and  cements 
the  foundations  of  the  so¬ 
cial  order. 

The  most  advanced 
groups  of  scientific  think¬ 
ers,  becoming  conscious  of 
their  aloofness  from  common  life,  recognize  in  their  specialty  a  bond 
of  union.  Associates  and  disciples,  even  rivals,  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  this  tie,  and  thus  by  voluntary  association  various  scien¬ 
tific  bodies  are  formed.  The  first  effect  of  this  closer  knitting  of 
human  bonds  among  advanced  thinkers  is,  perhaps,  to  revive  their 
social  sympathies.  Local,  national  and  international  congresses 
are  held.  Friendships  are  formed.  Wives  and  families  attend  and 
become  acquainted.  The  younger  men,  in  the  attitude  of  disciple- 
ship,  establish  personal  relations  with  their  elders.  But  on  the  other 
hand  this  type  of  voluntary  association  is  not  wholly  beneficial,  for 
the  effect  is  also  to  accentuate  the  prejudices  of  the  most  advanced 
specialists  against  common  men  and  the  common  way  of  life.  The 
lone  specialist,  cut  off  by  his  very  learning  from  the  sympathy  of 
mankind,  is  a  pathetic  figure.  He  may  return  upon  the  critics,  who 
characterize  him  as  “dried  up,”  scorn  for  scorn  and  look  for  his 
reward  to  future  generations,  but  he  is  in  some  need  of  human 
companions!^.  With  a  group  of  associated  specialists  the  case  is 
otherwise.  They  derive  mutual  strength  from  union  and  it  seems 
unfortunately  too  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers, 
the  men  who  just  now  are  determining  the  ideals  of  the  race,  is  largely 
disdainful  of  common  men  and  skeptical  as  to  the  idea  of  true  democ¬ 
racy.  This  is  not  merely  a  figure  of  speech.  The  editor  of  a  great 
modern  encyclopedia  reports  to  the  writer  that  scientific  experts,  as 
a  rule,  not  only  disdain  to  “write  down”  to  the  masses  the  results 
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of  their  investigations,  but  appear,  when  they  condescend  to  the  attempt 
to  do  so,  to  be  incapable  of  making  themselves  understood  by  com¬ 
mon  men.  The  prejudice  of  the  common  mind  against  specialists 
and  the  corresponding  embittered  hauteur  of  advanced  thinkers 
toward  the  masses  throw  into  strong  relief  the  extremes  of  the  gulf 
by  which  society  threatens  to  become  divided. 

Fortunately,  the  principle  of  voluntary  association  is 
rapidly  producing  a  new  type  of  social  institution  from  which 
there  seems  to  be  abundant  promise.  This  is  the  voluntary 
association  for  social  service,  of  which  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
-  of  Tuberculosis  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Associations  of  this  sort 
are  composed  of  two  classes  of  persons,  shading  gradually  into  one 
another;  and,  in  opposite  directions,  merging  into  the  mass  of  com¬ 
mon  men  upon  the  one  hand  and  into  the  scientific  associations  upon 
the  other.  One  new  and  most  interesting  type  is  the  modern  social 
worker,  the  man  (or  wmman)  who  perhaps  knows  very  little  more 
about  technical  aspects  of  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  than  does 
the  common  man;  but  who  sees  the  need  and  possesses  the  social 
sympathies,  the  tact  and  insight  needful  to  disclose  the  remedy  to 
those  who  are  afflicted.  The  opposite  type  is,  of  course,  the  trained 
medical  man  or  the  social  worker.  He  has  advanced  in  the  way  of 
specialization  so  far  as  to  meet  upon  a  footing  of  discipleship,  if  not 
of  equality,  the  leaders  in  medical  or  other  research  in  a  given  direc¬ 
tion.  But  he  has  now  faced  about  and  is  directing  his  energies 
toward  conveying  to  the  common  mind  the  needful  accession  of 
knowledge  that  will  enable  humanity  in  the  mass  to  effect  cures  and 
avoid  contagion.  Such  an  institution  as  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,  where  the  humblest  social  worker  may  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  most  advanced  philanthropic  thought  and  training, 
stands  as  a  milestone  of  human  progress.  Perhaps  no  more  signifi¬ 
cant  institution  exists  today. 

The  name  of  these  voluntary  associations,  which  extend  the  left 
hand,  nearest  the  heart,  to  the  common  man,  and  the  right  hand  of 
intellectual  fellowship  to  the  most  advanced  scientific  thinker,  is 
legion.  There  is  perhaps  a  tendency  to  overdo  the  remedy  and  to 
create  unwisely  a  multiplicity  of  associations.  Indeed  we  are  still 
on  the  backward  track  from  extreme  specializing  and  this  principle 
has  not  yet  lost  its  hold  upon  us.  The  very  associations  that  are 
counteracting  the  evils  of  too  much  specialization  are  themselves 
specializing.  Indeed,  along  each  of  the  radial  lines  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  a  voluntary  association  is  springing  up,  valuable  in  itself. 
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but  mischievous  in  so  far  as  it  is  indifferent  or  even  detrimental  to 
other  efforts. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  danger  of  over-specialization, 
even  in  efforts  that  are  themselves  social  and  synthetic  in  their  tend¬ 
encies,  may  be  found  in  the  difficulties  inevitably  met  in  small  towns 
and  villages  in  establishing  branches  of  the  various  national  organiza¬ 
tions.  There  are  in  a  given  village  but  few  persons  of  suflBcent  initia¬ 
tive,  courage  and  enthusiasm  to  inaugurate  a  campaign  of  any  kind. 
Let  us  say  that  there  are  three.  One  chances  to  become  interested 
in  the  movement  against  Child  Labor,  another  in  that  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  Tuberculosis,  and  the  third  specializes  against  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals.  Each  attempts  to  organize  locally.  Each  appeals  to  the 
public  for  funds  to  support  the  respective  national  organizations.  The 
obvious  result  is  unwise  duplication  of  machinery,  inadequate  organ¬ 
ization  and  support,  temporary  and  sporadic  effort.  What  is  wanted 
in  every  village  and  hamlet  is  a  federated  local  body  that  shall  repre¬ 
sent  and  keep  in  touch  with  every  worthy  national  movement. 

The  next  step  obviously  is  an  ultimate  association  of  associations, 
— a  federation  or  merger  of  all  those  who,  having  pursued  the 
path  of  specialization  until  they  felt  the  tug  of  social  sympathy, 
have  faced  about  and  are  now  seeking,  from  the  so-called  “sociologi¬ 
cal  point  of  view”  and  in  the  new  spirit  of  so-called  “philanthropy,” 
to  bring  back  to  common  men  the  gold  and  gems  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise  that  the  pioneers  have  unearthed  in  newly  discovered  fields  of 
learning.  To  make  the  whole  movement  concrete  and  give  it  a 
visual  image  in  the  imagination,  let  us  assume  the  possibility  that 
every  national  or  international  voluntary  association,  either  for  the 
advancement  of  learning  or  the  betterment  of  human  life,  could  be 
housed  under  a  single  roof  in  New  York  City,  or  otherwise.  Let  us 
suppose  further  that  the  official  heads  of  these  various  associations 
should  form  a  democratic  body  somewhat  analogous  in  influence 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Academy  of  France,  with 
an  executive  head  and  adequate  organization.  Thus  if  every  voluntary 
association  of  sincere  purpose  and  substantial  merit  would  find  its 
efforts  focused  upon  a  single  point,  would  not  the  effect  be  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  largest  fashion  the  good  results  that  have  already  ac¬ 
crued,  in  the  special  field  of  charities,  through  the  Charity  Organi¬ 
zation  of  New  York,  in  the  efforts  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
of  Boston,  and  otherwise  ?  The  conception  appeals  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  coming 
years  ? 
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The  existence  of  such  an  institution  would,  of  course,  be  instantly 
made  known  by  the  periodical  press  throughout  the  rank  and  file 
of  democracy.  Once  admit  the  thought  that  any  person  in  need  of 
guidance  how  to  aid  his  fellow  man  could,  by  addressing  a  letter  to  a 
single  individual, — the  executive  head  of  the  ultimate  association 
of  associations, — -obtain  the  best  available  knowledge  and  most 
adequate  possible  cooperation,  and  one  is  at  the  brink  of  a  new  re¬ 
vival  of  the  principle  of  democracy  greater  than  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  conception  is  perfectly  simple.  The  task  of  society, 
broadly  speaking,  is  to  transmit  to  the  rising  generation  with  usufruct 
its  heritage  from  the  fathers.  The  principle  of  specialization  con¬ 
templates  dividing  individuals,  families  and  communities  along  lines 
of  special  interests  and  transmitting  to  each  piecemeal  a  fraction  of 
the  race  knowledge. 

WHAT  is  wanted  is  a  new  type  of  institution  and  a  new  educa¬ 
tional  propaganda  which  will  contemplate  nothing  less  than 
focusing  upon  the  individual  the  entire  race  knowledge  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  common  life.  And  this  must  be  done,  not  by 
taking  the  boy  or  girl  away  from  the  family,  still  less  by  alluring 
visions  of  inaccessible  rewards  and  distant  distinctions, — but  by 
dignifying  the  common  life.  What  our  boys  and  girls  want  is  to  learn 
how  to  be  happy  at  home;  how  to  make  the  old  farm  pay;  to  overcome 
the  loneliness  and  the  inertia  of  rural  life;  to  conquer  disease,  vice 
and  ignorance, — not  to  run  away  from  them;  to  transform  housework 
into  domestic  economy;  to  make  social  life  educational,  home  life 
artistic.  The  waters  of  learning,  so  long  dammed  into  reservoirs, 
to  be  sluiced  off  through  the  exclusive  mill-wheels  of  the  college  and 
university  system,  must  be  tapped  and  led  abroad  to  irrigate  the  farms 
and  the  gardens  of  common  men.  The  university  of  the  people, 
which  will  mean  that  men  can  get  all  that  is  valuable  of  the  higher 
learning  at  their  own  firesides  and  at  intervals  in  the  occupations 
of  common  life,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  impossibility.  It 
may  be  said,  with  safety,  that  it  is  at  hand.  Some  men  will  continue 
to  specialize.  Others  will  go  abroad  to  bring  home  again  the  results 
of  their  labors.  But  the  dawn  is  at  hand  of  a  renascence  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  when  the  life  of  the  farm,  of  the  work-bench  and  of  domestic 
labor  will  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  life,  because  the  individual  worker, 
without  leaving  his  natural  environment,  will  be  admitted  to  a  full 
share  in  the  total  enlightenment  of  the  race. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AMONG 
THE  ARTS;  ITS  PROGRESS  AS  REVEALED 
IN  THE  RECENT  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI¬ 
TION;  BY  GILES  EDGERTON 

HOTOGRAPHY,  active,  vivid,  useful,  new.  Western, 
has  up  to  the  present  had  a  hard  time  getting  “into 
society”— as  represented  by  the  so-called  fine  arts. 
These  very  exclusive  arts — fine  perhaps  because  use¬ 
less,  with  high  barriers  shutting  out  the  vulgar  indus¬ 
trial  arts — have  since  the  first  success  of  the  Photo- 
Secession  school  regarded  the  artist-photographer  as 
a  bold  climber,  a  pretentious  parvenu,  all  very  well  in  his  proper  place 
as  a  mechanic  or  mere  scientist,  but  not  to  be  allowed  the  slightest 
opening  wedge  of  admission  among  the  fine,  the  creative  arts,  those 
who  claim  as  their  ancestors  imagination  and  spiritual  insight.  Into 
this  aristocracy  of  achievement  photography  was  not  to  be  admitted 
solely  because  of  that  low  associate,  that  mere  workman,  the  camera. 
The  chisel  and  brush  and  pen  held  back  in  scorn  at  the  idea  of  com¬ 
panionship  with  anything  so  utilitarian  as  a  plate  or  a  film. 

In  England,  Germany,  France,  these  boundaries  in  art  were  for 
years  accepted  without  question  and  with  the  humility  proper  in 
countries  where  class  distinctions  rule  all  phases  of  expressive  existence. 
But  America  revolted.  The  younger  photographers  of  this  country 
went  about  their  work  quietly,  saying  nothing  at  all  about  art,  in  no 
wise  seeking  to  imitate  the  ways  of  the  painters,  asking  nothing  and 
pretending  nothing,  but  working  constantly  with  imagination,  skill, 
patience,  to  prove  their  belief  that  the  camera  could  be  made  as 
fluent  and  subtle  a  medium  of  expression  as  brush  and  paint  or  chisel 
and  stone.  This  spirit  has  naturally  resulted  in  such  extraordinary 
progress  that  others  besides  the  photographers  are  beginning  to  ask, 
“What  of  photography  as  an  art.^  How  is  such  achievement  to  be 
ranked  ?”  “  What  is  the  work  displayed  in  the  International  Exhibit 

of  Pictorial  Photography  recently  held  in  New  York  at  the  National 
Arts  Club  if  we  hold  back  the  word  art  in  connection  with  it  ?  ”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  the  exhibit  one  frequently  heard  the  point  of 
view  expressed  that  not  only  had  photography  grown  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  arts  but,  because  of  the  quality  of  its  development, 
essentially  an  art  closely  and  intimately  related  to  American  civiliza¬ 
tion — revealing  as  it  does  imagination,  vividness,  sincerity,  audacity, 
the  pioneer  spirit,  an  appreciation  of  science— all  characteristics 
which  seem  native  to  the  America  of  this  century. 

Of  course,  no  one  dreams  of  contending  that  photography  origi- 
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JOKN  RUSKIN  :  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  ABOUT 
1843  EV  DAVID  OCTAVIUS  HILL,  ENGLAND. 


“fALAISE”  :  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  ROBERT 
DEMACHY,  WHICH  IS  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE 
MODERN  FRENCH  SCHOOL. 


“moonlight — VILLA  d’eSTe”  :  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
BY  HEINRICH  KUEHN,  SUGGESTING  THE  ART  NOU¬ 
VEAU  SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY. 


“white  grapes”  :  by  baron  a.  de 

MEYER,  THE  BEST  KNOWN  OF  THE 
VIENNESE  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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nated  in  America  or  that  some  isolated  examples  of  very  good  early 
work  have  not  been  produced  in  other  countries.  The  proposition 
which  we  wish  to  make  is  solely  that  the  big,  intelligent  vital  work 
which  has  lifted  photography  into  a  new  realm  of  action  and  at  least 
out  into  the  discussion  of  the  arts,  had  birth  in  America.  The  idea 
of  “modern  photography”  first  appeared  in  America  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  Alfred  Stieglitz  and  a  few  other  workers  got 
together  to  test  their  power  over  the  camera.  Seven  years  ago  the 
work  of  these  men  and  women  crystallized  in  the  Photo-Secession 
Club,  which  is  now  recognized  as  possibly  the  most  active  organiza¬ 
tion  for  modern  photography  in  existence,  although  the  Linked  Ring 
of  London  and  the  Kleeblatt  of  Vienna  are  associations  which  are 
doing  vigorous  work  for  a  more  final  development  of  the  “art.” 
But  one  feels  in  the  work  exclusively  Continental  that  the  attitude 
has  been  rather  to  prove  how  nearly  like  painting  it  was  possible  to 
make  photography,  whereas  the  purpose  of  the  Photo-Secession 
Club  and  the  American  photographers  has  been  rather  to  develop 
the  “art”  along  its  own  lines,  not  to  make  of  it  near-painting  or  near¬ 
etching,  but  just  simply  photography  with  every  possibility  of  de¬ 
velopment  wluch  could  be  discovered  by  the  help  of  sunlight,  lens 
and  film.  These  modern  American  photographers  are  not  working 
with  the  camera  because  they  are  poor  painters  or  because  they  want 
to  be  painters,  but  because  the  thing  they  seek  in  life,  the  beauty  they 
behold,  they  can  best  express  through  this  particular  medium;  in 
fact,  the  medium  to  them  seems  the  best  possible  means  of  expression 
they  can  find.  No  subject  is  too  unusual,  too  subtle  for  their  skill, 
no  quality  of  atmosphere  or  temperament  too  elusive  for  them  to  seek 
to  fix  it  permanently  for  the  glory  of  photography.  Wheresoever 
the  painter,  the  sculptor,  has  strayed  for  inspiration,  these  fields  they 
are  invading.  They  seek  to  plumb  the  depth  of  the  human  soul,  to 
penetrate  deep  into  the  psychological  mysteries  which  Nature  holds 
veiled  from  the  mere  intruder;  day-dawn  and  twilight,  sunlight  and 
mist,  a  child’s  tenderness,  a  mother’s  yearning  passion,  the  essence 
of  that  final  last  intangible  relationship  between  sentient  life  and 
Nature,  all  these  things  they  question  and  study  and  strive  to  express 
according  to  their  individual  interest  and  understanding. 

INSTEAD  of  struggling  to  tear  down  the  limitations  established 
for  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  older  arts,  they  soon  forgot  that 
there  were  any  limitations.  As  they  worked  they  ceased  to  be 
conscious  of  anything  that  could  hold  the  camera  back  from  excur¬ 
sions  out  in  the  land  of  poets  and  philosophers.  And  the  force  back 
of  all  this  American  movement  in  photography  was  the  awakened 
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soul  of  a  new  nation  seeking  a  new  means  of  expression,  and  finding 
it  along  lines  sympathetic  to  the  nation’s  purpose  and  growth.  To 
evolve  a  new  art  or  a  new  expression  through  art,  is  that  too  stupen¬ 
dous  a  task  for  the  people  in  process  of  evolving  a  new  civilization,^ — 
more  particularly  when  the  medium  of  expression  seems  so  utterly  in 
harmony  with  the  new  kind  of  civilization  ? 

What  has  been  achieved  in  the  evolution  of  this  “art”  was  shown 
most  convincingly  at  the  recent  photographic  exhibition.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  as  a  whole  was  black  and  white,  although  some  very  interesting 
color  photography  was  shown,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  lack  of 
color  in  the  bulk  of  the  photographs,  it  would  perplex  one  to  say  just 
what  qualities  photography  lacks  which  we  characterize  as  essential 
in  the  graphic  arts.  What  is  it,  then,  that  we  insist  upon  in  painting 
and  sculpture.?  What  more  than  composition,  technique,  light,  the 
vision  of  beauty  in  existing  conditions  and  the  expression  of  individ¬ 
uality  through  the  medium  used.?  For  instance,  we  do  not  ask  color 
of  the  sculptor,  or  form  in  the  mass  of  the  painter.  Each  art  finds 
acceptance  with  its  own  limitations  by  the  public.  And  in  photog¬ 
raphy  the  characteristics  we  find,  quite  apart  from  the  mechanical 
process,  are  composition,  technique,  in  the  most  real  sense  of  the 
word,  light,  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  subtle  variation  according 
to  the  imagination  of  the  photographer,  the  capture  of  a  special 
beauty  perhaps  impossible  to  either  painter  or  sculptor,  and  as  wide 
a  range  of  expression  for  personal  individuality  and  national  char¬ 
acteristic  as  the  artist  is  great  enough  to  set  free.  The  photographers, 
men  like  SLeichen,  Stieglitz,  White,  women  like  Gertrude  Kasebier, 
Alice  Boughton,  Annie  Brigman,  are  each  one  taking  part  in  the 
artists’  universal  search  for  beauty,  to  hold  it  captive  in  their  own 
way,  to  separate  it  from  the  beauty  all  the  rest  of  the  world  sees  by 
expressing  it  through  their  own  personality.  An  artist  is  great  as  his 
range  of  beauty  vision  is  wide,  and  is  greatest  as  his  vision  is  without 
boundaries  and  his  power  of  expression  adequate  to  his  apprehension 
of  beauty. 

But  why  specialize  in  art .?  Why  should  the  painter  of  portraits 
ignore  the  vague  gray  beauty  of  evening  mists,  the  portrayer  of  sun¬ 
sets  shut  out  the  glow  of  soul  to  be  found  in  the  human  face .?  Nature 
reveals  the  same  beauty  to  all,  musician,  painter,  poet,  according  to 
his  capacity;  she  finds  no  class  distinction  in  art.  She  fears  no  mis¬ 
representation  because  her  great  gift  of  sunlight  is  permitted  to  help 
work  the  magic  of  rendering  permanent  some  phase  of  her  glory. 
For  every  man  there  is  a  final  last  perfection  in  Nature  if  he  has 
the  vision  and  the  power.  Nature  has  no  reserves  of  her  charm;  she 
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does  not  portion  it  out,  one  kind  and  degree  for  one  group  of  workers 
and  a  limitation  for  the  others. 

At  the  International  Exhibit  of  Photography  it  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  not  only  to  show  what  had  been  accomplished  in  every 
land,  but  also  the  relation  of  this  accomplishment,  the  in¬ 
dividual  variation,  yet  the  presentation  of  type.  There  was  the 
complete  history  of  the  art  pictorially  shown,  including  the  most 
interesting  achievement  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
America.  It  gives  one  somewhat  a  sense  of  astonishment  to  realize 
how  absolutely  the  national  characteristics  of  a  people  are  shown  in 
the  photography  of  that  people,  just  as  they  are  in  the  graphic  arts, 
in  music,  in  literature.  It  was  possible  at  this  exhibit  to  go  from 
one  section  to  another  and  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  pictures 
to  place  them  nationally.  There  was  in  the  German  photographs 
the  same  expression  of  the  New  Art  that  was  manifest  at  the  German 
Loan  Exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  in  the  French  section 
there  was  the  real  love  of  the  picturesque  in  landscape,  the  interesting 
management  of  Plein  Air  effects,  and  again  the  artificial  gaiety  and 
the  false  conception  of  what  is  essentially  beautiful  in  face  and  figure. 
The  Viennese  photography,  like  the  Viennese  people,  was  rather 
confusingly  cosmopolitan,  extraordinarily  clever,  with  the  greatest 
perfection  of  detail  and  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  simple 
things,  yet  shown  in  the  most  formal  fashion.  England,  although 
achieving  the  earliest  distinctively  significant  photography,  has 
progressed  more  slowly,  more  reticently,  until  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  in  this  later  work  the  influence  of  American  photography 
is  distinctly  shown.  But  throughout  the  exhibit  there  was  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  photographer,  the  racial  quality  of  the  nation  dis¬ 
played,  as  inevitable  as  in  facial  expression  or  an  accent.  It  had  as 
little  to  do  Tvdth  the  mere  mechanical  contrivance  as  though  shown 
on  canvas  or  in  marble.  Of  the  American  work  we  have  already 
spoken.  Its  qualities  of  enthusiasm,  courage,  perseverance,  vivid 
imagination  and  the  desire  to  make  use  of  every  scientific  appliance 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  expression  of  beauty  are  most  character¬ 
istically  American  and  most  important  in  the  development  of  photog¬ 
raphy  both  in  this  country  and  in  others. 

The  most  interesting  early  expression  of  what  is  called  modern 
photography; — that  is,  the  art  suggesting  imagination  and  individ¬ 
uality — ^is  on  record  in  England,  the  work  of  David  O.  Hill.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  history  of  photography  some  negatives  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  have  been  preserved. 
Prints  from  these  negatives  were  executed  by  Mr.  Coburn  and  dis-  - 
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played  at  this  exhibition.  The  work  possesses  a  most  interesting 
human  quahty,  showing  a  very  definite  appreciation  of  composition 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the  right  placing  of  light. 

Another  early  English  photographer  whose  work  is  of  marked 
significance,  yet  without  apparently  in  any  way  influencing  the  progress 
of  the  art,  was  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron,  who  lived  and  worked  at  the 
time  of  the  Pre-Raphaehte  artists,  many  of  whom  were  her  friends 
and  the  influence  of  whose  work  is  most  manifest  in  her  prints.  One 
also  recognized  some  very  interesting  work  by  a  more  modern  English¬ 
man,  Craig  J.  Annan.  There  was  rare  beauty  in  his  photograph 
called  “Lombardy  Ploughing  Team”  and  in  the  portrait,  “Janet 
Burnett.”  This  work  was  in  a  more  modern  style  and  suggested  a 
knowledge  of  American  achievement  along  these  lines. 

OF  THE  American  work  which  really  deserves  mention  in  such 
an  article  as  this  there  would  be  more  than  enough  to  fill  all 
the  pages.  First  of  all,  when  have  the  lovers  of  photography 
seen  anything  that  could  compare  to  the  exhibit  by  Eduard  Steichen, 
— such  flexibihty  and  variation  of  method,  such  imagination,  such 
spiritual  insight  into  the  last  poetical  beauty  of  Nature  and  such 
mastery  of  light  and  shade !  Again,  take  the  work  of  Clarence  White. 
The  handling  of  light  which  this  artist  shows  in  photography  would 
be  exceptional  in  the  kind  of  painting  which  we  most  like  to  see. 
Mr.  White’s  work  is  full  of  a  delicacy  of  fancy,  which  of  course, 
means  poetry,  or  at  least  the  equivalent  insight.  Alfred  Stieglitz’ 
photographs,  especially  of  New  York  life,  the  “Snow  Scene”  and 
the  “Railroad  Yard,”  place  his  photography  among  the  very  best 
in  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  some  of  his 
work,  some  of  the  most  significant  of  it  even,  extends  back  as  far  as 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  when  such  photography  was  rare 
in  any  country.  While  Mr.  Stieglitz  is  in  mind,  it  is  only  just 
to  mention  how  widely  he  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  ex¬ 
hibition.  He  not  only  led  up  to  the  possibility  of  it  by  the  series 
of  exhibits  at  his  own  galleries,  the  Photo-Secession;  but  loaned,  as 
I  understand  it,  from  his  rare  private  collection,  many  of  the 
pictures  exhibited,  so  complete  an  exposition  being  impossible  with¬ 
out  his  cooperation  and  interest  in  photography  extending  back 
for  years.  1  understand  also  that  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  this 
International  Exhibit  was  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik’s.  In  the  final  arrange¬ 
ment  and  hanging  of  the  photographs  he  was  assisted  by  Alfred 
Stieghtz,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn,  George  H.  Seeley,  Paul  B.  Havi- 
land  and  Clarence  White,  having  also  the  artistic  aid  of  Frederick 
S.  Lamb,  chairman  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the  National  Arts  Club. 
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"CADIZ”  :  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH 
BY  ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN. 


LATEST  PORTRAIT  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  FROM 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  SIDNEY  CARTER. 


WITHOUT 


But  to  return  to  the  photographs  of  American  contributors,  we 
wish  especially  to  speak  of  the  seven  pictures  shown  by  Gertrude 
Kasebier,  revealing  as  they  did  her  wide  human  range  of  interest 
and  her  extraordinary  skill  as  an  artist  in  photography.  Among 
those  shown  the  “Rodin,”  the  “Heritage  of  Motherhood,”  and 
“The  Red  Man”  have  already  appeared  in  The  Craftsman  in  an 
article  about  Mrs.  Kasebier’s  work,  published  in  April,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven.  Perhaps  it  is  also  well  to  mention  here  that 
an  illustrated  article  about  Mr.  White’s  work  appeared  in  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  on  Mr.  Seeley’s  work  in  December,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seven,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  first  article 
published  about  Mrs.  Brigman  appeared  in  The  Craftsman  for 
September,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven.  The  fact  that  articles  on 
the  work  of  these  photographers  have  already  been  published  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  Craftsman  accounts  in  part  for  the  reproduction  of 
their  work  not  appearing  in  the  present  article.  It  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  divide  our  few  pages  of  illustration  between  five  nations. 
The  two  pages  which  we  could  use  for  American  reproduction  it 
seemed  best  to  give  to  the  work  of  artists  newer  to  the  magazine.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  work  in  the  American  section 
of  this  International  Exhibit,  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  every 
picture  page  in  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman.  For  we  should  like 
to  publish  another  collection  of  Mrs.  Brigman’s  work,  “The  Bubble,” 
“The  Echo,”  “The  Source.”  From  the  collection  of  photographs 
of  Alice  Boughton  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  select.  A  better  portrait 
of  Maxim  Gorky  the  writer  has  never  seen.  As  for  her  photo¬ 
graph  “The  Seasons,”  it  is  of  rare  beauty  in  composition,  texture 
and  handling  of  light.  Those  who  made  a  special  study  of  the  color 
work  at  this  exhibition  will  have  a  fresh  conception  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  beauty  and  interest  possible  in  this  branch  of  photography. 
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Against  the  twilight  gate  of  death 

Hope  beats  her  pallid  wings  in  vain; 

The  black  night  settles  and  the  rain 
Joins  warnings  with  the  wind’s  harsh  breath. 

William  Northrop  Morse. 
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HOW  MEDIAEVAL  CRAFTSMEN  CREATED 
BEAUTY  BY  MEETING  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROBLEMS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE: 
BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 

“Mankind  was  never  so  happily  inspired  as  when  it  made  a  cathedral.” 

— Stevenson. 

r  IS  one  thing  to  achieve  beauty  on  a  basis  of  logical 
construction;  quite  another  thing  to  make  a  studied 
display  of  structural  features  as  the  aim  and  end  of  a 
beautiful  design.  The  modern  designer  frequently 
assumes  too  large  a  measure  of  virtue  in  the  emphasis 
of  construction.  Distinction  is  given  to  forms  which 
may  well  be  as  unobtrusive  as  is  the  skeleton  in  the 
human  figure;  we  know  it  is  there;  but  it  is  only  a  necessary  basis 
for  the  beauty  that  envelopes  it.  With  the  idea  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
merit  attached  to  constructive  elements,  ponderous  hinges,  some¬ 
times  useful,  often  useless,  are  fastened  to  the  exteriors  of  doors; 
bolt  heads  and  rivets  are  multiplied,  frequently  faked;  a  tenon  with 
its  key  becomes  a  special  hob%;  huge  cobblestone  piers,  designed 
to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  supported  burdens  sometimes  fall  from 
their  own  weight.  It  is  true  that  the  past  teaches  us  that  a  sound 
logical  construction  was  one  of  the  bases  of  fine  craftsmanship;  but 
it  was  only  one  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

There  is,  for  example,  no  finer  piece  of  constructive  work,  of 
joinery  pure  and  simple,  than  the  choir  stalls  of  Amiens  Cathedral. 
Yet  it  certainly  is  not  of  carpenter’s  work  that  we  think  first  when 
we  stand  before  those  stalls.  The  technical  questions  involved  in 
construction  do  not  intrude  upon  our  attention ;  they  are  subordinated 
to  higher  claims  for  beauty  which  the  craftsmen  sought  to  achieve. 
We  know  that  during  the  many  years  given  to  the  erection  of  the 
stalls  the  workers  must  have  been  intimately  concerned  with  and 
keenly  interested  in  the  structural  problems  that  arose;  but  it  was 
all  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  sufficient  in  itself.  A  test  of  the 
beauty  must  be  sought  in  the  composition  of  the  whole  and  the  parts, 
and  the  interpretation  which  the  craftsmen  gave  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  their  time.  We  are  first  interested  in  the  unity  of  the 
whole  scheme,  in  its  lines,  forms  and  proportions;  we  note  how  con¬ 
sistent  it  is  with  its  environment,  its  pinnacles  reaching  upward  with 
the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  so  high  above.  We  then  pass  to  the 
details  and  find  that  they  repeat  the  pointed  arches  and  traceried 
windows,  with  greater  enrichment,  perhaps,  as  becomes  a  translation 
of  those  forms  into  wood.  Then  we  note  the  subtle  charm  of  the 
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carving,  the  numerous  figures,  what  they  are  doing  and  what  message 
they  are  intended  to  convey,  how  clearly  they  reflect  the  life  that  moved 
about  the  church,  in  and  out  of  its  porches;  we  may  know  just  what 
kind  of  people  they  were,  their  ideals  and  how  they  dressed.  And 
theuy  if  our  interest  is  deep  enough,  we  shall  seek  to  know  how  it  was 
done,  by  what  consummate  skill  of  craftsmanship  the  materials  were 
shaped;  each  mark  of  the  tool  brings  us  close  to  the  workers;  we  may 
find  ourselves  planning  and  building  with  them;  their  problems  be¬ 
come  our  problems.  If  our  imagination  holds  true  the  centuries  are 
readily  slipped  aside  and  we  may  find  ourselves  back  there  in  a  litter 
of  shavings,  with  the  smell  of  freshly  wrought  wood  in  the  air,  in  close 
communion  with  those  same  people  who  peer  at  us  in  quaint  wooden 
imagery  from  the  stalls  today  just  as  they  were  caught  in  the  living 
form  in  the  long  ago. 

There  are  three  factors  that  combine  to  give  unique  character 
to  Mediaeval  work.  They  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows :  First, — an  intimate  knowledge  of  tools,  materials  and 
constructive  problems ;  a  frank  acceptance  of  all  functional  demands ; 
second, —an  intuitive  feeling  for  good  composition,  proportions,  the 
relation  of  lines  and  masses;  third, — the  personality  of  the  worker, 
the  fact  that  he  had  something  to  say  that  was  worth  while  and  which 
reflected  so  clearly  the  life  and  thought  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
and  worked.  It  is  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  these  three  factors  that 
we  find  the  best  achievements.  There  are  few  buildings  more  noble 
than  Notre  Dame,  of  Paris,  even  though  its  builders  left  it  incomplete, 
without  its  dominant  spires.  To  follow  the  development  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  to  trace  its  various  elements  back  through  a  long  line  of 
earlier  churches,  to  study  the  way  in  which  materials  were  employed 
to  the  utmost  advantage; — these  questions,  while  they  take  us  close 
to  the  workers,  do  not,  of  course,  explain  the  beauty  of  the  product. 
We  must  turn  to  the  two  other  factors  mentioned  in  our  summary. 
The  Mediaeval  craftsman  was  brought  up  on  the  job.  To  become  a 
master  he  must  first  become  a  good  workman,  must  uphold  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  his  craft,  the  standards  of  his  guild.  Logical  construction 
was  in  the  line  of  least  resistance.  There  was  no  other  path  open  to 
the  mastership  than  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  a  trade  and  work  up¬ 
ward.  It  was  the  use  that  a  man  made  of  his  technical  skill  that 
counted.  A  product  will  always  rise  to  the  level  of  the  worker, — 
never  higher.  A  man  does  not  draw  music  from  a  violin;  he 

Euts  music  into  it.  The  builders  of  Notre  Dame  did  not  create 
eauty  from  stone  or  from  constructive  elements;  they  put  beauty 
into  those  things.  That  is  to  say,  the  beauty  was  within  the  men  else 
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it  never  would  have  appeared  in  their  work.  To  create  fine  work 
is  to  give  definite  form  to  fine  ideas. 

The  eminent  French  architect  Gaudet  has  prepared  in  one  of  his 
volumes  two  plates  that  offer  an  instructive  comparison.  In  one 
plate  is  a  section  from  a  Gothic  cathedral  with  the  flying  buttress 
system  devised  by  its  builders;  in  the  other  the  same  cathedral  with 
a  buttress  system  planned  in  accordance  with  modern  engineering 
practice,  every  thrust  and  counter  thrust  carefully  plotted  on  paper 
with  an  eye  to  the  economy  of  materials.  One  sees  that  if  technical 
matters  alone  had  furnished  the  clue  for  the  builders  they  never 
would  have  brought  into  being  such  a  church  as  Notre  Dame  or 
Amiens.  They  might  have  hastened  by  several  centuries  the  engi¬ 
neering  feats  of  today  and  made  building  a  science  rather  than  an  art ; 
but  they  never  would  have  developed  that  architecture  which  we 
know  as  Gothic.  It  was  Gothic  thought  that  gave  life  to  the  work 
of  their  hands.  The  cathedral  enclosed  an  idea.  It  was  the  expression 
of  a  thought  that  was  close  to  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  form  in 
which  the  thought  was  expressed  may  be  traced  back  to  the  materials 
at  hand,  to  the  practical  skill  of  the  builders;  their  feeling  for  good 
composition  led  them  to  a  beautiful  adjustment  of  those  forms;  but 
it  was  the  thought  that  furnished  the  motive  power  which  made  the 
thing  go,  which  gave  it  life,  force,  character. 

Leaving  the  construction  entirely  aside  for  the  moment  one  may 
follow  the  beginnings,  the  height  and  the  decadence  of  the  cathedral 
builders  from  the  composition  point  of  view  alone.  Compare  then 
such  churches  as  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  of  Caen,  Notre  Dame 
of  Paris  and  Saint  Maclou  of  Rouen.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
scheme  in  the  first  becomes  more  satisfying  as  one  makes  closer 
acquaintance  with  it.  It  presents  a  facade  without  enrichment 
except  at  the  portals.  Its  big  buttresses  divide  it  into  vertical  space 
relations,  held  together  by  a  few  well  placed  windows.  Eveiything  is 
subordinated  to  the  dominant  uplift  of  the  spires.  The  eye  moves 
upward  unconsciously  through  the  rhythmic  increase  of  measures; 
it  is  one  of  those  churches  on  which  the  spires  seem  actually  to  reach 
upward.  The  massive  simplicity  of  the  facade  serves  as  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  strong  movements  above. 

In  Notre  Dame  there  is  a  more  subtle  relation  of  space  and  mass, 
of  line  and  form,  a  greater  refinement  of  all  the  parts.  It  strikes  just 
the  right  balance  between  constructive  logic  and  fine  feeling.  The 
scheme  of  the  builders  may  be  seen  in  Figure  One.  The  relation  of 
the  different  parts  is  more  interesting  than  in  the  former  church;  the 
enrichment  is  built  up  with  the  design,  and  occurs  at  the  points  where 
it  becomes  most  effective.  Note  the  value  of  the  horizontal  band  of 
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sculptured  figures  composed  of  vertical 
motifs,  and  compare  ttus  band  with  the 
one  above.  As  a  composition  pure  and 
simple,  down  to  the  last  detail,  it  leaves 
no  possible  opportunity  for  a  change  from 
the  scheme  to  which  its  builders  worked. 
The  structural  basis  afforded  by  the 
Abbaye  aux  Hommes  has  arrived  at  its 
finest  possible  expression. 

Saint  Maclou  is  not,  of  course,  a 
church  of  the  same  order  as  these  two. 
It  is  smaller,  hence  it  seems  quite  proper 
that  it  should  be  richer  in  detail.  It  fol¬ 
lows  Notre  Dame  by  two  centuries  and  is 
quite  as  its  builders  left  it,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  modern  spire  which  replaces 
an  old  one  of  wood.  It  is  plain  that  a  turning  point  has  been 
reached;  that  constructive  skill  has  come  to  a  climax.  The  builders 
hesitate  at  nothing;  they  are  literally  exultant  with  the  victory  which 
they  have  achieved  over  stone.  They  have  spun  a  web  of  fancy  over 
every  portion  of  the  church.  It  seems  as  if  the  challenge  of  the 
wood  carvers  and  goldsmiths  has  been  accepted ;  the  building  has  the 
quafity  of  a  finely  wrought  piece  of  jewelry.  The  consummate 
technical  skill  of  the  craftsmen  is  coming  to  be  a  greater  force  than 
their  feeling  for  big,  simple  proportions.  The  lavish  enrichment  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  changing  spirit  of  the  time.  The  persistent 
thought  which  held  the  builders  to  their  task  at  Notre  Dame  is  wan¬ 
ing.  The  deep  current  of  that  unquestioning  faith,  strong,  emotional. 


— +■ 


FIGURE  ONE. 


FIGURE  TWO. 
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which  led  men  to  subordinate  themselves  without  regard  for  personal 
credit  or  material  gain  at  Chartres,  which  carried  the  Crusaders 
across  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land,  is  at  an  ebb. 

The  credence  in  Figure  Two  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  cabinet  making  that  Notre  Dame  does  to  cathedral  building. 
It  possesses  that  subtle  charm  of  composition  which  leaves  one 
with  a  feeling  that  no  line  or  form,  space  or  mass  can  be  changed 
without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  whole.  It  is  music  and  poetry 
wrought  into  wood. 

The  same  development  of  execution  and  composition  found  in 
the  churches  follows  throughout  the  craftswork  of  the  time.  In  the 
beginnings  of  each  craft  there  is  crudeness  of  execution,  a  putting 
together  of  simple  lines  and  forms  in  a  rude  and  simple  way.  But 
the  result  has  potential  strength;  the  purpose  is  there,  the  thought 
is  there ;  the  refinements  of  expression  will  come  in  due  season.  The 
finest  periods  of  the  various  crafts  do  not,  of  course,  coincide  in  point 
of  time;  each  craft  grew  to  its  full  strength  as  the  demand  which 
brought  it  into  being  increased.  During  the  period  of  growth  the 
beauty  within  the  man  seems  always  a  little  in  advance  of  his  techni¬ 
cal  ability  to  express  it,  an  ideal  just  beyond  reach.  Then  comes 
the  fine  period,  just  when  the  workers  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  many  mechanical  and  technical  difficulties  that  confront  them, 
and  finally  the  decline  when  the  craftsmen  become  boastful  of  their 
prowess,  when  skilful  technique  becomes  an  end  rather  than  a  means. 
One  may  marvel  at  the  technique  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  yet  turn  with 
deeper  satisfaction  to  the  work  of  many  unnamed  craftsmen  who  lived 
long  before  his  time. 

Frequently  on  a  piece  of  Gothic  craftwork  we  may  find  such  a 
naive  legend  as  “Peter  made  me.”  Peter  from  the  raw  material 
fashioned  something  after  his  own  nature, — simple,  honest.  He  gave 
to  it  such  beauty  as  he  could ;  it  may  be  that  it  is  rude  and  unpolished — 
like  Peter.  We  are  sure  that  we  can  do  a  more  finished  piece  of  work 
with  our  own  tools.  Yet  there  is  about  this  piece  of  work  some  in¬ 
definable  quality  which  has  brought  it  home  to  a  fitting  resting  place 
in  a  gallery  among  the  masterpieces.  It  is  that  factor  which  remains 
after  all  else  has  been  properly  analyzed, — that  which  makes  art 
worth  while.  For  if  you  scratch  the  surface  of  this  thing  you  will 
find, — not  mere  wood,  or  stone,  or  iron, — but  Peter.  He  made 
“me;”  he  gave  me  personality,  some  of  the  soul  stuff  of  one  whose 
emotions  were  real,  and  who  put  himself  into  his  work  because  he 
loved  it  and  had  something  to  say.  It  satisfies  the  heart,  though  the 
head  may  find  fault  with  its  execution  and  composition. 
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Mediaeval  sculpture  is 
poseful ;  those  who 
to  express  and  they  chose 
which  everybody  under 
could  read  or  write.  The 
least  spared  was  done  in 
art  was  a  common  Ian 
in  ratio  to  the  number 
the  number  who  respond 
a  long  refining  process 
statue  in  Figure  Three  to 
portal  of  Amiens.  But 
same,  each  statue  suffici 
— a  message  from  one 
The  cathedral  was  the 
a  “Bible  in  stone.”  The 


vital  because  it  was  pur- 
wrought  it  had  a  thought 
that  form  of  expression 
stood  in  an  age  when  few 
world’s  art  that  can  be 
places  and  at  times  when 
guage,  its  strength  being 
who  practiced  art  and 
ed  to  its  appeal.  It  was 
from  the  rude,  angular 
that  other  statue  at  the 
the  message  was  the 
ent  in  its  time  and  place, 
man  to  his  fellow  men. 
common  man’s  Bible, — 
story  looked  forth  from 
wonderful  colors  through 
at  the  altars,  carved  in 
story  was  in  the  hearts 
knew  its  forms  and  sym- 
sometimes  follow  them 


p^when  we  miss  the  story 
work,  because  that  which 


the  exterior,  glowed  in 
the  windows,  was  painted 
the  choir  stalls.  The 
of  all  the  people;  they 
bols,  even  though  we 
with  difiiculty.  But  even 
we  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
comes  from  the  heart  will  always  be  beautiful, 

alive  with  human  interest,  figure  three.  ^  personal  history. 

That  the  sculpture  should  be  an  organic  part  of  the  architectural 
scheme  of  the  church  was  natural  when  we  consider  all  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  It  was  built  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  church,  cut  from  the  same  material,  by  workmen  who  were 
“on  the  job,”  who  were  familiar  with  all  the  problems  that  arose  and 
who  were  actively  cooperating  with  their  fellow  workmen  to  a  com¬ 
mon  end.  It  was  constructive  ornament  cut  into  the  form  of  a 
message. 
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O  WHAT  extent  can  society  promote  art  ?  Not  society 
with  a  capital,  but  associated  human  interest — that 
combination  of  civilized  intelligence  which  is  most 
likely  to  unite  into  groups  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
universal  or  personal  purpose.  Nowadays,  just  as 
soon  as  there  is  popular  achievement,  there  follows  the 
impulse  to  combine  to  express  approval  or  to  enlarge 
opportunity.  Sooner  or  later  the  question  is  bound  to  arise  as  to  the 
advantage  of  this  sort  of  association,  as  to  the  real  help  a  society  can 
be  to  the  individual.  As,  for  instance,  take  the  question  of  art  socie¬ 
ties,  to  what  extent  does  this  coordination  of  interest  work  for  the  big 
advancement  of  art  matters  in  America  ?  Are  w^e  a  more  developed 
nation  artistically  because  of  our  art  societies  and  leagues  ?  Are  our 
significant  men  in  art  placed  in  a  better  relation  to  the  w’orld  and  to 
each  other  through  these  associations  ?  Are  our  students  made  more 
capable,  more  diligent,  better  craftsmen,  more  sincere,  more  useful 
to  a  nation  needing  art.?  What  valuable  influence  do  our  societies 
exert.?  Are  they  progressive,  moving  along  lines  in  harmony  mth 
various  other  channels  or  national  progress .? 

As  a  nation  we  undoubtedly  need  all  the  help  we  can  find  among 
ourselves  in  matters  of  art.  We  have  been  allowed  to  mature  too 
rapidly,  spending  too  little  time  in  the  nursery.  We  have  grown  up 
so  swiftly,  much  of  the  time  self-supporting,  that  we  have  had  too  little 
leisure  for  art  development  in  the  youthful  days,  when  a  nation  is 
poetical,  naive,  full  of  simple  enthusiasm,  unstiffened  by  many  coat¬ 
ings  of  culture,  flexible  to  impressions  from  wdthin  and  without, 
susceptible  to  home  influences,  finding  inspiration  at  the  doorstep, 
living  in  traditions  and  singing  songs  which  are  legends.  We  were 
old  before  we  began  to  sing  or  to  tdl  tales  in  verse  or  to  ornament 
our  daily  life  because  we  w^ere  intimate  with  it,  and  found  time  for 
the  enrichment  of  what  was  best  and  simple.  In  other  words,  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  city-bred  child,  without  the  infancy  that  roams  the  woods, 
dwells  with  the  birds  and  listens  to  old  folk  tale  about  old  hearth¬ 
stones.  We  were  too  busy  when  we  were  young,  just  learning  to 
grow  up;  we  were  too  anxious,  too  fretful,  striving  to  manage,  just 
a  few  of  us,  the  biggest  land  in  the  world,  to  leave  our  minds  at  peace 
for  inspiration  and  open  to  the  influences  for  beauty  that  are  forever 
at  hand  among  the  primitive  people  of  right  leisure. 

We  had  a  vast  undertaking  in  taking  away  a  huge  country  from 
the  art-loving,  right-thinking  owners,  the  Indians,  and  we  had  this 
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same  vast  land  to  protect  from  others  who  arbitrarily  and  wrongfully 
desired  to  take  it  away  from  us.  We  were  an  isolated  land  and  could 
not  ask  help  from  other  nations.  Other  countries  were  willing  to 
send  us  rulers,  but  not  to  help  make  it  possible  for  us  to  rule  our¬ 
selves.  It  was  up  to  America  in  those  early  days,  when  most  nations 
begin  to  establish  an  art,  to  give  all  its  time  and  attention  to  “watch¬ 
ing  out,”  or  else  be  eaten  up  by  many  kinds  of  kingly  goblins.  And 
so  we  grew  to  be  a  restless  people,  nervous,  thin-voiced,  self-conscious, 
fearful  of  criticism,  and  thus,  imitative.  Because  the  impulse  to 
create  had  atrophied  from  the  manner  of  our  growth,  we  grew  afraid 
of  originality  and  we  turned  for  art  to  nations  who  had  grown  up  in 
a  leisurely  way  through  dozens  of  centuries,  and  whose  art  had  found 
place  in  all  phases  of  their  development.  Thus  we  built  foreign 
houses,  bought  foreign  paintings  and  sculpture,  stole  foreign  ideas 
(as  absurd  for  us  as  a  foreign  accent)  and  for  years  forgot  the  very 
purpose  of  art, — to  express  for  a  land  the  impulse  of  its  own  people 
toward  beauty. 

And  then  we  roused  up  a  little,  some  of  us  a  good  deal.  We 
said,  “We  want  to  do  something  original ;  we  have  grown  tired 
of  the  Greeks,  the  French,  the  English  in  our  art;  we  will  be 
bold,  eccentric,  American.”  In  the  course  of  time  we  progressed 
beyond  the  confusion  of  originality  with  eccentricity  and  said,  again, 
“We  will  hold  to  good  foreign  ideals  and  adapt  them  to  American 
needs.”  This  for  the  time  seemed  better  to  us  than  the  crude  Ameri¬ 
can  product.  But  think  what  it  meant  to  adapt  foreign  ideals, 
which  had  grown  up  for  centuries  out  of  the  desires  of  the  over¬ 
civilized,  over-cultivated  people,  to  the  needs  of  the  practical,  hard¬ 
working,  strenuous  Amencan!  Still,  we  did  it;  we  adapted  a  temple 
originally  designed  for  Greek  worship  to  the  uses  of  a  bank,  where 
the  business  of  a  practical  nation  was  carried  on.  We  adapted  the 
palace  of  an  Italian  nobleman  with  Mediaeval  interests  in  hygiene 
and  comfort  to  the  home  life  of  a  democratic  American  family  with 
modern  standards  of  a  wholesome  rational  existence.  Yet  through 
it  all  we  still  made  some  progress.  And  after  carrying  on  our  business 
in  Greek  temples  and  living  our  simple  lives  in  Italian  palaces,  we 
moved  a  step  further  and  began  to  form  ourselves  into  societies  and 
leagues,  and  we  talked  of  the  advancement  of  fine  arts  in  America — 
and  at  that  time  we  always  used  a  capital  F  and  A.  At  first,  the 
idea  of  men  and  women  workers  banding  themselves  together  into 
societies  to  aid  each  other  in  the  development  of  art  conditions  in 
America  seemed  both  laudatory  and  unselfish.  “Surely,”  we  said, 
“this  opportunity  for  advice,  criticism,  comparison,  cooperation 
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must  help  us  to  succeed  in  elevating  the  standards  of  art  in  our  own 
country.”  Theoretically  the  idea  was  excellent,  and  in  the  beginning 
no  doubt  much  was  accomplished  by  gathering  together  the  work 
of  various  artists,  to  attract  public  attention,  to  enable  the  critic  to 
form  a  better  standard  of  comparison,  to  encourage  the  students  and 
force  responsibility  upon  the  older  members.  All  this  and  more 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  first  banding  together  of  enthusiastic, 
sincere  workers  in  art.  And  while  the  enthusiasm  which  builds  up 
an  organization  lasts  there  is  life  and  valuable  achievement;  but  once 
a  society  settles  into  a  groove,  with  the  older  members  devitalizing 
mentally  as  they  do  physically,  the  average  association  becomes  little 
more  than  a  tomb  for  past  successes,  and  the  younger  generation 
must  either  battle  or  secede.  Thus,  one  should  not  grow  skeptical 
of  the  usefulness  of  an  organized  movement  for  art’s  sake,  but  one 
should  forever  bear  in  mind  that  the  value  of  each  society  in  turn  is 
ephemeral,  and  that  by  the  time  an  association  becomes  old  and 
dignified  and  famous,  its  usefulness  is  usually  past,  except  as  it  breeds 
a  spirit  in  the  younger  generation  of  branching  out  into  fresh  organi¬ 
zation  and  fresh  achievement. 

And  this  brings  us  in  America  to  such  large  and  successful  so¬ 
cieties  as  the  National  Academy  and  the  Architectural  League,  both 
organizations  of  the  highest  artistic  and  social  standing,  admission 
to  which  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  mass  of  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
older  men.  And  yet  the  outsider,  who  even  if  a  layman  nevertheless 
thinks  about  these  matters,  goes  to  these  exhibits  season  after  season, 
seeking  anxiously  for  essentially  good  things  from  American  artists, 
for  an  expression  of  our  own  understanding  of  beauty  in  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  for  paintings  and  statues  and  homes  and  decorations  which 
belong  to  democratic  ideals  and  sincere  ways  of  living  and  thinking. 
In  the  main  one  meets  disappointment,  finding  instead  of  American 
ideals  of  simplicity  and  sincerity  much  of  the  former  tendency  to 
imitate,  to  readjust,  to  flirt  with  old-world,  threadbare,  devitalized 
ideals.  We  are  surrounded  with  the  concrete  expression  of  almost 
every  phase  of  European  frivolity,  rather  than  with  the  effort  to  set 
forth  what  we  are  in  America  by  what  we  do. 

It  would  seem  that  when  a  builder  builds  in  this  country,  as  a 
rule  he  faces  Europe,  turning  his  back  squarely  on  the  land  he  is  to 
build  upon  and  the  people  he  is  to  house;  that  when  the  painter  paints  he 
often  also  seeks  to  ignore  the  spirit  of  his  own  land,  his  own  tempera¬ 
ment  and  the  record  his  work  is  to  make  for  his  home  country,  and 
that  instead  he  strives  to  secure  the  French  point  of  view  or  an  English 
mannerism  or  a  Dutch  method.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  seeks  the 
subjects  for  his  art  abroad,  but  that  he  seeks  a  foreign  attitude  of 
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mind  toward  his  art;  it  is  not  merely  that  he  usually  ignores  the 
beauty  of  Ms  own  land,  but  that  when  he  comes  to  it  he  brings  an 
alien  mind. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  separation  of  the  arts  of  different  lands  that  we 
crave,  for  well  we  know  how  intimately  all  the  arts  of  all  nations 
and  times  are  allied,  and  what  a  continued  story  art  history  is  from 
century  to  century.  There  are  no  breaks,  only  periods  of  lesser 
endeavor.  But  in  recognizing  the  continuity  of  art  history  and  the 
necessity  of  its  complete  understanding,  the  value  of  the  chapter  each 
nation  contributes  to  the  general  history  depends  upon  its  individual 
honesty,  its  purpose  to  be  a  sincere  record  of  its  own  times.  To 
make  the  American  chapter  of  art  of  significance  in  such  a  history  we 
must  forget  to  imitate  well  and  learn  to  create  honestly.  Instead  of 
adjusting  the  thoughts  of  others  to  our  art  expression,  we  should 
study  to  understand  completely  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  art; 
adapting  these  principles  to  our  own  individual  expression  of  beauty 
rather  than  to  copy  the  ways  in  wMch  the  artists  of  other  lands  have 
adapted  them  to  their  personal  expression. 

And  thus  when  we  found  ourselves  (in  spite  of  some  very  great 
beauty  to  be  seen  at  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Architectural  League)  looking  about  from  wall  to  wall, 
in  the  main  dissatisfied,  or  at  least  with  only  occasional  flashes  of 
interest,  we  naturally  questioned  as  to  the  reason  why.  What  does 
the  exMbit  as  a  whole  lack.^  Why  are  we  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  the  well  presented  work  of  some  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
artists,  many  of  them  famous.^  What  do  we  demand  in  the  art 
expression  of  America  wMch  we  do  not  find  on  these  walls  What 
element  wMch  makes  a  nation  great  in  art  is  wanting  here.^  And 
the  more  we  studied  and  questioned  and  thought  about  it,  the  more 
utterly  we  were  convinced  that  the  great  lack  at  this  exMbit,  as  well 
as  at  many  others  in  arcMtecture  and  in  painting,  was  significant 
originality.  The  genuine  creative  spirit  seemed  to  have  gone  to 
seed.  And  reduced  to  the  final  analysis,  what  is  this  significant 
creative  quality  in  art  beyond  sincerity,  tMnking  honestly  and  express¬ 
ing  the  thought  you  have  about  the  vital  conditions  which  surround 
you  in  the  most  individual  way  which  the  technique  of  your  art  will 
permit  ?  In  still  simpler  language,  it  is  just  being  honest  with  your¬ 
self,  with  your  country,  with  your  art.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether 
one  thinks  as  a  poet  or  as  a  realist;  it  is  only  essential  that  the  way 
should  be  inevitable  to  yourself.  Absolute  honesty  in  art  means 
that  you  are  using  every  quality  which  you  possess  to  the  utmost 
advantage, — mind,  brain,  emotions, — that  you  are  relating  all  of  these 
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things  to  the  life  which  you  wish  to  express,  that  you  say  only  what 
you  think,  whether  it  is  greater  or  smaller  than  other  people’s  thought, 
and  that  you  say  it  exclusively  in  your  own  way. 

How  much  of  this  sort  of  truth  telling  was  there  at  the  recent 
exhibition  at  the  Architectural  League Some,  of  course.  In  the 
mural  decorations,  “The  Divine  Law,”  by  W.  B.  Van  Ingen;  in  the 
pediment  by  Karl  Bitter,  in  the  New  York  municipal  building  de¬ 
signed  by  Howells  &  Stokes,  scattered  about  in  the  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  of  such  men  as  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Hunt  &  Grey,  Wilson 
Eyre,  Stephenson  &  Wheeler,  Albro  &  Lindeberg,  Squires  &  Wyn- 
koop.  Price  &  King,  Reed  &  Stem,  Donn  Barber,  Cass  Gilbert 
(whose  stations  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway 
are  a  rare  expression  of  architectural  achievement  for  their  own  land) , 
in  the  work  of  such  a  sculptor  as  Janet  Scudder,  and  in  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  such  a  man  as  Albert  Herter.  Here  indeed  was  the 
spirit  of  true  art  to  be  found,  but  perhaps  you  may  have  noticed  that 
it  was  not  taking  prizes  or  winning  spectacular  approval  or  in  any 
way  dominating  the  exhibition.  As  a  whole,  the  work  was  purely 
imitative.  It  was  born  in  Greece,  or  in  that  ante-chamber  to  Greece, 
the  Beaux  Arts  of  Paris.  It  lacked  significance,  purpose,  individ¬ 
uality  and  any  sort  of  relation  to  American  conditions,  and  because 
lacking  these  essentials  it  was  devoid  of  honesty,  however  beautiful 
or  apparently  successful.  Such  an  exhibition  as  a  whole  means 
nothing  to  us  in  the  progress  of  our  art,  nothing  in  the  development 
of  our  artists,  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  in  establishing  a  standard 
for  the  students  who  are  to  build  and  decorate  for  us  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  would  have  been  better,  infinitely  more  significant,  if  half 
the  wall  space  could  have  been  given  up  to  the  more  practical  build¬ 
ing  industries,  where  art  plays  a  part  and  sincerity  is  essential. 

WHAT  if  we  could  have  one  room  reserved  for  exhibits  in  w^ood 
finishes,  with  all  our  beautiful  inexpensive  American  woods 
in  the  various  interesting  simple  finishes  of  which  they  are 
susceptible;  finishes  which  seem  to  reveal  the  utmost  rich  beauty 
of  wood  that  has  been  practically  ignored  up  to  the  present  time  ? 
Or  what  about  a  collection  of  the  many  American  leathers,  stained 
and  treated  for  the  utmost  quality  of  beauty  and  durability;  or  a  dis¬ 
play  of  wood  carving  showing  in  what  interesting  ways  modern  wood 
carving  could  be  related  to  American  houses  and  interior  decoration  ? 
Why  not  have  allowed  space  with  good  lights  for  American  stained 
glass  exhibits  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  modern  American  stained 
glass  is  the  most  interesting  and  significant  of  all  the  work  of  this 
description  of  the  present  century.  Why  is  it  a  more  commercial 
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proposition  than  the  window  in  which  the  glass  is  placed  ?  Or  we 
mignt  have  had  a  corner  given  up  to  metal  work  or  pottery  or  rugs, — 
all  adapted  to  the  American  homes  and  ways  of  living.  What  a  help 
such  exhibits  w^ould  be  to  the  house  builders,  and  what  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  that  the  best  we  are  doing  in  architecture  and  house 
adornment  should  find  place  together  in  our  exhibition  rooms  ? 

“Commercializing  art  societies,”  you  say.  Not  one  bit  more 
than  we  have  already  commercialized  them,  and  this  wdthout  any 
idea  of  relating  use  to  beauty.  A  well  designed  copper  electric  fitting, 
a  rug  of  Indian  pattern  in  rich  hues,  a  fireplace  in  American  tiles, 
humorous  and  decorative,  pottery  out  of  our  own  clay  and  related 
to  our  own  w^oods  and  color  schemes,  why  are  these  essentially  beauti¬ 
ful  and  American  products  any  more  commercial  than  designs  for 
houses  or  railways  or  stations  or  churches  WTo  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  decide  that  a  front  porch  is  art  and  a  well  designed  rug 
commercial,  that  a  doorway  springs  from  imagination  and  a  metm 
fireplace  is  a  vulgar  expression  of  industrialism.?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  become  utterly  confused  in  our  feeling  that  there  is 
need  for  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  arts,  and  our  scorn  for  the  word 
industrial  is  just  the  vulgarity  of  a  nervous,  new  nation  who,  w^e  feel 
confident,  will  grow  in  her  capacity  to  honor  work  as  she  grows  in 
wisdom  and  strength  and  courage. 

Really,  what  we  need  overwhelmingly  here  in  America  is  to  do 
away  with  all  this  fussing  about  the  place  of  art  and  the  position  of 
our  societies,  and  work  fearlessly  in  whatever  line  we  can  best  make 
good  to  our  country;  studying  the  needs  of  our  people,  expressing  the 
life  of  the  people,  and  expressing  it  well  because  we  know  it  well. 
Let  us  be  original  because  we  dare  to  be  natural,  and  natural  because 
W’e  have  learned  to  be  sincere.  For,  as  we  have  already  said,  sin¬ 
cerity  is  w  hat  American  art  has  most  lacked,  and  fortunately  for  us  as  a 
country  we  are  at  last  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  build  up 
for  ourselves  an  art  that  does  not  rest  on  an  honest  foundation.  We 
have  got  to  learn  to  believe  in  ourselves  and  express  what  we  believe 
in  order  to  paint  or  build  or  model  a  lasting  art  in  America.  Some 
of  our  w’orkers  have  already  found  this  out,  and  those  are  the  people 
whose  work  we  stop  to  look  at  as  we  stroll  indifferently  past  the  walls 
of  our  leagues  and  societies,  those  are  the  men  who  have  a  spiritual 
patriotism,  who  know  their  owm  land,  who  achieve  for  it  and  through 
it,  and  it  is  such  men  as  these  who  will  give  us  our  permanent  architec¬ 
ture,  the  right  decoration  for  public  buildings,  who  will  paint  and 
model  an  art  that  will  outlive  the  conditions  they  represent.  And 
best  of  all,  they  will  win  for  us  as  a  nation  respect  and  honor  for  our 
achievement. 


CARVING  AS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  INDIVIDU¬ 
ALITY:  ITS  PURPOSE  IN  ARCHITECTURE:  BY 
ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 


ARVIN  G  ?  The  Tvord  at  once  turns  one  back  into 
history  much  as  the  odor  of  sandalwood  carries  with 
it  the  dreamland  memories  of  the  Orient.  For  the  carver 
in  wood,  like  the  goldsmith,  the  locksmith  and  the  lead 
glazer,  has  long  since  passed  from  the  ken  of  human 
affairs,  leaving  only  his  handiwork  as  an  attest  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  that  was  within  his  heart.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  many  people  busily  engaged  in  carving  wood  at  the  present 
hour  and  moment,  enthusiastic  amateurs  who  find  a  justifiable  pleas¬ 
ure  in  shaping  forms  with  mallet  and  chisel;  inventive  persons  who 
seek  to  accomplish  with  machinery  a  product  sufiiciently  cheap  that 
the  poorest  among  us  may  have  it  spread  over  the  surface  of  his  fur¬ 
niture,  if  he  so  desires;  in  far  away  Florence  and  Venice  are  workers 
so  skilled  that  they  can,  literally,  carve  the  old,  old  forms  wdth  their 
eyes  shut  and  their  minds  in  smug  repose;  away  up  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Tyrol  are  others  diligently  plying  their  tools  that  the  tourist 
may  not  depart  empty-handed.  The  chips  still  fly;  but  carving, — 
let  us  specify  the  case  exactly, — carving  as  a  logical  enrichment  of 
construction,  as  the  final  touch  that  gives  life,  character,  style  to  one’s 
work,  that  reflects,  as  any  art  should,  something  of  the  personality 
of  the  worker,  and  the  environment  in  which  his  work  is  produced,  is 
well-nigh  a  lost  art.  Our  amateurs  bravely  essay  chip  carving,  Norse 
carving.  Mediaeval  carving ;  but  when  we  seek  in  modern  work  a  piece 
of  carving  that  is  organic,  expressive  of  thoughtful  and  skilled  work¬ 
manship  we  find  only  a  broken  reed  from  which  the  music  has  de¬ 
parted. 

A  moment,  though !  Here  comes  a  note,  somewhat  plaintive,  per¬ 
haps,  but  clear  and  unmistakable.  It  is  a  note  from  a  master  crafts¬ 
man.  Of  course,  there  are  more  important  productions  in  the  world 
of  art;  but  in  the  simple  implement  in  Figure  One  an  Indian  of  the 
Northwest  coast  of  America,  by  following  in  his  own  instinctive  fash¬ 
ion  the  impulse  for  beauty  of  some  sort,  has  wrought  in  primitive  form 
a  valuable  lesson  in  fundamentals.  The  simpler  the  lesson,  the 
clearer  the  sermon.  It  is  merely  a  tool  for  scraping  hides ; — this  may 
stand  for  the  idea^  a  real  need,  something  serviceable.  With  the  need 
established,  utility  at  once  defined  the  general  form  and  the  con¬ 
structive  elements, — handle  of  wood,  blade  of  iron,  the  two  bound 
together  with  rawhide  thongs  smeared  with  pitch.  Now  the  artistic 
feeling  with  which  Nature  saw  fit  to  endow  this  Indian  was  of  the 
kind  that  finds  expression  in  daily  life  and  work;  moreover,  a  man 
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FIGURE  ONE 


who  is  making  a  tool  for 
his  own  use, — or  a  chair, 
or  a  house,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter, — may  be  depended 
upon  not  to  ignore  the 
practical  phases  of  his 
problem.  Common  sense 
served  to  point  the  way  at 
first;  but  then,  as  the  idea  began  to  take'”definite  shape  in  the  mind  of 
the  worker,  there  entered  the  play  impulse,  the  surplus  energy  that 
counts  for  beauty  whether  in  a  scraper  or  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  im¬ 
pulse  that  is  not  content  with  adequate  service  alone.  A  few  thoughtful 
touches  of  the  knife,  and  an  otherwise  serviceable  tool  becomes  an 
object  of  extreme  interest,  insistent  in  its  personality, — call  it  beauti¬ 
ful  or  not  according  to  the  reader’s  taste.  Being  a  hunter,  this 
Indian’s  thought  naturally  evolved  a  beast-like  motif ;  being  a  practi¬ 
cal  man  the  form  of  the  creature  was  logically  governed  by  the  func¬ 
tion  which  it  had  to  perform  as  a  handle,  each  part,  body,  legs  and 
the  long  snout  running  out  for  a  strengthening  brace,  fulfilling  its 
purpose;  and  if  you  were  to  take  the  scraper  in  hand  your  thumb 
would  inevitably  drop  into  a  little  hollow  made  for  it  between  the  ears. 
A  far  less  skilful  designer  might  have  carved  a  far  more  realistic  beast, 
and  yet  gone  a  long  way  astray  from  the  very  things  that  distinguish 
this  little  tool  as  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman.  The  more  one 
studies  it,  the  more  satisfying  it  becomes  from  every  point  of  view. 
When  we  turn  to  more  important  products  we  find,  after  all,  that  it 
is  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  that  they  differ  from  the  work  of  our 
Indian  carver. 

The  pith  of  the  sermon,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  of  all  the  steps  of  the  problem  leading  from  the  idea,  through 
practical  development 
to  organic  ornament 
expressing  something 
of  the  personality  of 
the  worker.  The  tail¬ 
piece  takes  us  to  an¬ 
other  primitive  worker 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  in  Java. 

Apply  for  yourself  the 
same  reasoning  as  in 
the  first  example.  Fol¬ 
low  the  process  from 


FIGURE  TWO 
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the  idea  to  its  final  expression.  Here  again  mere  adequacy  is  not 
enough ;  yet  it  may  be  seen  that  in  seeking  the  curve  of  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  for  the  handle  the  end  of  beauty  has  likewise  been  attained. 
The  carving  appears  just  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
it.  The  lame  was  not  fashioned  as  an  excuse  for  the  practice  of 
carving.  The  ornament  was  of  spontaneous  growth ;  it  came  at  the 
proper  time  and  place,  just  as  the  leaves  push  forth  in  the  spring  to 
clothe  the  bare  trees  with  beauty;  the  leaves  were  there  in  the 
Master  mind,  even  when  the  tree  branches  were  clean  cut  against 
the  winter  sky,— and  they  came  in  due  season. 

Figure  Two  carries  us  back  a  century  or  more  to  the  humble 
Alpine  home  of  a  Swiss  peasant.  Here  again  was  a  need,  a  real  cry¬ 
ing  need,  if  one  may  so  put  it.  The  peasant  worker  was  guided  along 
precisely  the  same  pathway  that  was  pursued  by  the  primitive  crafts¬ 
men.  The  cradle  was  doubtless  wrought  in  the  kitchen  at  the  day’s 
end  of  work.  Color  adds  much  to  the  beauty,  touches  of  dull  browm 
and  blue,  a  gorgeous  time-toned  red  such  as  came  out  of  Persia  with 
the  old  rugs, — all  mingled  with  the  golden  hue  of  the  pine.  From 
a  rude  peasant,  too !  A  fitting  reminder  that  art  and  education  do  not 
always  go  hand  in  hand.  A  little  sense  of  beauty  in  the  heart  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  ways  that  any  amount  of  information  about  beauty 
in  the  head  fails  to  achieve.  The  carving  itself  is  crude  enough, 
though  our  rough  sketch  does  not  do  it  justice ;  it  was  evidently  done 
wdth  clumsy  tools  and  thought  out  in  the  wood  as  the  worker  pro¬ 
gressed.  It  illustrates  the  maxim  that  the  effect  of  the  ensemble  is 
more  important  than  any  of  its  details;  or  to  put  it  another  way,  no 
amount  of  skilfully  carved  detail  will  make  beautiful  that  which  does 
not  already  ring  true.  Clumsiness  with  sincerity  of  purpose  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  fine  skill  with  no  purpose. 

Now  let  us  leave  our  Indian,  scraping  hides  with  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  a  satisfied  impulse  for  beauty  may  bring  to  him,  likewise 
his  primitive  brother  in  Java,  and  the  more  or  less  primitive  peasant, 
for  things  of  greater  importance.  With  these  people  designing  is 
something  of  an  instinctive  process,  an  unconscious  and  unaffected 
response  to  the  appeal  that  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  With  us 
designing, — or  carving,  which  is  only  designing  in  terms  of  wood, 
— is  an  intellectual  process;  self-conscious  and  self-critical  at  all 
times,  hedged  about  with  traditions  and  precedents.  A  desire  for 
carving — or  to  learn  how  to  carve,  comes  upon  us.  We  do  not  begin 
with  a  real  need  which  may  lead  us  to  carving  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
pletion,  just  as  surely  as  the  Great  North  Road  leads  the  traveler  to 
London.  “Let  us  carve,”  the  amateur  says;  and  straightway  looks 
about  to  find  an  excuse  for  carving.  It  may  be  a  panel  to  be  built 
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EXAMPLE  OF  RENAISSANCE  CARVING  WHICH  IS 
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AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MEDIAEVAL  CARVING  WHICH  WAS 
UNDOUBTEDLY  THE  WORKMANSHIP  OF  A  SIMPLE 
CARPENTER  OF  THOSE  DAYS. 

AN  OLD  CHEST,  SHOWING  A  MOST  INTERESTING 
CONTRAST  OF  GOTHIC  STRUCTURE  AND  RENAIS¬ 
SANCE  ORNAMENT. 


THE  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOUSE  OF  M.  RENE  LA 
LIOUE,  PARIS  :  SHOWING  THE  PINE  CONE  MOTIF 
OF  THE  CARVING  ABSOLUTELY  INCORPORATED  IN 
THE  ARCHITECTURE. 


“in  japan  there  is  a  kind  of  carving  in 
WHICH  ALL  THE  MUSIC  AND  POETRY  OF  NATURE 
FIND  EXPRESSION.” 
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into  a  piece  of  furniture  by  some  worthy  carpenter  who  is  supposed 
to  have  knowledge  of  how  furniture  is  built.  The  lumber  for  the 
panel  comes  from  the  mill,  properly  trimmed  and  smoothed  ready 
for  work.  For  a  design  we  cast  about  to  see  what  others  have  done 
in  the  past  that  may  be  suitably  adapted  to  our  purpose.  Perchance 
we  try  a  hand  at  a  Norse  chair.  Fancy  a  Norse  chair  in  a  room  with 
a  Brussels  carpet  and  a  Grand  Rapids  chiffonier! 

Let  us  not  expect  the  modern  carver  to  evolve  at  once  from  his, 
or  her,  inner  consciousness  a  constructive  design  appropriately 
enriched  with  carving.  The  past  should  be  studied,  thought¬ 
fully  and  sympathetically, — but  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in 
itself.  That  which  gives  character  to  the  work  of  the  past  followed 
upon  long  years  of  practice  in  the  crafts  of  the  wood  workers.  Let 
us  study  their  things  to  learn  the  lesson  of  how,  where  and  why  carving 
was  used.  Let  us  copy  the  past  that  we  may  learn  how  to  carve, 
how  tools  were  used  to  the  best  advantage,  how  the  quality  and  grain 
of  the  wood  influences  the  lines  and  forms  of  the  design.  The  painter 
works  from  the  old  masters  to  find  out  through  practice  how  they 
worked,  to  get  into  close  touch  with  painter  minds  superior  to  his  own. 
But  if  he  continues  to  imitate,  adapt,  rearrange  old  masters  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  we  shall  think  him  a  very  dull  painter  indeed.  No! 
lie  works  from  the  masters  that  he  may  gain  strength  and  assurance 
to  speak  out  some  day  for  himself  and  give  expression  to  emotions 
of  his  own,  or  interpret  for  us  the  life  and  environment  about  him. 

There  is  an  undeniable  call  for  enrichment  of  some  sort  for  the 
simple  lines  and  forms  which  have  been  developing  in  architecture 
and  furniture  during  the  past  few  years.  We  have  learned  the  value 
of  good  materials,  honest  workmanship,  fine  texture  and  finish.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  these  things  came  as  a  reaction  against  thought¬ 
less  design  and  borrowed  ornament.  Let  us  appreciate  fully  that 
material  itself,  whether  wood  or  iron,  brick  or  stone,  is  inherently 
beautiful  when  thoughtfully  employed;  that  a  feehng  for  refinement 
of  lines,  forms,  proportions,  must  precede  any  attempt  at  enrichment. 
With  all  this  at  heart  let  us  then  hasten  slowly ; — see  if  we  cannot  learn 
to  think  in  terms  of  wood  construction,  if  it  be  carving  that  we  wish ; — 
if  there  may  not  be  in  the  form  itself  a  clue  to  the  position  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  carving,  and  in  our  own  thought  or  in  the  boundless 
world  of  Nature  about  us  another  clue  that  may  shape  itself  under 
our  hands  into  appropriate  enrichment. 

But  the  important  things,  for  which  we  left  our  primitive  workers, 
have  been  quite  forgotten.  Let  us  hark  back  to  Mediaeval  work¬ 
shops,  just  such  shops  as  one  may  find  today,  left  over  in  the  byways 
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of  small,  old-world  towns.  The  men  who  worked  there  were  car¬ 
penters  first,  and  turned  carvers  when  the  occasion  arose.  This  was 
not  unusual,  in  fact,  it  was  quite  the  method;  the  play  of  one  mind 
brought  unity  to  the  result.  And  so  again  we  find  something  logical, 
consistent  throughout.  The  carving  seems  to  drop  in,  like  a  wel¬ 
come  friend,  to  add  the  final  touch  to  our  enjoyment.  The  Mediaeval 
carvers  found  suggestions  from  many  sources  about  them, — from 
constructive  forms  as  indicated  in  the  March  Craftsman;  quite  a 
legitimate  course  when  we  consider  the  close  cooperation  and  remark¬ 
able  versatility  of  the  workmen  of  the  time;  from  nature,  always 
treated  in  a  wood-like  way;  from  chivalry  and  its  varied  heralcfic 
devices,  then  full  of  meaning,  but  now  of  no  significance;  from  the 
rich  symbolism  of  their  faith.  Many  of  their  carvings  served  the  same 
function  as  their  sculpture,  a  story  to  tell  or  a  moral  to  point;  but 
wrought  with  true  decorative  feeling,  flat  masses  in  simple  planes 
without  perspective,  the  figures  dressed  in  familiar  costumes  as  in  the 
choir  stalls  at  Amiens  and  St.  Denis.  Through  it  all  runs  a  little 
golden  thread  of  humor,  quaint  and  whimsical,  always  lovable.  And 
why  not  ?  To  carve  in  wood  is  a  joy  to  the  man  who  has  any  ideas 
worth  carving.  Why  should  not  the  pleasure  of  the  worker  bubble 
over  into  his  work  ?  Why  should  he  put  on  goggles  and  look  solemn 
when  he  is  having  such  a  good  time  ? 

Later  on,  in  the  Renaissance,  what  might  be  termed  picture 
carving  was  developed  into  remarkable  productions  of  skill,  such 
as  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  told  within  a  form  no  larger  than 
a  walnut.  In  our  illustration  of  a  chest  we  come  to  that  fascinating 
type  of  work  made  during  the  transition  period, — the  panels  retain¬ 
ing  much  of  the  Gothic  feeling,  yet  the  whole  frankly  within  the 
limits  of  the  Renaissance.  More  lavish  enrichment  is  the  keynote 
here;  and  we  begin  to  have  a  feeling  that  one  man  carved  the  panels 
and  another  man  built  a  chest  for  them;  in  other  words,  the  carv¬ 
ing  did  not  grow  up  with  the  construction  of  the  chest, — rather,  the 
chest  was  an  excuse  for  a  fine  bit  of  carving.  We  might  mislay  some 
of  the  ornament  and  never  miss  it,  or  shift  it  about  into  changed  posi¬ 
tions,  for  it  is  no  longer  organic,  a  living  growth.  If  one  remembers 
the  choir  stalls  from  Perugia,  there  is  the  better  spirit  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  These  workers  were  sensitive  to  every  subtle  refinement  of 
the  lines  and  forms  that  they  made  and  practiced  with  a  tool  craft  that 
knew  the  grain  and  twist  of  the  wood  hy  heart. 

Not  only  in  furniture  did  carving  find  a  place,  but  in  the  larger 
forms  of  architectural  construction  as  well.  Wander  down  that  nar¬ 
row  side  street  in  Lisieux  where  stands  the  House  of  the  Salamander, 
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battered  and  time-worn  though  it  is,  and  note  how  the  carved  forms 
took  shape  in  the  workers’  minds  from  the  huge  oak  beams  of  the 
timber  construction.  There  were  many  extensive  forests  of  oak  in  the 
country  about  and  timber  as  a  building  material  was  readily  secured. 
Now  a  sound  stick  of  oak  to  a  man  with  a  chisel  in  his  hand  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leisure  time  is  like  pie  to  a  hungry  man, — he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  cut  into  it.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
from  the  timbered  construction  of  the  time  there  opened  another 
pathway  into  the  use  of  carving  as  organic  enrichment,  leading  in 
time  to  such  ornate  house  fronts  as  that  of  the  Maison  of  Diane  de 
Poiters  in  Rouen. 

And  so  we  might  carry  the  story  through  many  pages  of  history. 
We  find  that  carving  followed  upon  the  heels  of  sound  construction 
and  that  it  invariably  tells  us  of  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was 
produced.  Away  in  the  Northland  is  one  type  of  work,  big,  simple 
and  flat,  redolent  of  the  salt  winds,  whispering  sagas  and  folk-lore. 
In  India  is  another  type  of  work,  an  intricate  maze  of  foliage  and 
jungle  creatures,  wrought  with  the  infinite  patience  that  reckons  not 
the  lapse  of  time.  And  still  again' in  Japan  another  kind  of  carving 
in  which  all  the  music  and  poetry  of  Nature  find  expression. 

But  whichever  way  we  turn  we  find  the  same  lessons  awaiting  us 
at  the  end: — First, — carving  should  be  vital,  an  organic  development 
from  construction;  it  is  only  part  of  a  design,  conceived  as  part  of  a 
whole.  The  use,  form,  function  of  the  object,  or  of  its  parts,  should 
furnish  the  clue  to  the  position  and  influence  the  character  of  the 
carving.  Second, — carving  should  be  intimate,  thought  out  by  one 
who  knows  the  carver’s  tools,  who  can  think  in  terms  of  wood,  who 
knows  how  to  carve,  who  knows  every  twist  and  turn  of  the  wood 
grain.  Third, — carving  should  be  personal,  not  a  mere  scrap  of 
borrowed  finery.  By  personal  is  not  necessarily  meant  individual. 
It  is  personality  that  makes  Greek,  Greek,  or  Gothic,  Gothic.  We 
search  the  world  over,  look  everywhere  but  within  ourselves  to  find 
some  thought  to  render  with  our  tools,  everywhere  but  to  the  abun¬ 
dant  life  about  us  to  find  some  motif  or  suggestion. 
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THE  HAPPINESS  AND  ECONOMY  FOUND  IN 
CULTIVATING  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES: 
BY  MARY  RANKIN  CRANSTON 


ACKYARDS  and  beauty  have  not  usually  been  con¬ 
sidered  synonymous  terms.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be,  however,  for  the  backyard 
offers  opportunities  equal  to  those  of  a  front  garden 
for  attractive  planting  which  mil  express  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  owner.  The  backyard  naturally  must 
be  developed  in  a  practical  way,  for  its  uses  are  so 
distinctly  utilitarian,  but  happily  in  gardening  the  beautiful  and 
the  useful  may  harmonize.  The  spring  sunshine  is  apt  to  remind 
the  householder  that  the  time  has  come  to  clear  up  and  beautify  his 
house  and  lot,  especially  the  backyard,  whose  unsightly  condition 
after  the  neglect  of  winter  calls  aloud  for  attention.  As  Kipling  tells 
the  little  boy  in  the  “  Just  So”  song; 

“The  cure  for  this  ill 
Is  not  to  sit  still 

And  frowst  with  a  book  by  the  fire; 

But  to  get  a  large  hoe 
And  a  shovel  also, 

And  dig  till  you  gently  perspire.” 

Before  undertaking  a  task  so  arduous,  it  is  well  first  to  be  sure 
that  the  “large  hoe  and  shovel  also”  will  give  the  best  results.  If 
the  backyard  is  in  the  condition  which  the  builders  of  a  new  house 
have  left  it,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  short  of  a  plow  will  break  up 
the  ground  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  fertilization,  which  it  will  certainly 
need. 


When  this  is  done  and  the  soil  pulverized,  the  next  step  is  to  lay 
out  the  necessary  paths,  always  remembering  that  the  successful 
path  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,  especially  bearing 
m  mind  the  butcher  boy  and  ash  man,  who  will  soon  mark  out  such 

{)aths  for  themselves.  Among  the  workmen’s  debris  which  still 
itters  the  yard  there  may  be  some  red  bricks  out  of  which  a  herring¬ 
bone  brick  walk  could  be  made,  the  prettiest  walk  in  the  world  for 
a  garden,  especially  if  it  has  a  border  of  box  or  close  clipped  privet 
along  either  side.  Some  enterprising  young  women  who  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  have  an  old-fashioned  formal  garden  which  was  to  cost 
nothing  laid  out  such  a  herring-bone  walk  with  their  own  hands. 
Cinders,  good  cinders,  are  also  valuable  for  garden  paths. 

Grass  is  unfortunately  almost  the  greatest  of  luxuries,  much  more 
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WHAT  VINES  CAN  DO  FOR  A  SIMPLE  BACKYARD: 
PHOTOGRAPH  OF  THE  RESULT  OF  PRIZE  VINE 
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so  than  people  usually  think,  for  grass  seed  is  expensive  and  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  its  reception  is  more  difficult  than  for 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds. 

A  brand  new  garden  ought  first  to  have  an  ideal,  and  then  a  work¬ 
able  design,  and  as  much  as  possible  it  should  also  be  a  place  for 
pleasant  remembrances,  reminders  of  other  spots  from  which  plants 
and  seeds  have  been  collected,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  good  things 
from  the  gardens  of  one’s  friends.  Every  true  garden  lover  will 
rejoice  to  share  her  bulbs,  excess  of  seeds  and  roots  with  others.  A 
lady  who  is  now  raising  fruit  from  seeds  out  of  the  Pope’s  Vatican 
garden  has  a  doubled  pleasure  in  watching  them  develop.  Bits  of 
ivy  collected  from  the  palace  of  Caligula  and  from  Tintem  Abbey 
are  now  growing  quite  contentedly  over  American  homes.  Seeds 
may  be  sent  by  mail  or  carried  by  friends  in  order  to  make  the  new 
garden  rich  with  pleasant  associations. 

As  one  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison  so  the  despised  weeds 
of  one  spot  would  be  accounted  choice  plants  somewhere  else.  One 
of  the  Hawaiian  diplomats  carried  American  dandelions  to  Honolulu 
because  he  admired  them  so  much.  With  all  the  wonderful  profu¬ 
sion  of  bloom  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  were  no  dandelions. 

A  FLOWER  garden  need  cost  almost  nothing,  for  if  there  is  no 
one  else  to  contribute  to  the  new  garden.  Nature  wiU  offer 
all  her  treasure  of  wood  and  roadside;  a  wild  flower  garden  has 
great  possibilities  and  the  forest  has  young  trees  enough,  and  to  spare, 
to  give  to  all  who  ask.  A  clump  of  white  birches  or  a  young  beech 
is  worth  a  visit  to  the  wood-lot.  In  the  meanwhile  something  which 
will  grow  in  a  hurry  is  desirable  to  take  away  the  painful  newness 
of  the  backyard.  First  the  garden  should  be  planned  with  space 
enough  allowed  for  clothes  lines,  and  whatever  greensward  is  desired; 
garden  work  must  then  begin  in  February  or  early  March  when  sweet 
peas  should  be  planted.  Ten  cents’  worth  of  sweet  peas  will  make 
a  double  row  the  length  of  a  fifty-foot  garden,  and  will  answer  for 
a  division  fence  unless  there  is  a  fence  already  built,  which  they  could 
cover.  If  the  exposure  is  not  very  good,  a  straight  line  of  cannas  may 
be  used  effectively,  for  cannas  are  among  the  serviceable  things 
which  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  can  often  be  had  for  the  asking 
from  some  neighbor  who  is  probably  groaning  with  more  than  she 
knows  what  to  do  with.  Golden  glow  and  chrysanthemums  have 
the  same  tendency  to  overrun  all  creation  and  are  usually  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  riches  to  their  possessors. 

The  vegetable  garden,  if  it  is  only  as  big  as  a  pocket  handkerchief, 
will  furnish  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  vegetables  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
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and  some  hard  work.  A  parsley  bed  once  started  will  last  indefinitely 
if  covered  in  the  winter;  as  parsley  germinates  so  slowly,  lettuce  seed 
may  be  sown  with  it,  and  the  lettuce  will  grow  and  be  eaten  before 
the  parsley  needs  the  space.  Parsley,  lettuce,  bush  beans,  radishes, 
Swiss  chard,  beets  and  onions  would  grow  in  a  place  twenty-five  feet 
by  twelve,  and  for  another  quarter  of  a  dollar  and  an  equal  amount 
of  space,  one  could  raise  as  many  flowers,  taking  care  to  plant  those 
which  will  not  all  bloom  at  the  same  season. 

In  the  shady  spots  lilies  of  the  valley  will  grow,  spread  and  bloom 
year  after  year.  If  they  are  not  possible,  another  little  journey#  to 
the  woods  will  provide  a  perennial  garden  of  slender  fern  fronds 
which  will  last  forever.  Another  fine  asset  for  the  shady  spot — ^the 
most  perplexing  problem  for  the  amateur  gardener — ^is  calladium  or 
“elephant’s  ears;^’  they  are  not  very  cheap,  costing  as  much  as  fifteen 
cents  a  bulb  sometimes,  but  half  a  dozen  bulbs  will  make  a  stately 
group  in  some  dreary  corner  where  even  the  optimistic  nasturtium 
would  give  up  the  fight  for  life. 

Never  forget  the  best  friend  of  the  forlorn  garden  plot  and  the 
impecunious  pocketbook — nasturtiums.  One  can  have  them  in  pro¬ 
fusion  for  ten  cents  and  in  riotous  masses  for  twenty-five  cents,  climb¬ 
ing  ones  to  cover  the  unsightly  places,  and  little  bush  ones  for  the 
empty  flower  beds.  They  are  sturdy,  independent  flowers,  too,  and 
will  just  about  take  care  of  themselves.  A  real  city  backyard  garden 
I  knew  grew  a  profusion  of  roses,  practically  defying  all  gardening 
laws,  for  the  sun  was  on  one  side  of  the  yard  only  until  ten  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  on  the  other  after  three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  there  were  roses 
enough  to  deck  the  house  in  masses  for  a  June  wedding.  Just  why 
they  grow  so  wonderfully  well  under  no  better  conditions,  no  one 
knows  except  that  there  seems  to  be  an  understanding  between  plants 
and  some  plant  lovers  which  has  not  yet  been  quite  explained. 

YOU  may  prove  to  a  busy  brain  worker  that  making  garden  is  as 
good  for  brain  fag  as  a  course  at  Muldoon’s,  but  when  once  you 
have  persuaded  him  to  begin,  it  will  be  from  no  hope  of  advantage 
but  from  sheer  love  of  the  good  brown  earth  that  he  will  keep  at  it; 
for  the  pull  of  the  soil,  inherited  from  many  generations,  is  in  most  of 
us  and  gardening  is  an  appetite  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

A  garden  spot  in  the  city’s  grimness  has  a  real  dollars  and  cents 
value,  too,  for  scarcely  any  mundane  toiler  who  must  five  where 
transit  facilities  and  his  inelastic  pocketbook  permit  him  but  will 
thankfully  rush  to  pay  his  rent  where  there  is  a  breathing  spot  of 
greenery. 

In  London  there  is  a  depressing  row  of  uniform,  jail-like  houses. 
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noticeably  gloomy  even  for  Bloomsbury.  Nevertheless  they  are 
always  well-rented  because,  behind  the  houses,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  owns  the  neighborhood,  has  reserved  a  strip  of  land  the  length 
of  the  block  which  he  keeps  laid  out  and  planted  with  annuals  and 
hardy  perennials. 

One  impassioned  gardener  with  an  unsightly  yard  in  a  crowded 
street  of  a  large  town  laid  out  a  garden  forty  feet  square.  Around 
the  sides  she  had  a  border  two  feet  wide  of  lettuce  and  radishes. 
Down  either  side  she  had  an  oblong  bed  of  onions,  beans  and  beets, 
and  in  the  center  a  flower  garden  with  zinnias,  asters,  poppies,  balsam, 
phlox,  bachelor’s  buttons,  marigolds  and  nasturtiums.  As  it  was 
surrounded  by  an  ugly  fence,  corn  was  planted  around  the  sides  for 
a  screen.  All  of  the  seeds  for  this  garden  cost  sixteen  cents,  and  the 
simple  directions  for  its  care  were  to  fertilize  the  soil,  water  well 
morning  and  evening  and  weed  all  the  time. 

One  garden  plot  in  the  center  of  a  small  city  is  worth  considering, 
because  of  its  practical  arrangement.  It  is  only  fifty-five  feet  wide. 
The  actual  garden  space  in  the  rear  amounts  to  about  fifty  feet  square 
and  in  this  space  there  is  room  for  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
rhubarb  and  asparagus,  which  are  perennial  and  after  being  once 
planted  will  continue  to  yield  with  care  and  fertilizing  without  in¬ 
creased  expense  for  many  years.  Twenty-five  feet  square  is  left  for 
annual  vegetables,  which  can  be  planted  each  year  at  a  cost  of  two 
or  three  dollars,  supposing  one  were  to  buy  tomato,  egg  and  pepper 
plants  already  started;  if  seeds  are  used,  of  course,  the  cost  will  be 
less.  By  carefully  using  all  vacant  spaces  and  planting  lettuce, 
parsley  and  carrots,  which  are  feathery  and  effective  for  that  purpose, 
for  borders,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be 
placed  in  this  small  space.  Beans,  eggplants,  peppers,  onions, 
spinach,  peas,  beets,  lettuce,  parsley,  radishes,  carrots  and  Swiss 
chard  are  easy,  quick  growers.  Tomatoes,  pole  beans  and  corn 
would  be  equally  practical,  but  would  exclude  other  vegetables. 
Many  people  do  not  know*  that  beets  can  be  cut  down  and  used  for 
greens  with  advantage  to  the  beet  root  and  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
Swiss  chard  is  thoroughly  successful  in  small  gardens  because  it  will 
grow  again  after  it  is  cut;  thus  it  can  take  the  place  of  spinach  for 
the  hot  months  when  spinach  will  do  nothing.  Currant  bushes 
which  can  be  kept  well  trimmed  make  a  good  dividing  hedge  and  a 
profitable  one,  as  well.  One  gardening  enterprise  which  proves  how 
profitably  space  can  be  utilized  yielded  enough  currants  to  make 
sixty  glasses  of  jelly,  with  fresh  fruit  to  spare  and  share  with  the 
neighbors,  and  all  from  twelve  well  cared  for  bushes.  Raspberries 
which  are  too  trailing  for  a  hedge  are  most  effective  as  a  covering 
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for  an  unsightly  fence.  An  effective  use  of  simple  pergolas  and 
trellises  will  beautify  a  small  place  and  afford  support  and  help  in 
screening  off  little  out-of-door  nooks  for  the  hammock  or  the  tea 
table.  In  the  fifty-five-foot  lot  plan,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  a 
grape  trellis  supports  sixteen  grape  vines.  In  another  corner  some 
grapes  which  had  proved  unsuccessful  for  eating  yielded  last  year 
one  hundred  glasses  of  grape  jelly  and  that  with  almost  no  culture. 
In  this  same  garden  plot  there  were  six  fruit  trees,  beds  of  roses  and 
lilies,  with  space  for  annuals.  A  sundial  was  made  by  one  of  the 
family,  the  encasing  box  being  wood  filled  with  concrete. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  ideally  lovely  vine  in  the  world  than 
the  grape,  and  a  little  pruning  and  care  will  make  it  a  dense  and 
beautiful  shelter  from  the  sun  and  from  the  street’s  publicity,  while 
of  all  the  odors  in  Nature’s  pharmacy  there  is  none  so  elusively  sweet 
as  that  of  young  grape  shoots  in  early  summer.  While  the  grapes 
are  getting  their  start,  their  trellises  may  be  covered  for  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  with  madeira  or  gourd  vines,  taking  care  not  to  plant  them  too 
thickly  lest  you  smother  the  young  grape  vines. 

Gourd  vines  grow  very  rapidly,  as  Jonah’s  did  of  old.  One  gar¬ 
den  which  had  a  gourd  \’ine  growing  near  the  street  tempted  all  the 
neighbors  to  come  and  beg  for  a  gourd  which  they  marked  with 
initials,  cut  with  a  penknife  in  the  young  green  cups.  When  fall 
came  and  the  vines  succumbed  to  the  frost  the  neighbors  arrived  to 
collect  their  property  of  yellow  gourd  cups.  There  is  nothing  which 
better  socializes  a  neighborhood  than  gardening. 

Only  Jack’s  bean  stalk  can  rival  Jonah’s  gourd  in  rapid  growth. 
There  is  a  climbing  bean  which  is  not  good  to  eat  but  beautiful  to  see ; 
the  leaves  of  it  shade  from  green  into  softest  brown  with  purplish 
undertones,  the  pods  are  long  and  brownish  purple  and  the  blossoms 
are  exquisite  tones  of  violet  shading  to  brown.  There  are  other 
gorgeous  beans,  some  with  scarlet  and  some  with  white  blossoms 
which  are  good  for  food,  and  pretty  and  rapid  of  growth.  For  quick 
screening  of  bare  fences  or  ugly  objects  nothing  is  better  than  the 
morning-glory.  It  responds  at  once  to  the  least  bit  of  care  and  will 
soon  transform  an  unattractive  spot  into  a  thing  of  beauty  for  all 
summer. 

Happy  is  the  tenant  who  falls  heir  to  the  home  of  a  garden  lover 
who  has  planted  rhubarb  or  asparagus,  fruit  trees  or  grapes. 
An  asparagus  bed  is  a  mine  of  riches  in  May  and  June,  and  old 
apple  trees  will  benefit  an  entire  generation.  There  is  so  little  we  can  do 
in  this  world  which  is  at  all  likely  to  be  remembered  to  our  credit 
after  us  that  we  might  at  least,  like  Johnny  Appleseed,  plant  fruit  trees. 
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I  have  heard  of  two  old  and  rather  neglected  trees  which  in  nineteen 
hundred  and  seven  bore  nine  barrels  of  hand-picked  apples  and  half 
as  many  barrels  of  windfalls. 

A  concrete  dial  is  a  very  pretty  decoration  for  any  slightly  formal 
garden.  It  takes  the  soft  weather  stains  well  and  serves  as  a  fixed 
center  for  keeping  the  divergent  paths  straight  and  orderly.  In  laying 
out  a  circular  garden  as  the  Japanese  do,  a  dial  would  make  a  very 
good  axis.  Flowers,  like  four-o’clocks,  widch  bloom  at  stated  times, 
should  surround  a  sundial ;  it  is  said  that  Linnaeus  could  tell  the  time 
of  day  from  his  window  by  the  blossoms  which  were  open  around  Ms 
dial,  but,  practically,  conventional  flowers  like  tulips  help  to  keep  the 
regularity  of  line  which  saves  a  garden  from  looking  tangled.  Bulb 
beds  have  also  the  advantage  of  variety.  With  a  couple  of  packages 
of  seeds,  the  tulip  bed  will  be  one  of  poppies  in  July  and  of  asters  in 
September. 

If  the  town  lot  has  some  natural  advantage  like  a  depression,  a 
little  study  can  make  the  garden  charming.  A  sunken  garden  may 
need  very  little  grading,  if  Nature  helps  out  a  bit,  and  a  rise  of  ground 
at  the  back  means  an  easily  possible  terrace  with  steps  and  a  tea  arbor 
enlarging  the  piazza  possibilities  of  a  small  place. 

Less  and  less  does  the  busy  American  woman  desire  to  live  on 
her  front  porch,  and  rear  porches  demand  a  pleasant  outlook  and  are 
helping  to  do  away  with  the  unsightly  backyard.  There  is  almost 
no  condition  wMch  cannot  be  made  effective,  and  before  the  incon¬ 
siderate  iconoclast  gets  the  yard  to  level  it  off,  it  will  be  well  to  see  if 
it  cannot  be  used  as  it  is  with  better  results. 

An  abandoned  quarry  turned  into  a  wild  flower  garden  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  use  made  of  an  old  barn  site.  The  latter 
was  on  a  piece  of  rising  ground  and  three  sides  of  the  foundation 
were  left  up  as  a  protection  from  the  winds.  The  old  walls  were 
covered  with  berry  bushes  trained  against  them  and  the  floor  of  earth 
was  spaded  up  and  planted.  The  exposure  was  good  and  vegetables 
grew  there  earlier  and  later  than  in  less  protected  places.  A  red 
brick  wall  at  the  back  of  one’s  garden  is  also  a  boon.  Even  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  driveway  may  make  or  mar  the  house,  while  the  most  un¬ 
promising  house  conceivable  may  be  saved,  or  at  least  bettered,  by  a 
tasteful  planning  of  garden,  walks  and  walls. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PERMANENT  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  AS  A  TRUTHFUL  EXPRESSION  OF 
NATIONAL  CHARACTER:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

“Great  nations  write  their  autobiography  in  three  manuscripts ;  the  book  of  their 
words;  the  book  of  their  deeds,  and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these  books  can 
be  understood  unless  we  read  the  other  two,  but  of  the  three,  the  only  one  quite 
trustworthy  is  the  last.  The  acts  of  a  nation  may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  fortune, 
and  its  words  mighty  by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its  children,  but  its  art  can  be  supreme 
only  by  the  general  gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race.” — John  Ruskin. 

OTHING  short  of  national  honesty  can  produce  a 
permanent  and  characteristic  national  architecture, 
because  the  element  of  sincerity  which  makes  for 
permanence  comes  only  from  the  expression  in  our 
buildings  of  direct  thought,  based  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  underlie  all  art  expression, 
but  beyond  that,  governed  only  by  the  necessity  to 
satisfy  our  own  individual  needs  and  to  express  by  this  means  our 
character  as  a  people.  The  fundamental  principles  of  architecture 
are  very  simple.  As  Louis  Sullivan  puts  it,  they  consist  of  “three 
elementary  forms,  namely,  the  pier,  the  lintel  and  the  arch.  These  are 
the  three,  the  only  three  letters  from  which  has  been  expanded  the 
Architectural  Art  as  a  great  and  superb  language  wherewith  Man 
has  expressed,  thi’ough  the  generations,  the  changing  drift  of  his 
thoughts.  Thus,  throughout  the  past  and  present,  each  building 
stands  as  a  social  act.  In  such  act  we  read  that  which  cannot  escape 
our  analysis,  for  it  is  indelibly  fixed  in  the  building,  namely,  the 
nature  of  the  thoughts  of  the  individual  and  the  people  whose  image 
the  building  is  or  was.” 

From  these  three  elements  then, — the  pier,  the  lintel  and  the 
arch, — which  may  be  said  to  form  the  alphabet  of  architecture  as 
well  as  the  basis  of  all  construction,  has  been  developed  the  building 
art  of  the  whole  world.  All  the  variations  to  which  we  refer  as 
“style”  have  come  from  the  application  of  these  basic  principles  to 
the  erection  of  buildings  to  meet  individual  needs,— -whether  for  simple 
shelter  from  the  elements,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  or  as  an  egres¬ 
sion  in  enduring  stone  of  the  noblest  aspirations  and  ideals.  From 
this  beginning  has  sprung  as  many  great  architectural  styles  as  there 
are  great  peoples,  and  because  the  forms  which  have  crystallized  into 
these  styles  were  the  outcome  of  honest  and  direct  thought,  coupled 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  construction,  these  styles  endure 
today. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  architecture  as  the  product  of  past  ages 
and  to  regard  the  buildings  which  stand  for  all  time  as  expressions  of 
supreme  beauty,  as  being  a  species  of  miracle,  the  like  of  which  is 
never  seen  in  this  prosaic  age.  Therefore,  according  to  this  point 
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of  view,  all  we  can  do  is  to  imitate  them  and  to  adapt  to  our  own 
needs,  so  far  as  we  can,  a  form  of  building  that  grew  out  of  the  needs 
of  a  different  people  whose  life  was  carried  on  under  widely  different 
conditions.  Until  this  viewpoint  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
wrong,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  healthy,  strai^tforward 
and  therefore  permanent  architecture  which  shall  definitely  belong 
to  us  as  a  people.  This  is  why  we  are  so  disposed  to  rejoice  over 
each  evidence  of  direct  thought  and  a  simple  return  to  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  as  expressed  in  the  building  art,  for  it  seems  to  indicate  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  throwing  off,  not  only  our  architectural  shackles, 
but  some  of  the  other  false  standards  which  hitherto  have  retarded  our 
development. 

Beauty  in  any  form  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  sincere  and  vigorous  thought.  It  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  any  one  people  or  any  one  age,  nor  does  it  express  itself  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  any  label  which  may  be  put  on  it.  When  you 
strip  it  of  all  the  earmarks  of  period  or  nationality  and  bring  together 
for  study  and  comparison  the  achievements  in  various  forms  of  art 
which  have  meant  the  presence  of  beauty  in  the  world,  you  will  find 
that  the  principle  underlying  it  all  is  the  common  inheritance  of 
humanity,  because  it  is  a  part  of  nature  and  of  life.  Therefore  in  all 
periods  which  produced  anything  that  we  of  today  consider  worth 
copying,  the  people  thought  directly  and  in  the  simplest  terms,  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  application,  according  to  their  own  need,  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  universal.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  styles  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  copy  date  back  for  hundreds  of  years  does  not  argue  that 
those  ages  were  especially  prolific  in  the  invention  of  beautiful  forms, 
or  that  the  living  spirit  of  beauty  has  vanished  from  the  world;  but 
that  the  men  who  unconsciously  created  those  wonderful  things  which 
we  revere  did  so  because  they  thought  directly  and  fearlessly,  express¬ 
ing  their  thought  in  the  work  of  their  hands.  The  fact  that  it  has  en¬ 
dured  and  has  been  considered  good  for  all  these  years  proves  that 
the  people  first  lived,  then  thought  and  then  builded.  When  we  learn 
to  get  back,  through  all  forms,  to  the  same  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  these  old  builders  worked,  we  also  will  do  something  that 
shall  last  as  an  enduring  record  of  this  country  and  this  age. 

ONE  of  the  best  examples  we  have  of  this  element  of  perma¬ 
nence  is  found  in  the  architecture  of  the  Japanese,  which  has 
persisted  for  twelve  hundred  years  with  but  little  change, 
because  it  has  been  the  product  of  just  such  fundamental  thinking. 
In  the  earlier  period  of  Japanese  civilization,  the  conditions  of  national 
life  were  not  so  widely  different  from  our  own.  Japan  was  a  new 
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country,  peopled  by  an  alien  race  which  brought  with  it  standards 
and  ideals  tnat  were  the  outcome  of  an  older  civilization.  History 
tells  us  that  at  first  Chinese  influence  predominated  in  the  whole 
national  life  of  Japan  and  that  Japanese  architecture  was  definitely 
imitative  of  Chinese.  But  as  the  national  spirit  developed  and  the 
race  “found  itself”  as  a  separate  entity,  the  period  of  imitation  passed 
by  its  own  accord,  and,  having  assimilated  thoroughly  the  best  of 
what  China  had  to  offer,  the  Japanese,  using  this  knowledge  as  a 
foundation,  began  to  get  back  to  first  principles  and  to  apply  these 
to  the  meeting  of  their  own  needs  ancf  the  expression  of  their  own 
spirit  as  a  people. 

There  are  abundant  evidences  that  already  we  are  coming  to  this 
turning  point  in  our  own  national  and  artistic  evolution,  for  we  are 
beginning  to  outgrow  the  leading  strings  of  tradition  and  to  show  a 
tendency  to  use  the  great  achievements  of  former  times  as  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  equally  honest  and  direct  achievement  of  our  own. 
Our  architecture  has  been  chaotic  and  lacking  in  significance  because 
our  national  life  and  thought  also  has  been  chaotic.  We  have  art¬ 
lessly  copied  the  things  that  have  withstood  the  test  of  time  without 
stopping  to  inquire  why  these  things  maintained  their  integrity 
throughout  hundreds  of  years,  while  our  own  attempts  to  reproduce 
or  adapt  them  were  confused  and  evanescent.  As  Louis  Sullivan 
says,  “as  we  are,  so  are  our  buildings.”  He  says  plainly  that  our 
architecture  is  confused  and  not  sure  of  itself,  because  it  is  ashamed 
to  be  natural  and  honest.  Therefore  it  lacks  a  guiding  principle  and 
following,  as  it  does,  after  tradition  instead  of  turning  directly  to 
nature  for  inspiration,  it  has  in  it  no  joy  of  creation, — no  fulness  of 
life, — lacking  these  qualities  to  just  the  extent  that  they  are  lacking 
in  our  lives. 

IN  THE  building  of  our  homes  the  basic  principles  that  we  should 
cling  to,  through  all  varieties  of  expression,  are  primarily  those 
that  affect  our  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being.  When 
we  start  to  build  a  house,  our  first  care  should  be  to  see  that  it  is 
situated  in  pleasant  and  healthful  surroundings  and  that  it  is  so 
planned  as  to  give  ample  and  comfortable  accommodation,  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  good  drainage  and  all  the  hygienic  con¬ 
ditions  that  insure  healthful  living.  When  we  do  this  we  begin  at 
the  right  end,  basing  what  we  are  to  do  upon  certain  fundamental 
necessities,  keeping  these  constantly  in  view,  and  striving  to  meet 
each  one  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  rest  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course,  providing  we  are  honest  enough  to  adjust  the  thing  we 
need  and  desire  to  the  resources  that  we  find  we  can  command  when 
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we  look  the  problem  of  living  squarely  in  the  face.  Starting  from  this 
basis,  there  is  little  danger  tnat  we  will  go  far  afield  in  the  effort  to 
satisfy  a  swarm  of  unnecessary  needs  created  by  artificial  conditions. 
But  when  we  decide  to  build  a  new  house  that  shall  be  handsome  and 
imposing  and  endeavor  to  make  it  a  good  example  of  the  Classic  style, 
say,  or  the  Gothic,  Italian  or  French  Renaissance,  we  start  at  the 
wrong  end,  disregarding  our  real  needs  and  taking  into  account  main¬ 
ly  a  certain  stereotyped  set  of  artificial  requirements.  In  other 
w'ords,  we  begin  our  work  hampered  by  a  list  of  ironclad  restrictions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  home  we  really  need  and  wish  to 
build,  instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  a  series  of  healthy  and  actual 
needs  that  must  be  met  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way  and  are 
therefore  an  inspiration  to  the  production  of  a  permanently  satisfac¬ 
tory  dwelling.  When  we  lack  this  inspiration,  and  the  knowledge 
of  essentials  that  helps  us  to  carry  it  out,  we  work  uncertainly  and 
lifelessly  because  we  are  merely  taking  for  granted  the  rules  laid 
down  in  architectural  books,  and  are  thinking  vdth  other  men’s 
thoughts. 

One  effect  of  planning  our  homes  after  the  thought  of  other 
people  rather  than  our  own  is  seen  in  the  constant  changing  and 
remodeling  of  our  houses.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  house 
built  five  years  ago  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  at  that  time 
is  considered  by  many  people  to  be  out  of  date  this  year  and  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark  unless  it  can  be  remodeled  so  as  to  supply  the  latest 
improvements  or  the  newest  style  of  decoration.  It  is  amazing  to 
see  how  people  who  are  otherwise  honest  and  direct  are  apparently 
content  to  live  in  houses  that  express  anything  rather  than  these 
qualities,— -houses  that  need  remodeling  every  little  while  because 
tne  original  thought  in  them  was  on  a  false  basis  and  therefore  unsat¬ 
isfying,— and  seem  never  to  realize  the  cause  of  their  unrest.  The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  most  people  regard  art  as  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  hidden  mystery,  requiring  long  training  and  special  apti¬ 
tude  even  to  comprehend,  and  therefore  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
experts  whose  productions  are  taken  on  trust  as  being  necessarily  the 
right  thing.  With  such  an  idea  nothing  but  impermanence  could 
result,  for  the  reason  that  a  ready-made  house  planned  by  someone 
else  after  the  dictates  of  w’hat  is  in  vogue  at  the  time,  has  in  it  no  trace 
of  the  owner’s  individuality  and  only  indirectly  meets  his  needs. 

WE  HOLD  that  everyone  about  to  build  a  house  that  he  intends 
to  be  his  home  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  that 
can  be  obtained,  but  that  the  architect,  however  able  and 
experienced,  should  act  rather  in  the  capacity  of  an  advisor  than  that 
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of  a  dictator.  The  objection  to  this  would  naturally  be  that  the 
average  layman  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  and  that  the  part  of 
wisdom  is  for  him  to  leave  it  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  has 
made  it  a  life  study.  That  is  just  where  the  trouble  lies.  If  we  want 
buildings  that  express  our  own  individuality  and  meet  our  own  needs, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  owner  should  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  essentials  of  what  he  requires  to  cooperate  intelligently  with 
the  architect  in  the  production  of  a  house  that  should,  when  it  is 
finished,  be  fitted  to  stand  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  to  descend  un¬ 
impaired  and  unaltered  to  his  children. 

The  first  things  to  be  considered  in  the  building  of  such  a  home 
are  the  position,  income  and  occupation  of  the  owner,  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  surroundings  that  seem  pleasantest  and  most  natural  in 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  family.  With  regard  to  the  initial  outlay, 
this  would  depend  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  owner’s  income 
and  whether  or  not  it  may  reasonably  be  depended  upon  to  continue 
at  about  the  same  level.  The  creation  of  an  expense  that  threatens 
to  become  a  burden  in  hard  times  is  always  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
this  is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the  building  of  a  home,  which 
should  be  a  refuge  from  the  cares  of  business  life  rather  than  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  them.  While  it  is  undeniably  true  that  economy  is  often  best 
served  by  getting  a  good  thing  rather  than  a  cheap  one  at  the  start,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  more  extravagantly  and  luxuriously  we  build  in  the 
beginning,  the  harder  the  house  is  to  keep  up,  for  there  is  the  wear 
and  tear  to  be  considered  and  the  matter  of  heating,  lighting  and  caring 
for  each  additional  room.  The  main  consideration  is  to  spend 
wisely  the  money  that  can  be  set  aside  for  the  building  and  to  do  each 
thing  so  that  it  will  stay  done.  Fortunately,  the  question  of  cost 
is  not  of  the  first  importance,  for  all  that  is  essential  may  be  had  within 
the  limits  of  almost  any  reasonable  sum  that  we  care  to  devote  to 
that  purpose. 

If  a  house  be  designed  so  that  its  lines  and  proportions  are  simple, 
dignified  and  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and  built  with  such 
care  that  it  will  be  sure  of  its  natural  lease  of  life,  there  is  no  question 
about  its  value  as  a  permanent  investment,  whether  the  amount  in¬ 
vested  be  large  or  small.  If  the  interior  be  arranged  so  that  eve^ 
inch  of  space  is  utilized  and  the  housework  made  as  easy  as  possible, 
— so  that  the  housewife  can  afford  to  ignore  the  ever-present  domestic 
problem, — and  the  rooms  large  enough  for  freedom  and  restfulness, 
the  house  will  be  a  comfortable  place  to  live  in.  And  lastly,  if  the 
structural  features  be  interesting,  the  division  of  wall  spaces  well 
planned  and  the  color  scheme  mellow,  friendly  and  harmonious,  no 
costly  furnishings  are  needed  to  make  it  beautiful.  Beauty  is  never 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PERMANENT  ARCHITECTURE 


gained  by  making  an  inexpensive  house  in  imitation  of  a  costly  one, 
and  our  besetting  architectural  sin  as  a  nation  has  been  the  attempt 
to  do  this  very  thing.  There  are  many  evidences  now  that  we  are 
beginning  to  grow  wiser,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  found  in  the 
number  of  dwellings,  some  large  and  costly,  some  small,  modest  and 
inexpensive,  but  each  beautiful  in  its  own  way  and  each  an  honest 
expression  of  American  life,  that  are  springing  up  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

The  permanent  architecture  of  a  country  has  its  beginning  in  only 
one  place, — the  dwelling, — because  only  there  is  there  room  for  the 
honest  expression  of  personal  tastes  and  needs.  Once  given  the  idea 
that  good  things  grow  naturally  from  direct  thinking,  the  progressive 
architect  will  inevitably  use  the  same  methods  in  getting  at  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  larger  buildings  meant  for  public  use.  But  these  always 
follow  the  trail  that  has  been  blazed  by  the  builders  of  homes.  There 
are  a  number  of  men  in  this  country  now  who  are  doing  gallant  work 
in  blazing  these  trails,  because  they  have  the  courage  to  cast  aside 
precedent,  tradition  and  other  restrictions  and  to  handle  each  separate 
problem  in  the  most  direct  way.  Several  of  these  pioneers,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  request  for  illustrations  of  this  article,  have  sent  us 
what  they  consider  good  examples  of  their  own  work,  and  these  we 
reproduce  here.  As  will  be  seen,  the  houses  range  from  large  and 
luxurious  country  seats  to  simple  cottages  and  farmhouses,  yet  all  alike 
serve  to  illustrate  our  meaning  when  we  talk  of  permanent  architec¬ 
ture,  because  in  all  are  seen  the  dignity  of  line  and  proportion  and 
the  right  placing  of  structural  features  that  make  a  house  satisfying 
from  the  day  it  is  built  until  it  falls  to  pieces  from  old  age.  Also  it 
will  be  noticed  that  these  houses  are  free  from  all  excrescences,  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  shape  and  unnecessary  ornamentation,  all  of  which  mar 
the  beauty,  add  to  the  cost  and  shorten  the  life  of  any  house.  In 
fact,  each  and  every  one  of  them  carry  out  to  a  marked  degree  what 
we  have  said  concerning  the  essential  elements  of  a  permanent  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  form  the  best  proof  that  it  is  beginning  to  take  shape 
among  us  as  a  genuine  expression  of  American  art. 
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THE  REGENERATION  OF  BEACON  HILL: 
HOW  BOSTON  GOES  ABOUT  CIVIC  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT 


LITTLE  group  of  Boston  citizens,  working  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  to  improve  their  own  properly  and 
the  neighborhood  lying  around  it,  seem  to  have  hit 
upon  the  most  direct  and  practical  way  of  bringing 
about  at  least  one  phase  or  civic  reform.  They  are 
not  spending  fortunes,  nor  are  they  effecting  any 
drastic  changes,  but  bit  by  bit  they  are  redeeming  that 
part  of  old  Boston  lying  between  the  lower  slope  of  Beacon  Hill  and 
the  Charles  River  to  something  like  its  old  desirability  as  a  residence 
neighborhood.  This  part  of  the  West  End  had  long  been  given  over 
to  stables  and  tenements  which,  until  recently,  seemed  to  have  come 
to  stay.  Most  of  the  fine  old  houses,  some  of  them  dating  from 
Colonial  days,  were  elbowed  by  dirty  and  unsanitary  shacks,  and 
the  minor  streets,  such  as  Acorn  Street,  River  Street  and  Lime  Street, 
were  chiefly  occupied  by  stablemen  and  negroes  and  the  servants 
of  people  living  on  Beacon  Street.  The  whole  neighborhood  took 
its  name  and  its  character  from  “Horse  Chestnut”  Street,  which  has 
so  long  been  the  name  for  Chestnut  Street  that  it  is  hardly  recogniz¬ 
able  without  its  prefix. 

The  building  of  the  new  river  embankment  created  a  possibility 
of  redeeming  the  neighborhood,  if  only  the  property  owners  would 
take  an  interest.  That  they  have  done  so,  and  to  good  purpose,  is 
shown  by  the  result,  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  each  man  has  spent  more 
than  a  few  hundreds,  or  at  most  a  few  thousands,  of  dollars  in  bringing 
his  own  property  into  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  dignified  old 
Boston.  One  of  the  most  active  of  the  reformers  is  an  energetic 
and  progressive  architect,  Frank  A.  Bourne,  who  began  with  his  own 
house  on  River  Street,  changing  a  commonplace  building  into  an 
interesting  and  delightful  dwelling,  and  from  that  has  extended  liis 
work  until  it  appears  throughout  the  whole  neighborhood, — not  so 
much  in  the  form  of  new  or  entirely  remodeled  houses  as  in  old  houses 
renovated  and  given  individuality  by  a  group  of  windows  here,  a 
Colonial  doorway  there,  a  quaint  bay  or  an  unusual  entrance,  which 
restored  to  it  the  character  of  the  good  Colonial  architecture  that 
alw^^s  has  belonged  to  Boston. 

These  changes  affect  most  markedly  the  general  character  of  the 
streets  in  this  neighborhood,  for  instead  of  shabby  and  commonplace 
wooden  or  brick  fronts  with  the  usual  doors  and  windows,  the  facades 
now  show  any  number  of  quaint  and  interesting  characteristics. 
Here  a  door  is  deeply  recessed  after  the  old  Colonial  style  and  is 
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CRAFTSMEN  STUDIOS  ON  LIME  STREET,  BOSTON  — 
FORMERLY  SLIME  ALLEY.  RECONSTRUCTED  BY 
FRANK  A.  BOURNE,  ARCHITECT. 


BUILDINGS  ON  RIVER  STREET,  BOSTON,  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  RENDERED  BEAUTIFUL  AND  COMFORTABLE  BY 

MR.  bourne’s  reconstruction. 

TWO  DOORWAYS  ON  BEACON  HILL,  WHICH  SHOW 
THE  ARTISTIC  QUALITY  OF  MR.  BOURNe’s  WORK. 


SOME  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BOSTON 


surmounted  by  a  bay  window  that  is  also  recessed  so  that  the  farthest 
projection  of  the  bay  comes  flush  with  the  wall.  In  another  place 
the  entrances  of  two  neighboring  residences  are  planned  so  that  they 
are  definitely  related  to  each  other,  and  the  space  between  is  filled 
^dth  a  beautiful  Colonial  window,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
we  have  reproduced  here.  Another  house  front,  filled  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  shuttered  window^s,  shows  an  entirely  different  character  after 
the  addition  of  a  triple  group  of  small-paned  casements,  with  a  quaint 
hood  projecting  over  the  top  on  the  lower  floor  in  one  house,  and  a 
beautiful  bay  on  the  second  story  next  door.  Farther  up  the  street,-— 
and  barely  showing  at  the  edge  of  the  photograph  we  reproduce 
here,—  is  another  recessed  entrance  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  with  two  square  bays  above,  the  top  one  coming  almost  to  the 
comice.  Some  of  the  alterations  are  more  sweeping,  as  for  example, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  the  author,  has  added  an  entire  new  front 
to  her  home  on  Newbury  Street,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  a 
series  of  bays  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  mansard  roof,  where 
the  top  one  is  finished  with  a  balcony. 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  in  regenerating  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  has,  however,  been  the  work  of  Matthew  Hale,  the  young 
alderman,  who  is  a  man  after  Roosevelt’s  own  heart,  and  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  beginning  at  home,  right  in  his  own  neighborhood,  to  put 
into  practice  his  theories  of  civic  righteousness.  Mr.  Hale,  who  lives 
in  the  West  End  and  whose  owm  house  shows  the  spirit  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  is  doing  so  much  for  the  neighborhood,  bought  a  pair 
of  tumbledowm  wooden  tenements  on  Lime  Street,  better  known  as 
“Slime  Alley,” — a  name  that  is  more  suggestive  than  picturesque. 
These  tenements,  which  were  unsanitary  to  a  degree,  were  occupied 
by  twelve  families,  who  were  speedily  induced  to  seek  other  accom¬ 
modations.  The  tenements  were  torn  down  and  on  the  site  was 
erected  a  new  building  designed  entirely  for  craftsmen’s  studios. 
It  is  built  of  brick  and  cement,  with  a  tile  roof,  and  is  planned  to  afford 
the  utmost  convenience  to  the  tenants  who  have  recently  moved  in. 
These  tenants  are  metal  workers,  both  men  and  women;  carvers; 
modelers;  decorators;  architects  and  other  workers  in  the  vaiious 
arts  and  crafts.  Its  presence  in  this  neighborhood  and  its  general 
character  not  only  brings  a  most  desirable  element  into  a  part  of  the 
city  which  badly  needs  such  associations,  but  the  building  itself  sets 
an  example  which  promises  to  give  a  still  stronger  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  improving  the  neighborhood. 
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CHURCHES  BUILT  OF  CONCRETE  BLOCKS: 
A  FORM  OF  CONSTRUCTION  THAT  IS  EMI¬ 
NENTLY  FITTED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE 


The  possibilities  of  concrete  block 
construction,  for  buildings  that 
must  be  comparatively  inexpensive 
and  yet  should  be  both  dignified 
and  permanent,  are  now  being  tested  in 
Massachusetts,  where  two  churches  de¬ 
signed  by  Frank  A.  Bourne,  a  Boston 
architect  who  holds  his  mind  open  to  new 
ideas  and  takes  much  satisfaction  in  work¬ 
ing  them  out  in  the  most  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  way,  are  to  be  built  in  the  near  future 
at  Dorchester  and  Franklin.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  use  of  this  material  for 
the  building  of  Saint  Luke’s  Church  at 
Chelsea,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Bourne  with 
a  special  view  to  the  concrete  form  of  con¬ 
struction.  We  show  here  both  exterior 
and  interior  illustrations  of  this  church, 
giving  an  idea  of  the  simple  and  substan¬ 
tial  effect  of  the  concrete  when  used  in  this 
manner. 

The  form  of  the  building  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  concrete  blocks,  as 
the  straight,  severe  lines  that  characterize 
the  perpendicular  Gothic  style  lend  them¬ 
selves  most  advantageously  to  this  form  of 
construction.  One  great  advantage  is  that 
walls  built  of  such  blocks  require  no  other 
finish,  inside  or  out,  than  the  smooth  faces 
of  the  blocks  themselves,  thus  doing  away 
with  all  woodwork,  lath,  plaster  and  deco¬ 
ration  and  making  the  building  practically 
fireproof.  Almost  no  decoration, — save 
the  effects  that  can  be  gained  by  the  struc¬ 
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tural  use  of  the  blocks  themselves, — is  used 
on  the  exterior  of  this  building,  yet  the 
effect  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  In  the 
interior  Mr.  Bourne  has  left  nearly  every 
detail  of  the  construction  frankly  revealed 
and  has  depended  upon  the  decorative  use 
of  this  framework,  together  with  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  warm-toned  wood  and 
the  cold  gray  of  the  concrete,  to  give  the 
effect  desired.  A  touch  of  color,  of  course, 
is  added  by  the  windows  and  the  number 
of  these  will  be  increased  as  time  goes  on, 
each  giving  another  spot  of  glowing  color 
to  relieve  the  sober  tones  and  simple  lines 
of  the  interior. 

The  success  of  this  building,  both  in 
design  and  in  the  material  used,  led  the 
congregation  of  Saint  John’s  Parish,  in 
Franklin,  to  consult  Mr.  Bourne  with  re¬ 
gard  to  building  a  church  in  their  own 
town.  As  the  construction  fund  was 
limited,  the  members  of  the  parish  felt 
that  they  could  not  afford  a  building  of 
stone.  Even  field  stone  was  beyond  their 
means,  and  they  regarded  wood  as  being 
hardly  a  suitable  material  for  a  permanent 
church  building.  The  example  of  Saint 
Luke’s  led  them  to  think  favorably  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  especially  as  this  form  of  con¬ 
struction  allowed  them  to  take  all  the  time 
they  needed  for  finishing  the  building. 
They  decided  to  manufacture  as  many 
blocks  as  they  had  money  to  make,  and 
then  if  the  funds  should  be  insufficient  to 


ST.  LUKES  CHURCH,  CHELSEA,  MASS.:  DESIGNED 
FOR  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION:  FRANK  A.  BOURNE, 
ARCHITECT. 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  LUKE's  CHURCH.  SHOWING  I  .N - 
TERESTING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  CONCRETE  AND  WOOD. 


CHURCHES  BUILT  OF  CONCRETE  BLOCKS 


build  the  church,  the  blocks  could  remain 
until  the  builders  were  ready  to  use  them. 
A  further  advantage  was  that  the  church 
could  be  built  a  section  at  a  time  if  neces¬ 
sary,  as,  when  the  blocks  are  being  laid, 
the  work  can  stop  at  any  time  if  funds  fail 
and  the  walls,  defying  all  the  effects  of 
the  weather,  will  remain  in  undamaged 
condition  until  such  time  as  they  can  be 
completed.  According  to  the  plan,  only 
the  nave  of  the  Franklin  church  will  be 
built  immediately.  The  chancel  arch  will 
be  of  concrete  masonry  and  will  be  tem¬ 
porarily  filled  by  a  partition  of  concrete 
stucco  on  steel  lathing  fastened  to  wooden 
studs.  The  altar,  sanctuary  and  choir  will 
be  placed  on  a  recessed  platform,  the  altar 
standing  against  this  partition  and  under 
the  chancel  arch.  When  the  congregation 
feels  able  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  the  chancel,  the  work  can  progress  and 
the  extension  be  entirely  finished  without 
disturbing  the  use  of  the  nave.  Then  the 
temporary  partition  can  be  removed  and 
the  entire  church  used.  For  the  present 
the  roof  will  be  of  open  timber  work  in 
hard  pine,  stained  dark,  and  will  be  covered 
with  some  cheap  temporary  covering,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  future  copper  or  lead,  or 
else  it  will  be  slated. 

The  plan  includes  the  erection  of  a 
parish  house  and  rectory  adjoining  the 
church,  but  these  supplementary  buildings 
are  to  be  left  until  some  time  in  the  future. 
All  the  congregation  hopes  to  do  at  present 
is  to  erect  four  walls  and  a  roof  for  a 
place  of  worship,  but  it  is  firm  in  the  re¬ 
solve  to  construct  what  it  does  build  of 
enduring  materials  rightly  put  together, 
even  if  the  completion  of  the  plan  is  de¬ 
ferred  for  half  a  century, — the  idea  being 
that  the  building  is  to  last  for  all  time. 

Similar  plans  are  entertained  by  the 
Mission  of  the  Epiphany  in  Dorchester, 
where  a  church  is  badly  needed,  as  the 
work  of  the  mission  is  now  being  carried 
on  in  a  little  shop  where  services  are  held. 
This  energetic  mission  hopes,  at  a  cost  of 
about  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  build  first 
the  chancel,  blocking  up  for  the  present 
the  end  that  opens  into  the  nave.  The 


advantage  of  this  scheme  is  that  everything 
that  is  built  now  is  permanent  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  temporary  wall  at 
the  west  end  of  the  chancel,  will  not  have 
to  be  torn  down  when  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Even  in  the  case  of  this  wall,  the 
blocks  of  material  are  not  lost,  because 
they  can  be  used  later  in  the  construction 
of  the  rest  of  the  church. 

The  use  of  the  concrete  for  church  con¬ 
struction  is  a  new  idea  and  one  that  seems 
most  reasonable  and  feasible,  especially  as 
in  most  cases  the  funds  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  are  limited  and  it  takes  some  time  to 
build  the  church.  Concrete  has  proven 
itself  in  many  other  forms  of  construction, 
and  Mr.  Bourne’s  idea  of  using  it  for 
churches  opens  up  many  possibilities  for 
building  suitable  and  dignified  churches 
that  are  as  enduring  as  stone,  for  a  sum 
that  is  within  reach  of  a  parish  that  has 
only  moderate  means  at  command.  Saint 
Luke’s  Church,  as  it  stands,  cost  a  little 
less  than  $15,000,  with  the  south  aisle  yet 
to  be  added. 

The  churches  of  Saint  Luke’s  and  Saint 
John’s  are  excellent  examples  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular  Gothic  style,  modified  into  har¬ 
mony  with  an  American  environment  and 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  concrete 
construction.  Mr.  Bourne’s  design  for  the 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  however,  seems 
to  us  to  get  a  little  closer  to  the  life  of  the 
people.  It  is  simple  to  a  degree, — almost 
the  kind  of  church  that  might  have  been 
built  without  any  design  at  all,  just  as  the 
old  Gothic  cathedrals  were  built.  Among 
the  people  around  Dorchester  are  many 
Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes,  most  of 
them  Lutherans,  who  naturally  affiliate 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  services  and  teachings  that 
are  very  similar.  This  element  in  the 
population  seems  to  have  impressed  its 
sturdy,  simple  character  upon  the  very 
form  of  the  church,  which  is  to  be  built 
largely  for  the  use  of  just  such  people. 
It  will  be  preeminently  a  church  of'  the 
plain  people,  not  at  all  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  encourage  the  building  of  an 
expensive,  showy  church. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME 
BUILDERS’  CLUB:  A  BUNGALOW  OF  STONE 
AND  CEMENT  AND  A  SUBURBAN  HOUSE  OF 
CONCRETE 


TWO  Craftsman  houses  which  differ 
widely  in  style  and  yet  are  equally 
well  adapted  for  building  in  the 
country  or  the  suburbs  are  here 
presented  for  the  use  of  the  Home 
Builders’  Club.  The  stone  house  requires 
ample  grounds  around  it,  but  the  more 
severe  design  of  the  concrete  house  would 
be  equally  at  home  on  a  comparatively 
small  lot.  As  it  is,  its  straight  walls  and 
simple  construction  demand  less  room  than 
the  widespread  lines  of  the  other,  which 
in  shape  is  more  on  the  order  of  the 
bungalow. 

We  regard  the  stone  house  as  one  of 
the  most  craftsmanlike  of  all  our  designs. 
Of  course,  the  use  of  stone  for  building 
is  merely  suggested  in  the  event  of  this 
material  being  easy  to  obtain  without  too 


great  expense.  The  house  could  just  as 
well  be  built  of  concrete,  or,  if  a  frame 
house  seemed  more  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings,  of  clapboards  or  shingles. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  the  Craftsman  houses, 
the  illustration  is  largely  suggestive  in  its 
nature  and  merely  serves  to  show  the  efifect 
of  a  given  material  when  used  to  carry  out 
the  design. 

The  use  of  split  field  stone  for  the  walls 
of  the  lower  story  and  the  square  pillars 
of  the  porch  would  be  so  effective  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  use  it  in  a  part  of 
the  country  where  stone  is  easy  to  get.  In 
such  a  house  the  gables  would  better  be  of 
plaster  with  the  half-timber  construction, 
as  shown  here.  This  kind  of  house  lends 
itself  admirably  to  the  use  of  heavy  tim¬ 
bers,  such  as  appear  all  around  the  walls 
at  the  top  of  the  first  story,  espe- 
r  cially  as  timbers  are  used  with 
i  such  good  effect  in  the  exposed 
rafters  and  girders  which  support 
the  widely  overhanging  roof.  We 
wish  to  call  special  attention  to 
the  construction  just  over  the  re¬ 
cess  in  the  middle  of  the  porch, 
where  a  beam  twelve  inches 
square  rests  on  top  of  the  two 
beams  of  equal  dimensions  which 
appear  at  the  sides.  This  raises 
the  line  twelve  inches  just  over 
the  recess  in  which  are  placed 
the  French  doors  leading  into 
the  living  room  and  the  windows 
on  either  side,  so  that  by  this  de¬ 
vice  we  not  only  obtain  a  highly 
decorative  structural  effect,  but 
admit  more  light  to  the  living 
room.  Just  above  is  the  sleeping 
porch,  also  recessed  for  a  part 
of  its  depth  and  protected  by  a 
heavy  wooden  balustrade.  This 
porch  affords  anple  room  for 
two  beds,  one  at  either  end,  and 


STONE  AND  CEMENT  HOUSE: 
FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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A  CRAFTSMAN  BUNGALOW  OF  STONE  AND  CEMENT 
ADOPTED  FOR  BUILDING  IN  COUNTRY  OR  SUBURBS  ; 
THE  SLEEPING  PORCH  IS  A  MOST  INTERESTING 
FEATURE. 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  STONE  AND  CEMENT 
HOUSE,  WITH  GLIMPSE  OF  ENTRANCE  HALL. 


A  CKAF'l  SMAN  DESIGN  FUK  A  SUBURBAN  HOUSE 
ol'  CIINCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 


LIVING  ROOM  IN  CONCRETE  HOUSE,  SHOWING  A 
BUILT-IN  SEAT  AND  STAIRWAY. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  HOME  BUILDERS’  CLUB 


it  is  easy  to  throw  a  partition 
across  the  center,  dividing  it  into 
two  outdoor  sleeping  rooms. 

This  is  made  the  more  practi¬ 
cable  by  the  fact  that  two  French 
doors,  placed  side  by  side,  lead 
to  this  porch  from  the  upper 
hall.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
have  both  doors,  even  if  the 
partition  were  not  used,  as  the 
double  opening  admits  much 
more  air  and  sunshine  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  house  than 
would  be  possible  with  a  single 
doorway. 

The  floor  plan  explains  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  interior,  which 
in  many  respects  could  be  altered 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
owner.  For  example,  the  fire¬ 
place  in  the  living  room  could 
easily  be  recessed,  forming  an  at¬ 
tractive  fireplace  nook.  In  that 
case,  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
would  face  the  other  way.  The 
kitchen  itself  could  be  thrown  all 
into  one,  omitting  the  small  pantry  and 
store  room.  Built-in  cupboards  could 
easily  supply  the  place  of  the  pantry,  and 
the  kitchen  porch  could  be  enclosed  for  an 
outside  kitchen  and  cool  room.  Also,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  built-in  sideboard  and  china 
closets  which  extend  all  across  one  side 
of  the  dining  room,  an  arrangement  could 
be  made  by  which  a  door  would  open  from 
the  dining  room  upon  the  porch  at  the 
back,  which  could  then  be  used  as  an  out¬ 
door  dining  room  or  sunroom,  instead  of 
a  sleeping  porch  opening  from  one  of  the 
lower  bedrooms.  Upstairs  the  billiard 
room  could  be  used  for  a  bedroom,  if 
needed,  or  it  could  even  be  partitioned 
across  the  center  to  form  two  rooms. 

The  suggested  treatment  of  the  interior 
is  shown  in  the  illustration,  although  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  fireplace  can  hardly 
be  given  in  black  and  white.  As  suggested 
here,  it  is  built  of  a  kind  of  brick  that 
shows  many  varying  tones, — copper,  dark 
Indian  red,  dull  purple,  peacock  blue  and 
the  like, — the  colors  mingling  as  they 


STOKE  AND  CEMENT  HOUSE: 

SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 

would  in  an  Oriental  rug.  When  rightly 
designed,  the  effect  is  very  beautiful,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  colors  are  carried  out  in 
the  decorative  scheme  of  the  room. 

The  concrete  house  is  also  susceptible  to 
considerable  variation.  We  have  had  so 
many  demands  for  houses  of  concrete  con¬ 
struction  without  timbers  that  we  have 
shown  it  here  in  that  way.  As  it  stands 
here,  it  is  a  house  that  would  lend  itself 
very  kindly  to  vine  covered  walls,  as  these 
would  tend  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 
lines  and  wall  spaces.  If  the  simple 
concrete  construction  seems  too  severe,  it 
would  be  easy  to  relieve  it  by  putting  a 
balustrade  of  dark  wood  on  the  porch  just 
above  the  entrance  and  to  make  a  balcony, 
also  with  a  wooden  balustrade,  above  the 
bay  at  the  side.  As  it  stands  now,  there 
is  a  fairly  large  sleeping  porch  at  the  front ; 
but  the  walls  are  carried  up  to  form  a 
parapet  in  place  of  the  balustrade.  If  the 
top  of  the  bay  at  the  side  were  turned  into 
a  balcony,  the  window  above  would  need 
to  be  changed  into  a  French  door  which 
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CONCRETE  HOUSE :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


would  give  access  to  it  from  the  bedroom. 

The  roof  of  this  house  is  unusually  flat, 
and  is  meant  to  be  covered  with  a  kind  of 
roofing  which  we  have  found  particularly 
durable  and  satisfactory.  This  is  a  com¬ 
position  roofing  that  is  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  and  comes  in  rolls, — like  mat¬ 
ting.  It  is  laid  in  strips  from  the  ridge 
pole  down  to  the  eaves  and  cemented  to¬ 
gether  where  it  joins.  Over  each  seam  is 
laid  a  wooden  strip  or  batten  five  or  six 
inches  wide,  and  the  roof  at  the  eaves  is 
wrapped  over  to  form  a  roll,  softening  the 
line  into  a  rounded  effect  not  unlike  that 
of  a  thatched  roof.  Such  a  roof,  if  prop¬ 
erly  put  on,  should  last  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  without  repair,  and  for  this 
kind  of  a  house  it  gives  an  effect  that  is 
both  interesting  and  unusual,  and  is  abso¬ 


lutely  in  keeping  with  the  construction. 
Also  it  is  inexpensive,  costing  about  half 
as  much  as  shingles.  As  suggested  here, 
the  roof  is  too  flat  for  tile,  slate,  or 
shingles.  If  the  house  were  built  in  sur¬ 
roundings  which  admitted  an  absolutely 
flat  roof,  the  construction  might  be  much 
cheapened  by  making  it  flat. 

The  floor  plans  show  the  economy  of 
space  in  the  arrangement  of  interior  and 
also  the  suggestion  of  large  open  spaces 
that  is  given  by  the  arrangement.  There 
are  only  suggested  divisions  between  the 
entry,  hall,  den,  living  room  and  dining 
room,  and  the  large  irregular  space  is 
broken  by  window  and  fireside  seats,  built- 
in  sideboard,  china  cupboards,  bookcases 
and  the  like,  and  made  cheery  by  the  two 
large  fireplaces  in  the  living  room  and  den. 
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CONCRETE  house:  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


THE  PROPER  CONSIDERATION  OF  LAWNS 
AND  GARDENS:  BY  C.  A.  BYERS 


((  A  display  of  good  judgment  among 
the  planners  of  homes,”  a  suc- 

A.  JL  cessful  architect  once  said  to  the 
writer,  “is  comparatively  rare. 
Occasionally  we  find  the  man,  or  the 
woman,  who  intends  having  a  home  built, 
possessing  thoroughly  good  predetermined 
ideas — ^that  is,  general  ideas  for  the  work¬ 
ing  out,  by  us,  of  the  entire  home,  the 
grounds  as  well  as  the  exterior  and  the 
interior  of  the  house.  But  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  most  that  the  prospective 
builder  does  is  to  outline  in  his  mind  some 
crude  architectural  style  for  the  house 
alone,  usually  patterned  after  the  home  of 
some  neighbor.  And  worse  still,  he  thinks 
only  of  expending  all  of  the  sum  of  money 
that  he  has  set  aside  for  home  building 
purposes  upon  the  cariying  out  of  some 
particular  style,  with  no  thought,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  the  interior  furnishing  or  of  the 
fixing  up  of  the  surrounding  grounds.  I 
believe  that  every  architect  should  have  a 
fair,  if  not  a  thorough,  knowledge  of  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  or  at  least  that  he  should 
work  in  conjunction  with  someone  who 
has.  I  would  then  advise  the  client  to 
divide  the  sum  that  he  contemplates  ex¬ 
pending  upon  his  home  by  five,  three-fifths 
of  the  sum  to  be  used  for  the  building 
proper,  one-fifth  for  furnishing,  and  the 
remaining  one-fifth  for  the  gardens.” 

This  may  be  expressing  the  case  rather 
strongly  and  setting  too  rigid  a  rule  for  the 
monetary  disbursements,  but  no  doubt  the 
architect,  to  a  great  extent,  was  right. 
There  is  too  marked  an  inclination  on  the 
part  of  home  builders  toward  the  neglect¬ 
ing  of  the  house  interior  and  the  house 
setting,  particularly  the  latter.  A  well 
designed  home  signifies  more  than  a 
well  built  house.  To  convert  a  house  into 
a  real  home,  its  interior  must  be  tastefully 
finished  and  furnished  and  its  surround¬ 
ings  should  embrace  appropriate  lawn  and 
garden  work.  The  proportioning  of  the 
expenditures,  however,  should  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  total  amount  to  be  expend¬ 
ed,  the  style  of  the  house  to  be  built,  the 
special  location  selected  and  the  various 


other  conditions  that  affect  the  undertak¬ 
ing. 

The  first  glimpse  of  a  home  afforded  to 
the  visitor  or  passerby  reveals  the  exterior 
appearance  as  a  whole,  and  from  this  a 
very  lasting  impression  is  usually  formed. 
The  house  itself  may  be  well  built  and 
architecturally  attractive,  but  unless  the 
surroundings  are  well  planned  and  pleasing 
the  impression  created  is  certain  to  be  far 
from  flattering  to  the  builder’s  taste.  A 
house  without  an  artistic  setting,  without 
an  appropriate  lawn  or  garden  with  flowers 
and  trees,  or  shrubbery  of  some  kind 
artistically  arranged,  is  like  a  picture  with¬ 
out  a  frame. 

In  planning  the  building  of  a  home, 
either  humble  or  grand,  one  should  ask 
oneself  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  build 
a  slightly  smaller  or  less  elaborate  house 
and  so  be  able  to  put  a  small  portion  of 
the  money  into  lawn  and  garden  work? 
The  expenditures  for  fixing  up  the 
grounds,  which  should  be  governed  by  the 
location  and  other  conditions,  need  not  be 
large,  especially  if  one  can  do  at  least  a 
part  of  the  work  oneself,  but  every  builder 
of  a  new  home  should  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  immediate  laying  out  of  a 
lawn  and  garden.  And  every  spring  there¬ 
after  the  grounds  should  be  given  renewed 
attention. 

No  set  of  rules  for  gardening  can  be 
devised.  Successful  landscape  gardeners, 
in  so  far  as  their  work  consists  of  design¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  are  born — not  made.  The 
most  that  I  can  do  toward  devising  rules 
for  lawn  and  garden  designing  is  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  number  of  don’ts — and  to  let  the 
accompanying  illustrations  serve  as  pic¬ 
torial  suggestions.  A  common  mistake 
among  flower  lovers  who  become  amateur 
gardeners  is  the  planting  of  a  conglomerate 
mixture  of  colors  with  no  realization  of 
what  its  collective  appearance  must  be. 
Here  apply  the  first  don’t.  One  color  in 
a  single  border  creation  is  far  better  and 
prettier  than  half  a  dozen  colors ;  and  one 
color,  say,  for  instance,  a  scarlet  geranium, 
with  an  enclosing  row  of  something  like 
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the  “dusty  miller”  makes  a  simple  border 
scheme  that  no  conglomeration  of  colors 
can  equal.  For  circular  beds  more  colors 
can  of  course  often  be  used  with  good 
taste,  but  the  colors  for  such  spaces  should 
be  carefully  selected.  There  is  always 
more  danger  of  having  too  many  colors 
in  any  flower  plot  than  too  few. 

In  the  matter  of  tree  and  shrubbery 
planting  more  freedom  is  allowed.  The 
kinds  and  number  used,  however,  should 
be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  ground 
plot,  the  location  and  the  general  character 
of  the  landscape.  The  grounds  of  city 
homes  are  usually  limited  in  size  and  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  and  shrubs  must 
often  be  such  as  give  the  place  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  primness.  The  city  home 
lawn  should  be  kept  mown,  the  trees  well 
trimmed  and  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  in 
prim  condition.  The  rear  garden  in  the 
city,  however,  is  not  subject  to  such  rules 
and  therefore  individuality  may  here  be 
given  greater  exercise. 

It  is  the  country  and  suburban  homes 
that  offer  to  the  gardener  the  widest  ap¬ 
preciable  opportunities.  Here  he  may 
have  creations  of  every  kind — flower- 
bordered  walks,  arbors,  lily  ponds,  gnarled 
and  picturesque  trees,  shaded  nooks,  per¬ 
golas  and  rustic  seats, — everything  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  his  own  fancies.  The 
grounds  may  be  rugged  or  level  and  prim, 
and  designed  with  no  thought  of  their 
having  to  conform  with  those  of  the  other 
homes  on  the  street.  There  are  ways  of 
arranging  the  garden  to  suit  the  archi¬ 
tectural  style  of  the  house,  and  to  create 


such  a  harmony  should  be  the  gardener’s 
object.  The  garden  should  be  as  simple 
as  is  possible  for  the  every-day  home, 
and,  of  course,  tastefully  arranged — in 
some  certain  order,  so  as  not  to  have  the 
appearance  in  general  of  being  only  a 
conglomeration  of  various  kinds  of  trees, 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  Other  rules  for 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds  cannot  well 
be  given. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  the  gardener 
to  plant  hardy  and  long-blooming  varieties 
of  flowers,  with  due  consideration  as  to 
color  combinations,  and  the  planting  should 
be  done,  in  most  cases,  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  frosts.  Give  the  soil  proper  at¬ 
tention,  seeing  to  it  that  it  is  well  enriched 
with  manure  and  that  it  is  occasionally 
loosened  around  the  plants.  Rose  bushes 
and  other  shrubs  that  have  stood  in  the 
garden  during  the  winter  should  also  re¬ 
ceive  attention  of  this  kind  in  the  spring. 
A  nice  lawn  and  garden  enhances  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  any  home  many  times,  and  the 
work  of  gardening  affords  outdoor  exer¬ 
cise  and  to  most  persons  gives  much  pleas¬ 
ure.  From  Bacon’s  essay  on  gardens  is 
taken  the  following:  “God  Almighty  first 
planted  a  garden;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures,  it  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirit  of  man, 
without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are 
but  gross  handiwork ;  and  a  man  shall 
ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  garden¬ 
ing  were  the  greater  perfection.” 
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A  RUSTIC  PERGOLA  OF  THE  SIMPLEST  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION,  HIDDEN  BY  ROSES  IN  JUNE  AND  GRAPES 
IN  AUTUMN. 


See  page  io8. 


GARDENS  FOR  SIMPLE  HOUSES  SHOULD  BE  SIMPLE, 
BUT  PLANNED  WITH  A  SENSE  OF  ORDER  AND  AN 
APPRECIATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  COLOR. 


“there  are  ways  of  arranging  a  garden  to 

SUIT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE  OF  THE  HOUSE.” 


Courtesy  of  Country  Life  in  America. 


SHOWING  WHAT  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  IN  THE 
WAY  OF  BEAUTY  BY  THE  USE  OF  A  TINY  STREAM 
OF  WATER. 


Courtesy  of  Country  Life  in  America. 


A  REAL  JAPANESE  GARDEN  WILL  HAVE  NOT  ONLY 
WATER  BUT  A  TEMPLE  LANTERN,  A  BRONZE  STORK 
AND  A  TINY  IMAGE  OF  BUDDHA. 


THE  USE  OF  WATER  IN  A  LITTLE  GARDEN 


WE  have  to  acknowledge  our  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  Japanese  for 
more  inspiration  in  matters  of 
art  and  architecture  than  most 
of  us  can  realize,  and  in  no  department  of 
art  is  the  realization  of  subtle  beauty  that 
lies  in  simple  and  unobtrusive  things  more 
valuable  to  us  as  home  makers  than  the 
suggestions  they  give  us  as  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  our  gardens.  With  our  national 
impulsiveness,  we  are  too  apt  to  go  a  step 
beyond  the  inspiration  and  attempt  direct 
imitation,  which  is  a  pity,  because  the  in¬ 
evitable  failure  that  must  necessarily  at¬ 
tend  such  mistaken  efforts  will  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  discourage  people 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  have  a  Japanese 
garden.  But  if  we  once  get  the  idea  into 
our  heads  that  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing  lies  in  the  exquisite  sense  of  propor¬ 
tion  that  enables  a  Japanese  to  produce  the 
effect  of  a  whole  landscape  within  the 
compass  of  a  small  yard,  there  is  some 
hope  of  our  being  able  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own 
way. 

Our  idea  of  a  garden  usually  includes  a 
profusion  of  flowers  and  ambitious  look¬ 
ing  shrubs,  but  the  Japanese  is  less  ob¬ 
vious.  He  loves  flowers  and  has  many  of 
them,  but  the  typical  Japanese  garden  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  stones,  ferns,  dwarf 
trees  and  above  all  water.  It  may  be  only 
a  little  water, — a  tiny,  trickling  stream  not 
so  large  as  that  which  would  flow  from  a 
small  garden  hose.  But,  given  this  little 
stream,  the  Japanese  gardener, — or  the 
American  gardener  who  once  grasps  the 
Japanese  idea, — can  do  wonders.  He  can 
take  that  little  stream,  which  represents  an 
amount  of  water  costing  at  the  outside 
about  three  dollars  a  month,  and  can  so 
direct  it  that  it  pours  over  piles  of  rocks 
in  tiny  cascades,  forming  pool  after  pool, 
and  finally  shaping  its  course  through  a 
miniature  river  into  a  clear  little  lake.  If 
it  is  a  strictly  Japanese  garden,  both  river 
and  lake  will  be  bridged  and  the  stream 
will  have  as  many  windings  as  possible  to 
give  a  chance  for  a  number  of  bridges. 
Also  it  will  have  temple  lanterns  of  stone. 


bronze  storks  and  perhaps  a  tiny  image  of 
Buddha. 

But  in  the  American  garden  we  need 
none  of  these  things,  unless  indeed  we 
have  space  enough  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  may  be  devoted  to  a  genuine  Jap¬ 
anese  garden  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  This  indeed  might  have  been 
picked  up  in  Japan  and  transplanted  bodily 
to  America,  for  it  is  the  garden  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Bradstreet,  of  Minneapolis,  who 
is  a  lover  of  all  things  Japanese  and  has 
been  in  Japan  many  times.  This  garden 
occupies  a  space  little  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  diameter,  and  yet  the  two 
illustrations  we  give  are  only  glimpses  of 
its  varied  charm.  They  are  chosen  chiefly 
because  they  illustrate  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  a  small  stream  of  water  so  placed 
that  it  trickles  over  a  pile  of  rocks.  The 
effect  produced  is  that  of  a  mountain  glen, 
and  so  perfect  are  the  proportions  and  so 
harmonious  the  arrangement  that  there  is 
no  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole  thing  is  on  such  a  small  scale. 

Where  people  have  only  a  small  garden, 
say  in  the  back  yard  of  a  city  home  or  in 
some  nook  that  can  be  spared  from  the 
front  lawn,  an  experiment  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  rocks,  ferns  and  a  small  stream 
of  water  would  bring  rich  returns.  We 
need  no  temple  lanterns  or  images  of 
Buddha  in  this  country,  but  we  do  need 
the  kind  of  garden  that  brings  to  our 
minds  the  recollection  of  mountain  brooks, 
wooded  ravines  and  still  lakes,  and  while 
it  takes  much  thought,  care  and  training 
of  one’s  power  of  observation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  to  get  it,  the  question  of  space  is  not 
one  that  has  to  be  considered,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  almost  nothing  at  all. 

The  thing  to  be  most  avoided  is  imita¬ 
tion  either  of  the  Japanese  models  from 
which  we  take  the  suggestion  for  our  own 
little  gardens  or  of  the  scenery  of  which 
they  are  intended  to  remind  us.  It  is 
safest  to  regard  such  gardens  merely  as 
an  endeavor  on  our  part  to  create  some¬ 
thing  that  will  call  into  life  the  emotion 
or  memory  we  wish  to  perpetuate. 


MODERN  DYESTUFFS  APPLIED  TO  STEN¬ 
CILING:  BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  PELLEW  OF 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY:  NUMBER  X 

The  illustrations  for  this  article  were  made  from  old  Japanese  stencils  from  the  collection 
of  E.  T.  Shima. 


A  branch  of  handicraft  work  which 
has  recently  been  attracting  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  the 
graceful  and  interesting  art  of 
stenciling  on  textiles.  This  art  has  been 
known  and  practiced  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  a  considerable  period,  but  its 
greatest  development  has  been  in  Japan, 
where  it  was  in  constant  use  for  over  three 
hundred  years,  and  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  From  the  cheap  cotton  towels 
used  by  the  common  people  for  washing 
and  for  head  covering  to  the  wonderful 
silk  garments  worn  by  the  nobility,  the 
almost  universal  method  of  decoration  has 
been  by  the  use  of  stencils. 

A  few  months  ago  some  of  my  friends 
among  the  craftsmen  suggested  that  I 
assist  them  in  getting  effects  comparable 
in  some  respects,  at  least,  to  the  Japanese. 
They  and  many  of  their  friends  had  taken 
up  the  art  quite  seriously.  They  were 
good  designers  and  were  perfectly  capable 
of  cutting  out  patterns  in  sheets  of  stiff, 
waterproof  paper,  and  then  of  applying 
suitable  colors  by  means  of  these  paper 
stencils  upon  various  kinds  of  fabrics.  But 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make  the  colors 
permanent. 

The  best  that  they  could  do  was  to  apply 
oil  paint,  more  or  less  thinned  with  gaso¬ 
lene  or  turpentine.  The  drawback  to  this 
was  evident.  In  an  oil  paint  the  pigment 
is  fastened  to  the  fabric,  whatever  it  may 


be,  by  the  boiled  linseed  oil  with  which  it 
is  mixed,  this  oil  having  the  property  on 
exposure  to  air  of  drying  to  a  hard  strong 
varnish.  But  if  oil  paint  is  applied  to  a 
piece  of  cloth  so  thick  that  there  is  enough 
oil  to  hold  the  color  firmly,  it  is  usually  so 
thick  that  it  looks  sticky  and  feels  stiff  and 
is  liable  to  crack  on  washing. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  paint  is  thinned 
down  so  much  by  gasolene  that  it  can  be 
applied  as  a  delicate  thin  wash  it  will  look 
all  right,  to  be  sure,  and  show  the  grain 
and  texture  of  the  cloth,  but  there  will  be 
so  little  oil  present  that  the  pigment  will 
have  hardly  anything  to  make  it  adhere  to 
the  fiber  and  is  apt  to  wash  out.  In  the 
Japanese  stenciled  goods,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  colors  are  evidently  applied  as 
dyestuffs,  and  the  cloth,  whether  calico, 
crape  or  silk,  is  fairly  and  truly  dyed,  so 
that  the  colors  will  stand  washing  well  and 
the  texture  of  the  cloth  is  not  hidden — 
and  it  was  this  effect  that  my  friends 
wished  to  obtain. 

Another  point  about  which  numerous 
inquiries  were  made  was  that  of  “resist 
stenciling.”  It  appears  that  in  Japan  when 
a  girl  wishes  a  new  dress,  she  will  sit 
down  and  sketch  off  designs  on  pieces  of 
brown  paper  until  she  gets  one  that  she 
likes;  very  probably  the  family  will  all 
take  a  hand,  suggesting  improvements  and 
alterations.  Finally,  when  a  suitable  de¬ 
sign  has  been  selected,  some  one,  with 
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a  thin,  sharp  knife,  will  carefully  cut  it 
out  in  the  paper,  varnish  it  properly  to 
make  it  waterproof  and  more  durable,  and 
then  the  stencil  is  taken  down  to  the  local 
dyer  to  apply  the  color. 

Now,  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
girl  wishes  a  white  dress  with  colored  pat¬ 
tern,  the  colors  are  dabbed  on  to  the  white 
cloth  through  the  stencil  and  there  prop¬ 
erly  fixed.  But  sometimes  the  dress  is 
to  be  blue,  or  pink,  or  orange,  or  even 
black,  and  they  want  the  pattern  to  be 
white  or  light  against  a  dark  background ; 
in  this  case  the  dyer  paints  or  dabs  on 
a  peculiar  paste  which  protects  the  cloth 
from  the  action  of  the  dye,  “resists”  the 
dye,  as  it  is  called;  and  after  this  has 
dried,  the  dyer  dips  the  goods  in  the  dye- 
pot,  dyeing  it  the  proper  color,  and  later 
the  paste  is  washed  off,  leaving  the  pattern 
on  the  white  cloth. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to 
find  out  how  the  Japanese  did  the  work 
themselves,  and,  fortunately,  I  soon  found 
a  friend — a  very  capable  dyeing  chemist 
who  had  been  in  the  East  and  had  care¬ 
fully  noted  everything  he  saw  of  interest 
in  the  line  of  textile  work.  He  told  me 
that  the  colors  were  fixed  by  steaming,  and 
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were  prepared  as  we  prepare  colors  for 
calico  printing,  and  that  the  resist  paste 
was  made  from  rice  flour,  wheat  bran, 
lime  water  and  carbonate  of  lime  boiled 
up  and  stirred  together  to  form  a  paste. 

With  these  facts  as  a  basis  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  experiments  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  intelligence,  and  before  very  long 
we  could  get  very  satisfactory  results. 

faj  Resist  Stenciling. — In  this  kind  of 
stencil  work  the  only  dyes  to  use  are  those 
which  can  be  applied  cold,  as  the  Sulphur 
Dyes  and  the  Indigo  or  Vat  Dyes,  both 
described  in  previous  papers.  We  have 
had  the  best  results  so  far  with  the  Sul¬ 
phur  Dyes,  using  strong  baths  and  immers¬ 
ing  the  goods,  cotton,  linen  and  silk,  for 
a  very  short  time.  With  silk,  it  will  be 
remembered,  special  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  weakening  action  of  the 
alkaline  sodium  sulphide  on  the  fiber. 

This  resist  paste  can  be  made  very  easily 
without  the  use  of  the  rice  flour,  wheat 
bran,  etc.,  by  simply  making  a  rather  thin 
paste  with  wheat  flour  and  boiling  water, 
in  which  latter  zinc  sulphate  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  then,  while  hot,  stirring  in 
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some  white  inert  powder,  like  zinc  oxide 
(zinc  white)  finely  powdered,  or  fine  cal¬ 
cium  carbonate.  The  exact  proportions 
are  not  of  much  importance.  We  have 
obtained  good  results  from  the  following 
formula : 

In  a  small  agate  or  china  saucepan  or 
casserole  boil  a  small  cupful  of  water,  to 
which  has  been  added  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  zinc  sulphate.  With  this  make  a  smooth 
paste  with  a  large  teaspoonful  of  wheat 
flour  and  then  while  it  is  still  hot  add  as 
much  zinc  oxide  (finely  powdered)  as  you 
have  of  dry  flour,  and  stir  it  in  thoroughly 
till  smooth  and  uniform. 

When  cool,  this  paste  is  brushed  into 
the  cloth  through  the  stencil.  After  it  is 
dried,  the  cloth  can  be  dyed  rather  quickly 
in  the  Sulphur  Dyes  and  when  taken  out 
after  the  cloth  has  been  wrung  smooth 
and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  minutes 


the  pattern  can  be  developed  by  boiling  in 
soap  and  water. 

It  generally  gives  rather  softer  effects 
if  the  pattern  is  not  a  dead  white,  but 
slightly  shaded.  Of  course,  this  depends 
on  the  composition  of  the  paste,  the  care 
with  which  it  has  been  applied,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  length  of  time  the  cloth  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  dyestuff. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  the  composition  of  the 
paste.  The  wheat  flour  paste  is  used  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  sticky  and  adhesive  than 
starch  or  corn-meal  paste.  (The  Japanese, 
it  will  be  remembered,  mixed  wheat  bran 
boiled  with  lime  water  to  their  rice  flour 
paste  for  the  same  purpose.)  The  white 
pigment,  zinc  oxide,  or,  which  answers 
just  about  as  well,  carbonate  of  lime,  gives 
more  consistency  and  body  to  the  paster 
while  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is 
a  little  chemical  trick,  known  to 
modern  calico  printers,  for  protect¬ 
ing  the  cloth  from  the  action  of  the 
Sulphur  Colors.  These  latter,  it 
will  be  remembered,  are  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolve  in  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphide  and  soda.  Now 
zinc  sulphate  decomposes  the  so¬ 
dium  sulphide,  forming  a  white 
powder,  zinc  sulphide,  and  at  the 
same  time  throwing  the  color  out 
of  solution. 

(b )  Color  Stenciling. — The  meth¬ 
od  for  obtaining  permanent  colors 
used  by  the  Japanese  is  out  of  the 
question  for  most  craftsmen,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  difficulty  of  prop¬ 
erly  steaming  the  goods  to  fix  them. 
In  Japan  they  are  so  clever  with 
their  hands  that  in  every  little  vil¬ 
lage  the  local  dyer  has  built  himself 
a  little  steam  box,  with  an  iron  or 
copper  pot  underneath,  and  with  a 
top  and  sides  of  lacquered  cloth  or 
even  of  paper,  with  a  light  wooden 
frame,  and  he  can  steam  his  goods 
there  with  dry  steam  by  the  hour, 
if  necessary.  But  I  know,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  how  difficult  and  uncertain 
it  is  to  steam  small  quantities  of 
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printed  or  stenciled  goods  satisfac¬ 
torily,  even  with  all  the  resources  of 
.a  university  laboratory. 

Fortunately,  a  process  has  been 
worked  out  by  which  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  can  be  obtained  with 
the  use  of  the  modest  flatiron,  ap¬ 
plied  with  some  skill  and  judgment, 
and  without  any  need,  except  in¬ 
deed  for  very  elaborate  pieces,  of 
a  steam  box  or  any  apparatus  of 
that  sort. 

Stencil  Paste. — The  colors  used 
in  this  process  are  the  Basic  Colors 
described  in  a  previous  article,  and 
the  pastes  are  made  up  in  much  the 
same  way  that  chemists  have  long 
employed,  when  using  these  dyes 
for  calico  printing.  The  dyestuff  is 
dissolved  in  considerable  acetic  acid 
and  water,  a  little  tartaric  acid  is 
.added,  and  then  a  small  amount  of 
a  strong  solution  of  tannic  acid. 

After  this  the  mixture  is  made  into 
a  paste  of  the  proper  consistency  by  the 
addition  of  a  gum  of  some  kind,  such  as 
that  made  by  soaking  finely  powdered 
gum  tragacanth  in  some  30  parts  of  hot 
water. 

In  the  above  mixture  the  tannic  acid 
combines  with  the  Basic  Color,  forming  a 
tannate,  which,  though  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid.  When  the 
paste,  thinned  with  a  little  water,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  is  applied  to  the  cloth,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  dry,  and  then,  as  soon  as  con¬ 
venient,  carefully  ironed  over  and  under 
a  damp  cloth,  so  as  to  steam  it  well  for  a 
few  seconds.  Care  must  be  taken  here 
not  to  have  the  color  run,  for  until  it  has 
been  heated  in  this  way  it  is  liable  to 
Talced. 

This  ironing  and  the  slight  accompany¬ 
ing  steaming  accomplishes,  if  done  care¬ 
fully,  the  work  done  in  calico  printing  by 
balf  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
steam  box.  It  melts  the  paste  and  carries 
it  through  and  into  the  fibers  of  the  cloth, 
and  at  the  same  time  drives  off  the  acetic 
acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  tannate  of  the 
-dyestuff  behind. 
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Fixing  Bath. — To  make  the  color  quite 
fast  to  washing,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  the  material,  generally  after  rinsing 
in  warm  water  to  dissolve  out  the  gum,  in 
a  weak  bath  of  tartar  emetic  (one  small 
teaspoonful  of  tartar  emetic  to  one  gallcm 
of  warm  water).  The  antimony  in  this 
compound  combines  with  the  color  and 
the  tannic  acid  to  form  a  result  which  is 
markedly  resistant  to  washing. 

Patents  have  been  applied  for  to  cover 
both  paste  and  process,  not  with  any  idea 
of  interfering  with  the  individual  crafts¬ 
man  wishing  to  prepare  his  own  materials, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
some  reliable  person  to  put  up  and  keep 
for  sale  these  pastes,  properly  prepared. 

General  Remarks. — The  results  obtained 
with  the  resist  paste  described  above  are 
really  very  satisfactory  from  every  stand¬ 
point.  One  great  advantage  for  the  crafts¬ 
man  in  this  process  is  the  absolute  per¬ 
manence  of  the  results.  The  pattern  is  the 
color  of  the  original  cloth,  and  the  best 
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Sulphur  Colors  are  as  permanent  as  any 
dyes  can  be.  The  same  paste,  without  the 
zinc  oxide,  can  be  used  as  a  resist  for  the 
Indigo  or  Vat  Colors,  and  also  for  the  old 
Mineral  Dyes,  iron  and  manganese,  de¬ 
scribed  in  my  first  article.  Effects  in  two, 
three  or  more  colors  can  also  be  readily 
obtained  by  starting  with  cloth  already 
dyed,  or  by  after-dyeing,  or  by  succes¬ 
sively  applying  resist  paste  to  different 
portions  of  the  fabric,  between  successive 
baths  of  different  dyestuffs.  These  latter 
effects,  however,  can  be  better  obtained  by 
the  Batik,  or  wax  resist  process,  to  be 
described  later. 

The  use  of  the  colored  stencil  paste  will 
not  prove  quite  so  simple.  On  silk  it  gives 
extremely  pretty,  bright  effects,  quite  fast 
to  washing,  with  great  ease,  but  on  calico 
it  takes  some  little  experimenting. 

Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
have  the  cloth,  whether  cotton,  linen,  jute 
or  what-not,  free  from  sizing  before  apply¬ 
ing  the  paste.  It  is  always  best  to  thor¬ 
oughly  boil  it  out  in  a  soap  bath,  and  then 
rinse  it  well,  to  be  sure  and  have  the  fibers 
clean  and  in  a  receptive  condition.  We 
have  found  the  paste  to  penetrate  better 
if  the  cloth  is  just  slightly  and  evenly 
dampened  before  applying  the  color. 
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A  serious  drawback  to  this  process  is 
the  fact  that  not  many  Basic  Colors  are 
really  fast  to  light.  The  blues.  Methylene 
Blue  in  many  shades,  are  very  permanent ; 
so,  too,  are  some  of  the  violet  shades.  The 
yellows  are  strong  and  powerful — but  not 
very  fast,  and,  unfortunately,  the  reds, 
even  the  best,  are  not  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
best  reds  of  the  other  classes. 

Experiments  are  now  being  made  in  my 
laboratory  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  black 
paste  for  cotton,  and  also  to  get  some 
good  metallic  pastes,  gold  and  silver,  to 
use  against  dark  and  light  backgrounds. 

We  are  also  experimenting  on  different 
varieties  of  stencil  paper,  and  of  varnishes 
and  lacquers.  Thanks  to  Mr.  E.  T. 
Shima,  of  this  city,  some  of  whose  large 
and  beautiful  assortment  of  Japanese 
stencils  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  we  have  some  Japanese  sten¬ 
cil  knives  and  stencil  brushes,  as  well  as 
a  good  variety  of  large  and  small  Japan¬ 
ese  stencils,  with  which  to  experiment. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  the  great  possibilities  of 
this  art.  For  art  instruction,  for  house¬ 
hold  decoration,  and  for  dress  goods  its 
uses  are  limitless. 
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The  recent  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  pupils  in  the  manual  training 
department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools  was  interesting  for 
the  reason  that  anything  which  tends  to¬ 
ward  teaching  children  to  use  their  hands 
in  the  making  of  useful  things  is  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  education  which  depends 
upon  book  learning  alone.  Yet  to  the  close 
observer  the  collection  of  work  was  elo¬ 
quent  of  the  weakness  that  mars  our  whole 
system  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  none  of  it  was 
of  the  kind  which  argued  a  training  that 
could  be  put  to  practical  use  in  later  years. 

Manual  training  in  our  public  schools 
started  some  years  ago  in  a  kindergarten 
way  with  the  teaching  of  sloyd,  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  was  purely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  the  brain  through  train¬ 
ing  the  hands.  The  things  made  by  the 
students  of  sloyd  seldom  amounted  to 
much,  and  so  the  making  of  furniture 
such  as  was  shown  at  this  exhibition  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  As  yet,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  a  long  step,  for  the  reason 
that  the  training  is  still  inadequate,  being 
essentially  in  the  direction  of  purely  theo¬ 
retical  education  and  away  from  practical 
things. 

A  criticism  of  the  quality  of  work  that 
was  shown  was  met  somewhat  indignantly 
by  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  trained  cabinetmakers,  but  of  school¬ 
boys.  That  is  exactly  the  point  upon  which 
the  entire  system  is  weak.  Considered 
from  that  point  of  view,  it  is  all  play  work, 
imdertaken  merely  as  a  matter  of  training, 
and  the  boy  is  treated  as  an  inexperienced 


child  who  is  allowed  to  play  at  work  be¬ 
cause  of  its  beneficial  effect  upon  his  char¬ 
acter  and  mental  development,  in  the  place 
of  learning  to  do  real  work  that  in  itself 
amounts  to  something.  Instead  of  being 
taught  sound  principles  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction  and  so  guided  that  all  his  work 
is  based  upon  these  principles,  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  “express  his  own  individuality 
in  designing  and  making  the  thing  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  him.”  This  is  all  very  well,  if  the 
work  is  merely  regarded  as  play ;  but  if  it 
is  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  serious 
business  of  later  life,  it  unfits  the  student 
for  real  work  in  just  such  measure  as  he 
shows  an  aptitude  for  this  play  work. 

To  a  practical  man,  the  part  of  all  edu¬ 
cation  that  seems  most  necessary  to  life  as 
we  have  to  live  it,  is  work.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  civilization,  the  ability 
to  make  necessary  things  has  been  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  training  of  any  man 
or  woman,  and  this  is  just  as  true  today 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 
As  the  race  grew  and  added  one  experi¬ 
ence  to  another,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
amounted  to  what  we  call  civilization.  Yet 
however  far  this  advances,  it  rests  always 
upon  the  same  foundation, — the  ability  to 
make  the  necessary  things  which  we  re¬ 
quire.  Our  greatest  men  have  won  their 
place  in  history  because  with  them  book 
education  was  founded  upon  exactly  this 
homely  practical  training.  When  we  re¬ 
verse  the  process  and  add  what  we  call 
manual  training  to  book  learning,  we  do 
not  produce  men  of  the  same  caliber. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  benefit 
boys  —  and  girls  too  —  derive  from  being 
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taught  to  work.  But  it  is  better  not  to 
teach  them  at  all  than  to  give  them  the 
wrong  teaching.  Take,  for  example,  this 
very  question  of  cabinet  work.  No  one 
expects  a  schoolboy  to  make  elaborate 
pieces  of  furniture  that  would  equal  sim¬ 
ilar  pieces  made  by  a  trained  cabinet¬ 
maker.  But  why  not  try  simpler  pieces, 
and  so  begin  at  the  bottom,  where  all 
work  naturally  begins,  instead  of  at  the 
top?  If  he  is  taught  to  make  small  and 
simple  things  and  to  make  each  one  so 
that  it  would  pass  muster  anywhere  he 
learns  at  the  start  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design  and  proportion  and  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  thorough 
workmanship. 

There  is  no  objection  to  his  expressing 
his  own  individuality,  but  the  natural  thing 
would  be  for  him  to  express  it  in  more  or 
less  primitive  forms  of  construction  that 
are,  as  far  as  they  go,  correct,  instead  of 
attempting  something  that,  when  it  is 
finished,  is  all  wrong  because  the  boy  has 
not  understood  what  he  was  about.  Un¬ 
questionably,  there  are  certain  principles 
and  rules  as  to  design,  proportion  and 
form  that  are  as  fundamental  in  their 
nature  as  the  tables  of  addition,  subtrac¬ 
tion,  division  and  multiplication  with  re¬ 
lation  to  mathematics,  or  as  the  alphabet 
is  as  a  basis  to  literature.  The  trained 
worker  learns  these  things  by  experience 
and  comes  to  have  a  sort  of  sixth  sense 
with  regard  to  their  application.  But  this 
takes  strong,  direct  thinking,  keen  obser¬ 
vation  and  the  power  of  initiative  that  is 
possessed  only  by  the  very  exceptional 
worker  and  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
schoolboy. 

The  builders  who  created  Greek  and 
Gothic  architecture  worked  out  these  prin¬ 
ciples  for  themselves,  because  they  thought 
in  a  way  that  enabled  them  to  handle  to 
the  best  advantage  the  materials  that  they 
had  to  use,  and  upon  this  was  raised  the 
whole  structure  of  the  two  greatest  styles 
in  architecture.  They  had  no  precedent, 
no  machines,  no  ready-made  ornamenta¬ 
tion  to  be  applied  according  to  the  dictates 
of  untrained  fancy.  But  the  human  ele¬ 


ment  was  there.  They  simply  worked 
until  they  found  the  answer  to  each  prob¬ 
lem  in  turn,  and  when  they  found  it,  it 
was  right.  The  rules  came  later;  but  the 
principles  upon  which  the  rules  were 
founded  were  discovered  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

We  are  too  hedged  about  with  precedent 
now  to  make  it  easy  for  our  young  workers 
to  do  the  simple,  straightforward  thing 
and  to^  discover  by  experience  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  work 
they  do.  But  it  surely  is  as  easy  to  teach 
them  to  do  the  right  thing  as  the  wrong 
thing.  It  would  be  better  if  all  the  teach¬ 
ing  were  based  upon  some  text  book  care¬ 
fully  compiled  by  a  master  workman  and 
kept  within  certain  well  defined  limits. 
After  the  student  had  thoroughly  learned 
all  that  lay  within  these  limits  and  was 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  design  and 
construction  as  carefully  as  he  would  be 
grounded  in  mathematics  or  classic  litera¬ 
ture,  he  might  safely  be  trusted  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  that  would  express  his 
own  individuality, — -for  then,  if  ever,  he 
would  have  developed  an  individuality  that 
was  worth  while.  But  as  it  is,  the  teacher 
of  manual  training  seldom  has  any  prac¬ 
tical  working  knowledge  of  his  craft.  He 
never  thinks  of  working  out  each  problem 
according  to  the  principles  which  he  has 
proven  by  his  own  experience,  but  either 
suggests  or  accepts  a  design  that  shows  a 
dozen  incongruities  which  neither  he  nor 
the  pupil  recognize  because  they  do  not 
know  the  underlying  laws  upon  which  all 
design  and  construction  depend.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  teacher  will  set  a  boy  to  building 
a  plain  bookcase.  The  boy  and  the  master 
together  work  out  the  design,  but  not 
knowing  that  the  style  suggested  depends 
entirely  upon  good  lines,  exact  proportions 
and  interesting  color  and  texture  brought 
out  in  the  wood  itself,  the  bookcase  is 
built  upon  the  plan  that  entirely  disregards 
these  things.  Then  to  conceal  the  flaws 
in  workmanship  and  to  remedy  the  lack 
of  interest,  a  machine  made  molding  is 
put  on  the  edge  of  each  shelf  and  up  the 
sides,  and  the  top  edge  which,  to  be  in 
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harmony,  should  carry  a  plain,  smooth 
line,  is  fretted  into  a  fantastic  shape  that 
is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  such  a  piece. 

It  is  futile  to  say  of  this  sort  of  work 
that  it  was  done  by  a  schoolboy  and  there¬ 
fore  what  could  we  expect.  The  fault  is 
not  the  boy’s,  but  the  teacher’s ;  and  these 
things  do  not  reflect  upon  the  capability  of 
the  student,  but  upon  the  training  that  he 
receives. 

What  is  needed  in  our  public  schools  is 
a  system  of  manual  training  which  de¬ 
mands  the  employment  of  teachers  who 
are  masters  in  the  craft  that  is  taught.  If 
these  teachers  are  high  priced,  the  country 
should  pay  the  price,  because  no  branch 
of  education  is  more  valuable  than  right 
training  in  this  direction.  The  children 
are  helpless  in  the  matter  and  we  exploit 
them  as  we  exploit  everything  else,  but 
they  have  a  right  to  the  best  that  money 
can  buy  and  we  have  no  right  to  waste  the 
time  and  ability  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
getting  the  training  that  is  to  fit  them  for 
the  work  of  their  whole  lives.  If  a  child 
bas  only  a  little  time  to  devote  to  manual 
training,  he  should  be  taught  only  a  little  ; 
but  that  little  should  be  as  thoroughly 
taught  as  if  he  were  to  become  a  master 
cabinetmaker.  He  may  not  make  many 
pieces  of  furniture,  but  what  he  does  will 
be  done  well  and  the  next  generation  will 
have  better  tastes  and  standards  of  work 
and  of  art  because  of  it. 

NOTES 

Following  the  international  ex¬ 
hibition  of  modern  photography  at 
the  National  Arts  Club  came  the 
“Retrospective  Exhibition”  of  the 
work  of  John  W.  Alexander  arranged  by 
Frederick  S.  Lamb  and  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik. 
Sixty-three  paintings  were  exhibited  and 
twenty-nine  photographs  and  drawings, 
the  largest  single  man’s  exhibit  that  the 
National  Arts  has  shown,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows.  The  pictures  were  hung 
with  rare  skill  and  taste,  so  that  upon 
entering  the  gallery  there  was  a  sense  of 
pleasure  from  harmonious  grouping  in  re¬ 


lation  to  color  and  composition  even  be¬ 
fore  getting  at  the  individual  beauty  of 
the  separate  canvases.  And  of  the  sheer 
beauty  of  many  of  these  paintings  of  Mr. 
Alexander’s  there  can  be  no  question,  for 
there  is  beauty  of  hue  and  a  strange 
whimsical,  almost  Japanese,  decorative 
quality  which  is  rare  in  any  modern  por¬ 
trait,  and  wholly  different  from  the 
Mediaeval  decorative  tendency  in  portraits, 
which  was  markedly  ecclesiastical.  When 
in  Mr.  Alexander’s  work  this  decorative 
quality  is  held  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  composition  and  does  not  encroach  upon 
the  expression  of  individuality  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  it  is  most  interesting  because  it  is 
personal  to  the  artist  and  places  portrait 
painting  on  a  new  plane;  but  when  it 
escapes  its  limitations  and  presents  Mr. 
Alexander’s  impulse  toward  life  as  he  sees 
it  from  year  to  year  rather  than  that  of 
the  sitter  one  feels  (especially  at  a  large 
showing  of  his  work)  a  certain  sameness 
in  the  presentation  of  different  subjects,  a 
monotony  of  appreciation  of  life,  which 
diminishes  one’s  first  impression  of  great¬ 
ness.  At  times  he  seems  not  so  much  to 
present  his  models  with  each  separate  re¬ 
mote  elusive  temperament  as  to  reiterate 
over  and  over  again  his  own  kind  of  per¬ 
sonality,  his  subjective  attitude  toward  his 
art.  And  if  his  expressions  were  not  so 
largely  conveyed  to  the  world  through  por¬ 
traiture  one  would  cherish  this  repeated 
decorative  quality  as  a  most  intimate  reve¬ 
lation  of  Mr.  Alexander’s  method  of  tell¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  things  which  most  inter¬ 
ested  him  in  life.  But  a  portrait  seems 
somehow  to  establish  a  certain  limitation 
to  the  freedom  of  artistic  expression.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  how  the  artist  paints  a 
portrait,  but  rather  what  he  is  willing  to 
express  in  the  portrait,  to  what  extent  he 
finds  an  essential  originality  and  personal 
freshness  in  each  sitter  which  it  becomes 
his  business  to  put  upon  his  canvas.  And 
so  in  a  portrait  we  grant  a  man  his  own 
manner,  but  not  a  mannerism,  lest  the 
mannerism  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  this  is  but  one  opinion 
and  not  the  usual  one  of  Mr.  Alexander’s 
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work.  I  find  that  many  people  are  most 
absorbed  in  what  they  call  Mr.  Alexander’s 
style,  the  particular  quality  which  is  orig¬ 
inal  with  him,  except  as  he  may  have  felt 
it  in  phases  of  Japanese  art;  or  may  not. 
It  is  this  quality  in  fact  that  many  seek  for 
and  especially  crave  in  sitting  to  him  for 
a  portrait.  And,  too,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  escape  the  charm  of  it,  particu¬ 
larly  where  it  seems  related  to  the  type 
painted. 

But  far  greater  than  this  style  in  Mr. 
Alexander’s  work  the  writer  feels  his  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  of  the  emotional  quality 
in  womankind,  the  delicate  adjustment  of 
tone  to  temperament,  and  his  rare  under¬ 
standing  that  so  often  beauty  is  but  radi¬ 
ance  and  grace  but  an  expression  of  a 
quality  of  the  soul. 

KNOEDLER  has  recently  had  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  water  color  drawings 
of  John  Singer  Sargent.  They  have 
evoked  almost  universal  praise,  even  to 
being  likened  in  color  and  sunlight  effects 
to  Sorolla’s  landscapes.  One  critic  was 
absolutely  startled  by  the  “bewildering 
richness  of  their  color,  by  the  movement 
of  the  waters,  the  modeling  of  the  human 
figures,  by  the  drawing  of  even  the  rig¬ 
ging,  and  all  apparently  dashed  in  care¬ 
lessly,  but  every  stroke  telling.”  And  we 
are  told  that  although  there  “are  eighty- 
six  of  Mr.  Sargent’s  drawings  in  the  col¬ 
lection  every  one  of  them  is  worth  study¬ 
ing,  for  each  teaches  a  lesson  of  how  great 
effects  can  be  produced  by  the  simple 
methods  if  only  you  have  the  genius  and 
training  to  work  simply.”  It  is  all  very 
perplexing,  for  what  the  eye  of  the  lay¬ 
man  really  seemed  to  see  in  this  collection 
was  a  lot  of  drawing,  often  brilliant  and 
dashing,  but  without  the  gift  of  composi¬ 
tion  or  the  illusion  of  reality  which  comes 
from  enveloping  atmosphere,  and  almost 
wholly  lacking  in  the  power  of  elimination 
which  enables  the  artist  to  suggest  a  com¬ 
plete  scene  rather  than  paint  in  every 
detail.  It  also  seemed  that  it  was  only 
when  a  group  of  figures  or  a  single  face 
or  figure  were  introduced  that  one  realized 


the  real  Sargent,  the  most  intrepid  master 
in  the  painting  of  human  beings  of  these 
modern  days.  He  has,  to  be  sure,  selected 
interesting  lands  in  which  to  paint,  from 
Galilee  to  the  Grand  Canal,  and  he  has 
evidently  found  it  a  pleasant  relaxing 
change  from  gray  London  and  smart 
people ;  but  change  is  not  all  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  develop  a  fresh  channel  of  art  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  look 
in  four  different  directions  to  realize  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  and  traveling 
to  the  Orient  does  not  make  Sargent  a 
painter  of  all  the  various  phases  of  art 
which  are  undoubtedly  latent  in  so  great 
a  master. 

A  recent  exhibition  at  the  Macbeth  Gal¬ 
leries  which  has  aroused  widespread 
interest  among  painters  and  critics  was  a 
collection  of  thirty-eight  of  Arthur  B.  Da¬ 
vies’  unusual  paintings.  Among  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  collection  of  small  canvases  there 
were  some  which  seemed  most  alluring¬ 
ly  interesting,  as  Pelleas  and  Melisande  is 
interesting  to  one  not  a  musician,— remote 
and  strange,  with  a  half-expressed  melody. 
There  were  others  which  in  sections  (and 
often  Mr.  Davies’  pictures  seem  divided 
in  sections)  were  poetical  or  vividly  real. 
But  as  a  whole  the  effect  of  the  picture 
gallery  on  the  “untrained  critic”  (who  Mr. 
Macbeth  naturally  finds  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh)  was  one  of  great  bewilderment,  of 
“something  far  too  fine  and  good  for 
human  nature’s  daily  food.”  It  was  not 
merely  as  though  Mr.  Davies  made  you 
feel  that  he  had  approached  heights  too 
fine  for  the  “untrained  critic,”  but  rather 
that  his  ideal  interested  him  and  that  he 
had  not  thought  his  public  worth  an  ex¬ 
planation.  And  even  this  you  would  for¬ 
give  (a  word  which  will  amuse  Mr. 
Davies)  if  you  could  without  the  clue  find 
a  thrill  in  his  art,  in  spite  of  his  eccentric 
composition  and  usually  weird  drawing 
and  most  often  than  not  whimsical  color. 
Personally,  I  do  not  always  understand 
exactly  what  Miss  Pamela  Colman  Smith 
has  dreamed  of  in  some  of  her  strange 
fantastic  drawings,  but  almost  mvarisd)ly 
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I  catch  a  glimpse  of  another  land  and  find 
my  imagination  stirred  and  feel  an  extra 
heart  beat.  But  what  one  really  thinks  or 
writes  about  these  matters  makes  but  little 
difference  to  a  man  like  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
for  there  is  always  the  public  who  adores 
(if  one  is  perplexing  enough)  and  there  is 
always  the  public  who  is  afraid  not  to 
adore,  for  the  same  reason,  and  they  form 
a  goodly  gathering. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a 
season  in  New  York  when  so  much 
vital  progressive  distinctive  American  art 
has  been  shown.  The  galleries  have  been 
filled  with  exhibits  pressing  upon  one  an¬ 
other  for  time  and  space  and  crowded  with 
interested  spectators  since  the  opening 
time  in  October.  And  I  understand  from 
the  dealers  that  this  ranks  as  a  banner 
year  for  the  production,  display  and  sale 
of  American  art,  which,  of  course,  means 
an  ever  growing  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  our  own  art  production. 
We  have  found  our  space  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Craftsman  far  too  limited 
to  make  mention  of  the  really  significant 
exhibits  from  month  to  month,  even  had 
we  published  only  the  work  bearing  upon 
the  development  of  American  art  along 
channels  of  widespread  importance.  It 
was  The  Craftsman’s  purpose  to  make 
very  special  mention  of  the  paintings  of 
D.  W.  Tryon  exhibited  at  the  Montross 
Galleries  early  in  February,  for  there  is  no 
more  sincere  artist  in  the  expressing  of 
American  landscapes,  no  more  genuine 
poet  of  the  brush  than  Mr.  Tryon.  From 
season  to  season  one  feels  this  more  fully, 
whether  he  is  painting  a  bit  of  sea  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  moonlight  or  a  faint  stretch 
of  country  road  leading  somehow  to  a 
spiritual  farmhouse  where  the  light  in  the 
window  seems  a  symbol  of  all  lovely  home 
influence. — Following  this  exhibit  was  the 
worth  while  showing  of  a  collection  of 
paintings  by  Alexander  Schilling,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  whose  art  we  have  watched 
with  interest  for  the  past  few  years. — ^And 
again  most  especially  was  it  our  purpose 
to  study  at  length  the  monotypes  and  etch¬ 


ings  of  Eugene  Higgins  exhibited  the  first 
of  March  at  the  galleries  of  Frederick 
Keppel  &  Co.  We  know  well  Mr.  Higgins’ 
paintings  of  poverty  and  his  extraordinary 
gift  in  translating  the  discordant  notes  of 
suffering  into  the  subtler  harmonies  of  art. 
Mr.  Higgins  reaches  out  into  the  vague 
essence  of  poverty  and  he  more  often  than 
not  ignores  the  repugnant  detail  and  pre¬ 
sents  rather  vast,  gloomy  sociological  con¬ 
ditions,  the  dull  gray  waste  spaces  in  life. 
His  work  is  not  by  any  means  a  purely  sen¬ 
timental  interest  in  the  poor,  which  some 
of  us  occasionally  feel  because  of  personal 
experience.  It  is  rather  a  profound  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  value  to  art  of  the  great 
spectral  shadows  which  society  casts  in  her 
self-centered  tumultuous  progress. 

In  quite  a  different  vein  one  finds  the 
exhibit  of  Blendin  Campbell  at  his  stable 
studio  in  MacDougal  Alley.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  not,  so  far,  concentrated  his  gift 
of  expressing  life  on  any  one  phase  of 
life,  but  has  evidently  striven  to  hold  him¬ 
self  sensitive  to  the  beauty  of  many  con¬ 
ditions  in  turn,  until  he  has  expressed 
them  through  a  technique  adapted  to  the 
subject.  In  his  studio  exhibit  were  hung 
side  by  side  a  far  reach  of  cool  glimmer¬ 
ing  river  and  a  hot,  dingy,  murking,  reek¬ 
ing  Chinese  interior  where  a  group  of 
glowering  Oriental  figures  crept  out  of  the 
Rembrandt  shadows ;  as  one  glanced  from 
one  subject  to  the  other,  one  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  something  of  this  man’s  interest 
in  life. 

At  the  Macbeth  Galleries  two  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  special  quality  extended  through 
much  of  January  and  February,  the  land¬ 
scape  work  of  Henry  W.  Ranger  and  the 
sea  pictures  of  Paul  Dougherty,  both  of 
these  men,  specialists,  as  it  were,  in  their 
own  vital  field  of  art. 

An  exhibition  of  quite  another  kind  was 
the  collection  of  “Portraits  in  Miniature” 
shown  at  the  rooms  of  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Craftsmen,  painted  by  Mrs.  James 
Condie  Kindlund.  The  work  was  of  the 
exquisitely  delicate  sort  one  remembers  in 
the  old  miniatures  by  early  English  artists 
prized  today  in  rare  collections.  But  com- 
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bined  with  this  typical  miniature  presenta¬ 
tion,  particularly  noticeable  in  the  faces  of 
the  portraits,  there  was  a  certain  breadth 
of  brush  work  in  the  backgrounds  and 
costumes  which  rendered  the  ensemble  at 
once  both  modern  and  classic.  One  also 
received  an  impression  of  distinct  person¬ 
ality  in  the  varying  portraits  and  of  the 
artist’s  very  strong  sense  of  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  youth.  Mrs.  Kindlund  is 
from  Buffalo  and  this  most  creditable  ex¬ 
hibit  was  her  New  York  debut. 

During  February  the  Carnegie  Institute 
held  an  exhibition  of  drawings,  studies 
and  photographs  of  completed  mural  deco¬ 
rations  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  This 
grouping  together  of  most  of  the  work  of 
this  artist  afforded  to  the  student  and  art 
lover  an  interesting  opportunity  for  a 
better  conception  of  the  scope  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Mr.  Blashfield’s  achievement. 

A  special  exhibition  of  laces,  textiles 
and  pottery  made  by  the  Handicraft 
School  of  Greenwich  House  was  held  for 
a  short  time  this  winter  at  the  studios  of 
the  National  Society  of  Craftsmen. 

At  the  Bauer-Folsom  Galleries,  New 
York,  two  interesting  exhibitions  of  por¬ 
traits  were  held  this  winter.  In  one  was 
shown  the  work  of  Richard  Hall  and  in 
the  other  paintings  by  Charles  Frederick 
Naegele. 

Early  this  year  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
of  Buffalo  held  exhibitions  of  paintings  in 
which  were  shown  the  work  of  F.  K.  M. 
Rehn,  Henry  M.  Poore,  and  a  little  later 
one  by  William  M.  Chase  was  opened. 
Mr.  Rehn  showed  a  number  of  marines, 
some  landscapes  of  America  and  scenes  in 
Venice.  Winter  landscapes  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  scenes  of  homely  outdoor  life 
were  shown  in  Mr.  Poore’s  paintings,  and 
the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Chase’s  work  was 
most  comprehensive,  including  portraits, 
studies,  landscapes  and  still  life. 

H.  Wunderlich  &  Co.  have  held  in  their 
galleries  an  interesting  exhibition  of  etch¬ 
ings  by  Frank  Brangwyn,  an  English  artist 
who  finds  most  of  his  subjects  among  the 
workers  of  the  world.  Besides  the  por¬ 


trayal  of  the  humbler  parts  of  London 
and  its  people,  some  lovely  bits  of  France 
and  Italy  were  shown  in  this  collection. 

The  Buffalo  Society  of  Artists  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
arts  and  crafts  to  be  held  in  late  March 
and  early  April  in  the  Albright  Galleries. 

Two  exhibits  were  held  during  March 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  In 
one  was  shown  a  representative  collection 
of  paintings  by  “The  Eight,”  comprising 
seventy-seven  pictures,  and  the  other  was 
a  memorial  exhibition  of  thirty-six  of  the 
works  of  George  Hetzel. 

An  exhibition  of  definite  interest  was 
held  in  the  Frederick  Keppel  Galleries  this 
winter,  when  a  number  of  etchings  of 
Paris  by  Charles  Meryon  were  shown. 
The  collection  was  most  representative  of 
this  artist’s  work  and  included  in  many 
instances  several  impressions  of  the  same 
plate  in  different  states. 

Early  in  March  the  Woman’s  Art  Club 
of  New  York  held  an  exhibition  of  water 
colors,  pastels,  sculptures  and  miniatures 
at  the  rooms  of  Hamilton  Bell  &  Co.  The 
landscapes  and  sculptures  ranked  high 
among  the  achievement,  and  some  good 
work  in  portraiture,  both  in  pastels  and 
miniatures,  was  shown. 

WE  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  two  carved  chests  ap¬ 
pearing  on  page  731  of  the  March  Crafts¬ 
man  were  wrongly  attributed  to  the  work¬ 
manship  of  Mr.  Karl  von  Rydingsvard, 
whereas  they  were  really  the  handiwork 
of  two  of  his  pupils.  The  Viking  chest 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  page  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Miss  Mabel  Runette,  and 
the  lower  chest  of  Assyrian  design  was  the 
work  of  Miss  Hetta  Ward. 

REVIEWS 

N  these  days  when  Spanish  art  is 
reviving  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
appears  likely  to  influence  the  art  of 
ail  Europe,  the  student  would  find  it 
well  worth  his  while  to  give  careful  study 
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to  a  book  by  Mr.  Leonard  Williams,  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Older 
Spain."  This  work,  which  is  exhaustive 
and  scholarly,  naturally  contains  much  that 
is  historical,  as  the  arts  of  the  people  and 
the  crafts,  which  were  evolved  from  the 
needs  of  common  life,  can  be  explained 
only  by  telling  something  of  the  story  of 
the  times  which  produced  them. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  light  gray  boards 
with  white  linen  backs.  Part  of  the  first 
volume  is  devoted  to  the  gold,  silver  and 
jewel  work  of  Spain,  which  owes  so  much 
of  its  richness  to  the  Moorish  art  which 
so  long  dominated  Spain.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  is  given  to  iron  work, 
bronzes  and  arms,  thus  gathering  all 
phases  of  the  metal  workers’  craft  into 
one  group. 

The  second  volume  deals  with  furniture, 
ivories,  pottery  and  glass.  Here  again  the 
Moorish  work  is  prominent  in  the  gor¬ 
geousness  of  its  fancy  and  the  delicate 
elaboration  of  the  execution.  Many  quaint 
legends  are  connected  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  different  pieces,  so  that  the 
reader  obtains  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  which  found  expression  in 
these  gorgeous  and  often  fantastic  forms. 

The  third  volume  is  given  over  to  textile 
fabrics,  including  Spanish  silk,  cloths  and 
woolens,  embroidery,  tapestry  and  lace, 
showing  in  many  cases  the  methods  of 
working  and  giving  an  excellent  idea  of 
Spanish  tastes  and  requirements. 

All  three  books  are  amply  illustrated 
with  half-tones  and  line  cuts,  showing 
famous  pieces  and  characteristic  designs. 
The  descriptive  matter  is  carefully  com¬ 
piled  and  is  written  with  so  much  under¬ 
standing  and  charm  of  style  that  it  has 
the  interest  of  a  continued  narrative. 

The  third  volume  is  prefaced  by  an  in¬ 
troduction  which  reviews  the  entire  course 
of  the  textile  industry  in  Spain  and  gives 
one  of  those  illuminating  side  glimpses 
which  throws  so  much  light  on  historic 
events.  The  extensive  bibliography  offers 
every  opportunity  for  the  reader  to  carry 
on  more  extensive  researches  into  the  his¬ 


tory  of  any  craft  which  interests  him. 
(“The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Older  Spain." 
By  Leonard  Williams,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academies 
of  History  and  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Issued 
in  the  “World  of  Art  Series.”  Three  vol¬ 
umes,  profusely  illustrated ;  about  290 
pages  each.  Price  of  the  set  $4.50  net. 
Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com¬ 
pany.) 

Dr.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUT¬ 
LER  has  given  us  another  signifi¬ 
cant  little  volume  which  is  most  valuable 
as  a  study  of  American  life  and  progress. 
It  is  entitled  “The  American  as  He  Is,” 
and  is  divided  into  three  chapters:  The 
American  as  a  Political  Type;  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Apart  from  His  Government;  and  The 
American  and  the  Intellectual  Life. 

The  first  deals  with  the  American  type 
as  a  unit,  giving  full  weight  to  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  and 
its  extraordinary  effect  in  developing 
what  promises  to  be  a  homogeneous  na¬ 
tional  character  from  the  chaotic  elements 
which  go  to  making  up  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Dr.  Butler  attributes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  unit  largely  to  the  broaden¬ 
ing  effect  of  interstate  migration  and  to 
the  influence  of  voluntary  organizations 
that  are  national  in  their  scope  and  that 
serve  to  draw  together  what  otherwise 
might  be  provincial  and  mutually  hostile 
elements.  Our  Federal  Government,  es¬ 
pecially  within  the  last  few  years,  has  also 
served  as  a  strong  force  for  the  bringing 
about  of  national  and  political  unity. 

Dr.  Butler  takes  up  the  question  of 
American  politics  and  treats  it  succinctly, 
with  due  recognition  of  the  innate  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  American  people  and 
of  their  reverence  for  the  rule  of  the 
Constitution  and  for  the  Judiciary  as 
an  organ  of  government.  He  asserts 
that  the  Courts  represent  the  settled 
habits  of  thinking  of  the  American 
people,  as  either  President  or  Congress 
may  be  influenced  by  the  passions  and 
clamor  of  the  moment,  but  the  Federal 
Courts  are  there  to  decide  rationally  as  to 
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the  exact  merits  of  the  case  and  to  up¬ 
hold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  This  conservatism  Dr.  Butler 
dwells  upon  with  a  special  emphasis  as 
being  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  American  form  of  government.  By  its 
action  every  immediate  demand  for  po¬ 
litical  action  is  tested  as  to  its  validity 
through  the  standard  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  organized  government  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Constitution.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  final  decision,  it  is  this  rule 
of  principles,  not  of  man,  which  dominates 
all  American  political  action. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  keen  study  of  the  American  as  the 
individual,  showing  his  most  salient  char¬ 
acteristics  and  the  spirit  of  American  life 
as  a  whole.  This  naturally  includes  a 
study  of  American  business  methods,  the 
large  corporations  and  the  growth  of  the 
new  and  vigorous  intellectual  movement 
which  even  now  is  shaping  itself  as  a 
natural  expression  of  the  national  life, 
which  is  becoming  more  definitely  co¬ 
ordinated  with  every  decade  that  passes. 
(“The  American  as  He  Is."’  By  Nicho¬ 
las  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University.  97  pages.  Price  $1.00  net. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the 
general  awakening  of  woman  into  a 
broader  life  than  is  given  by  the  way  in 
which  the  home-keeping,  domestic  woman 
is  applying  her  new  found  knowledge  and 
her  larger  point  of  view  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  home  conditions.  A  book  that 
deals  clearly  and  forcefully  with  this 
phase  of  the  subject  is  “Home  Problems 
from  a  New  Standpoint,”  by  Caroline  L. 
Hunt.  It  is  not  only  worth  reading,  but 
it  is  a  book  that  no  woman  can  well  afford 
to  miss  reading,  because  it  is  written  sanely 
and  reasonably,  with  a  full  recognition  of 
all  the  ambitions  as  well  as  the  limitations 
of  woman  and  is  full  of  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
limitations  and  giving  reasonable  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  ambitions  even  while  curbing 
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their  tendency  to  overweening  growth. 

The  claims  of  man  upon  woman  as  the 
home-maker  are  by  no  means  ignored,  the 
effort  of  the  author  being  to  give  to  the 
breadwinner  all  that  is  his  due, — and  more 
than  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  receiving, — while  at  the 
same  time  putting  a  check  upon  the  kind 
of  demand  which  tends  to  make  woman 
little  more  than  a  domestic  slave.  The 
servant  girl  also  comes  in  for  her  share  of 
fair  dealing,  the  author  urging  strongly 
that  she  be  treated  not  as  a  servant  but  as 
a  “household  employee,”  and  given  the 
same  freedom  and  dignity,  as  regards  her 
work  and  her  own  individuality,  which  is 
accorded  without  question  to  other  em¬ 
ployees.  Practical  solutions  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  household  drudgery  are  also  sug¬ 
gested,  the  author  putting  in  a  strong  word 
for  more  simplicity  in  our  homes  and 
habits  and  for  the  encouragement  of  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  by  which  the  bulk  of 
the  work  might  be  done  by  specialists,  who 
would  treat  it  as  a  regular  business,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  done  laboriously  and  waste- 
fully  in  each  individual  home. 

The  book  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  is 
full  of  meat  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove 
inspiring  and  helpful  to  all  women  who 
really  wish  to  take  hold  of  the  work  which 
it  is  given  them  to  do  and  to  do  it  in 
the  best  way  for  all  concerned.  (“Home 
Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint.”  By 
Caroline  L.  Hunt.  145  pages.  Price  $1.00 
net.  Published  by  Whitcomb  &  Barrows, 
Boston.) 

WHILE  he  was  still  a  power  to  be 
reckoned  with  by  the  white  settlers 
of  this  country,  the  Indian  was  known 
simply  as  an  inconvenient  and  sometimes 
dangerous  trespasser  upon  lands  which 
belonged  by  Divine  right  to  the  white  race 
from  over  the  seas;  but  now  that  he  is 
merely  a  representative  of  a  helpless  race 
that  within  another  century  will  probably 
be  extinct,  the  Indian  is  becoming  a  matter 
of  historical  interest  not  only  to  the 
ethnologist,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  latter  will  find  much  to  interest  him 
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in  “True  Indian  Stories/’ — a  book  of 
mingled  history  and  legend  written  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Piatt  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society.  Mr.  Dunn  has  already 
written  several  Indian  books  and  is  widely 
known  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject; 
but  this  one,  although  historical,  shows  an 
intimate  understanding  of  the  red  man’s 
side  of  the  case,  which  makes  it  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest. 

The  book  deals  not  so  much  with  the 
modem  Indian  as  with  the  powerful  tribes 
of  the  past, — the  tribes  that  were  very 
much  in  the  way  of  peace  and  progress 
at  the  time  when  the  French  and  English 
were  competing  with  one  another  for  the 
possession  of  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River.  In  all  United  States  his¬ 
tories  the  Indians  play  a  large  part,  but 
this  is  a  history  of  the  deeds  of  famous 
Indians  during  the  stormy  period  which 
began  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  and 
which  lasted  for  at  least  a  century.  It 
includes  an  index  glossary  of  Indiana 
Indian  names,  which  are  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  because  they  have  been  per¬ 
manently  impressed  upon  the  natural  fea¬ 
tures  and  also  the  towns  and  cities  of  this 
country.  (“True  Indian  Stories.”  By 
Jacob  Piatt  Dunn.  Illustrated.  320  pages. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Published  by  Sen¬ 
tinel  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana.  ) 

For  anyone  contemplating  a  visit  to 
The  Netherlands, — especially  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  pictures  of  the  famous 
Dutch  School, — an  excellent  volume  of 
reference  is  “The  Standard  Galleries  of 
Holland,”  by  Esther  Singleton,  a  writer 
who  has  given  us  a  number  of  admirable 
books  of  this  type.  This  little  volume, 
which  can  easily  be  slipped  into  the  pocket, 
includes  the  cream  of  the  pictures  in  The 
Hague  Gallery,  The  Rijks  Museum,  The 
Stedelijk  Museum,  The  Town  Hall  of 
Haarlem,  and  The  Boijmans  Museum  at 
Rotterdam.  Each  picture  is  described  in 
a  paragraph  which  is  a  triumph  of  brevity, 
considering  the  amount  of  information 
given  the  reader  within  a  very  limited 


space.  The  leading  characteristics  of  the 
artist  are  set  forth,  the  notable  features 
of  the  picture,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  painted  or  some  anecdote 
concerning  it  which  serves  to  fix  it  in  the 
memory,  and  in  many  cases  a  brief  refer¬ 
ence  to  other  noted  paintings  by  the  same 
artist,  which  will  help  the  traveler  to  cor¬ 
relate  and  identify  the  works  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  masters.  (“The  Standard  Galleries  of 
Holland.”  By  Esther  Singleton.  Illus¬ 
trated.  284  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company, 
Chicago.) 

Ralph  Waldo  Trine  has  added  another 
small  volume  to  the  wholesome  and 
inspiring  series  entitled  “The  Life  Books.” 
This  new  “Life  Book”  is  called 
“On  the  Open  Road,”  and  it  begins 
with  the  articles  of  a  sweet,  wholesome 
and  liberal  creed  of  living  that,  as  its  sub¬ 
title  states,  is  “to  be  observed  today,  to  be 
changed  tomorrow,  or  banished,  according 
to  tomorrow’s  light.”  The  different  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  creed  serve  in  the  place  of 
chapter  headings,  as  each  one  of  the  short 
chapters  is  in  the  nature  of  a  dissertation 
upon  the  principal  thought  that  begins  it. 
To  people  who  are  jogging  along  very 
comfortably  and  congratulating  themselves 
that  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  average,  this  book  might  be  a  good 
deal  of  an  eye-opener.  To  others  who  are 
doing  their  level  best  to  control  their  own 
natures  and  to  come  into  the  right  rela¬ 
tion  with  humanity  at  large,  it  will  unques¬ 
tionably  be  both  an  inspiration  and  a  re¬ 
minder.  In  any  case,  a  few  hours  spent  in 
a  careful  study  of  what  it  contains  need 
not  be  reckoned  as  lost  time.  (“On  the 
Open  Road,”  By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  62 
pages.  Price  50  cents,  net.  Published  by 
The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New 
York.) 

Four  small  handbooks  for  the  collec¬ 
tor  or  amateur  bear  the  collective 
title  of  “Little  Books  on  Art.”  They  deal 
respectively  with  enamels,  miniatures, — 
both  ancient  and  modern, — jewelry  and 
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book-plates,  and  give  in  condensed  form 
the  history  of  each  of  these  arts,  the  work 
of  some  of  the  most  noted  artists  and 
craftsmen,  and  many  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  celebrated  examples.  A 
good  deal  of  technical  detail  is  also  in¬ 
cluded,  so  that  the  books  are  admirable 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  as  well  as 
of  general  information  concerning  the  arts 
of  which  they  treat.  They  are  small  and 
very  convenient  in  size,  and  are  attractively 
bound  in  dark  blue  and  gold  cloth.  (“Lit¬ 
tle  Books  on  Art:”  “Enamels,”  by  Mrs. 
Nelson  Dawson ;  “Miniatures  Ancient  and 
Modern,”  by  Cyril  Davenport;  “Jewel¬ 
lery,”  by  Cyril  Davenport ;  “Book  Plates,” 
by  Edward  Almack,  F.S.A.  Illustrated. 
Frontispieces  in  color.  Each  volume  with 
bibliography  and  index.  About  i8o  pages 
each.  Price  per  volume  $i.oo  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 
Chicago.) 

People  who  are  interested  in  Social¬ 
ism  and  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
main  outlines  of  the  past  history  and  pres¬ 
ent  activities  of  the  movement  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  interested  in  a  little  book  entitled 
“The  Primer  of  Socialism,”  especially  as 
it  is  written  by  Thomas  Kirkup,  whose 
former  works  on  Socialism  give  him  the 
right  to  be  considered  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject.  This  new  book 
is  what  its  name  implies, —  a  brief  clear 
statement  of  the  leading  facts  concerning 
Socialism.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  that  a 
busy  man  might  slip  into  his  pocket  to 
read  on  the  way  downtown,  because  it 
would  give  him  in  condensed  form  enough 
facts  to  make  him  understand  what  the 
movement  means  and  what  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  as  to  its  ultimately  affecting 
the  social  and  political  status  of  the 
world.  (“The  Primer  of  Socialism.”  By 
Thomas  Kirkup.  90  pages.  Price  40 


cents.  Published  by  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  London.  Imported  by  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York.) 

Anew  volume  has  been  added  to  the 
series  entitled  “Drawings  of  the  Great 
Masters.”  This  contains  the  drawings  and 
rough  chalk  studies  made  by  Alfred  Ste¬ 
vens,  a  number  of  which  are  beautifully  re¬ 
produced.  The  introduction  is  by  Hugh 
Stannus  and  is  as  condensed  and  compre¬ 
hensive  as  are  the  introductions  to  all 
these  books.  To  the  student  of  drawing 
this  series  offers  much  valuable  material, 
and  to  the  layman  they  are  very  interest¬ 
ing,  as  showing  so  clearly  the  methods  of 
working  employed  by  the  several  masters. 
(“Drawings  of  Alfred  Stevens.”  With 
introduction  by  Hugh  Stannus.  48  plates. 
Price  $2.50,  net.  Published  by  George 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  London.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.) 

Another  book  has  been  added  to  the 
series  of  useful  little  volumes  known 
as  “Collector’s  Handbooks.”  This  is 
“Delftware,”  by  N.  Hudson  Moore,  who 
is  a  recognized  authority  upon  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  Both  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Delftware  are  taken  up  from  the  his¬ 
torical  side  as  well  as  the  technical,  so  that 
the  book  is  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  valuable  to  the  general 
collector  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  examples  of 
characteristic  pieces,  and  nearly  half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  an  extensive  list  of 
Delft  potters,  with  the  individual  mark  of 
each  potter  or  of  the  factory  with  which 
he  is  connected,  and,  in  most  cases,  brief 
explanatory  paragraphs  which  serve  fur¬ 
ther  to  identify  both  the  potter  and  his 
work.  (Delftware,  Dutch  and  English.*' 
By  N.  Hudson  Moore.  Illustrated.  78 
pages.  Price  $1.00,  net.  Published  by 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 
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RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER,  FROM  A 
PORTRAIT  BY  WILHELM  FUNK. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 

GUSTAV  STICKLEY.  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
VOLUME  XVI  MAY.  1909  NUMBER 

ZULOAGA  AND  THE  NATIONAL  NOTE  IN 
SPANISH  ART:  BY  CHRISTIAN  BRINTON 

ESPITE  the  fact  that  their  art,  and  even  their  very 
names,  were  practically  unknown  to  the  American 
public  until  recently,  there  should  be  little  difficulty 
m  accounting  for  the  vogue  in  this  country  of  the  two 
Spanish  painters,  Joaquin  Sorolla  y  Bastida  and 
Ignacio  Zuloaga,  whose  pictures  have  lately  been 
exhibited  with  such  unparalleled  success  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America.  It  is  clearly  something  more  potent  than  mere  aesthetic 
interest  which  has  attracted  to  the  work  of  these  men  so  many  ardent 
champions  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the  secret  of  this  enthusiasm 
unquestionably  lies  in  the  strong  racial  accent  which  is  manifest 
in  their  every  brush  stroke.  Although  radically  different  in  concep¬ 
tion  and  execution,  the  art  of  each  is  equally  national  and  equally 
typical  of  that  rich  and  luminous  land,  the  true  spirit  of  which  has 
so  long  been  falsified  by  her  foreign  trained  painters.  Yet  within 
the  last  decade  or  so  matters  have  been  changing  rapidly  in  this 
country  which  seemed  for  the  time  being  given  over  to  indifference 
or  somnolent  passivity.  In  every  department  of  human  activity 
there  has  been  a  magic  reawakening  of  the  antique  energy  of  the 
Spanish  race,  and  art  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  this  call  of  re¬ 
juvenation.  With  the  rise  of  the  present  nationalist  movement  in 
contemporary  Peninsular  painting,  at  the  head  of  which  proudly 
stand  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga,  the  world  of  art  has  for  the  first  time  since 
the  death  of  Goya  been  permitted  to  gaze  upon  Spain  as  she  really 
is.  For  generations  everything  was  done  to  disguise  the  true  Spain,  to 
cheat  the  people  into  believing  she  was  something  entirely  different, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  offenders  was  none  other  than  the  gifted 
and  facile  Mariano  Fortuny,  whose  glittering  and  meretricious  bric- 
a-brac  was  actually  French  in  its  essence  and  origin.  Thanks  to 
Fortuny  and  his  followers,  Spanish  art  for  a  full  quarter  of  a  century 
was  condemned  to  wear  a  falsely  seductive  mask  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  reveal  her  own  severe  or  smiling  countenance.  Things 
could  not,  however,  go  on  thus  forever  and  fortunately  this  shallow 
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and  superficial  veneer  has  at  last  been  completely  shattered  by  the 
splendid  solar  radiance  of  Sorolla  and  the  forceful  native  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Zuloaga.  Almost  alone  have  these  two  men  fought  their 
fight  for  truth  of  observation  and  statement,  and,  in  spite  of  violent 
though  futile  opposition,  their  victory  is  today  everywhere  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

That  which  first  impresses  the  casual  spectator  of  the  art  of  these 
two  men  is  the  salient  contrast  in  their  respective  points  of  view. 
Yet  this  seemingly  fundamental  diversity  of  aim  and  achievement  need 
not,  after  all,  prove  disconcerting  to  those  who  look  beneath  the  bare  fact 
that  they  are  both  Spaniards.  It  is  to  the  lasting  glory  of  these  partic¬ 
ular  artists  that  they  are  not  only  national  but  local  in  their  inspiration. 
Each  has  not  only  painted  almost  exclusively  in  his  own  country,  but  in 
that  specific  province  where  he  was  born  and  of  which  he  can  boast  first¬ 
hand  knowledge.  In  the  work  of  Sorolla  you  get  a  fulfilling  sense  of  life 
along  that  gleaming  Valencian  coast  where  he  spends  most  of  the 
year  depicting  his  happy  children,  his  great,  sun-tanned  boatmen 
and  massive,  tawny  oxen.  All  is  joyous  and  tonic  in  these  sparkling 
and  prismatic  canvases.  It  is  pictorial  optimism  of  the  most  in¬ 
vigorating  type.  The  art  of  Zuloaga,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  its 
home  in  that  grim  and  rugged  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  P3rrenees, 
is  a  somber,  self-contained  expression,  having  its  roots  deep  in  the 
past.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  to  Nature  and  natural  phenomena 
in  all  their  instantaneous  charm  of  form,  color  and  movement  which 
Sorolla  has  dedicated  his  incomparably  prompt  observation  and 
fluent  technique.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  upon  humanity  alone 
which  the  younger  artist  concentrates  his  not  less  remarkable  powers 
of  effective  composition  and  deliberate  characterization. 

IGNACIO  ZULOAGA,  who  was  born  at  Eibar  in  the  province  of 
Guipuzcoa  on  July  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy, 
is  clearly  the  leader  of  the  national  movement  in  the  art  of  northern 
Spain,  just  as  Sorolla  is  of  that  in  the  south.  Zuloaga  is  the  true  son 
or  that  robust  and  ancient  race  who  were  only  reduced  to  submission 
by  Alfonso  XII  after  the  hardest  sort  of  a  struggle,  and  who  still 
regard  themselves  as  distinctly  less  Spanish  than  Basque.  They 
had  really  espoused  the  Carlist  cause  only  because  they  thus  hoped 
to  remain  independent  so  much  longer,  and  today  these  men  of  the 
mountains  are  as  resolute  and  untamed  in  spirit  as  ever.  Not  only 
is  Zuloaga  a  Celtiberian  through  and  through,  but  he  furthermore 
belongs  to  a  veritable  dynasty,  it  may  be  termed,  of  industrial  crafts- 
mansnip.  His  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  all  devoted 
themselves  assiduously  to  the  absorbing  and  intricate  field  of  orna- 
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mental  metal  work,  having  been  famous  chasers,  armorers  and 
masters  of  incrustation  and  damascening.  They  were  essentially 
practical  people,  and,  although  there  had  been  painters  as  well  as 
potters  in  the  family,  the  youthful  Ignacio  met  with  no  encourage¬ 
ment  when  he  expressed  a  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of  art.  After 
working  bravely  for  several  years  at  the  forge,  the  lad,  however, 
decided  to  forsake  his  family  if  necessary  and  embark  upon  his  chosen 
calling.  A  chance  visit  to  Madrid,  where  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  works  of  II  Greco,  Velazquez  and  Goya,  had  turned  the  tide,  and 
at  eighteen  the  embryo  painter  departed  for  Rome  to  seek  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guidance.  Yet  it  was  not  in  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  London, 
each  of  which  he  successively  visited,  that  Zuloaga  was  to  encounter 
that  for  which  he  was  so  eagerly  searching.  After  several  empty 
and  humiliating  years  of  bitter  struggle  amid  uncongenial  surround¬ 
ings  he  returned  to  Spain,  residing  first  in  Seville  and  later  moving 
northward  into  Segovia. 

IT  IS  unnecessary  to  recount  in  detail  the  picturesque  and  often 
precarious  experiences  of  Zuloaga  before  he  finally  settled  down 
to  his  life  task.  He  found  it  frankly  impossible  to  support  himself 
by  the  brush,  and  thus  became  by  turns  a  bookkeeper,  a  dealer  in 
antiques  and  a  professional  bull-fighter.  He  traveled  repeatedly 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Spain,  turning  his  hand  to 
whatever  he  could  do,  yet  always  instinctively  gathering  material  for 
his  art.  While  his  first  real  success  did  not  come  until  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  his  entire  lifetime  had  been  in  the  nature  of 
a  long  and  thorough  preparation  for  that  which  was  to  follow.  The 
vivid  and  colorful  scenes  of  the  corrida  attracted  him  first  of  all,  and 
his  canvases  depicting  bull-fights  and  bull-%hters  were  among  the 
earliest  to  win  recognition.  “Before  the  Bull-Fight”  and  “The 
Promenade  after  the  Bull-Fight”  are  the  greatest  of  this  series,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  pictures  have  ever  been  dedicated  to  the 
sinister  yet  seductive  art  of  tauromachy.  From  such  themes  the 
painter  naturally  drifted  to  other  favorite  pastimes,  and  to  the  delin¬ 
eation  of  those  local  types  which  have  given  his  art  its  singular  and 
powerful  appeal.  Save  for  an  occasional  trip  to  Paris,  he  seldom, 
during  those  active  and  fertile  years,  left  his  native  land,  and  hence 
his  work  retained  so  much  of  its  rich  racial  flavor. 

In  due  course  he  was  not  only  attracted  by  the  more  or  less  formal 
atmosphere  of  such  groups  as  that  of  his  uncle,  “Daniel  Zuloaga  and 
his  Daughters,”  but,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal 
Goya,  he  entered  that  dark  and  shabby  domain  of  dwarfs  and  witches, 
of  gypsies  and  smugglers,  which  constitute  such  a  large  proportion 
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of  Peninsular  life.  Impelled  by  a  species  of  artistic  atavism'  he 
sought  at  all  times  and  everywhere  that  which  was  ancient  and  un¬ 
touched  by  the  leveling  hand  of  today.  Old  localities,  old  costumes 
and  old  customs  exercised  an  imperious  fascination  over  this  young 
man,  and  after  he  was  able  to  boast  a  studio  of  his  own  he  went  to 
live  in  Segovia,  that  wondrous  old-world  town  which  has  of  late 
years  furmshed  him  with  so  many  characteristic  types  and  scenes. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  cannot,  like  Sorolla,  be  found 
beside  the  glistening  Mediterranean  beach,  but  among  the  mountains 
or  on  the  great  sandy  plateau  of  central  and  northern  Spain.  From 
Segovia  he  constantly  makes  excursions  to  such  neighboring  towns 
as  Sepulveda  or  Turegano,  of  which  he  leaves  his  own  matchless 
records.  Another  of  ms  favored  haunts  is  the  wine-growing  district 
of  La  Rioja  where  he  paints  the  dusky  vintagers  as  they  return  from 
the  vineyard  after  the  day’s  work,  or  the  crumbling  and  time-worn 
houses  of  Haro,  before  the  arched  doorways  of  which  pass  and  repass 
flaunting  and  ardent  gitanas. 

The  art  of  Zuloaga  is  rigidly  consistent  in  its  choice  of  subjects 
and  its  treatment  of  each  and  every  theme.  He  seems  to  have 
had  before  him  from  the  very  outset  a  definite  conception  of 
his  mission  and  he  has  seldom  or  never  forsaken  his  chosen  field. 
Although  so  young  a  man,  and  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  New 
Spain  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  hear  so  much,  both  he  and  his 
work  remain  traditional  in  spirit.  He  is  not  one  who  scorns,  but 
rather  one  who  cherishes  those  conventions  which  have  come  down 
unimpaired  from  former  days,  and  it  is  this  which  above  all  gives 
his  canvases  their  strong  national  stamp.  Velazquez  and  Goya  seem 
to  live  again  in  the  painter  of  these  solemn  and  impressive  pictures 
which  Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington  has  with  such  zealous  enthusiasm 
brought  to  our  shores.  They  reflect  the  very  soul  of  Spain,  both 
social  and  aesthetic,  and  have  little  in  common  with  the  artistic  aims 
of  other  countries.  About  Ignacio  Zuloaga  are  profusely  scattered 
the  brilliant  tints  of  the  latter-day  palette.  Sorolla  on  one  side  in¬ 
dulges  in  the  most  dazzling  of  clu’omatic  effects,  and  on  the  other 
Anglada  casts  over  his  figures  the  feverish  and  refined  seductions 
of  the  later  Parisians,  yet  this  self-sufficient  Basque  nevertheless 
remains  unmoved.  They  cannot  lure  him  from  his  dark  and  fatalistic 
kingdom  of  matadors  and  manolaSy  of  ascetic  hermits  and  hideous 
sorceresses,  of  pilgrims,  gypsies  and  scarred  picadors,  all  of  whom 
he  paints  with  a  richness  of  tone,  an  antique  energy  of  purpose  and  a 
singleness  of  vision  which  no  artist  of  the  day  can  duplicate.  While 
you  may  not  relish  the  bitter  pictorial  pessimism  of  certain  of  these 
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studies  you  can  but  agree  that  in  his  own  province  Zuloaga  stands 
unapproached  and  possibly  unapproachable. 

AJthough  so  widely  esteemed  abroad  it  should  not  be  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  art  of  Zuloaga  is  in  certain  sections  of  his  native 
land  decidedly  unpopular.  He  has  more  than  once  depicted  phases 
of  Spanish  life  whicm  his  countrymen  would  rather  not  see  thrust 
before  the  public.  His  work  is  now  and  then  too  frank  for  those  who 
still  worship  the  sparkling  falsity  of  Fortuny  and  his  school,  yet  when 
it  does  come  his  triumph  will  be  all  the  more  complete  for  such  delay. 
In  the  north,  however,  and  throughout  more  progressive  Catalonia 
he  is  greatly  esteemed.  Barcelona  was  the  first  city  to  honor  him, 
and  to  Bilbao  he  regularly  sends  his  canvases,  where  they  are  placed 
on  exhibition  with  the  works  of  a  number  of  sturdy  young  Basques 
whose  names  are  still  unknown  to  the  public  at  large.  The  note  of 
race  is  strong  in  the  work  of  all  these  men,  the  most  promising  of 
whom  is  Manuel  Losada.  They  are  clearly  doing  gallant  service 
for  the  growing  cause  of  nationalism  in  art. 


FOR  THE  GUEST  ROOM  IN  A  SIMPLE  HOUSE 


Let  the  guest  sojourning  here  know  that  in  this  home  our  life 
is  simple.  What  we  cannot  afford  we  do  not  offer,  but  what 
good  cheer  we  can  give,  we  give  gladly.  We  make  no  strife 
for  appearance’s  sake.  We  will  not  swerve  from  our  path  for  you. 

Emow  also,  friend,  that  we  live  a  life  of  labor, — that  we  may  not 
neglect  it.  Therefore,  if,  at  times,  we  separate  ourselves  from  you, 
do  you  occupy  yourself  according  to  your  heart’s  desire,  being  sure 
that  no  slight  to  your  presence  is  intended. 

For,  while  you  are  with  us,  we  would  have  you  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  home,  health,  love  and  freedom,  and  we  pray  that  you  may  find 
the  final  blessing  of  life, — ^peace. 

We  will  not  defer  to  you  in  opinion,  or  ask  you  to  defer  to  us. 
What  you  think  you  shall  say,  if  you  wish,  without  giving  offense. 
What  we  think  we  also  say,  believing  that  the  crystal.  Truth,  has 
many  aspects,  and  that  Love  is  large  enough  to  encompass  them  all. 

In  this  house  you  may  meet  those  not  of  your  own  sort.  They 
may  differ  from  you  in  nationality,  birth,  position,  possessions, 
education  or  affinity.  But  we  are  maintaining  here  a  small  part 
of  the  world’s  great  future  democracy.  We  ask  of  you,  therefore, 
courtesy  and  tolerance  for  all  alike. 

And,  on  these  stern  terms,  though  you  be  young  or  old,  proud  or 
plain,  rich  or  poor,  resting  here  you  are  a  partaker  of  our  love,  and 
we  give  you  glad  welcome.  Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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PAN,  THE  GOATHERD  OF  THE  PYRENEES: 
BY  GRACE  HAZARD  CONKLING 

T  WAS  very  early  on  an  adorable  morning  in  April 
when  the  ripple  of  a  wild  little  tune  through  my  open 
window  made  me  hold  my  breath.  What  tiny  flutes 
were  these — so  sweet,  so  shrill  Had  Pan  or  one  of 
his  fauns  escaped  from  the  Luxembourg  ?  I  hurried 
to  look. 

“It  is  only  a  marchand  des  chevres — as  Madame 
will  see,”  said  the  old  concierge  at  the  door. 

Only  a  goatherd!  But  he  wore  a  blue  blouse  and  a  round  red 
cap;  his  loose  corduroys  were  tucked  into  sabots;  he  carried  a  crooked 
staff.  Moreover,  the  goats  he  drove  before  him  up  the  avenue  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  accustomed  to  the  minor  melodies — brief  and  way¬ 
ward  as  the  bird  music  they  reminded  me  of — that  floated  from 
some  small  instrument  he  was  playing.  I  half  feared  he  tnight  escape, 
but  he  saw  me  crossing  the  broad  white  street  and  halted  with  his 
goats  and  his  dog. 

“Madame  desired  some  goat’s  milk — without  doubt  Bien.  She 
could  observe  for  herself;  it  would  be  of  a  freshness  1  ”  When  he 
found  that  “Madame,”  on  the  contrary,  desired  only  to  know  how 
and  on  what  he  produced  his  fantastic  music,  he  looked  mildly  as¬ 
tonished.  But  the  secret  dangled  at  the  end  of  a  silken  cord  he  wore 
about  his  neck.  From  under  a  fold  of  his  blouse  he  pulled  out  the 
miniature  Pan’s  pipes  cut  from  some  pale  yellow  wood. 

“I  almost  believe  you  are  Pan!”  I  exclaimed,  evoking  a  gesture 
of  deprecation  and  the  modest  disclaimer — 

“I  am  not  that  Monsieur  Madame  appears  to  believe  me.  I  am 
Martin  d’Arudy  from  Bearn  at  the  service  of  Madame.” 

“From  the  Pyrenees  T’  I  asked  incredulously. 

“Even  as  Madame  says”-— he  replied,  replacing  the  red  herH  upon 
his  curly  head  after  an  elaborate  bow. 

“Possibly  Madame  knows  my  mountains  down  there  he  added 
tentatively.  But  I  was  absorbed  in  an  examination  of  the  tapering 
affair  of  polished  wood  that  hung  from  the  twisted  cord.  I  half 
expected  the  negative  answer  I  received  when  I  asked  Pan  if  he 
would  part  with  his  pipes. 

No;  the  instrument  was  one  of  which  he  was  fond.  He  had  cut 
it  himself  from  the  stubborn  boxwood  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  It  was  such  a  one  as  his  father  had  played  and  had  taught 
him  to  play.  Yes,  there  were  many  of  these  instruments  in  use 
la-has — down  there  in  the  mountains.  But  this  one  he  had  made 
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MARTIN  d’aRUDY,  WITH  THE  “MILLEr's  DAUGH-  PAN  OF  THE  PYRENEES  REACHES  PARIS  WITH 

ter”  out  for  A  SPECIAL  PILGRIMAGE  ON  THE  FILOU  AND  ALL  THE  GOATS  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 

MONTMARTRE.  APRIL. 


SOME  OF  THE  “AFTERNOON  GOATS,”  BIJOU,  THE  LAST  DAY  OF  Al’RII,  MARTIN  d’aRUDY 

HIRONUELLE,  JULIETTE,  BEING  LED  AWAY  PIPES  A  FAREWELL  TO  PARIS  AND  STARTS 

TO  SPECIAL  CUSTOMERS.  FOR  THE  PYRENEES. 


THROUGH  THE  LATIN  QUARTER  WITH  PAN 


had,  as  he  fancied,  a  pecuhar  virtue  in  its  quality  of  tone.  It  had 
remained  for  him,  out  of  all  the  number  of  chevriers  he  knew,  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  long  journey  to  Paris.  He  had  had  to  set  out  early  in 
the  year  to  drive  his  goats  across  France,  in  order  to  reach  Paris 
before  April;  to  which  he  alluded  as  “that  prettiest  chapter  of  the 
spring.” 

The  tunes  he  played.^  They  were  improvisations  that  came  to 
him  as  he  walked.  If  Madame  liked  them,  so  much  the  better;  but 
they  were  of  no  interest.  As  Madame  seemed  really  to  care  for  the 
instrument  he  played,  he  would  say  that  he  had  another  with  which 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  supply  Madame;  he  merely  ventured  to 
beheve  that  she  might  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  play,  it  being  a 
matter  that  required  long  practice. 

“Madame”  privately  concurred  with  him  in  this  belief  as  he 
stood  there  in  the  sun  on  the  Paris  street,  piping  those  mountain 
“improvisations”  of  his.  Over  certain  difficulties  in  technique  he 
became  almost  eloquent.  To  trill — par  exemple — that  was  some¬ 
thing  of  the  most  difficult!  But  with  patience,  one  arrives.  *  *  * 
Bien;  he  would  return  on  the  next  day  to  bring  the  duplicate  he 
fortunately  possessed  of  this  trifle  Madame  was  kind  enough  to 
admire,  and  he  would  pipe  beneath  the  windows  of  Madame  that  she 
might  know  he  was  waiting.  *  *  *  *  si*  Mais  non;  it  was  he 
who  thanked  Madame ! 

All  day  there  was  running  through  my  head: 

“The  gauger  walked  with  willing  foot. 

And  aye  the  gauger  played  the  flute: 

And  what  should  Master  Gauger  play 
But  ‘Over  the  hills  and  far  away.’  ” 

Surely  that,  too,  was  the  theme  of  Martin’s  improvisations. 
“  Je  vais  siffler  sous  les  jenHres  de  Madame — ”he  had  said ;  and  so  he  did, 
while  I  tried  to  transfer  to  a  scrap  of  music  paper  some  hint  of  his 
theme.  It  was  impossible  to  capture  more  than  a  suggestion.  His 
playing,  I  found,  was  the  perpetual  modification  of  the  musical  idea 
of  the  moment.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  take  a  notation 
for  every  one  of  fifty  variations  upon  it.  In  this  lay  his  art ;  here  was 
imagination;  but  here  also  he  defied  me.  I  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
went  out  to  talk  with  him. 

The  Pan’s  pipes  he  had  brought,  although  of  the  same  old  Greek 
shape,  was  of  inferior  workmanship,  and,  I  imagined,  without  the 
silvery  tone  quahty  of  the  one  I  so  coveted.  There  followed  an 
argument.  I  had  an  almost  guilty  feeling  in  persisting  in  my  desire 
for  the  instrument  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  reluctant  goatherd. 
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In  vain  he  assured  Madame  that  she  would  find  that  the  new  one  he 
had  brought  could  be  played  “with  a  genuine  effect.”  In  vain  he 
exploited  its  possibilities.  I  had  fallen  the  more  in  love  with  the 
pipes  of  yellow  boxwood  on  discovering,  pricked  into  the  wood  with 
an  attempt  at  elaborate  decoration,  his  name  “Martin  d’Arudy,” 
with  the  addition  of  “  de  Paris  en  France.”  There  should  be  no  doubt 
where  Paris  was!  And  the  legend  in  his  own  patois — ^*Vive  les 
chevriers  de  France  !’*  Suddenly  I  offered  double  the  amount  he  was 
asking  for  the  new  instrument,  provided  he  would  let  me  have  the 
old  one  he  had  played. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  resigned  look,  the  sadness,  with  which 
poor  Martin  unfastened  the  red  and  blue  silk  cord  and  handed  me  my 
prize. 

“It  is  yours,”  he  said,  simply. 

My  conscience  smote  me.  My  only  inward  comfort  was  that  I 
knew  he  could  make  another  quite  as  good.  I  stayed  to  ask  him 
about  his  goats,  and  was  presented  to  one  after  another.  This  was 
Marinette;  this  one  he  called  Hirondelle,  that  one.  La  Laitiere,  here 
was  Bijou,  there,  the  Miller’s  Daughter,  and  so  on  through  the  pretty 
series  of  eight  or  ten.  As  for  the  dog,  he  was  a  rascal  and  a  vagabond 
well  deserving  the  name  of  Filou,  at  the  sound  of  which  his  frayed 
tail  wagged  with  a  graceless  enthusiasm. 

La  Marquise,  Juliette  and  la  Desiree  were  introduced  as  **les 
chevres  de  V apres-midir  “the  afternoon  goats;”  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  led  the  trio,  toward  sundown,  through  another  street 
in  which  he  had  regular  customers.  I  carefully  noted  its  name. 
Who  would  not  seize  the  chance  to  go  to  hear  a  goatherd  from  the 
Pyrenees  improvise  on  his  pipes  at  sundown? 

A  day  or  so  later  I  found  him  wandering  happily  down  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs — the  Marquise,  Juliette  and  the  Desired  in  his 
wake.  He  stopped  playing  to  pull  off  his  cap  as  he  passed  an  old 
church.  I  fancied  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Fields  within  must  have 
heard  the  thin  penetrating  music  of  his  boxwood  flute  and  delighted 
in  it.  Did  she  wait,  as  I  did,  for  another  of  those  delicious  little 
musical  flights,  joyous,  airy,  delicate,  brief? 

His  greeting  to  me  followed  hard  upon  the  quaintest  of  tiny  tunes, 
ending  in  one  of  his  prolonged  trills. 

“Can  Madame  perhaps  improvise  a  little?”  he  inquired,  a  bit 
maliciously,  I  thought.  “One  is  always  ready  to  receive  new  ideas.” 

I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  offered  me  to  improvise,  but  asked 
him  instead  why  he  liked  music  so  much. 

“It  is  strange  about  music — quoi?'*  he  answered  with  a  shrug. 
“It  does  something  to  one;  I  can  hardly  say  what.  It  renders  the 
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thoughts  more  gay.  For  my  part — I  adore  it.”  And  I  felt  as  one 
would  feel  who  had  asked  the  artist  why  he  loved  his  art. 

Very  early  the  next  morning  I  crossed  the  Place  de  Breteuil  on 
my  way  to  the  market.  The  sun  enameled  the  white  canvas  of  the 
clustering  booths,  tilted  like  mushrooms. 

“Where  is  Pan asked  my  sister  Suzanne,  to  whom  I  had  prom¬ 
ised  music  suited  to  such  an  April  morning.  Perverse  Pan! — I 
thought,  and  was  glad  when  her  attention  was  diverted  by  an  aspar¬ 
agus  vendor  who  remarked  carelessly  as  we  passed : 

“As  for  me,  I  am  merely  offering  this  very  delicate  asparagus 
to  those  who  can  appreciate  it.” 

Rather  than  be  classed  among  the  unappreciative,  we  lingered 
to  hear  him  explain  that  it  was  because  the  soil  of  his  garden  was 
doux  that  his  asparagus  was  color  of  rose,  and  that  he  had  toiled  all 
day  Sunday  solely  that  we  might  on  Monday  enjoy  such  a  treat  as  this. 
And  Suzanne  bought  asparagus,  while  I  fell  a  victim  to  iris  “from  the 

fardens  of  Cannes”  and  primroses  “from  the  fields  about  Versailles.” 

[ow  was  one  to  pass  a  table  heaped  with  cherries  that  were  tied  like 
so  many  scarlet  buttons  along  the  leaf-wrapped  stems  of  tiny  bunches 
of  lilies  of  the  valley — or  ignore  early  strawberries  from  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses,  when  they  were  arranged  in  miniature  earthenware  jars 
lined  with  their  own  leaves  ?  Everything  was  irresistible ;  the  market 
seemed  enchanted.  I  was  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  bird  seed  for 
a  canary  I  did  not  possess,  only  because  the  vendor  reminded  me 
that  to  eat  seeds  was  a  canary’s  sole  occupation,  when  the  birdlike 
quaver  and  call  of  the  Pan’s  pipes  came  flitting  to  us  where  we  stood. 

At  the  edge  of  the  market  we  found  Martin  feeding  his  goats  fresh 
lettuce  leaves. 

“I  do  this  as  a  mere  matter  of  business,”  he  explained  to  us  and 
to  the  customers  whose  bowls  he  was  filling  with  goat’s  milk. 

“Even  that  looks  good!”  whispered  Suzanne  to  me;  and  as  though 
he  had  heard,  Martin  turned  to  her  suddenly — 

“Will  Mademoiselle  perhaps  accept  a  little — ^in  the  way  of  illus¬ 
tration.?”  Suzanne  did — to  my  admiration;  and  nobody  saw  her 
furtively  sharing  the  contents  of  her  bowl  with  Filou — who  wore 
an  April  rose  stuck  in  his  collar. 

“Behold,  it  is  the  moment  of  the  peony!”  cried  a  flower  laden 
woman  passing  by — and  “  Seize  the  time,  for  it  is  the  moment  of  the 
rose!”  contradicted  another  cheerfully. 

“Ah,  yes;  today  there  are  roses — tomorrow  there  may  be  none!” 
sighed  the  goatherd,  who  could  not  have  been  familiar  with  Omar. 

“Has  Madame  seen  the  peaches  from  the  South.?”  He  led  us 
to  a  booth  where  his  “good  friend  Valereau”  in  a  white  blouse  and 
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a  red  cap  like  his  own  offered  the  first  peaches,  ejaculating  in  the 
meantime : 

“If  there  were  only  Paris  to  depend  upon  for  good  things — but 
no!  These — 'par  exemple — are  from  the  far  South.  Vive  encore 
le  Midir 

^^Vive  encore  le  Midir  repeated  Martin  after  him.  “I,  too,  love 
the  sun.  We  of  the  South  must  have  plenty  of  sunshine.  It  some¬ 
how  means  that  things  move  along  better.” 

“Yet  you  travel  northward  every  year.?*”  I  asked,  and  watched 
his  face  as  he  exclaimed: 

“Only  for  an  April!”  He  sent  a  fiight  of  shrill  sweet  notes  out 
across  the  air — then  nodded  whimsically.  “But  I  do  like  travel. 
Travel  is  like  good  wine;  or  like  music.  It  stimulates — ^it  renders 
the  thoughts  more  gay.  For  me — I  adore  it.” 

“But  the  goats;  do  they  like  it.?*”  inquired  the  ever  practical 
Suzanne. 

“These  animals?  Why  not?  France — ^it  is  one  pasture.  May 
one  not  say  so?  True;  I  have  my  experiences  with  them  en  route. 
But — my  goats  must  see  Paris — hein?” 

And  the  happy  fellow  laughed  over  his  little  joke,  and  went  piping 
down  the  street — his  shaggy  dog  at  heel,  his  goats  trotting  before  him. 

From  that  day  began  our  journeys  through  the  Latin  Quarter 
in  the  wake  of  our  reincarnate  Pan.  Early  or  late,  we  must  have 
trudged  miles  within  the  sound  of  his  pipes.  There  was  an  old  house 
on  Montmartre  whither  we  often  followed,  just  to  see  him  urge  the 
goat  known  as  the  Miller’s  Daughter  all  the  way  up  the  crazy  stair¬ 
case,  that  she  might  be  milked  at  the  very  door  of  a  good  customer 
whose  babies  preferred  goat’s  milk  to  any  other,  and  the  Miller’s 
Dai^hter  to  any  other  goat. 

What  immense  cheer  of  the  sun  and  of  the  open  sky  we  had, 
waiting  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  while  Martin  went  up  and 
down  the  adjacent  streets  in  search  of  luck!  How  the  gaiety  of  the 
Quarter  would  come  fluttering  across  to  us  from  his  wild  little  flutes 
as  from  some  pearl-throated  bird;  or  its  sadness  call  and  float  upon 
some  quavering  diminuendo  that  seemed  to  trail  soft  wings  across  the 
harps  of  the  sensitive  trees!  What  glimpses  of  old  interiors,  of 
walled  gardens,  what  pleasures  of  chance  encounter,  we  owed  the 
goatherd:  as  on  the  day  he  knocked  at  a  garden  door  on  the  old 
Vaugirard  and  a  little  white-capped  maid  bearing  a  capacious  bowl 
opened  it  to  a  vision  of  espaliered  fruit  trees  in  bloom  against  the 
warm  wall,  or  the  day  when  he  presented  his  friend  Jean,  the  cobbler, 
who  begged  for  a  “merry  tune.” 

Once  we  lost  him  for  a  few  days,  but  he  turned  up,  piping  at  a  fete 
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presided  over  by  the  Lion  of  Belfort.  He  had  been  for  a  jaunt  into 
the  country,  he  explained,  but  had  planned  his  return  for  the  fete. 

We  came  to  know  the  streets  he  frequented;  the  sunrise  streets, 
the  sundown  streets.  We  made  friends  with  the  goats,  all  of  whom 
knew  their  names.  We  made  friends  even  with  Filou,  who  had  a 
reputation  for  bad  temper.  It  was  on  the  broad  Boulevard  Gari¬ 
baldi  that  we  made  some  little  pictures  of  Martin  with  his  friends 
about  him.  “These — ”  he  said,  when  we  gave  them  to  him  later — 
“these  I  shall  take  to  my  family  in  the  mountains  down  there.” 
He  only  regretted  the  cap  and  blouse  and  sabots  he  was  wearing. 

One  morning  I  was  awakened  by  fairly  a  torrent  of  tunes  and 
trills  all  tumbhng  in  at  my  open  window.  Again  Martin  was  pip¬ 
ing  “beneath  the  windows  of  Madame.”  Again  he  swept  off  the 
round  cap  in  greeting  as  I  appeared. 

“Good  day  and  farewell!”  he  called. 

Suzanne  had  joined  me,  and  we  exclaimed  in  protest,  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  the  familiar  deprecating  gesture. 

“Do  you  not  remark  that  April  has  gone?  And  I  go  too — moi. 
It  is  time  for  the  mountains  again.  Once  more  I  come  to  play  be¬ 
neath  the  windows  of  Madame — as  who  should  say,  I  thank  you — 
and  farewell.” 

So  we  said  goodbye,  to  him,  to  Filou,  to  the  goats ;  and  we  watched 
them  go.  Down  the  street,  tiny  flitting  airy  tunes  grew  faint — and 
fainter — and  fell  plaintively  silent. 

Then  we  realized  that  April  was  gone:  “that  prettiest  chapter 
of  the  spring.” 

The  Pan’s  pipes  of  yellow  boxwood  lies  here  before  me  as  I  write. 
I  have  never  learned  to  play  upon  it.  I  have  neither  the  imagination 
nor  the  breath.  “To  trill — par  exemple — ”  would  always  remain 
beyond  me.  But  I  believe  I  know  of  what  that  Httle  instrument 
would  be  capable  in  the  hands  of  Pan. 

Has  any  traveler  lingering  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  spring 
to  ripen  into  April,  seen  a  goatherd  driving  his  goats  northward 
toward  Paris  ?  Has  anybody  overtaken  Martin  d’Arudy — ^from 
Bearn  ? 

He  may  be  known  by  his  blue  blouse  and  round  red  cap;  by  the 
ragged  brown  dog  at  his  heels ;  by  his  goats  that  come  when  they  hear 
their  names — Marinette,  the  Swallow,  the  Miller’s  Daughter,  the 
Marquise,  Juliette,  the  I^lk  Maid,  Jewel,  the  Desired. 

He  may  be  known  by  his  music;  for  he  blows  on  his  pipes  tunes 
that  the  shepherd  god  once  played  in  Arcadia. 
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“Art  was  once  the  common  possession  of  the  whole  people;  it  was  the  rule  in  the 
Middle  Ages  that  the  produce  of  handicraft  was  beautiful.  Doubtless  there  were  eye¬ 
sores  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mediaeval  art,  'but  these  were  caused  by  destruction  of 
wares,  not  as  now  by  the  making  of  them.” — William  Morris. 

ICTURE  the  amazement  of  a  blacksmith  of  the  Middle 
Ages  if  he  could  shp  through  the  long  lapse  of  centuries 
and  pass,  in^his  cap  and  apron  of  leather,  into  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  a  modern  art  museum.  Here  in  a  dust-proof 
case,  perchance  on  a  background  of  velvet,  he  finds 
the  hinges  that  he  made  for  the  village  church.  He 
remembers  well  the  day  when  the  carpenters  brought 
the  heavy,  nicely  hewn  planks  of  oak  to  his  shop  and  it  became  ms 
part  to  bolt  the  planks  together  with  the  long  straps  of  his  iron  hinges, 
to  be  fashioned  in  a  “craftsmanlike  way,”  according  to  his  contract. 
Barefoot  children,  as  ever  happens,  gathered  at  his  open  door  attracted 
by  the  roar  of  his  bellows,  the  loud  clank,  clank  of  iron  upon  iron 
and  the  flying  sparks,  so  dangerous  to  bare  legs,  that  illumined  the 
grimy  interior  of  his  shop.  Close  by  in  another  case  is  the  knocker 
that  his  brother  smith  across  the  way  wrought  for  the  door  of  the 
hall  in  the  market-place.  He  recalls  the  neighborly  visits,  the  friend¬ 
ly  rivalry,  the  lively  discussions  and  blunt  criticisms  as  the  two  jobs 
took  form.  Here,  too,  are  many  other  pieces  of  familiar  workman¬ 
ship  in  iron  and  wood,  carved  panels,  oaken  chests  and  cupboards, 
all  so  common  in  his  day  and  time.  But  for  what  purpose,  forsooth, 
are  these  things  gathered  here.?^  What  manner  of  people  are  these 
who  have  no  further  use  for  things  essentially  useful  than  to  display 
them  as  works  of  art  ?  Nothing  was  said  about  art  in  his  day.  Of 
course,  he  gave  such  beauty  as  he  could  to  those  hinges ;  it  was  imphed, 
though  not  specifically  called  for,  in  the  terms  of  his  contract, — ^for 
how  could  a  thing  be  “craftsmanhke”  if  it  were  not  beautiful  ?  And 
did  he  not  have  a  reputation  to  uphold  as  a  master  workman,  an 
honest  pride  in  the  things  that  came  from  his  shop  ?  Indeed,  the 
world  has  come  to  a  strange  pass  when  so  much  ado  is  made  over  a 
man’s  work,  when  a  decent  hinge  of  iron  is  exalted  to  such  distinction. 
And  so,  back  to  his  shroud  the  poor  fellow  goes,  sorely  puzzled  and 
bewildered  at  what  he  has  seen,  quite  as  unable  to  comprehend  our 
viewpoint  as  we  are  to  understand  the  motives  that  prompted  him 
in  his  daily  task  at  the  forge. 

Any  man  who  has  ever  tried  to  beat  an  obstinate  chunk  of  iron 
into  some  form  that  has  a  little  claim  to  beauty  will  allow  a  generous 
measure  of  respect  to  the  Mediaeval  blacksmith.  More, — ^ii  he  has 
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a  real  sense  of  beauty 
within  him  he  will  lay 
aside  his  tools  with 
dismay  and  go  back 
as  a  humble  disciple 
to  the  old  product,  for 
his  experience,  how¬ 
ever  brief,  has  brought 
with  it  a  keener  appre¬ 
ciation;  he  will  find  a 
source  of  joy  in  simple 
things  that  were  passed 
unnoted  before,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  better 
able  to  see  through  the  "y/Z/y 
eyes  of  the  old  work¬ 
man,  understand  the 
problems  that  he  was 
interested  in  solving, 
the  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  overcome. 

And  therefrom  arises 
a  finer  discrimination. 

Is?  it  not  so  in  all 
things?  The  painter 
sees  in  a  canvas  qualities  that  are  entirely  hidden  from  the  layman 
who  has  never  wielded  a  brush.  One  who  has  tried  to  carve  in 
wood  finds  a  new  beauty  disclosed  in  the  work  of  a  master  carver. 


FIGURE  ONE. 


IRON  would  seem  to  be  the  last  material  to  which  a  man  would 
turn  for  beauty’s  sake  alone.  Its  associations  have  generally 
been  with  stern  necessity;  its  forms  have  almost  invariably  been 
those  that  utility  has  demanded  for  strength  and  resistance.  To 
other  materials  more  easily  worked,  or  of  greater  intrinsic  value  and 
inherent  beauty,  such  as  ivory,  gold,  silver,  enamel  or  wood,  the  crafts¬ 
man  has  turned  for  forms  of  convenience  and  luxury.  But  iron,  the 
least  promising  material  of  all  in  its  crude  state,  has  generally  come 
to  the  hands  of  the  man  who  must  build  as  utility  points  the  way. 
More  credit  to  the  blacksmith,  that,  through  the  distinction  which 
comes  from  fine  craftsmanship  alone  he  should  rise  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  purely  useful  trades  and  place  his  work  beside  that  of  the 
goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  as  a  product  possessing  the  highest  order 
of  beauty. 
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Consider  for  a  moment 
the  form  in  which  the  iron 
was  dehvered  at  the  forge  of 
the  Mediaeval  smithy.  The 
ore  was  smelted  by  simple 
processes  at  the  mines  back 
in  the  forests  or  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  sides,  rudely  formed  into 
ingots  of  such  size  that  they 
might  be  easily  transported, 
and  brought  to  the  towns  to 
be  bartered  in  trade.  Today 
the  iron  may  be  purchased 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
rolled  into  sheets  of  any  de¬ 
sired  thickness  or  into  bars 
and  rods,  round,  square, 
octagonal,  of  such  lengths  or 
dimensions  as  the  worke’r 
may  specify.  But  the  early 
smith  started,  perforce,  with  the  rough  ingot,  beating  it  out  with 
the  most  arduous  kind  of  manual  labor  into  forms  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  Nothing  could  be  more  unsuggestive  than  the  raw  material 
left  beside  his  forge.  To  win  from  it  a  straight  flat  bar  suitable 
for  a  hinge  was  in  itself  a  difficult  task.  Persistently  stubborn  and 
resistant,  it  could  be  overcome  only  during  the  brief  interval  after  it 
was  pulled  sputtering  hot  from  the  Are.  Then  back  to  the  fire  it 
must  go  again  to  bring  it  to  a  workable  condition.  There  was  no 
coaxing  or  tapping  with  light  touches;  each  blow  must  needs  be  well 
considered,  forceful  and  direct. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  steps  by  which  this 
rough  ingot  yielded  itself  under  the  strong  arm  of  the  worker  from 
forms  of  mere  adequacy  to  a  subtle  beauty  of  line  and  form,  texture 
and  finish.  In  no  other  craft  can  one  trace  more  clearly  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  may  be  termed  tool-wrought  ornament,  a  beauty 
that  was  finally  achieved  upon  a  background  of  traditions  built  up 
through  generation  after  generation  of  tool-trained  men.  A  man 
grows  with  his  work ;  and  here  was  work  in  which  the  opportunities 
for  growth  were  many. 

The  designer  of  today,  to  whom  tools  and  materials  are  deplorable 
incidents  which  sometimes  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  modify 
his  fine  ideas,  says, — “Here  is  my  design;  now  it  is  for  the  blacksmith 
to  put  it  together  as  best  he  can.  That  is  his  job.”  The  blacksmith 
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FIGURE  FOUR. 


pronounces  the  design  impractical ;  the  designer 
devoutly  wishes  that  the  blacksmith  had  a 
httle  artistic  sense.  And  so  between  the  two, 
as  might  be  expected,  they  generally  make  a 
mess  of  it,  or  produce  some  mechanically 
exact  piece  of  work  more  suggestive  of  the 
drawing  board  and  T  square  than  of  the  forge. 

The  distinctive  charm  of  the  early  work 
came  from  a  different  line  of  reasoning.  “Here 
are  my  tools  and  materials,”  said  the  early 
smith.  “Experience  has  taught  me  how  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  Now  with  them  what 
sort  of  beauty  may  I  best  win  for  this  piece  of 
work.?”  On  this  basis  of  reasoning  grew  up  the 
hopelessly  beautiful  iron  work  of  the  jMiddle  Ages, 
a  tool-wrought  ornament  from  beginning  to  end,  its 
gradual  refinement  and  enrichment  evolved  through 
the  process  of  tool  economy.  By  tool  economy  is 
not  meant  economy  of  ideas  or  distaste  for  work. 

Merely  this, — that  the  shop-trained  man  will  naturally  seek  the  most 
direct  and  economical  means  to  an  end,  though  the  end  itself  may  be 
of  a  most  complex  nature.  His  thought  in  design  will  move  along 
a  path  through  which  his  experience  in  execution  has  previously 
cleared  a  way;  he  will  unconsciously  recognize  the  limitations  of 
his  tools  and  materials ;  but  he  will  also  be  alive  to  suggestions  which 
would  never  occur  to  the  paper-trained  designer. 

OUR  illustrations  show  clearly  the  development  of  tool-made 
ornament,  from  first  a  forge  and  anvil,  two  or  three  hammers 
and  chisels,  a  punch  and  similar  tools  of  the  simplest  con¬ 
trivance,  and  later  more  complicated  tools  and  processes.  The  iron,  as 
we  have  seen,  must  be  shaped  while  it  is  hot ;  and  while  in  this  state 
separate  pieces  may  be  welded  together.  As  work  typical  of  these 

limitations  the  early  hinge 
from  St.  Albans  is  a  good 
example  (Figure  One). 
Constructive  questions 
demanded  that  the  hinge 
should  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  door,  to 
bind  the  planks  together 
and  secure  as  firm  a 
FIGURE  THREE,  clutch  as  possible  for  the 
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service  it  had  to  perform. 
It  was  bolted  through  the 
door  to  other  plates  or 
straps  of  iron  on  the  inside. 
As  it  was  a  time  of  sud¬ 
den  disturbances,  strength 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy  was  frequently  tak¬ 
en  into  account ;  the  church 
often  served  as  a  last  refuge 
in  time  of  trouble.  Now  it 
remained  with  the  black¬ 
smith  whether  his  hinge 
should  be  merely  adequate, 
or  whether  he  should  take 
his  stand  with  the  other 
craftsmen  about  him  and  put  beauty  into 
his  work.  He  chose  the  latter  course  and 
gave  to  his  work  such  beauty  as  his  tools 
and  his  skiU  permitted.  In  the  enlarged 
details  below  we  can  trace  the  tracks  that 
his  tools  left  behind;  it  is  just  the  sort  of 
work  one  would  expect  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  stated.  The  rudely-formed  head  is  nicked  and  scored  with  the 
chisels  to  give  it  character;  the  welding  points  of  the  various  scrolls 
are  slightly  enriched;  the  surface  of  the  hinge  is  cut  with  a  simple 
zigzag  pattern.  Every  shape  and  form  has  the  appearance  of  being 
hot  forged.  Thus  we  have  a  result  that  possesses  that  orgarde, 
intimate,  personal  character  which  none  but  a  tool-trained  man  would 
achieve.  It  is  iron,“-”and  looks  like  iron. 

In  Figure  Two  are  other  typical  pieces  of  tool  ornament,  literally 
split  off  with  the  chisel.  The  first  has  been  given  a  semblance  of 
some  animate  form.  In  the  second  the  ends  of  the  crescent  straps 
of  the  hinge  are  split  into  three  pieces.  Two  of  them  are  curled  back¬ 
ward  into  scrolls—and  the  middle  one  is  formed  into  a  quaint  little 
terminating  head. 

During  a  period  of  about  two  centuries  simple  forged  ornament 
of  this  type  continued  to  be  made.  In  France  some  ingenious  smith 
devised  a  method  of  working  that  brought  a  note  of  variety  to  the  flat 
treatment  generally  followed,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figure  Three.  The 
terminating  ends  were  gained  by  beating  the  hot  metal  into  swage 
blocks  or  dies.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  wanderings  of  some 
craftsman  familiar  with  this  method  of  working  into  other  lands. 


FIGURE  FIVE. 
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RICHLY  WROUGHT  DOOR-PULLS,  HANDLES 
AND  ESCUTCHEON  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURIES. 


FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  DOOR  AT  WORMS,  ENTIRELY 
OVERLAID  WITH  RICHLY-WROUGHT  IRON. 


I 

I 


A  WICKET  DOOR  FROM  AUGSBURG, 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  IRON  WORK- 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  TOOL-WROUGHT  ORNAMENT 
ON  A  POOR  KNOCKER  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


GOTHIC  WROUGHT  IRON  HINGE, 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 


OAK  COFFER,  DECORATED  WITH  FRENCH  WROUGHT-IRON  SCROLL¬ 
WORK,  LATTER  HALF  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 
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and  the  efforts  to  imitate  the  work  by  others  unfamiliar  with  the  process. 
The  term  journeyman  worker  had  a  real  meaning  in  those  days. 
Through  his  handiwork  a  man  established  a  reputation  and  he  was 
often  sent  for  from  distant  points,  followed  in  the  wake  of  conquest 
or  journeyed  on  peaceful  mission  bent,  from  one  town  to  another. 
This  particular  type  of  work  offered  additional  possibilities  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  wonderful  hinges  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  beyond  which 
there  seemed  no  skill  to  venture.  Nothing  could  serve  as  a  better 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  beauty  entered  into  daily  work  than  that 
these  masterly  hinges  were  generally  credited  to  the  devil  for  lack 
of  definite  knowledge  as  to  who  made  them.  It  was  a  time  when 
workmen  in  every  craft  were  capable  of  rising  to  the  finest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  most  unassuming  way  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred. 
The  invention,  shrewdness  and  energy  now  spent  in  speeding  and 
cheapening  production  were  then  turned  to  giving  to  work  greater 
beauty  and  finer  craftsmanship. 

Into  the  worker’s  kit  there  came  in  due  season  other  tools,  such  as 
the  drill  and  file ;  and  here  again  we  may  follow  the  trail  left  by  these 
tools  through  innumerable  examples  of  openwork  ornament  leading 
to  forms  of  leafage  and  intricate  traceried  patterns.  Working  on  the 
cold  metal  was  more  generally  practiced,  too,  and  the  character  of 
the  enrichment  accordingly  underwent  a  change.  The  worker,  with 
increasing  skill  and  better  appliances,  turned  to  Nature  for  sugges¬ 
tions.  In  Figure  Four  is  the  development  of  a  very  abstract  sort  of 
leafage;  tool-made  Nature,  we  might  call  it,  just  the  thing  that  a  work¬ 
man  with  drill  and  cold  chisel  would  shape  irom  a  flat  piece  of  metal. 
The  influence  of  the  tool  is  notable  throughout.  We  may  feel  sure 
that  the  forms  of  leafage  in  the  early  work  were  first  suggested  by 
the  metal  as  it  took  shape  under  the  hammer.  An  abstract  leaf, 
as  in  Figure  Five,  would  inevitably  lead  to  other  forms  more  leaflike 
in  character,  gradually  developing  into  conventionalizations  from 
specific  plants.  But  even  in  the  most  delicately  turned  leaf  work 
we  can  see  how  the  designer’s  thought  followed  closely  upon  his  tools 
and  materials.  The  Nature  student  might  design  more  leaflike  forms, 
yet  lose  the  vital  quality  that  belongs  peculiarly  to  iron  and  which 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  man  familiar  with  its  working.  In 
Figure  Six  and  in  the  row  of  German  door  pulls,  are  other  examples 
of  work  made  during  that  period  when  the  craftsmen  stood  at  the 
fascinating  borderland  between  technique  and  Nature,  when  it  is  so 
difficult  to  say,  “This  started  from  the  tool;  this  from  Nature.” 
The  hinge  ends  in  Figure  Six  have  no  historic  sequence  as  arranged, 
but  they  show  in  the  most  convincing  manner  the  close  relation  be¬ 
tween  Nature  and  the  abstract. 
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The  term  tool-wrought  ornament  does  not,  of  course,  imply  that 
the  tool  will  do  the  thinking;  it  is  merely  the  agent  of  execution. 
Work  is  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  hand  alone.  The  beauty  must 
be  within  the  man  if  it  is  to  appear  in  his  handiwork.  The  unin¬ 
ventive,  unimaginative  man  will  find  his  tools  a  burden  rather  than 
an  incentive.  In  Figure  Seven,  for  instance,  the  first  designer 
employed  tools  to  express  an  interesting  idea;  space  and  mass 

pull  together  to  give 
beauty  to  the  result. 
The  second  man  used 
the  same  tools,  but 
his  idea  was  not  in  it¬ 
self  interesting, — his 
thought  did  not  go 
beyond  his  tools.  Ifis 
inventive  faculty  went 
no  further  than  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  holes  pierced 
at  regular  intervals, 
such  a  design  as  any 
schoolboy  naight  de¬ 
cide  upon  after  a  pre¬ 
liminary  trying  out  of 
his  equipment. 

The  constructive 
forms  of  the  builders 
were  seized  upon  by  the  men  of  iron  as  appropriate  for  ornament, 
just  as  they  were  by  other  workers  in  other  materials.  The  lock¬ 
smiths,  working  on  the  cold  metal,  devised  geometric  traceries  of  the 
most  intricate  patterns,  as  in  Figure  Eight.  To  increase  the  richness 
of  effect  and  render  execution  less  difficult,  they  often  employed  two 
plates  of  metal,  as  indicated  in  the  lower  example,  one  a  plate  of 
neavy  metal  pierced  through  to  give,  on  a  reduced  scale,  the  effect  of 
the  deep  mullions  of  the  cathedral  windows,  with  a  thin  plate  back  of 
it  for  the  cusping  of  the  openings. 

To  follow  the  work  into  the  important  achievements  of  the  lock- 
snodths  and  armorers  is  not  our  present  purpose.  The  circumstances 
which  furnished  the  opportunities  for  the  early  smiths  all  combined 
to  raise  the  product  to  a  point  where  it  stood,  technically  and  artis¬ 
tically,  close  beside  the  work  of  the  goldsmiths  and  jewelers.  While 
the  aesign  and  execution  were  entrusted  to  the  shop-trained  man 
the  work  continued  along  a  line  of  real  growth,  but  when  painters 
and  sculptors,  here  as  in  the  other  crafts,  essayed  to  do  the  desigm'ng 
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and  it  became  the  function  of  the  work¬ 
man  to  do  as  he  was  told  without 
question  why  or  wherefore,  the  prod¬ 
uct  became  less  vital  and  intimate  in 
character.  Under  the  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  today,  an  almost  complete  iso¬ 
lation  of  designer  and  workman,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  our  most  pretentious 
efforts  fail  to  excite  any  such  interest 
and  satisfaction  as  may  be  found  in 
the  simplest  strap  hinge  that  came 
from  a  Mediaeval  forge.  We  have 
long  since  ceased  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  mechanical  and 
artistic  excellence.  A  shop-trained 
man  without  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a 
studio-trained  man  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  technique  do  not  make  a  very 


FIGURE  EIGHT. 


promising  team.  And  so  we 
find  that  the  keynote  in  the 
iron  work  as  in  the  other 
Mediaeval  crafts  is, — ade¬ 
quate  service  is  not  enough. 
We  say  that  labor  is  too 
dear,  time  is  too  valuable, 
to  bring  the  designer  and 
workman  into  closer  touch 
in  the  shop  and  factory  of 
today.  But  has  labor  no 
other  compensation  than  the  pay  envelope  And  is  time  so  very 
valuable,  after  all,  when  spent  in  the  production  of  things  that  are 
thoughtless  in  design,  cheap  and  worthless  in  execution,  of  inutilities, 
novelties,  fads,  broken  or  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  made.^ 


FIGURE  SEVEN. 
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HE  room  is  very  high  and  wide  and  restful.  Here  and 
there  are  splashes  of  pale  red  repeated  as  an  uncon¬ 
scious  accent,  and  there  is  gold  in  mellow  old  em¬ 
broideries  and  carving  that  was  done  centuries  ago 
by  craftsmen  who  worked  somewhat  for  love.  Some 
brilliant  plum  aged  tropical  birds  perch  airily  on  man¬ 
tel  and  shelf,  repeating  the  note  of  red  and  adding 
spots  of  soft  blue  and  a  gentle  half-tone  of  gray,  and  beside  the  birds 
are  old  silver  candlesticks  and  delicate  prints  of  English  and  French 
beauties.  The  furniture  is  there  for  beauty  as  well  as  comfort  and 
there  are  windows  high  up  in  the  roof  and  open,  so  that  the  fresh 
air  and  the  far  off  murmur  of  the  city  drop  together  down  to  the 
peace  and  beauty  of  the  space  below. 

New  York  harbors  this  room  in  a  crowded  quarter  of  a  business 
street.  It  is  just  a  little  way  beyond  a  wide  park  and  you  reach  it 
up  a  pleasant  green  stairway.  As  you  enter,  the  room  affects  you 
like  a  living  personality  and  you  know  it  could  belong  only  to  the 
man  who  created  it.  It  is  a  definite  expression  of  his  temperament, 
of  what  he  demands  of  life  and  what  he  has  won  from  it.  Origin¬ 
ally,  this  vast  studio  with  its  green  stairway,  its  high  picturesque 
balcony  and  its  living  rooms  was  just  a  stupid,  tawdry  small  dweUing 
close  to  a  grimy  busy  street.  Today  it  is  a  study  in  personality,  with 
its  wide  spaces,  its  subdued  exotic  beauty,  its  paroquets,  its  dark 
gray  silver,  the  high  roof  for  freedom  of  thought  and  its  all-enveloping 
peace.  Such  beauty  is  not  attained  by  chance  or  to  meet  a  temporary 
whim.  It  is  constructive  and  permanent. 

And  the  man  who  lives  in  the  room  has  made  it  the  purpose  of 
his  life  to  discover  and  express  personality  with  all  the  beauty 
which  great  gift  and  sympathy  and  patience  could  make  possible. 
Those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  and  study  the  portrait 
exhibit  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Funk  last  winter  at  the  Knoemer  Galleries 
will  recall  with  a  veiy  definite  thrill  the  splendor  of  color,  the  sure¬ 
ness  of  brush  and  the  extraordinary  variation  of  personality  displayed. 
The  gallery  seemed  full  of  living  people  who  for  the  time  had  dropped 
the  conventional  mask  of  age  or  youth,  who  were  showing  their  real 
selves,  who  were  exhibiting  traits  perhaps  little  known  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  the  office  or  the  nursery  where  they  lived,  traits  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  of  radiance,  of  tenderness,  of  enthusiasm,  of  courage,  of  cap¬ 
tivating  naivete,  of  sincerity,  all  captured  in  turn  by  the  artist,  this 
hunter  of  personality,  this  rare  believer  in  individual  beauty  which 
he  so  well  knows  how  to  harvest  in  that  wizard  room  in  the  fairy¬ 
land  of  his  studio. 
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Mr.  FUNK’S  exhibit  last  winter  has  been  called  the  most 
important  one-man  show  of  the  year,  an  exhibit  in  which 
there  was  a  most  reverent  handling  of  his  medium,  the  most 
inspired  presentation  of  varying  temperament  and  the  most  fearless 
and  audacious  mastery  of  color.  Personally,  I  question  if  Sargent 
sees  through  his  palette  to  results  more  clearly,  more  courageously, 
if  his  medium  has  become  to  him  a  more  unconscious  expression, 
through  which  he  speaks  more  frankly,  freely  and  swiftly  what  he 
finds  about  human  beings  in  this  present  state  of  civilization.  Brush 
and  color  hold  no  more  diflficulty  to  Mr.  Funk  than  do  mere  words 
to  the  average  man  or  the  piano  to  Paderewski,  or  the  execution  of 
vocal  tones  to  Mme.  Gadski;  for  the  final  perfection  of  any  art  means 
the  mastery  of  technique  until  its  use  is  unconscious.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  various  masters  of  technique.  There 
is  the  man  who  works  with  imagination,  with  the  poet’s  thrill  in  his 
inspiration,  and  the  other  man  who  is  purely  a  materialist,  or  at  least, 
who  so  thinks  himself  and  wishes  to  be  so  considered. 

Sargent  smiled  when  asked  if  he  ever  made  an  effort  to  study  the 
personality,  the  hidden  quality,  of  his  sitters;  if  he  strove  to  tear 
down  the  conventional  barriers  which  civilized  life  builds  up  to  pro¬ 
tect  sensitive  humanity.  “There  are  no  barriers,”  he  said,  “to  the 
man  who  sees.  The  story  is  all  written  in  the  lines  and  spaces  of 
each  face.  I  paint  only  what  I  see.  It  is  all  there.” 

And  yet  one  wonders!  For  Sargent  seems  a  pitiless  analyst  of 
some  human  nature.  Does  he  never  unconsciously  lead  his  sub¬ 
jects  into  some  self-avowal  ?  Does  he  never  by  word  or  expression 
startle  from  his,  one  had  almost  said,  victim,  the  betrayal  with  which 
his  canvases  abound?  Does  he  never  permit  himself  to  see  with  a 
poet’s  vision  deep  into  the  hidden  sad  places  of  life  which  are  far 
and  away  beyond  possible  material  expression?  He  says,  never. 
And  if  we  accept  his  statement  we  may  perhaps  be  better  able  to  in 
part  account  for  to  what  has  to  many  seemed  the  limitations  of  Sar¬ 
gent’s  great  art;  namely,  his  almost  unvarying  tendency  to  portray 
the  minor  note  in  human  character,  as  though  he  apprehended  usually 
the  surface  quality,  which  must  inevitably  be  that  phase  of  character 
which  the  sitter  is  most  anxious  to  hide,  and  because  of  his  desire 
writes  most  definitely  in  line  and  feature — the  desire  for  money,  the 
scorn  of  fife,  failure  in  spite  of  riches,  money  without  achievement — 
these  he  paints,  one  quality  for  each  sitter  and  that  the  obvious  one. 
A  good  psychology  in  a  way,  as  far  as  it  goes. 

But,  as  a  rule,  real  human  nature,  rich  or  poor,  is  bigger  than  this. 
With  every  sadness  and  every  badness  there  is  some  compensating 
quality,  some  fineness  and  sweetness;  possibly  the  hard  financier  is 
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a  great  philanthropist,  the  scornful  woman  a  most  tender  mother, 
the  petted,  small  child  full  of  fine  tender  courtesy,  the  overconfident 
presuming  lad  true-hearted,  loyal.  And  so  the  painter  of  one 
phase  of  a  man’s  fife  is  not  painting  the  real  individual;  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  man  may  give  much  of  his  time  to  portraying  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  all  the  truth  possible  psychologically  and  run  no  risk  of  miss¬ 
ing  great  art  achievement,  as  we  sometimes  seem  to  fear. 

And  fortunately  there  is  the  artist  who  will  not  paint  a  portrait 
unless  it  is  possible  to  make  the  painting  also  a  true  psychologi¬ 
cal  study,  an  expression  of  the  most  complete  individuahty 
which  he  can  achieve  in  the  right  surroundings  and  through  tireless 
effort.  Wilhelm  Funk  is  one  of  these  men.  It  is  not  enough  to  him 
that  he  should  rank  as  a  modern  master  of  technique  (and  by  this 
we  do  not  mean  one  kind  of  technique,  trained  into  a  vogue,  but  a 
technique  for  every  subject,  one  for  Wall  Street  and  one  for  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  a  dozen  for  the  other  dozen  sitters);  but  he  desires  also 
through  this  technique  to  paint  temperament,  the  final  quahty  of  each 
subject,  to  reveal  all  the  truth  about  each  personality  which  may 
relate  to  art,  and  to  reveal  it  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  in  which 
truth  may  be  told.  If  the  boy  he  is  painting  is  also  fearless  and  brave, 
you  will  see  it  in  his  eyes,  in  the  poise  of  his  head.  If  the  woman 
whom  you  had  feared  was  supercilious  has  latent  tenderness  and 
joy  in  motherhood,  she  will  tell  it  to  you  in  some  line  or  some  tint. 
It  is  all  of  a  personality,  the  optimistic  as  well  as  the  morbid  phase, 
which  Mr.  Funk  strives  to  depict,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

He  finds  that  as  a  rule  people  come  to  a  studio  consciously  on  the 
defensive,  striving  to  protect  and  hide  their  individuality,  masked, 
silent;  even  children  become  self-conscious  at  first  in  the  face  of  an 
easel,  though  according  to  this  artist  they  are  less  so  than  the  older 
men  who  come.  Mr.  Funk  tells  the  story  of  a  beautiful  and  fashion¬ 
able  woman  who  after  hours  of  unsatisfactory  posing  finally  sprang 
to  her  feet,  her  eyes  flashing,  and  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

“Just  what  you  are  doing,  Mrs.  - - ,  forgetting  yourself,  showing 

a  quality  of  fire  and  strength  which  dominates  your  character.” 
And  then  the  portrait  was  painted,  showing,  of  course,  some  of  the 
reserve  which  had  so  baffled  the  artist  during  the  day’s  work,  but 
indicating  back  of  the  restraint  the  quality  of  passionate  individuahty 
which  was  the  essential  part  of  the  woman’s  charm  and  magnetic 
quality.  It  is  thus  that  a  great  singer  understands  the  roles  she 
sings,  it  is  so  that  de  Pachman  plays  with  the  heart  and  soul  of  Chopin. 

“My  education  ended  at  fourteen,”  Mr.  Funk  told  me  as  he 
looked  lovingly  around  the  room,  which  must  have  been  for  him  as 
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for  me  an  expression  of  what  actual  education  should  stand  for.  It 
was  a  pleasant  room  in  which  to  hear  the  story  of  an  artist’s  life, 
very  simply  told,  with  mainly  such  charm  as  came  from  fact.  Mr. 
Funk  was  born  in  Germany  and  when  still  a  very  little  boy  he  thought 
it  would  be  nice  to  be  a  great  artist.  But  he  belonged  to  thrifty 
German  manufacturing  people,  and  already  there  was  a  useless  artist 
uncle  in  the  family,  of  whom  the  httle  boy  heard  most  disparaging 
criticism  as  one  who  would  not  work  in  the  usual  hours  and  the  usual 
ways.  “No,  no,  this  boy  should  not  so  do.  He  should  learn  the 
more  profitable  business  and  have  money  to  spend  and  join  the  Vereine 
and  talk  politics  late  at  night  and  love  for  a  little  and  be  contented 
forever.”  And  for  four  years  Wilhelm  did  what  he  could  to  begin 
to  reahze  this  sensible  bourgeois  programme  for  his  life,  liking  it  less 
from  year  to  year,  and  then  he  ran  away  to  America  to  do  as  he  pleased, 
which,  of  course,  meant  eventually  to  paint.  Then  he  was  nineteen. 
And  there  followed  years  of  such  struggle  as  only  an  artist  with  the 
real  gift  superimposed  upon  German  tenacity  of  purpose  could  have 
overcome.  He  found  time  and  money  for  a  little  study  at  the  Art 
Students’  League,  and  there  were  four  dreary  years  of  routine  work 
in  the  art  department  of  a  New  York  newspaper.  After  this,  an 
occasional  chance  to  paint,  but  no  confidence  from  the  public  in  his 
work.  When  he  imitated  he  was  ignored;  when  original,  with  a 
suggestion  of  the  brilliance  and  daring  which  has  grown  to  be  his  style 
in  later  years,  he  was  criticized.  Out  of  all  these  years  of  drudgery, 
of  heartbreak  and  disappointment  he  prefers  only  to  remember  the 
friends.  He  has  a  German  love  of  sympathy,  of  the  friendly  inter¬ 
course  that  understands  and  expresses,  and  it  is  with  very  bright 
eyes  and  very  tender  voice  that  he  speaks  of  the  friends  of  those 
times,  the  ones  who  believed.  They  were  all  life  held  for  him,  ex¬ 
cept  ambition,  in  those  early  days.  Through  them  and  his  gift  and 
courage  he  succeeded. 

And  yet  all  the  difficulties  and  bitterness  of  the  struggle  to  achieve 
seem  to  have  left  the  man  without  rancour  or  animosity.  He  has 
accepted  the  world  as  his  friend  and  on  the  whole  finds  it  good.  Of  the 
critics  he  says :  “At  last  they  believe  in  me.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  success  would  come  too  late  and  that  I  should  not  care,  but  today  it 
is  here;  they  believe  in  me.”  He  does  not  say  “I  have  won,”  but 
simply  “They  believe  in  me,”  which  tells  of  the  struggle  of  one  man 
with  all  the  world  on  the  other  side.  And  as  you  come  away  out  of 
the  peace  of  the  beautiful  room,  down  the  green  stairway,  you  bring 
with  you  the  impression  of  a  man  who  has  fought  fearlessly,  valiantly ; 
achieved  brilliantly ;  who  is  young  enough  to  be  glad  and  great  enough 
to  be  humble. 
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jAMOVOI  is  a  typical  Russian  village  of  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  fifty  or  sixty  dilapidated  log 
houses  and  twice  as  many  barns  and  stables.  Two 
small  smoked  windows  with  glaring  red  or  blue  frames 
and  smutty  looking  straw  roofs  without  chimneys  are 
seen  at  each  house.  All  the  smoke  caused  by  making 
the  fire  and  cooking  the  meals  passes  out  through  the 
open  door.  To  build  a  chimney  costs  three  rubles,  and  as  the  vil¬ 
lagers  do  not  know  how  to  make  one  and  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
having  it  done  they  are  obliged  to  do  without  such  a  luxury. 

“Maria,  a  letter  has  come.  Hurry  and  tell  Vassili  and  everyone 
you  know  that  a  letter  has  just  come  for  Peter,  the  blacksmith.  Ilia, 
the  policeman,  brought  it,  and  gave  it  to  Tatiana,  Peter’s  wife,  be¬ 
cause  Peter  was  not  at  home.  She  was  greatly  surprised  at  receiving 
it  and  concealed  it  tremblingly  behind  the  holy  picture.  She,  poor 
angel,  became  so  pale  and  excited  over  the  incident  that  she  neglected 
to  feed  her  cows,  sheep  and  pigs.  She  herself  has  not  eaten  anything 
— now  she  has  no  appetite.  I  was  there  nearly  an  hour  and  saw 
everything.  I  saw  the  letter — the  yellow  envelope  with  the  two  blue 
stamps.  The  cows  low  and  the  pigs  grunt  in  the  yard — hungry — 
I  pitied  them— gave  them  some  hay  and  potatoes — but  what  do  I 
know  about  feeding  another  man’s  animals.?  I  am  a  stranger. 
Poor,  poor  Tatiana!”  Thus  hastily  spoke  Filip,  a  tali,  lean  and 
gray-bearded  peasant  of  the  village  of  Lamovoi. 

“A  letter  for  Peter.?”  queried  Maria,  with  surprise.  She  was  a 
stolid  looking  woman  of  forty,  standing  at  the  open  door  of  her  house, 
where  Filip,  dressed  in  a  dirty  looking  ragged  sheepskin  fur  had 

fiaused.  ‘^How  did  it  happen?”  she  queried.  “Is  it  an  important 
etter  and  do  you  know  who  sent  it?” 

“O,  dorogoi — my  dear!  I  don’t  know  that  and  neither  does  she 
because  she  did  not  dare  open  it.  Since  I  can  remember  no  letter 
has  ever  been  opened  in  Lamovoi  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
handed.  Only  the  one  to  whom  it  is  addressed  or  the  priest  has  the 
right  to  open  iL  I  remember  twenty  years  back  and  during  that  time 
eighteen  letters  have  come  to  our  village,”  muttered  Filip  proudly, 
gazing  at  the  clouds. 

“Filip,  that’s  great  news  indeed.  A  letter — to  Lamovoi — -that 
is  unusual,”  said  Maria,  gravely  shaking  her  head  and  gesticulating 
vehemently,  while  Filip  stood  silent  as  a  statue.  “I  will  put  out  my 
fire  and  not  bother  any  more  with  the  cooking  and  the  preparations 
for  dinner.  A  letter  has  come — who  then  has  time  to  eat  a  mnner  or 
to  sit  quietly  in  the  house  ?  Let  us  go  first  to  Vassili,  for  he  is  so 
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wise,  and  the  oldest  man  of  the  village,  and  then  we  will  see  some 
others/’ 

Maria  disappeared  hastily  into  the  room,  for  she  realized  that  to 
tell  her  neighbors  that  a  letter  had  come  would  prove  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  news  that  she  could  give.  Filip  stood  solemnly  like  a  sentinel 
outside  the  door  in  the  street,  his  thoughts  turning  to  the  letter.  In 
a  few  minutes  Maria  returned  wearing  her  blue  apron  and  a  new  red 
scarf  around  her  head,  which  she  put  on  only  during  the  festival  days 
when  she  went  to  church  or  made  her  important  visits. 

“But  can  you  guess  from  whom  the  letter  might  be.?^”  began 
Maria  in  a  melancholy  voice.  “Poor  Tatiana!  ^e  must  be  ex¬ 
cited.  Is  Viera,  her  daughter,  not  at  home  ?  Perhaps  she  became 
so  frightened  at  the  incident  that  she  went  away.  Well,  well !  After 
I  am  through  with  my  calls  I  will  go  and  feed  her  animals.  I  will  take 
also  some  sugar  and  vodka  and  make  her  a  cup  of  hot  punch.  Vodka 
with  hot  water  and  sugar  is  good  for  excitement.  But  where  is  Peter, 
her  husband 

“He  is  in  the  woods  getting  timber,”  replied  Filip.  “He  will 
not  be  at  home  until  late  in  the  evening,  unless  a  messenger  is  sent 
immediately.  I  imagine  how  surprised  he  will  be  when  he  hears 
that  a  letter  has  come.  I  think  it  is  the  second  letter  he  has  ever 
received.  But  the  question  is,  who  can  read  the  letter  ?” 

“H’m;  I  do  not  know  a  single  man  at  Lamovoi  who  can  read. 
I  do  not  know  even  anyone  at  Velikoe,  and  Velikoe  is  twice  as  large 
a  village  as  ours,”  spoke  Maria  more  gravely  than  before. 

“I  know  many  people  at  Velikoe  who  can  read  a  book,”  replied 
Filip,  lighting  his  pipe,  “but  I  think  hardly  anyone  there  can  read 
or  write  a  letter,  except  Father  John,  the  priest.  I  am  sure  he  will 
gladly  read  it,  because  he  has  read  more  than  five  letters  for  our 
people.  As  I  remember,  he  has  never  asked  any  pay,  either,  except 
two  quarts  of  vodka  and  one  small  pig.  God  give  nim  health.” 

“P’st,  Filip,”  whispered  Maria,  as  if  being  reminded  of  something 
very  important.  “I  know  a  man  who  is  in  our  village  now,  who  can 
read  it.  He  arrived  last  evening.  They  say  he  is  a  soldier  and  a 
friend  of  Vassili — ^his  name  is  Vasska.  Maybe  you  remember  him. 
He  sings  merry  songs,  accompanies  them  with  concertina,  reads  news¬ 
papers  and  writes  letters  of  all  kinds  ?  Two  years  ago  he  was  in  our 
village.  The  funny  songs  he  sang  and  the  wonderful  dances  he 
performed  made  everybody  laugh.  He  is  dressed  in  black,  carries 
always  pencil  and  paper  with  mm  and  writes  letters  as  well  as  the 
priest.  The  only  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  gets  drunk  after  two 
glasses  of  vodka  and  loses  his  head.  He  cannot  drink  as  much  vodka 
as  our  men,  without  getting  drunk.” 
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“That’s  the  trouble  with  all  the  people  who  can  read  and  write,” 
interrupted  Filip.  “They  cannot  drink  as  much  vodka  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Peter  or  I,  without  losing  their  heads.  That  is  the  result  of 
education.  You  know  when  I  wanted  to  educate  my  son  Nica,  the 
priest  John  said  to  me:  ‘Don’t  be  a  fool  and  send  your  son  to  a  school. 
The  school  will  spoil  him.  He  will  become  a  drunkard  or  a  thief. 
It  will  be  better  for  you  both  to  leave  him  without  education.’  I 
think  the  hatushka  (priest)  was  right.  He  would  not  say  that  unless 
he  knows.  I  have  observed  myself  that  the  men  who  can  read 
and  write  are  worse  than  those  who  cannot.  After  reading  books  and 
writing  letters  and  silly  things  they  begin  to  brood  upon  things  which 
they  have  read  and  they  become  troubled,  ill  and  unhappy.  Look 
at  our  doctor,  the  priest  and  the  landlord,  look  at  all  the  educated 
city  people  and  you  see  how  much  more  they  are  worried  and  dis¬ 
tressed  than  we  are.  They  are  not  happy  and  education  never  brings 
happiness.  They  sleep  more,  eat  better  and  live  in  better  houses 
than  we  do,  but  nevertheless  they  look  pale  and  sickly.  The  Czar 
and  the  priests  must  be  aware  of  this  fact;  that’s  the  reason  they 
object  to  education  and  the  schools.” 

“God  knows  that,”  answered  Maria,  and  pondering  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  she  continued:  “I  think  they  are  not  sincere  in  refusing  to 
allow  us  to  educate  our  children.  The  priest  and  the  Czar  believe 
that  their  children  should  be  taught  to  read  books  and  write  letters, 
but  they  don’t  like  it  that  we,  the  peasants,  should  educate  our  chil¬ 
dren.  But  one  thing  which  I  cannot  understand  is  how  being  able 
to  read  and  write  is  bad  for  one.” 

Filip  ^azed  gravely  at  Maria,  lifted  his  hand  and  said : 

“Mana,  I  know  that.  It  is  because  education  was  origi¬ 
nated  not  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  the  old  devil  himself.  God, 
for  instance,  does  not  know  how  to  read  a  book,  neither  does  He 
know  how  to  read  a  letter.  But  the  devil  is  a  clever  chap  and  knows 
how  to  do  both.  Had  God  understood  reading  and  writing  He 
would  not  need  the  priest  to  read  to  Him  the  prayers  in  the  church 
every  Sunday.  The  priest  reads  all  the  prayers  and  sermons  from 
the  book,  because  God  does  not  know  how  to  read  them  Himself.” 

Maria  looked  with  surprise  at  Filip,  for  she  never  had  discussed 
such  questions  with  the  men,  and  after  thinking  a  moment  rephed: 

“If  that  is  so,  then  the  priest  must  be  a  disciple  of  the  devil  for 
he  writes  and  reads.” 

“No,  no,”  shouted  Filip,  energetically  shaking  his  head.  “That 
is  not  so.  The  priest  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  learn  how  to  read 
and  write  from  the  old  devil,  but  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  him  now. 
He  reads  and  writes  for  God,  who  is  too  old  to  learn  from  the  priest.” 
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“  Oh,  I  see.  That  is  very  curious.  So  God  is  an  uneducated  man 
like  all  our  village  people.  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  that.” 

They  walked  a  distance  without  any  conversation,  for  Vassili’s 
house  was  the  last,  back  of  the  village.  Then  Fihp  stopped  and  began : 

“Now,  Maria,  do  you  remember  how  long  it  is  since  Vassili  got 
a  letter  from  Vasska,  the  same  man  who  is  now  staying  with  him  ? 
I  remember  he  wrote  to  Vassili  that  he  wanted  to  marry  a  girl  from 
Lamovoi,  because  the  cows  and  pigs,  which  are  given  as  dowry  to 
a  girl,  are  fatter  and  of  much  better  breed  here  than  those  of  any  other 
viflage.  He  wrote  also  that  he  liked  our  maids  because  they  knew 
how  to  make  cojffee,  bake  white  bread  and  cook  delicious  meals.” 
f  i  “ Oh,  I  remember  now,”  replied  Maria.  “Three  days  previous 
to  that  my  hen  had  hatched  the  chickens  which  are  now  six  months 
old.  That  was  in  summer.  All  the  people  of  the  village  listened, 
breathless,  to  the  priest  as  he  read  that  letter  in  Vassili’s  garden. 
A  pig  was  roasted  for  that  occasion  and  the  priest  ate  with  great 
appetite.  I  made  tea  and  Peter  brought  some  vodka.  That  was  a 
great  time.” 

Thus  chatting,  Filip  and  Maria  arrived  at  the  house  of  Vassili, 
which  they  entered  with  serious  faces. 

The  news  that  Peter  had  received  a  letter  spread  like  wildfire 
throu^out  the  village.  The  topic  of  conversation  everywhere  was — 
the  letter.  The  women,  appearing  at  the  open  doors  and  windows, 
showed  excited  and  curious  faces.  Scores  of  ragged  children  walked 
around  the  house  of  Peter,  curious  to  know  in  which  place  the  letter 
was  kept.  Tatiana,  Peter’s  wife,  sat  dejectedly  in  the  room  near 
the  holy  picture  and  seemed  careworn  and  pale.  She  looked  as  if 
something  of  the  greatest  importance  had  happened. 

After  a  general  consultation  on  the  part  of  Fihp,  Vassili  and  the 
other  notables  of  the  village,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Peter  to  tell  him 
to  come  home  immediately. 

The  coming  of  a  letter  was  always  the  most  exciting  event  at 
Lamovoi,  and  for  many  weeks  afterward  it  remained  the  leading 
subject  in  the  minds  of  the  villagers.  One  letter,  as  a  rule,  was  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  year;  and  this  was  read  aloud  before  the  whole 
population  of  the  village  and  the  day  was  made  a  sort  of  festival. 
The  hfe  in  Lamovoi  was  one  without  books  and  letters — a  good  and 
happy  hfe,  as  Fihp  and  ah  the  people  themselves  believed.  That 
there  could  be  a  better  and  more  perfect  hfe  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  was  not  dreamed  of  by  anyone. 

Peter  hurried  back  from  the  woods  with  the  messenger.  Grave 
and  stern  was  his  look  as  he  passed  the  dozen  boys  who  stood  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets.  Their  behavior  to  Peter  was  more  respectful 
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than  it  had  been  ever  before,  as  they  whispered  to  each  other  in  awe : 
“Peter  has  a  letter.” 

As  he  entered  the  house  his  wife  in  her  holiday  dress  met  him 
at  the  door,  grasped  his  hand  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  muttered: 

“God  l3e  praised  that  you  are  here!  I  put  it  behind  the  holy 
picture.  It  is  in  a  yellow  envelope,  with  two  blue  stamps — and 
heavy.  When  will  you  have  it  read  ?  Do  you  intend  to  invite  the 
priest  ?  A  pig  will  have  to  be  killed  and  roasted  in  honor  of  the  read- 

Peter  sighed  and  his  long  face  grew  still  longer.  He  took  off  his 
sheepskin  fur,  washed  his  hands,  and  walked  gravely  to  the  holy 
picture.  Standing  there  reverently  he  crossed  mmself  nine  times, 
knelt  before  the  picture  nine  times,  and  repeated  his  sacred  prayer 
nine  times.  After  being  through  with  that  he  tremblingly  removed 
the  letter  from  its  hiding  place,  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  hands, 
examining  it  as  carefully  as  possible.  Putting  it  in  a  big  wooden  box 
he  said: 

“Tatiana,  my  dove,  I  will  not  open  it  now.  The  messenger  boy 
told  me  that  Vasska,  a  friend  of  Vassili,  is  in  the  village.  Two  years 
ago  he  was  Vassili’s  guest  and  talked  and  joked  with  our  Viera  more 
th^an  with  any  other  maid — ^you  will  probably  remember  him  ?  I 
did  not  like  him  because  he  shaved  off  his  beard,  cut  short  his  hair 
and  wore  a  silver  watch  with  a  gilded  chain.  To  my  mind  a  man 
who  does  those  things  is  vain  and  haughty.  Otherwise  he  was  a 
congenial  fellow,  and  as  he  can  read  and  write  letters  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  us  to  invite  the  priest.” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  know  him.  He  liked  our  cows  and  pigs.  He  asked 
me  how  many  cows  and  pigs  I  would  give  as  a  marriage  gift  with 
Viera,”  replied  Tatiana,  leaning  her  head  on  her  right  nand  while 
gesticulating  in  the  air  with  the  left. 

Several  hours  passed.  It  was  now  evening.  No  one  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  owned  a  watch,  but  the  people  could  tell  the  time  at  night  by 
the  stars  and  during  the  day  by  the  sun.  The  room  in  which  the 
letter  was  to  be  read  was  filled  with  people.  This  room,  though  the 
largest,  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all. 

Between  Filip  and  Vasska,  the  stranger,  who  had  been  invited  to 
read  the  letter,  sat  Peter,  holding  the  big  wooden  box  which  enclosed 
the  letter.  As  he  drew  it  forth  one  could  hear  the  beating  of  the  hearts 
of  the  assembly,  so  great  was  the  attention. 

“Vasska,  I  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  letter  for  us 
which  came  today,”  spoke  Peter  with  a  grave  voice,  turning  to  Vasska. 
Then  Vasska  glanced  at  Peter,  who  tremblingly  kept  the  letter.  As 
Vasska  hesitated,  he  smiled. 
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“Don’t  you  want  to  read  it?”  asked  Filip  excitedly,  looking 
with  surprise  at  Vasska.  Vasska  burst  out  laughing.  He  laughed 
so  long  and  so  loud  that  the  people  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it.  At  last  he  whispered: 

“This  is  the  funniest  incident  in  my  life.” 

Then  he  coughed,  chuckled  and  replied: 

“Very  well.  I  will  read  it  to  you.’^ 

“Hush!  Be  quiet!”  said  Peter  to  the  audience,  shaking  his  finger. 

Vasska  then  opened  the  envelope,  unrolled  a  small  photograph  and 
handed  it  to  Peter  who  began  to  stare  at  it  while  Vasska  began  his 
reading: 

“My  dear  Peter  and  Tatiana: 

“Without  shaking  your  hands  and  seeing  your  faces,  I  greet  you 
as  one  whom  you  know.  I  have  something  important  at  my  heart 
which  I  will  explain  to  you  in  this  letter.  I  want  it  to  be  a  secret 
among  ourselves. 

“Two  years  ago  you  had  some  nice  looking  cows,  pretty  pigs  and 
a  nice  red  carriage,  which  you  said  you  would  give  as  a  marriage 
gift  with  your  daughter,  Viera.  I  think  I  could  use  them  now.  But 
I  want  you  to  add  to  these  two  new  suits  of  home-made  clothes,  one 
for  me  and  the  other  for  my  old  father.  Please  let  me  know  immedi¬ 
ately  if  these  and  Viera  are  still  at  your  disposal  ?  If  so,  will  you  then 
give  them  all  to  me?  I  enclose  my  picture  which  will  impress  you 
sufficiently.  I  will  suit  your  daughter  better  than  will  anyone  else  in 
Lamovoi.  I  will  never  abuse  her,  never  get  up  before  sunrise  and 
never  refuse  to  buy  a  new  apron  whenever  she  likes.  I  remain  your 
old  friend - Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

Vasska  laughed  again  and  said  that  his  reading  was  finished. 
Everyone  rushed  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  picture,  everyone  touched 
the  letter  and  smelled  it.  At  last  the  picture  was  passed  to  Viera. 
She  gazed  upon  it,  tittered  and  showed  it  to  her  friends.  Peter  took 
the  letter  and  picture,  stood  up  and  asked  Viera  gravely: 

“  Do  you  know  this  man  ?  How  does  he  look  to  you  ?  ” 

Then  he  turned  to  Vassili,  Filip  and  other  notable  men  of  Lamovoi : 

“You  have  heard  the  letter  and  you  have  glanced  at  the  picture. 
What  is  your  opinion  ?” 

“H’m,”  replied  Vassili.  “We  have  all  heard  the  letter  and  seen 
the  picture,  but  I  would  not  suggest  that  you  marry  your  daughter  and 
get  rid  of  your  property  by  mail.  Two  cows  as  a  gift  to  Viera  are 
really  too  many.  And  besides  he  wishes  to  have  the  two  best  pigs, 
your  new  red  carriage  and  the  two  suits  of  clothes.  Viera  is  a  pretty, 
healthy  and  strong  girl  and  does  not  need  such  a  heavy  dowry.  When 
the  city  people  marry  their  daughters  they  do  not  give  even  one  cow 
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as  a  marriage  gift.  This  man  demands  too  much.  Judging  from 
his  picture  h^e  is  not  worth  much  himself.  For  instance  he  wears  a 
white  collar  and  a  yellow  necktie  like  the  city  people.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  conceited  man.” 

“That  is  not  all,”  interrupted  Filip;  “I  never  heard  of  anyone 
marrying  by  letter.  Letters  and  books  are  invented  by  the  devil 
and  you  must  not  sell  your  daughter  in  this  way.  You  know  that 
even  the  Czar  does  not  marry  his  daughters  by  mail.  Write  him  a 
reply,  and  say  that  we  at  Lamovoi  have  no  cows  or  pigs  for  men  who 
like  to  marry  a  girl  by  mail.” 

“Viera,  do  you  thank  you  would  like  him.?”  asked  Tatiana,  her 
mother,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

“No,  no,”  shouted  Viera.  “ I  dislike  him.  His  hair  is  short  and 
his  coat  looks  so  silly.  He  must  be  a  loafer  according  to  his  picture. 
I  do  not  care  to  have  my  cows  and  pigs  owned  by  a  man  like  that.” 

“  That’s  right,”  added  Vassili.  “  But,  Vasska,  what  do  you  think  ? 
Should  Peter  give  his  daughter,  his  cows  and  pigs  to  such  a  stranger .?” 

“I  think  he  ought  to  give  them,”  spoke  Vasska,  and  his  face  was 
very  pale  and  his  hands  trembled. 

Peter  scanned  him  mutely  and  replied: 

“Vasska,  if  you  were  the  man,  who  would  ask  for  my  cows,  pigs 
and  Viera  I  would  not  hesitate  to  give  them.  You  are  a  man  whom 
we  would  like  to  have  at  Lamovoi,  for  you  would  write  and  read  our 
letters,  play  the  concertina  and  sing.  Viera  would  not  have  any 
objection  to  you.  Isn’t  that  so.?” 

Viera  looked  from  her  father  to  Vasska,  blushed  and  sobbed: 

“Vasska  is  a  man  whom  our  cows  and  pigs  would  hke,  and  no  dog 
in  Lamovoi  barks  at  him.  I  have  conversed  and  danced  with  him 
and  know  that  he  is  worthy  of  any  maid  at  Lamovoi.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest.?  Would  you  give  me  both  the  pink  cows, 
both  of  last  year’s  pigs,  the  new  red  carriage,  the  two  suits  of  clothes 
and  Viera  ?”  askea  Vasska  with  an  excited  voice,  grasping  Peter’s 
hand.  Viera  smiled  and  blushed  once  more. 

“Gladly,  Vasska,”  replied  Peter.  “Well,  Vassili  and  Filip,  have 
your  horses  harnessed  and  let  us  drive  to  the  priest.  I  think 
it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  any  more  time  on  this  subject.  I  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  my  cows,  pigs,  red  carriage  and  Viera.  The  priest 
knows  how  to  join  man  to  woman  and  we  know  how  to  celebrate  the 
wedding  ceremony.” 

“A  marriage,  the  marriage  of  Vasska  and  Viera!”  roared  the 
children  outside. 

“I  am  happy — so  happy,”  spoke  Vasska,  with  glowing  eyes, 
looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  cows  and  the  pigs  in  the  street  which 
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were  soon  to  be  his  property.  Viera  rushed  to  dress  herself  and  to  get 
ready  the  two  suits  of  clothes.  Peter  in  the  meanwhile  approached 
Vasska  and  said: 

“Vasska,  write  a  good  and  strong  reply  to  that  man  whose  letter 
you  read  us.  You  know  how  to  write.  Say  that  my  cows,  pigs  and 
other  things  are  disposed  of.  I  would  not  give  anything  through  a 
letter  to  a  man  like  him.  You  might  also  add  that  after  finishing  the 
writing  you  will  be  the  owner  of  them  all.  Curse  him  as  heavily  as 
you  know  how.” 

Vasska  smiled  and  hesitated.  Peter  and  all  the  other  men  of  the 
village  insisted  that  Vasska  should  write  immediately.  After  a  pause 
Vasska  rose  from  his  seat  and  said: 

“It  is  not  possible  to  write  him,  for  I  myself  am  the  fool  who  sent 
the  letter  and  picture.  A  week  ago  I  mailed  the  letter  and  waited 
the  reply.  But  the  reply  did  not  come  and  I  could  not  longer  wait  for 
the  answer  so  I  came  personally,  but  my  letter  had  arrived  at  the  same 
time.  The  letter  and  the  picture  which  you  condemned  were  mine.” 

“Ugh,  all  the  saints  be  praised!”  exclaimed  Peter  crossing  him¬ 
self.  All  the  people  in  the  assembly  shouted  also: 

“That’s  incredible!  Impossible!  Oh,  God  be 

“Vasska,  is  that  really  your  letter  and  picture 
wiser  to  get  married  without  a  letter  ?”  sobbed  Viera 
while  returned,  dressed  for  the  ceremony. 

“I  think  Vasska  is  joking,  and  we  must  not  believe  his  jokes,” 
said  Tatiana,  laughing. 

Filip  who  had  taken  the  letter  and  smelled  it,  said: 

“It  has  the  smell  of  the  devil’s  fingers.  It  is  surely  not  written 
by  Vasska.  You  may  all  smell  it.” 

Everyone  was  curious  to  smell  it,  for  it  was  perfumed  with  an 
odor  which  nobody  in  the  village  had  ever  smelled.  After  the  letter 
and  picture  were  smelled  by  everybody  Maria  seized  them  and  threw 
them  out  into  the  yard.  At  this  the  pigs,  which  were  to  be  Viera’s 
wedding  gift,  got  frightened  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 

“Now  look  out,”  exclaimed  Filip.  “The  pigs  of  Viera  don’t 
like  them.  They  smell  the  wrong  things  pretty  well  from  the  right. 
No  more  letters  to  Lamovoi.  We  don’t  need  them.” 

The  people  laughed  and  joked  and  started  to  drive  to  the  church. 
In  a  few  hours  the  church  was  filled.  Viera  and  Vasska  stood  with 
happy  faces  and  crowned  heads  before  the  altar.  The  priest  solemnly 
read  the  marriage  sermon.  The  guests  thought  of  the  wedding,  the 
meals  and  the  vodka;  Viera’s  mind  was  busy  with  the  letter  and  the 
two  new  suits  of  clothes;  but  Vasska’s  thoughts  turned  toward  the 
cows,  the  pigs  and  the  new  red  carriage. 


gracious. 

Is  it  not  much 
who  had  mean- 
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MORE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT  IN  THE 
SPRING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  DESIGN 


HE  National  Academy,  although  it  is  in  its  eighty- 
fourth  exhibition  this  spring,  seems  somehow  younger 
than  usual.  Its  canvases  have  a  fresher  complexion, 
a  look  of  greater  virility.  It  is  (if  the  academicians 
will  permit  it)  as  though  it  were  more  Americanized. 
One  is  inclined  almost  to  believe  that  year  by  year 
we  are  letting  ourselves  forget  the  Holland  lowlands, 
the  low  bridges  over  the  Seine  and  the  picturesque  quality  of  the 
Loing,  that  eventually  we  will  permit  the  Arno  to  flow  more  often 
over  Italian  canvases  and  leave  to  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  hidalgos  and  picadors. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  true  in  part.  We  are  still,  some  of  us, 
faithful  to  our  traditions.  It  is  possible  still  to  find  an  opponent  to  the 
argument  that  America  is  entitled  to  her  own  art  expression.  But  that 
the  Academy  has  quaffed  even  for  a  short  time  at  the  fountain  of 
youth  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation,  not  only  to  the  Academy 
but  to  the  public.  It  is  a  good  thing  as  one  moves  from  gallery  to 
gallery  to  see  on  the  walls  more  sunlight  and  fewer  caharetSy  more 
children  and  fewer  boulevardiers,  more  New  England,  more  New 
York,  more  of  our  big  vital  West,  more  portraits  that  are  virile  and 
human,  more  landscapes  that  are  the  very  essence  of  what  we  ^ow 
homesick  for  when  away  from  America.  In  other  words,  we  rejoice 
to  see  more  of  Glackens,  Lawson,  Redfield,  Schofield,  Tryon, 
Dougherty,  Lathrop,  Henri,  Funk,  Wiles;  and  we  wish  that  Met¬ 
calf,  Sloan  and  Shinn  were  there  on  the  line  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
and  we  would  like  a  glimpse  of  Remington  hung  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Gallery  occasionally,  because  he  belongs  wherever  the  new  spirit 
in  American  art  finds  wall  space.  Groll  is  represented,  which  is 
good,  and  beside  him  we  should  like  to  see  some  of  Akin’s  Colorado 
Canyon  pictures,  for  he  has  found  in  a  wonderful  manner  the  color  and 
the  melodrama  of  the  Western  atmosphere,  better  sometimes  than 
Groll,  though  he  is  never  so  good  a  draughtsman. 

What  is  also  noticeable  at  the  Academy,  even  more  so  than  tha 
sunlight  and  the  occasional  delightful  sense  of  brilliant  color,  is  the 
fact  that  almost  every  man  at  this  particular  exhibit  was  represented 
by  work  which  is  up  to  his  standard  of  good  things.  Occasionally 
you  feel  that  you  are  having  a  chance  to  see  the  very  best  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  man  has  yet  done.  This  was  true  of  the  “Coast  Scene”  by 
Paul  Dougherty,  which  hung  near  the  Sargent  on  the  west  wall. 
You  also  feel  it  in  Wilhelm  Funk’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Qualy  (a  master- 
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‘’SUNSET  glow”:  ROBERT 
REID,  PAINTER. 


horses:  DANIEL  GARBER,  PAINTER:  WINNER  OF  THE 
FIRST  HALLGARTEN  PRIZE  AT  THE  SPRING  ACADEMY. 


MELTING  SNOW  :  DANIEL 
GARBER,  PAINTER. 


AN  ACADEMY  WITH  AN  AMERICAN  FLAVOR 


piece  of  subtly  related  color,  of  brilliant  technique  and  of  definite 
personality).  You  find  it  in  Irving  Wiles’s  “A  Quiet  Corner,” 
which  is  a  delightful  contrast  in  color  and  technique  to  his  dramatic 
portrait  of  Mme.  Gerville-Reache,  giving  an  idea  of  the  strength 
and  versatility  of  this  significant  American  portrait  painter.  “The 
Valley,”  by  Mrs.  Coman,  is  another  canvas  which  seems  of  its  kind 
a  masterpiece;  also  the  “Horses”  of  Daniel  Garber,  and  surely  Ben- 
Ali  Haggin  has  done  nothing  better  than  his  portrait  of  “Elfrida.”  In 
the  sending  of  this  grade  of  work  to  an  exhibit  one  feels  that  the 
artists  show  a  very  fine  kind  of  respect  to  the  public,  and  to  them¬ 
selves,  for  that  matter.  The  work  of  the  hanging  committee  at  the 
spring  Academy  is  exceptional.  The  canvases  are  interestingly 
related  on  the  walls,  and  except  where  there  is  too  much  crowding 
there  is  a  gratifying  sense  of  composition  and  color  even  before  one 
definitely  separates  the  different  pictures.  In  other  words,  the 
exhibit  is  interesting  both  in  wall  grouping  and  in  isolated  subject. 

Possibly  the  most  significant  display  as  a  whole  of  canvases  shown 
by  one  man  was  the  work  of  Irving  R.  Wiles,  comprising  as  it  did  the 
portrait  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  singer,  “A  Quiet  Corner” 
and  the  portrait  of  Miss  Hollister.  So  little  does  this  artist  imitate 
his  own  work  that  except  for  a  ressemblance  of  really  fine  workman¬ 
ship  these  three  studies  of  womankind  might  be  the  achievement 
of  three  different  artists.  In  each  instance  the  portrait  is  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  personality  of  the  subject,  not  by  the  individuality  of  the 
painter.  We  have  grown  so  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  surpassingly 
good  work  of  Mr.  Wiles’s  portraits  for  granted  that  it  sometimes 
seems  to  me  we  do  not  write  of  them  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  they 
deserve,  for  there  is  nothing  we  so  readily  accustom  ourselves  to  as 
the  habit  of  excellence  in  others. 

When  one  attempts  from  memory  to  characterize  the  exhibit, 
it  is  the  portrait  and  landscape  work  that  unquestionably  dominate 
each  gallery  in  turn.  By  landscape  I  do  not  mean  essentially  woods 
or  meadows  or  hillsides;  I  mean  rather  all  outdoors,  river  banks, 
shipping  docks.  Fifth  Avenue  with  the  green  stage  as  the  color  accent, 
a  factory  on  a  Cos  Cob  inlet.  I  mean  Glackens  and  Lawson  and 
Redfield,  or  Murphy,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  the  latter  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  all.  More  and  more  I  think  one  is  impressed  with  the 
extraordinary  excellence  and  distinction  of  American  portrait  work, 
whether  searching  through  the  Academies,  the  galleries  of  picture 
dealers  or  the  studios.  It  is  in  the  portrayal  of  personality  and  in  the 
Plein  Air  treatment  of  subjects  that  our  American  artists  are  mainly 
and  most  significantly  producing  great  work.  Our  artists  are  seek¬ 
ing  realities  in  life,  nay  more,  actualities,  whether  in  landscape  or 
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OUTDOOR  FRIENDS 


portrait,  and  they  are  realizing  greater  and  greater  achievement 
aloi^  the  lines  of  sincerity  and  simplicity. 

The  Sargent  portrait  was  as  usual  given  first  place.  It  is  the 
painting  of  a  young  girl,  self-confident,  slightly  supercilious,  very 
mondaine,  and  done  so  brilliantly  that  the  color  fairly  crackles  at 
the  edges.  But  with  Sargent’s  work,  more  and  more,  we  receive 
the  impression  that  he  is  painting  for  his  own  interest,  even  his  own 
amusement,  with  a  certain  arrogant  confidence,  a  snap  of  the  fingers. 
Yet  who  will  say  that  in  Wilhelm  Funk’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Qualy  or 
Irving  Wiles’s  “A  Quiet  Corner”  there  is  manifest  a  finer  purpose 
and  a  more  complete  realization  of  their  art  than  in  the  not-to-be- 
criticized  Sargent? 

The  pictures  which  The  Craftsman  reproduces  to  illustrate  this 
article  are  “The  Playmates,”  by  L.  F.  Emmet,  which  won  the  Thomas 
P.  Clark  prize;  “Horses”  and  “Melting  Snow,”  by  Daniel  Garber 
(the  former  winning  the  Hallgarten  prize),  and  “Sunset  Glow”  by 
Robert  Reid.  These  pictures  were  selected  not  as  the  greatest  work 
shown  at  the  Academy,  but  because  in  every  instance  of  a  certain 
rare  sincerity  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  picture  called 
“Sunset  Glow”  is  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  beautiful  through  youth, 
freshness,  kindness  and  a  suggestion  of  rare  serenity;  perhaps  for 
other  things,  too,  but  these  are  manifestly  in  the  portrait,  if  it  is  such. 
Or  it  is  just  the  woman  one  hopes  to  have  the  chance  sometime  to 
fall  in  love  with  ?  In  the  past  few  years  a  change  has  come  over  Robert 
Reid’s  work.  There  is  a  certain  tenderness  of  technique,  a  kind 
of  pale  violet  spirituality  in  both  figure  and  landscape  work,  and 
through  it  he  achieves  that  quality  which  in  people  we  would  call 
charm, — a  rare  and  lovely  thing  in  woman  or  art. 
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do  not  have  to  change  my  clothes, — or  hide  the  way  I  feel, — 
Nor  sit  in  proper  pose  as  stiff  as  any  jointed  doll 
With  hands  and  feet  just  so  and  wound-up  things  to  say, 
WTien  I  decide  to  go  to  call  on  outdoor  fnends. 

Ailhen  C.  Higgins. 


THE  TREMENDOUS  ECONOMIC  GAIN 
THROUGH  DRY  FARMING  IN  OUR  ARID  RE¬ 
GIONS:  BY  A.  S.  ATKINSON 


HILE  vast  sums  have  been  invested  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  irrigation  dams  and  canals  for  reclaiming 
the  arid  regions  of  the  West  from  their  infertile  dry¬ 
ness,  a  new  art  of  farming  the  desert  acres  has  come 
into  vogue  that  is  little  short  of  a  revolution  of  past 
conditions.  This  new  system  of  agriculture  is  spoken 
of  as  “dry  farming,”  and  its  application  to  the  daz¬ 
zling  stretches  of  white  sandy  desert  of  the  West,  overhung  at  times 
with  its  alkali  dust,  has  already  redeemed  thousands  of  worthless 
acres  from  utter  waste.  Dry  farming  is  the  development  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  principle  so  simple  that  it  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  It  is  the 
art  or  science  of  conserving  every  particle  of  moisture  in  the  soil  by 
means  of  intensive  cultivation  and  preventing  evaporation  by  con¬ 
tinuous  tilling  of  the  land. 

Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  pioneer  dry  farmer  of  America  tried 
to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this  principle  in  Nebraska,  he  re¬ 
ceived  as  little  encouragement  as  most  prophets  do  in  their  own 
country.  H.  W.  Campbell  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  was  a  practical 
farmer  and  a  man  of  some  scientific  attainments.  He  preached  and 
practiced  the  theory  that  by  cultivating  the  top  and  subsoil  of  the 
alkali  deserts  continually  every  part  of  the  moisture  falling  on  the 
land  could  be  held  in  the  soil  for  plant  use,  and  if  surface  cultivation 
was  continued  the  year  round  the  desert  could  literally  be  clothed 
with  plants  and  flowers.  He  took  up  many  plots  of  ground  in  the 
desert  and  demonstrated  his  theories.  A  few  others,  who  were 
convinced  by  his  achievements  rather  than  by  his  words,  followed,, 
and  wheat,  corn,  alfalfa,  barley,  grasses  and  fruits  sprang  up  on  the 
desert  where  before  flourished  only  the  yucca,  greasewood  and  sage 
brush. 

How  these  farms  scattered  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  could  manage  to  live  and  flourish  was  a 
mystery  to  many  Eastern  visitors,  and  even  Western  farmers  were 
impressed  by  the  magic.  A  few  years  ago  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  duly  impressed  by  the  achievements  of  dry  farming,, 
and  the  matter  was  taken  up  for  practical  experiment.  Now  that 
the  approval  of  the  plan  has  been  oflicially  promulgated,  dry  farming 
is  having  a  remarkable  boom  and  within  a  decade  it  will  have  a  tremen¬ 
dous  influence  upon  our  crop  production. 

The  active  picmeer  dry  farmers  worked  with  simple  and  crude 
tools,  and  their  achievements  are  the  more  remarkable  for  it.  The 
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modern  dry  farmer  has  special  tools  and  machines  made  for  him, 
and  the  work  is  greatly  simplified.  It  has  furthermore  been  scien¬ 
tifically  demonstrated  in  the  last  few  years  that  crops  can  be  raised 
on  land  where  the  average  rainfall  is  only  ten  inches,  and  as  the  aver¬ 
age  precipitation  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  is  about  fourteen  and 
ninety-three  hundredths,  the  arid  region  is  not  really  irreclaimable. 
But  of  this  the  pioneers  knew  nothing. 

The  present  method  of  dry  farming  is  to  plow  the  land  a  year 
before  any  crops  are  planted.  The  soil  is  broken  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  depth.  Disk  subsoil  plows  break  the  soil  and  pack 
it  into  a  firm  bed,  leaving  a  sort  of  hard-pan  through  which  water 
cannot  seep  away.  Moreover,  this  well-packed  subsoil  prevents  the 
excessive  salts  that  lie  four  or  five  feet  below  the  surface  from  rising 
by  evaporation.  These  salts  have  been  the  agencies  for  burning 
and  blighting  all  vegetation.  The  surface  soil  is  then  pulverized 
and  cultivated  until  it  is  as  fine  as  powder.  This  acts  as  a  mulch 
so  that  when  the  snows  and  rains  of  the  wet  season  fall  they  are  held 
there  by  the  finely  pulverized  mulch.  The  moisture  cannot  leak 
through  the  hard-pan,  and  the  secret  of  the  system  then  is  to  prevent 
its  evaporation. 

The  principle  is  to  work  and  till  the  surface  soil  continually 
so  that  like  a  wet  sponge  it  can  hold  the  moisture.  The  work  never 
stops  on  the  land,  and  after  every  rain  the  surface  soil  must  be  pul¬ 
verized  anew.  For  a  year  the  land  is  treated  by  this  endless  process 
of  cultivation  which  always  keeps  the  surface  soil  moist  and  soft. 
Then  comes  the  seeding  and  more  cultivation  until  the  plants  occupy  the 
land.  The  cultivation  must  continue  until  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
act  as  their  own  mulch.  In  the  harvest  season,  the  crops  are  gar¬ 
nered,  and  immediately  the  plow  and  harrow  are  put  in  the  field  again 
to  prepare  the  land  for  the  next  season’s  crop.  It  is  then  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  until  seeding  time. 

This  is  the  method  pursued  by  the  dry  farmers,  and  under  old 
conditions  it  was  discouraging  work;  but  there  have  been  developed 
for  the  arid  regions  giant  machines  which  make  dry  farming  no  more 
expensive  than  ordinary  farming.  Engines  of  thirty-two  horse¬ 
power  cross  the  desert,  dragging  behind  them  twelve  fourteen-inch 
plows,  iron  rollers,  clod  brewers,  harrows  and  pulverizers.  These 
are  followed  in  the  planting  season  by  drillers  and  seed  spreaders. 
Through  such  methods  thirty-five  acres  of  land  can  be  plowed,  tilled 
and  planted  at  an  average  cost  of  ninety  cents  an  acre.  Under  the 
early  system  of  culture  by  the  pioneer  dry  farmers  the  cost  was  at 
least  five  dollars  per  acre. 
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So  much  for  the  use  of  improved  machinery  to  make  dry  farming 
in  the  arid  region  successful.  A  further  saving  is  effected  by  the 
use  of  seed.  On  land  that  has  been  continuously  cultivated  to  re¬ 
tain  every  particle  of  moisture  twelve  quarts  of  seed  wheat  go  as  far 
toward  a  maximum  crop  production  as  thirty  or  forty  quarts  in  the 
ordinary  wheat  belt.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation  whereby  the  soil  is  pulverized  so  that  nearly  every  grain  of 
seed  finds  fertile  lodgment.  It  is  diflBcult  for  the  farmers  of  the 
older  agricultural  fields  to  appreciate  the  value  of  fine  culture  until 
presented  with  some  concrete  illustration  such  as  this. 

WHEN  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  up  the  study  of 
dry  farming  in  the  arid  region  experts  were  sent  to  Russia 
to  investigate  the  wheat  fields  near  the  Sea  of  Azov.  In  this 
great  dry  region  conditions  are  almost  the  same  as  in  the  new  wheat 
fields  of  the  arid  West.  The  amount  of  rainfall  is  even  less  on  the 
average,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  same  sandy  nature.  Yet  for  centuries 
flourishing  wheat  fields  have  been  harvested  in  this  Russian  province. 
But  it  is  a'different  kind  of  wheat — the  durum  from  which  macaroni 
is  manufactured.  This  wheat  is  harder  than  our  American  variety, 
but  possesses  all  the  nourishing  qualities  for  food.  Upward  of 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  durum  flour  for  the 
manufacture  of  macaroni  have  been  annually  imported  into  this 
country  for  decades  past,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  steadily  increasing. 
In  nineteen  hundred  and  one  the  Department  of  Agriculture  im¬ 
ported  some  of  the  seeds  of  durum  wheat  and  raised  the  first  crop 
near  El  Paso,  Texas,  selecting  dry  lands  for  the  experiment,  with 
improved  dry  farming  culture.  In  the  first  season  the  yield  proved 
over  forty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  Since  then  the  grain  has  been 
raised  in  many  parts  of  the  arid  West,  and  today  the  crop  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  wheat  output.  Last  year  the  total  yield  in  this 
country  of  durum  wheat  reached  the  enormous  total  of  thirty  million 
bushels.  Nearly  all  this  wheat  was  raised  on  the  dry  lands  where 
the  ordinary  grain  has  never  flourished.  So  important  is  the  durum 
wheat  culture  becoming  that  millers  who  at  first  objected  to  grinding 
it  on  account  of  its  greater  hardness  are  installing  new  and  heavier 
machinery.  In  the  past  year  a  dozen  large  mills  have  been  equipped 
with  special  grinding  machinery  for  handling  the  new  wheat  product 
of  the  arid  regions.  Within  a  few  years  dry  farming  in  parts  of  the 
West  has  thus  wiped  out  the  importations  of  a  manufactured  product 
and  made  a  new  market  for  a  very  important  food  stuff.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  converted  the  durum  wheat  into  a  variety  of  break¬ 
fast  foods  and  its  use  is  becoming  a  factor  in  our  economic  life. 
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The  vastness  of  this  new  industry  may  be  appreciated  from  a 
study  of  the  wide  region  of  barren  lands  in  the  West  which  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  cultivation  by  the  new  system  of  farming.  The  great 
strip  of  country  commonly  known  as  arid  America  stretches  from 
the  Canadian  border  on  the  north  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south. 
It  includes  nearly  all  of  those  foothills  of  the  Rockies  which  are 
made  desolate  by  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  climate  and  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  salty  nature  of  the  earth.  Great  storms  of  alkali  dust  sweep 
over  portions  of  it  and  the  salts  of  the  subsoil  work  up  and  burn 
all  vegetation.  Farming  in  the  past  in  this  great  region  has  proved 
disastrous.  For  half  a  century  back  thousands  of  homeseekers  have 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  trying  to  raise  crops  from  this  uncon¬ 
genial  soil. 

The  arid  regions  are  some  twelve  hundred  miles  in  length  and 
from  one  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  width.  In  this  empire 
there  are  some  six  hundred  million  acres  of  public  lands.  At  least 
seventy  million  acres  of  the  country  are  desert  land  and  have  been 
pronounced  as  entirely  worthless.  On  the  edge  of  this  desert  the 
Government  has  constructed  at  great  expense  enormous,  irrigation 
plants,  and  by  turning  the  water  into  artificial  canals  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  reclaimed.  But  to  reclaim  all  of  this  arid  region  by 
irrigation  would  mean  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars.  Owing 
to  their  great  distance  from  any  water  course,  some  of  the  sections 
could  not  be  cultivated  at  all,  and  irrigation  would  prove  too  ex¬ 
pensive  an  operation  even  for  the  national  Government.  Unbroken 
stretches  of  alkali  dust  meet  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  crossing  this 
barren  region,  and  the  whole  place  is  shunned  almost  as  though  a 
pestilence  raged  there. 

The  dry  farming  movement  proposes  to  convert  this  desert  into 
a  blooming  garden,  not  by  means  of  expensive  water  storage 
reservoirs,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  simple  laws  of  Nature. 
The  possibilities  of  the  region  are  thus  almost  beyond  belief.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  forty  acres  of  this  dry  land  properly  culti¬ 
vated  will  support  a  family  of  from  three  to  five.  At  this  rate  it  is 
estimated  that  the  dry  regions  alone  could  support  a  population  of 
upward  of  thirty-five  million  people. 

Irrigation  has  had  its  fruitful  results  and  has  converted  large 
sections  into  splendid  farming  land,  and  its  benefits  must  continue 
to  spread;  but  more  practical  and  profitable  is  the  reclamation  of  land 
by  simple,  scientific  farming  that  makes  Nature  do  the  work  of 
storing  and  holding  the  water  for  crop  production.  The  dry  farmers 
have  already  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  from  thirty-five 
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to  fifty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  from  this  dry  soil.  Against 
this  we  have  the  average  of  twenty  bushels  from  older  sections  of  the 
wheat  belt.  In  nineteen  hundred  and  five  the  average  wheat  yield 
of  the  Kansas  crop  was  less  than  thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
increased  yield  in  the  arid  region  is  due  partly  to  the  superior  inten¬ 
sive  culture  which  is  essential  to  any  kind  of  a  crop.  In  combating 
the  natural  dry  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  the  dry  farmers  are 
thus  giving  to  the  wheat  just  the  conditions  of  tillage  that  make  it 
thrive  and  produce  abundantly. 

Throughout  many  parts  of  the  West  the  dry  farming  propaganda 
is  going  on  under  the  cooperation  of  individuals,  societies.  State 
experiment  stations  and  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Campbell  Dry  Farming  Association  of  Denver,  named  after  the 
pioneer  in  this  new  industry,  has  carried  on  a  campaign  of  education 
among  farmers  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Agricultural  College. 
In  nineteen  hundred  and  five  the  Eastern  Colorado  Fair  Association 
made  a  remarkable  display  of  the  finest  wheat  and  grass  grown  in  the 
desert  without  irrigation.  Some  of  the  wheat  stalks  ana  grain  were 
the  largest  ever  exhibited  at  any  fair.  At  the  Pomeroy  Model  Farm, 
at  Hill  City,  in  western  Kansas,  the  efficient  value  and  success  of  dry 
farming  has  been  demonstrated  to  perfection,  and  at  the  Fort  Hays 
a^cultural  station,  a  sub-station  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  a  practical  way  that 
four  cuts  or  crops  of  alfalfa  can  be  raised  from  the  same  acre  by  dry 
farming  on  poor  arid  soil.  At  the  experiment  station  in  Sedgwick 
County,  Colorado,  a  yield  has  been  obtained  of  thirty-five  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre,  or  fifty  of  corn,  or  two  hundred  of  potatoes,  thirty 
of  rye,  sixty-five  of  oats,  or  five  tons  of  cane  for  forage. 

It  would  be  possible  to  mention  many  more  such  achievements 
by  the  dry  farmers.  Farming  associations,  such  as  the  Scientific 
Farming  Association  of  Bennett,  Colorado,  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Club  of  Cheyenne,  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  instructing  young 
men  in  the  new  system  of  agriculture  and  spreading  broadcast  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  possibilities  of  the  arid  region.  The  Business 
Men’s  Association  of  Limon  and  Julesberg  have  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  a  scientific  and  businesslike  way.  The  result  of  this 
whole  campaign  must  mean  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  future  of 
a  region  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  WOOD  CARVING  OF  SWITZERLAND, 
WHERE  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IS  RE¬ 
PRODUCED  IN  THE  ART  OF  THE  NATION: 
BY  ROBERT  C.  AULD 

N  THE  very  midst  of  the  Swiss  Alps  is  found  an  in¬ 
digenous  art-craft — ^that  of  wood  carving.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  Brienz  and  scattered  between  the 
two  principal  centers  of  the  industry — Brienz  and 
Meiringen — are  huts,  clinging  to  the  side  of  the 
Rothorn  and  the  neighboring  hills  and  cottages 
nestling  in  the  valleys;  these  are  the  picturesque  homes 
of  the  wood  workers  of  the  little  town  of  Brienz,  with  its  school  for  the 
many  artists  in  this  craft. 

Four  months  of  snow~such  brilliant  snow  as  is  known  nowhere 
else — keep  the  natives  close  to  their  homes  for  a  certain  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  brief  summertime  enables  them  to  cultivate  their 
garden  spots  or  till  the  then  responsive  patches  of  soil  wrung  from 
Nature’s  grip.  In  summer  the  herds  are  sent  to  the  Alpine  pastures, 
and  there  between  turns  at  milking,  herding  and  dairying  the  herders 
snatch  a  precious  moment  now  and  then  to  shape  things  out  of  likely 
pieces  of  wood,  which,  begun  with  enthusiasm,  may  be  laid  aside 
until  the  coming  of  the  winter  gives  time  to  materialize  the  ideal  em¬ 
bodied  in  them.  These  pieces  of  wood  that  in  their  making  may 
have  expressed  an  individual  joy,  or  perchance  a  family  sadness,  go 
to  swell  the  stock  of  Swiss  wood  carving  that  finds  its  way  abroad. 
For  the  lusty  herdsmen  have  hands  of  greater  or  less  deftness.  Some 
have,  besides,  heads  for  the  things  they  think  about.  The  thoughts 
they  get  of  the  everyday  life  about  them  secure  a  lodgment  in  their 
brains.  One  thought  may  be  of  a  pet  lamb,  whose  life  has  been 
saved  by  the  hillside  herder  who  watches  its  increasing  grace  and 
beauty,  which  eventually  evolves,  in  the  mind  to  which  it  is  endeared, 
into  an  inspiration  for  his  art.  So  it  may  be  with  other  things;  and 
then  the  shaping  steel  begins  to  give  reproductive  expression  to  those 
objects  graven  on  the  mind,  and  thus  what  has  been  seen  and  felt 
and  lived  becomes  embodied  in  concrete  form.  The  shapeless  wood 
is  carved  into  a  symbol  of  the  mountain  pet,  its  life  and  grace. 

Thus  the  life  about  these  artists  in  wood  becomes  more  and  more 
the  source  of  their  inspiration,  and  thoughts  of  their  own  existence — 
of  their  own  people — take  possession  of  their  minds,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  inspiration,  more  remote  and  artificial.  The  mind  treas¬ 
ures  the  forms  and  poses  and  lineaments  of  companions  and  mates; 
these  are  studied  intimately  till  the  sculptor  is  able  to  pour  forth  his 
soul  into  his  work. 
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“a  national  dance:  by  karl 

BINDER,  SWISS  WOOD  CARVER. 


THE  BETROTHAL !  BY  KARL 
BINDER,  SWISS  WOOD  CARVER. 


RETUPNING  FROM  THE  HUNT  :  ] 

KARL  BINDER,  SWISS  WOOD  CARVER. 


“A  PROMISING  CANDIDATE  FOR  THE  CARBINEERS 
KARL  BINDER,  SWISS  WOOD  CARVER. 


WOOD  CARVING  WHICH  SHOWS  THE  LIFE  OF  A  NATION 


Wood  as  a  medium  of  plastic  expression  has  had  an  intermittent 
popularity  and  been  most  in  favor  among  the  people  of  the  more 
simple  modes  of  life.  This  being  true,  the  craft  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  village  folk  where  it  tnrived  as  something  too  genuine 
and  intimate  to  be  much  discussed,  or  heralded  abroad,  and  so,  even 
the  best  examples  of  ancient  or  modern  wood  sculpture  have  not 
been  much  exhibited  or  often  sent  far  from  the  cottage  or  hillside 
where  they  were  created.  And  yet  it  has  been  an  art  of  the  primitive 
folk  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  nothing  new  for  us  to  carve  the 
face  and  form  of  friends  in  woods  from  adjacent  forests.  It  is  just 
returning  to  a  medium  of  expression  of  long  ago  days,  even  to  the 
earliest  carving,  the  effort  to  depict  human  beings  in  the  quaint 
wood  and  stone  dolls,  memorials  of  the  vanished  races. 

Today  we  are  progressive,  though  not  wholly  original,  in  that  we 
express  in  wood  the  highest  ideals^of  the  folk  life  in  which  the  charms 
of  domesticity  and  nationality  are  being  faithfully  embodied.  In 
many  of  the  examples,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  this  article, 
the  expression  even  reaches  the  idyllic. 

The  home  land  of  the  Swiss  wood  carvers  lacks  in  natural  fertility, 
and  those  dependent  upon  its  soil  have  a  hard  life  indeed.  They 
have  wrestled  with  Nature  and  come' face  to  face  with  her  unyielding 
sternness,  yet  realizing,  as  they  gazed,  the  blessed  opportunity  vouch¬ 
safed  them.  For  they  have  developed  their  wood  craft  by  necessity, 
achieving  art  through  sincerity  and  honesty,  and,  with  the  slow  gain 
of  their  handicraft,  they  have  developed  as  a  people  and  become  rich 
in  their  modest  way.  At  present  the  industry  is  fostered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  is,  moreover,  a  recognized  form  of  expression 
in  the  life  of  the  Oberland.  Love  and  necessity  have  opened  a  way 
to  express  a  kind  of  genius  the  manifestation  of  which  is  more  personal 
to  this  part  of  the  country  than  elsewhere.  The  artistry  of  Nature 
has  here  been  lavishly  bestowed,  and  amid  its  surroundings  of  inspired 
beauty  the  masters  of  this  art  have  lived  and  worked.  The  Binders, 
for  instance,  had  an  established  fame  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  and  the  present  Karl  Binder  exhibits  his  work  annually  in  the 
Salon.  True  to  his  instincts  and  insight,  he  shows  a  rare  faculty 
of  handling  the  plastic  wood,  preserving  the  identity  of  his  models 
throughout. 

In  the  first  illustration  of  his,  “A  National  Dance,”  a  keynote  of 
genuineness  is  struck.  Song  and  dance  are  the  natural  forms  for 
joyous  expression  with  the  Switzer,  as  with  all  simple  races.  When 
the  limbs  are  supple  and  the  heart  is  warm  and  the  body  becomes 
attuned  to  the  rhythmic  impulse  that  pervades  life  and  being,  the 
national  dance  is  the  inevitable  result.  The  peasant  dance  depicted 
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in  wood  embodies  character  as  well  as  charm,  portraying  as  it  does 
in  the  expression  of  the  dancers  and  onlookers  those  sentiments  of 
primitive  joyousness  as  enticing  to  the  eye  as  they  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  reproduce.  In  the  Swiss  wood  carving  is  mirrored  the 
real  gaiety  of  the  peasant  world.  At  the  first  glance  the  male  figure 
appears  to  us  rather  awkward,  but  evidently  not  so  to  the  eyes  of  the 
lithe,  straight,  little  dancing  maid,  who,  arrayed  in  the  distinctive 
costume  of  her  canton,  wins  the  admiring  gaze  of  friendly  spectators. 
The  music  is  supplied  by  the  hackhutt,  or  Swiss  zither,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  yodelings  of  the  company.  Everything  is  orderly, 
as  is  further  emphasized  by  the  absorption  of  the  good  wife  of  the 
house,  busy  in  the  far  corner.  The  light,  tripping  steps  of  the  maiden 
and  eccentric  movements  of  her  partner  are  evidently  accompanied 
by  the  heel-thumpings  of  the  onlookers,  whose  natural  spirits  are 
heightened  by  the  simple  hilarity  in  which  they  share. 

The  next  folk  scene  is  “A  Betrothal  Festival,”  which  depicts  a 
quaint  ceremony  still  religiously  observed.  In  some  of  the  villages 
of  Berne  the  younger  male  members  of  the  community  form  them¬ 
selves  into  what  are  called  [Kiltgangs,  vigilance  associations  designed 
to  protect  desirable  prospective  brides  from  the  lures  of  strange 
admirers.  The  swains  belonging  to  these  organizations  have  the 

Erivilege  of  visiting  the  maidens  of  their  choice,  strenuous  opposition 
eing  made  to  the  presence  of  outsiders.  The  scene  represented  by 
the  sculptor  shows  the  result  of  one  of  these  wooings,  the  event  taking 
place  at  the  village  inn,  where  the  musicians  are  already  tuning  up 
and  good  cheer  is  being  dispensed.  The  rather  bashful  swain,  with 
make-believe  indifference,  admiringly  observes  the  gallant  reception 
his  bride  receives  from  congratulatory  and  unjealous  companions. 
The  native  joyousness  of  the  men  and  the  maids  is  enchanting.  In 
the  carving  called  “Returning  from  the  Hunt”  we  might  believe  we 
were  again  meeting  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  fourth  picture  is  particularly  interesting:  the  posing  of  the 
figures  being  a  revelation  of  the  possibilities  of  wood  art.  It  presents 
an  incident  connected  with  a  local  organization,  which  the  title,  “A 
Promising  Candidate  for  the  Carbineers,”  indicates.  The  charm  of 
these  specimens  of  art  lies  in  their  remarkably  free  and  'sdvid  presen¬ 
tation  of  folk  life,  in  which  not  only  episodes  of  family  life  but  of 
national  interests  are  portrayed  with  results  that  are  singularly 
pleasing  and  convincing.  The  actual  life  in  the  Alps  is  reflected 
and  depicted  with  great  skill  and  grasp  of  intimate  detail.  A  craft 
that  has  been  so  lovingly  and  conscientiously  developed  amid  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  not  a  few  hardships  furnishes  reason  for  great  interest 
and  pride  in  the  art  quality  of  tne  achievement. 
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THE  BOY  ON  THE  FARM  :  AND  LIFE  AS  HE 
SEES  IT ;  BY  SIDNEY  MORSE 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies; — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower — if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.— Tennyson. 

NE  day  in  early  spring,  years  ago,  I  remember  trudging 
along  a  cart  path  behind  a  heavily  loaded  farm  wagon. 
The  way  led  through  a  patch  of  woodland  that  had 
been  recently  cut  off.  The  season  was  yet  too  young 
for  the  advancing  foliage  to  hide  the  ugliness  of  rotting 
brush  piles,  newly  sprouting  stumps  and  scraggly 
underbrush.  All  about  lay  loose  stone  and  drift, — 
a  significant  reminder  of  some  bygone  glacier,  but  suggesting 
to  me  at  that  time  only  thoughts  of  sterility  and  hard,  unprofit¬ 
able  labor.  Presently  a  loose  stone  in  one  of  the  ruts  caused  the 
farm  wagon  to  lurch  to  one  side  against  the  yielding  earth  which, 
crumbling  under  the  impact,  brought  down  a  miniature  landslide, 
and  with  it  a  cluster  of  wood  violets.  It  was  early  morning  and  the 
dew  evaporating  from  their  petals  exhaled  a  subtle  perfume.  As  I 
plodded  along  after  the  creaking  wagon,  holding  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand  the  tiny  plant  with  its  score  of  leaves,  its  dozen  blossoms 
and  its  tangle  of  rootlets  fresh  with  the  fragrance  of  the  soil,  it  filled 
for  the  moment  both  eye  and  mind.  And  the  natural  loveliness  of  the 
violets  bred  in  my  boyish  mind  a  keen  perception  of  ideal  beauty. 
The  familiar  lines  of  Tennyson,  “Little  flower,  if  I  could  understand 
what  you  are  *  *  *  *  j  should  know  what  God  and  man  is,” 

came  into  my  mind  and  set  me  musing.  What  did  the  poet  mean 
by  that.^  To  know  “what  God  and  man  is,” — ^is  that  possible 
Did  Tennyson  know  ?  How  did  he  find  out  ?  Clearly  the  flower  had 
not  told  him.  Could  I  ever  expect  to  learn  so  much.?^  Evidently 
not  from  the  little  cluster  of  violets.  Thus  they  served  in  the  end  only 
to  arouse  a  train  of  thoughts  and  longings  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  me  to  satisfy. 

How  many  a  farm  boy  in  his  solitary  wanderings  through  woods 
and  fields  is  similarly  questioned  by  Nature,  and  stifles  a  heart  hunger 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  things  he  sees,  but  cannot  rightly  under¬ 
stand!  Where  is  there  one  who  has  not  inspected  an  outcropping 
ledge  of  rock  upon  a  hilltop  with  perceptions  and  interest  keener,  in 
their  way,  than  those  of  the  most  highly  trained  scientific  observer, 
but  with  a  half-unconscious  sense  of  baffling  mystery  Every  boy 
must  have  denuded  the  rocks  of  their  great  clinging  sheets  of  moss 
and  lichen  and  noted  the  patch  of  black  soil,  crumbling  sand  and 
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rough  gravel  beneath  its  surface.  How  came  they  here  ?  How  does 
the  plant  sustain  its  existence  upon  the  side  of  the  barren  stone 
Every  boy  must  have  noticed  alter  the  summer  showers  the  little 

f  ools  of  water  that  remain  in  depressions  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
n  winter  the  snows  gather  and  alternately  thaw  and  freeze.  Year 
by  year  a  little  soil  accumulates.  Presently  a  few  weeds,  wild  flowers 
and  native  grasses  grow.  In  after  times,  the  depression  is  covered 
with  a  rank-growing  patch  of  turf.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
A  boy  seats  himself  upon  a  projecting  boulder  of  sandstone,  con¬ 
glomerate  or  mica  schist  and  idly  crumbles  portions  of  the  stone 
between  his  hands.  Crevices  yawn  here  and  there  from  which  wild 
flowers  and  underbrush  sprout  forth.  The  boy  pulls  a  root  of  sassa¬ 
fras  from  its  bed  and  observes  that  portions  of  the  rock  come  with  it, 
and  about  them  the  plant  roots  are  curiously  entwined.  Large 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  disintegrated  by  frosts,  lie  at  his  feet. 
His  eye  traveling  down  the  plowed  land  on  the  hillside,  perceives 
that  the  larger  fragments  are  most  numerous  upon  the  upper  half 
of  the  slope,  and  that  the  soil  of  the  flats  just  here  is  finer  and  free 
from  pebbles.  But  yonder  the  flats  are  stony.  The  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  is  aroused,  is  puzzled,  and  falls  to  sleep  again.  Cattle  are 
grazing  in  the  pasture  lands.  Birds  in  the  groves  and  thickets  are 
mating,  nesting  and  rearing  their  young.  Crops  are  planted,  cul¬ 
tivated,  harvested  and  stored  in  barns  and  cellars,  or  dispatched 
to  market.  Farm  animals  are  bred,  tended,  slaughtered  and  sold  or 
cured  for  human  food.  Meanwhile  at  home  and  in  the  neighboring 
farmhouses,  the  round  of  human  life  and  the  satisfaction  of  human 
wants  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  fashion  is  daily  and  yearly 
going  on.  The  farm  boy  is  close  to  Nature,  and  as  the  dawn  of 
adolescence  approaches,  the  mystery  of  life  within  and  about  him 
knocks  at  the  gates  of  consciousness  with  a  summons  that  will  not  be 
denied.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  grows  until  curiosity  becomes  a  power 
that  is  all  but  suffocating  in  its  intensity.  But  the  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  life  and  of  sex  is  withheld.  There  is  something  want¬ 
ing;  the  boy  is  hardly  conscious  what.  Perhaps  it  is  something 
that  only  the  outer  world  can  give. 

The  farm  boy  even  in  summer  has  many  hours  of  idleness,  occur¬ 
ring,  it  may  be,  from  weariness,  from  idleness,  from  stormy 
weather,  on  Sundays  and  on  holidays.  The  winter  season 
approaches.  The  life  of  the  farm  seems  bound  up  like  the  frozen 
streams.  The  days  are  a  monotonous  round  of  rising  and  dressing, 
of  breakfast,  chores,  idleness,  dinner,  more  idleness,  chores,  supper, 
and  to  bed  again.  Little  more,  the  farm  boy  feels,  than  eating  and 
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sleeping,  with  all  the  world  to  conquer  and  the  mystery  of  God  and 
man  still  to  solve. 

Evidently,  so  the  farm  boy  concludes,  the  life  of  the  farm  is  in¬ 
complete.  It  does  not  afford  a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  mystery. 
Perhaps  the  village,  with  its  little  group  of  more  cultured,  better 
educated  and  hence  doubtless  wiser  men  and  women,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  larger  meaning.  The  boy  seeks  employment  in  the  local 
store  or  factory.  Not  only  are  his  associates  no  wiser;  not  only  are 
they  baffled  like  himself  by  the  mystery  of  life,  but  they  suggest  half- 
truths,  false  and  partial  meanings.  And  curiously  enough,  the  boy 
finds  himself  shut  off  from  contact  with  the  few  whom  he  imagines 
to  be  wiser  than  himself.  The  law  of  caste  enters  in.  The  boy  who 
is  well-read  in  the  poets  and  has  mused  deeply  over  the  mystery  of 
life  finds  himself  unwelcome  in  circles  where  such  things  are  supposed 
to  be  understood,  because  of  the  clothes  that  he  wears  and  the  man¬ 
ners  that  he  lacks.  Evidently,  he  concludes,  one  must  conquer 
these  things.  The  path  lies  still  abroad  and  the  watchword  is  higher 
education.  To  these  ends  money  must  be  had,  and  to  have  money 
one  must  abandon  the  farm  for  the  paths  of  business  and  money¬ 
making  ways.  If  one  fails,  then  maybe  the  farm,  with  its  narrow 
round  of  labor  and  of  common  things  which  bring  a  man  so  close 
to  the  mystery  of  life  without  affording  its  solution,  may  serve  as  an 
asylum  of  retreat.  But  the  boy  does  not  mean  to  fail.  The  ways 
of  business  are  harder  than  he  had  supposed.  It  turns  out  that  some 
men  are  unfair,  even  hypocritical,  and  a  boy  is  expected,  at  all  hazards, 
to  further  his  employer  s  interests  r  that  to  lie,  to  cheat  and  to  deceive 
are  condoned  if  done  skilfully  in  an  employer’s  service.  The  boy 
learns  to  stifle  conscience  and  to  harden  the  heart.  He  prospers, 
gets  money, — ^perhaps  gets  education.  The  life  of  the  village  be¬ 
comes  as  narrow  to  him  as  the  life  of  the  farm.  He  moves  to  the 
nearest  town,  to  a  provincial  city,  to  the  metropolis.  The  same 
human  wants  that  he  first  learned  how  to  satisfy  on  the  farm  persist, 
though  the  forms  and  agencies  for  their  satisfaction  have  become 
so  complicated  as  to  almost  choke  the  springs  of  natural  desire.  Once 
hunger  prompted  appetite  and  a  simple  meal  was  a  feast.  The  sweat 
of  hard  labor  prompted  thirst,  and  the  tin  cup  of  cold  water  was  like 
the  fabled  nectar  of  the  gods.  The  elaborate  machinery  of  a  banquet 
of  a  dozen  courses  provokes  no  such  appetite  and  yields  only  the 
pains  of  indigestion.  Wines  and  liquors  arouse  no  similar  thirst 
and  afford  no  faintest  trace  of  similar  satisfaction.  The  farm  boy, 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  “peepers”  in  neighboring  meadows,  waken^ 
by  the  rising  sun  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  slept  peacefully,  though 
his  bed  was  but  a  tick  of  meadow  hay  upon  an  old-fashioned  cord 
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bedstead  in  an  attic.  The  successful  man  of  affairs  gets  little  relief 
from  the  weight  and  tension  of  his  complicated  business,  social, 
political  or  other  interests.  His  exhaustion  brings  no  natural  weari¬ 
ness,  and  his  nights  no  refreshing  sleep. 

Human  life,  the  simplest  elements  of  which  he  pondered  as  a 
boy,  is  now  writ  large  before  him.  The  stars  are  no  longer 
a  nightly  mystery  but  related  to  the  science  of  navigation.  The 
moon  no  longer  radiates  the  glamour  of  romance.  It  controls  the  tides 
and  affects  the  interests  of  shipping,  the  coming  and  going  of  yachts, 
steamships  and  merchandise.  The  daily  aspects  of  the  weather  and  of 
the  changing  seasons  occur  to  him  in  terms  of  crop  reports  covering 
vast  areas  of  wheat  or  corn  at  home  and  abroad.  The  disintegration  of 
the  rocks  suggests  the  activities  of  mines  in  terms  of  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  metals,  of  coal  and  like  commodities.  The  farm  crops  and  the 
breeding  of  farm  animals  now  stand  for  agriculture,  the  feeding  of 
populations  and  the  transportation,  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
food  products,  whereof  an  abundance  spells  increase  of  luxury,  and  a 
scarcity  possible  ruin  of  far-reaching  schemes.  The  daily  round 
of  the  life  of  a  farmer’s  family  has  become  an  alphabet  of  which  the 
chief  utility  is  the  interpretation  of  the  grammar  of  economics,  and 
the  literature  of  politics  and  of  trade. 

How  many  a  farm  boy,  now  grown  up,  and  may  be  growing 
old  in  the  business  mechanism  which  contemplates  the  luxuries  and 
superfluities  of  life,  recalls  wistfully  the  farm  life  of  his  boyhood 
and  wonders  whether,  after  all,  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to 
acquire  in  that  environment  all  that  is  best  worth  having  of  human 
culture, — whether  his  “acres  of  diamonds  ”  were  not  to  be  found  rather 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  his  search.  And  the  answer  is 
at  hand.  The  dawn  of  a  new  light  is  already  breaking  about  the 
daily  pathway  of  the  farmer’s  boy.  The  tendency  of  present-day 
science  is  to  dignify  the  labor  of  production  whereby  Nature  cooper¬ 
ates  with  man  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  normal  wants.  Is  there  no 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  now  treated  as  a  great  labora¬ 
tory  in  which  the  secrets  of  Nature  can  best  be  studied  and  under¬ 
stood;  that  the  culture  of  plants  and  the  breeding  of  domestic 
animals  are  regarded  as  throwing  light  upon  the  most  pregnant  as¬ 
pects  of  the  great  central  problem  of  evolution;  that  the  beauty  of 
Nature  is  apprehended  as  never  before;  and  that  the  tide  is  setting 
from  centers  of  population  back  once  more  toward  the  suburban 
residence,  the  rural  home  and  the  summer  home  or  camp  ? 

The  change  which  must  come  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  boy  and  girl,  momentous  and  significant  as  its  influence  will 
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be,  is  after  all  essentially  a  little  one.  What  is  needed  is  no  more 
than  a  kind  of  leadership  that  will  bring  to  the  farm  boy  insight  into 
the  essential  <malities  and  relations  that  afford  the  interpretation  of 
human  life.  That  the  stars  in  their  courses  hold  the  earth  in  its 
fixed  relation  to  the  sun  and  produce  the  phenomena  of  day  and  night 
and  of  the  changing  seasons;  that  these  affect  the  weather;  that  the 
moon  controls  the  tide;  that  the  disintegration  of  the  earth  by  natural 
forces  produces  the  soil;  that  water  runs  down  hill  and  carries  the 
fatness  of  the  earth  into  the  river  valleys;  that  the  soil  in  proportion 
to  its  fatness  produces  the  plant;  that  the  plant  feeds  the  animal,  and 
that  together  they  feed  men;  that  like  other  animals,  men  pair,  mate 
and  breed  children,  that  of  these  elements  the  round  of  daily  life 
is  made,  are  all  patent  things  to  the  farmer’s  boy.  His  own  observa¬ 
tion,  hearsay  and  the  district  school  afford  a  knowledge  of  these  facts, 
and  a  very  little  guidance  will  establish  for  him  their  relationship 
in  series  to  one  another  and  himself.  But  that  the  family  and  rural 
neighborhood  is  an  epitome  of  human  society  and  all  natural  beauty 
a  revelation  of  the  Divine — hence  that  all  of  life  is  here,  and  every 
normal  satisfaction  of  human  wants  at  their  simplest  and  their  best, 
is  a  lesson  which  the  farmer’s  boy  is  not  taught.  That  the  round  of 
the  daily  life  and  processes  of  the  farm  through  the  seasons  give 
direct  perception  of  an  alphabet  in  which  all  life  and  all  literature, 
if  it  be  real,  must  be  written;  that  these  facts  linked  in  due  relation 
afford  the  one  possible  interpretation  of  life;  that  to  face  them  frankly 
and  directly  in  the  close  embrace  of  physical  labor  is  the  true  way 
to  their  solution;  that  the  abundant  leisure  of  farm  life  can,  by  the 
use  of  present-day  scientific  methods,  be  made  more  abundant; 
that  these  hours  of  leisure  which  no  other  normal  human  occupation 
can  afford  may  suffice  for  the  mastery  and  comprehension  of  the 
total  culture  of  mankind  in  its  adaptation  of  the  real  needs  of  life;  that 
the  interrelation  of  scientific  thought  and  intellectual  culture  with 
the  physical  contact  of  Nature  robs  the  latter  of  its  monotony  and 
instils  into  it  the  supremest  joy:  all  of  these  are  lessons  which  the 
farmer’s  boy  of  our  day  and  his  children  are  to  learn. 

Many  agencies  are  working  in  the  direction  of  dignifying  the 
life  and  labor  of  the  farm;  the  common  and  natural  life  of 
man.  Perhaps  the  influence  most  fundamental  and  farthest 
reaching  is  the  attitude  of  modern  science  in  tacitly  accepting  the 
viewpoint  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  in  beginning  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  physical  facts  of  life  and  in  thus  frankly  investigating  “what 
God  and  man  is.”  Doubtless  the  general  adoption  of  this  way  of 
thought  in  relation  to  rural  life  as  exemplified  in  the  State  agricultural 
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colleges,  and  in  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  has  produced  a  definite  effect  and 
is  destined  to  be  yet  more  influential.  Through  bulletins  and  students, 
through  the  press  and  through  the  efforts  of  their  so-called  Depart¬ 
ments  of  E:^ension,  these  institutions  are  an  undoubted  force  for 
the  promotion  of  a  more  intelligent  rural  life.  The  movement  from 
centers  of  population  back  to  the  land  in  the  development  of  suburban 
homes  and  the  like,  has  been  alluded  to.  Various  efforts  for  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools,  the  promotion  of  school 
gardens  and  the  creation  of  literature  along  these  lines  are  significant. 
These  and  many  other  things  that  might  be  cited  at  once  register 
the  trend  of  public  opinion  and  by  their  momentum,  like  the  rolling 
snowball,  tend  to  increase  its  force. 

WTat  remains  is  chiefly  to  develop  a  concrete  form  of  institution 
that  shall  afford  an  environment  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  the 
farmer’s  life,  with  the  addition  of  those  features  which  it  lacks  today, 
and  the  want  of  which  prevents  the  farm  from  affording  the  farmer’s 
boys  and  girls  complete  satisfaction.  These  are  chiefly,  better  and 
more  profitable  methods  of  farming,  better  housing,  with  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  decorations  that  are  at  once  simple,  useful,  and  therefore 
artistic,  and  a  mode  of  education  that  shall  admit  of  the  acquisition 
by  every  individual,  under  proper  leadership  and  guidance,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  physical  toil,  of  real  and  substantial  culture. 

The  objects  of  the  proposed  experiments  at  Craftsman  Farms 
will  be  to  afford  such  an  environment  and  to  create  such  an  institution. 
Once  seen  to  be  adequate  to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  there 
is  no  reason  why  such  an  institution  could  not  be  duplicated  everywhere. 
The  Craftsman  house  affords  a  type  of  housing  and  domestic  envi¬ 
ronment  that  will  at  once  simplify  and  make  attractive  the  farmer’s 
dwelling.  The  association  of  handicrafts  with  agriculture,  as  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  editor  of  The  Craftsman,  will  develop  the  perception 
of  beauty,  quicken  intelligence  and  afford  an  agreeable  and  profitable 
occupation  for  leisure  hours  that  ncdght  otherwise  hang  heavily  on 
the  farm  boy’s  hands.  And  the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  life 
on  the  farm  by  means  of  the  insight  of  master  craftsmen  and  artists 
who  will  live  and  labor  among  their  fellows  as  common  men,  will 
afford  the  needful  leadership  and  guidance.  Thus  the  farm  can  be 
made  a  laboratory  in  which  the  fundamental  lessons  of  life  can  be 
investigated  and  brought  to  a  solution  by  the  processes  of  life  itself. 
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THE  GARDEN  AS  A  CIVIC  ASSET,  AND  SOME 
SIMPLE  WAYS  OF  MAKING  IT  BEAUTIFUL: 
BY  MARY  RANKIN  CRANSTON 

j^^UITE  as  much  individuality  may  be  expressed  in  the 
planning  of  home  surroundings,  the  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  as  in  the  home  itself.  Just  as  the  interior 
of  the  house  discloses  the  inner  life  of  the  family,  so 
do  the  home  grounds  reflect  the  family’s  ideal  of  the 
larger,  or  civic,  life.  A  well  kept,  orderly  garden  in¬ 
dicates  a  responsible  personality ;  a  neglected  dooryard 
is  a  sign  of  shiftlessness.  The  most  satisfactory  gardens  are  those 
which  seem  to  have  httle  formality  of  plan,  but  whose  natural  ap¬ 
pearance  is  in  reahty  the  result  of  artistic  arrangement  and  the  guid¬ 
ing  hand  of  the  true  lover  of  Nature. 

Nor  is  a  large  lot  necessary  to  secure  a  pretty  setting  for  the  house. 
Where  the  building  occupies  almost  all  of  the  yard  space  it  is  still 
possible  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Window 
boxes  give  a  touch  of  brightness  to  the  dreariest  exterior,  a  border 
around  the  house  of  petumas  in  spring  and  summer,  and  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  the  autumn  will  relieve  the  bare  appearance  of  a  dwelling 
too  near  the  street  to  permit  of  flower  beds.  A  divisional  fence  of 
woven  wire,  where  famihes  cannot  be  persuaded  to  part  with  the  side 
fence,  will  be  a  pleasure  all  summer  long  if  it  is  covered  with  sweet 
peas,  nasturtiums,  cypress  vine  or  the  humble  morning-glory.  The 
side  gate  may  have  an  arch  over  it  made  of  ordinary  lead  or  iron 
piping,  covered  with  a  climbing  rose,  wistaria  or  honeysuckle.  Such 
an  arch  has  even  been  made  of  barrel  staves.  The  earth  should 
be  well  pulverized  and  enriched  if  a  rapid  growth  is  desired.  When 
a  pet  dog  of  mine  died  and  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  giving  him 
over  to  the  ash  man,  I  buried  him  beneath  a  rosebush  which  for  some 
unknown  reason  refused  to  make  rapid  growth.  The  next  season’s 
growth  was  phenomenal,  which  proved  the  wisdom  of  my  experiment 
and  gave  me  the  additional  happiness  of  the  fanciful  behef  that  my 
dog  was  still  with  me  in  spirit. 

If  there  is  space  for  a  border  along  the  side  fence,  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  for  this  purpose  than  phlox  or  golden  glow.  Or,  if  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind  she  can  divide  the 
border  between  ornamental  plants  and  vegetables,  placing  the  flow¬ 
ers  nearest  the  street  and  finishing  out  the  bed  with  such  vegetables 
as  lettuce,  radishes,  dwarf  peas  or  bush  beans.  It  is  a  pity  the  car¬ 
rot  is  placed  so  far  down  the  list  of  desirable  vegetables,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome,  and  quite  ornamental  as  a  border  plant. 

The  yield  from  the  smallest  garden  spot  is  astonishing,  if  the  ground 
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is  well  fertilized  and  cultivated.  Vegetables  are  best  planted  in 
rows,  running  from  north  to  south.  If  space  can  be  left  to  run  the 
hand  cultivator  in  between  and  the  plants  can  be  properly  watered, 
by  successive  plantings  fresh  vegetables  may  be  had  from  early  spring 
until  late  fall. 


A  PERGOLA  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  for  besides  giving 
shade  it  also  affords  privacy  without  having  the  appearance 
of  being  a  screen.  On  a  fifty-foot  lot,  which  leaves  only  a 
narrow  space  between  house  and  fence  line,  there  is  little  privacy 
without  an  arbor  of  some  sort,  or  shrubbery.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  construct  an  arbor  the  whole  length  of  the  walk  from  the 
side  gate  to  kitchen  door.  For  this  purpose  gas  piping  takes  up  less 
room  than  any  other  kind  of  frame  equally  as  durable.  Grapevines 
make  the  best  covering,  since  they  are  in  leaf  as  early  as  anything 
else  and  stay  green  until  very  late.  The  first  summer,  however, 
quick  growing  vines  should  be  planted  with  the  grapes,  so  the  arbor 
will  be  covered  while  the  grapevines  are  growing.  Ordinary  running 
beans  and  lima  beans  planted  at  intervms  of  three  weeks  until  mid¬ 
summer  will  keep  the  arbor  covered  and  supply  the  family  table. 
If  only  shade,  privacy  and  beauty  are  desired,  nothing  is  better  than 
the  Japanese  hop  vine. 

On  a  larger  lot,  a  pergola  is  made  wider  than  an  ordinary  arbor 
and  of  lumber  crosspieces  with  either  cedar  posts  or  cement  columns. 
A  combination  of  vines  which  will  give  satisfactory  results  in  a  year 
or  so  are  Red  Rambler  roses  at  opposite  corners,  with  white  climbing 
roses  at  the  other  two  corners.  A  good  white  climber  is  the  Rosa 
Wichuriana,  or,  if  a  pink  rose  is  w^anted,  the  Dorothy  Perkins  is 
very  good. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  porch  or  window  vine  is  the  wild 
clematis,  but  it  has  a  close  rival  in  the  climber  called  the  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  whose  delicate  foliage  and  fragrant  white  blossoms  more 
than  compensate  for  its  slow  growth  the  first  year  or  so.  North  of 
Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  it  should  be  protected  during  the  winter 
months. 

Shaded  corners  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  seldom  or  never  reach 
are  apt  to  be  given  over  to  hopeless  desolation.  They  need  not  be, 
for  a  basket  of  ferns  from  the  woods,  a  pile  of  rocks  or  an  old  tree 
stump  and  good,  rich,  well  pulverized  earth  will  make  a  fernery  which 
requires  little  attention  beyond  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  every  day. 

Where  the  grounds  are  large  enough  to  allow  some  freedom  in 
planting,  it  is  still  best  to  have  flowers  in  beds  along  the  fence,  near 
the  house  and  as  borders  for  walks  and  driveways,  leaving  the  open 
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space  for  a  lawn  and  a  few  trees.  Flowering  shrubs  or  those  with 
beautiful  foliage  are  valuable  as  screens  for  buildings  which  would 
otherwise  be  unsightly,  and  to  hide  from  the  public  necessary  house¬ 
hold  occupations,  such  as  laundry  work. 

Nowadays,  when  nurserymen  can  transplant  large  trees  success¬ 
fully,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  years  to  have  plenty  of  shade. 
It  is,  of  course,  more  expensive  to  buy  the  large  trees,  and  then  it  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  watch  young  trees  grow  and  develop,  especially 
when  the  price  must  be  considered.  Maples  grow  rapidly,  sym¬ 
metrically  and  give  shade  very  soon.  The  brown-tailed  moth  is 
very  fond  of  them,  it  is  true,  but  he  may  be  kept  from  the  trees  if 
attention  is  given  to  him  as  soon  as  he  appears. 

If  residents  of  a  street  want  to  reach  the  highest  state  of  civic 
improvement  and  at  the  same  time  enhance  the  value  of  their  own 
and  their  neighbors’  property,  let  them  remove  all  fences  and  permit 
the  lawns  to  reach  entirely  to  the  sidewalk,  which  should  have  at  its 
outer  edge  a  border  of  grass.  If  such  a  street  has  large  trees,  elms  and 
oaks  particularly,  it  is  a  civic  asset  for  the  entire  town.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  residence  streets  in  America  is  Greene  Street,  in 
Augusta,  Georgia.  It  is  wide  enough  to  have  four  rows  of  trees,  one 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  a 
double  row  down  the  center  of  the  street,  with  a  grass  plot  in  between. 
To  walk  down  the  path  in  the  middle  row  underneath  the  elms,  whose 
tall  branches  form  the  true  Gothic  arch,  vistas  of  light  and  shade  are 
seen  whose  beauty  can  never  be  forgotten. 

A  country  place  is  at  the  same  time  easier  and  more  difficult  to 
improve  than  one  in  a  town  or  village,  easier  because  a  freer  hand 
may  be  used  in  its  development,  more  difficult  because  the  planting 
must  be  harmonious  and  conform  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  Then  a 
farm,  no  matter  how  small,  should  be  self-contained,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  there  are  so  many  needs  to  be  provided  for. 

IT  IS  a  fascinating  thing,  however,  to  take  an  old,  run-down  place, 
not  too  large,  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  When  I  bought 
my  own  farm  of  fourteen  acres  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  land 
had  all  been  planted  in  corn  and  hay.  The  tiny  four-roomed  house 
appeared  so  dilapidated  that  I  questioned  if  it  would  last  until  a  new 
cottage  could  be  built,  which  I  did  not  think  would  happen  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  in  the  meantime  I  wanted  to  spend  my  summers 
there.  My  country  neighbor  assured  me  that,  “it  was  an  old  house 
when  I  came  here,  an’  that  was  nigh  fifty  years  ago,  an’  it  ain’t  fell 
down  yit,  an’  ye  know  it’s  good  as  long  as  it  stan’s.”  There  was  no 
gainsaying  that,  and  as  he  refused  to  consider  the  possibility  of  col- 
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lapse,  I  concluded  to  follow  Ms  example  and  not  hunt  for  trouble. 
Friends,  members  of  the  family  and  I  have  spent  two  summers  there 
and  apparently  the  little  house  is  good  for  many  more,  for  although 
put  up  by  country  carpenters,  it  was  constructed  before  the  days  of 
“jerry  building”  and  is  more  sound  than  it  looks. 

When  I  first  saw  it,  the  place’s  only  pretensions  to  beauty  were 
some  fine  fruit  trees,  a  pear  tree  and  syringa  bush  on  either  side  of 
the  gate,  meeting  overhead  in  a  very  pretty  arch,  some  small  shrubs 
around  the  house  and  a  lilac  bush  near  the  well,  all  in  a  state  of 
neglect.  The  trees  and  shrubs  we  trimmed  into  some  vestige  of 
shape,  the  holes  in  the  trunk  of  the  hlac  were  cleaned  out  and  my  first 
attempt  at  tree  surgery  was  made  by  filling  the  hollow  with  stones  and 
cement.  The  experiment  was  perfectly  successful,  for  the  bush  has 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 

What  had  been  a  fine  old  Concord  grapevine  was  trained  on  a 
broken-down  fence  in  front  of  the  house,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
porch,  precisely  where  it  Md  the  glimpse,  between  the  distant  trees, 
of  the  high  road,  a  mile  away.  The  fence  we  took  down ;  as  shade 
was  neeaed  for  the  porch,  and  it  was  not  practicable  to  train  vines 
on  it,  an  arbor  was  erected  and  the  grapevine  pulled  up  over  it  toward 
the  porch.  The  arbor  was  made  of  trees  cut  down  in  a  neighboring 
wood.  It  had  to  be  light  and  rustic  to  suit  the  surroundings.  Cutting 
out  the  dead  wood  and  trimming  the  vine  improved  it  immensely, 
but  it  still  did  not  reach  the  porch  to  give  sufficient  shade,  wMch 
was  needed  quickly,  so  gourd  vines  were  planted  at  the  porch  end  of 
the  arbor.  They  were  MgMy  successful,  made  rapid  growth  and 
gave  dense  shade.  The  delicate,  crepy  white  flowers  made  a  decided 
contrast  to  the  large  coarse  leaves.  As  the  petals  fell,  and  the  gourds 
matured,  they  formed  fantastic  shapes  and  hung  down  from  the  arbor 
as  stockings  hang  from  a  Christmas  tree. 

The  small  ramshackle  barn  matched  the  house  and  was  so  near 
that  we  had  to  see  it,  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not.  In  order  that 
it  might  not  be  an  eyesore,  morning-glories,  gourds  and  nasturtiums 
were  planted  around  both  sides,  and  sunflowers  and  cosmos  at  the  ends, 
hiding  all  the  bareness  as  completely  as  possible,  leaving  just  space 
enough  to  open  the  doors;  for  garden  tools,  kerosene,  and  such 
tMngs  had  to  be  kept  within.  The  ambitious  morning-glories  and 
gourds  climbed  up  to  the  top  and  down  again  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  nasturtiums  were  not  so  venturesome,  but  contented  themselves 
with  doing  more  thoroughly  a  work  they  found  at  hand.  The  barn 
had  a  partition  in  it  with  window  openings,  but  no  sash  or  blinds. 

Of  course,  the  little  house  had  no  bathroom  and  no  space  to  give 
to  one,  so  the  small  end  of  the  barn  was  made  into  a  place  where 
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a  bath  could  be  had  in  tolerable  comfort,  even  if  it  did  not  fall  within 
the  strict  definition  of  a  bathroom.  A  platform  was  made  to  cover 
half  the  original  dirt  floor;  with  a  large  tub,  a  white  iron  washstand, 
a  large  water  can  for  cold  and  big  pitchers  for  hot  water,  a  good  bath 
was  quite  possible.  At  first  it  was  a  puzzle  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  water  afterward.  The  solution  was  a  drain  dug  from  just  inside 
the  bam  underneath  the  side  wall  and  out  some  distance  into  the 
field,  making  it  only  necessary  to  turn  the  tub  on  end  and  let  the  water 
flow  out  into  the  drain.  The  nasturtiums  have  not  been  lost  sight 
of  in  this  digression,  however  far  off  they  may  appear.  The  task 
they  performed  admirably  was  to  grow  over  the  bathroom,  completely 
shielding  the  open  window  space;  they  even  crept  inside  blossoming 
over  tub  and  washstand,  forming  a  natural  curtain  after  their  own 
plan.  Nasturtiums  deservedly  rank  high  as  flowers  for  house  and 
garden,  for  we  were  never  without  a  large  bowl  of  them  on  the  living 
room  table,  and  the  more  we  cut  them  the  more  they  bloomed. 

AS  I  took  up  my  abode  at  Pendidit,  the  name  I  gave  the  little 
farm,  in  the  early  spring  when  the  roadside  exhibited  sharp 
bare  lines,  I  planned  to  ^‘improve”  it  by  setting  out  a  border 
of  hardy  perennials  against  the  fence.  As  summer  advanced,  bring¬ 
ing  the  violets,  daisies,  queen’s  lace  and  golden  rod  I  had  not  the 
impertinence  to  make  a  single  alteration.  The  passing  weeks  brought 
their  own  changes  in  color  and  the  succession  of  natural  wild  flowers 
gave  a  variety  which  was  a  continual  delight. 

People  who  must  buy  the  shipped  vegetables  of  city  markets  do 
not  know  their  real  taste.  This  is  especially  true  of  sweet  corn  and 
lima  beans.  Of  course,  my  first  thought  was  about  the  garden 
which  my  neighbor  had  agreed  to  make  for  me.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  was  ready  he  plowed  and  harrowed  an  acre  for  the  garden 
spot.  When  asked  how  much  of  a  garden  I  intended  to  have,  I 
replied  that  I  thought  half  an  acre  would  be  big  enough.  “An’  is 
that  all  ?  That  ain’t  no  garden ’t  all,”  so  I  then  said  an  acre.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  the  chief  article  of  diet  in  the  rural  districts ;  their  planting 
in  spring,  for  the  time  being,  engages  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else.  As  the  country  people  passed  by  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  nearby  town,  they  would  stop  and  call  out  to  know 
if  “yer  got  yer  pertaters  in  yit.^^”  It  was  as  much  a  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  as  the  opera  is  in  the  city,  and  the  question  was  put  in  quite 
the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  “Have  you  heard  ‘Salome’  yet?” 
Naturally,  my  neighbor  asked  how  many  potatoes  I  expected  to 
plant.  By  that  time  I  had  learned  that  he  dealt  with  large  quan¬ 
tities  only,  so  I  hazarded  “a  bushel.”  “No  more’n  that — why  that 
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ain't  nawthin’.”  So  I  said  two  bushels,  wondering  if  he  could  be 
“conning”  me  for  a  “city  greeny.”  He  was  not,  but  I  suppose  he 
had  never  known  anyone  to  plant  as  few  potatoes  as  one  bushel.  That 
first  summer  was  a  liberal  education  in  gardening  with  this  true  son 
of  the  soil  as  my  instructor,  although  he  did  not  know  it. 

The  permanent  garden  spot  is  now  at  one  side  of  the  new  house, 
shielded  by  it  from  the  north  winds  and  protected  on  the  west  by  a 
windbreak  of  shrubs  and  cedars.  It  therefore  has  an  eastern  and 
southern  exposure.  The  vegetables  are  planted  in  straight  rows 
and  there  is  a  strip  reserved  nearest  the  shrubbery  for  three  hotbeds, 
three  by  six  feet  each,  which  will  be  made  in  the  fall. 

It  requires  a  little  more  trouble  to  grow  really  fine  small  fruits, 
but  it  is  quite  expensive  to  get  a  place  stocked  with  the  best  varieties 
all  at  once.  As  it  is  not  practicable  for  me  to  give  up  employment 
in  the  city  just  yet,  I  have  the  time  to  wait  for  plants  to  multiply,  so 
last  October  I  put  out  one  hundred  fine  pot-grown  strawberry  plants. 
When  the  runners  are  large  enough  this  season,  they  will  be  pinched 
off  and  made  into  pot-grown  plants  of  my  own,  to  be  set  out  in  the 
fall,  thus  giving  me  a  large  berry  patch  by  another  year.  The  same 
plan  is  followed  with  hardy  English  violets,  which  always  find  ready 
market  in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  Pendidit  is  well  lo¬ 
cated  between  the  two  places. 

A  few  raspberries,  currants  and  cultivated  blackberries  were 
planted  in  order  to  see  w^hich  would  thrive  best  on  the  soil.  The 
raspberries  far  outstripped  the  others,  so  this  spring  two  hundred 
additional  plants  will  be  put  out.  This  method  will  give  me  a  place 
well  stocked  with  fine  fruit  at  far  less  cost  than  if  I  had  tried  to  do 
it  all  at  once.  Every  spring  and  fall  I  intend  to  add  a  few  new  plants. 
When  I  am  ready  to  live  in  the  country  permanently,  and  it  is  the 
only  real  life  there  is,  my  farm  will  have  advanced  a  long  way  toward 
self-support. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  DESIGNED  FOR  THE 
HOME  BUILDERS’  CLUB,  TO  BE  ERECTED  ON 
CITY  LOTS 


The  two  Craftsman  houses  presented 
this  month  for  the  use  of  Ae  Home 
Builders’  Club  are  given  in  answer 
to  the  request  of  members  who 
wish  to  build  Craftsman 
houses  in  the  city.  To  meet 
this  need  we  have  sought  to 
design  a  house  that  shall  be, 
first  of  all,  as  compact  and 
comfortable  as  possible  for 
winter  use  and  still  not  be 
without  certain  advantages 
in  spring  and  summer,  which 
are  quite  lacking  in  the  usual 
city  block. 

We  think  the  cement  and 
shingle  house,  in  particular, 
has  successfully  fulfilled  this 
idea.  The  other  requires  a 
frontage  of  not  less  than 
fifty  feet,  but  this  is  only 
nineteen  feet  wide  and  can 
be  built  on  the  ordinary  city 
lot.  The  floor  plans  show 
that  the  interior  of  the  house 
has  been  arranged  to  utilize 
every  inch  of  available 
space, — a  valuable  considera¬ 
tion  in  city  building.  Out¬ 
side,  front  and  rear  porches 
and  a  balcony  that  may  be 
shaded  by  an  awning  will  do 
much  toward  making  the 
summer  heat  endurable.  The 
lower  story  of  the  house  is 


of  cement  on  a  low  foundation  of  split 
field  stone.  The  pillars  and  all  the  wo^- 
work  are  of  cypress,  which  must  be  either 
chemically  treated  or  painted  to  withstand 


CEMENT  AND  SHINGLE  HOUSE: 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOOR  PLANS. 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  CITY  LOTS 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 

the  action  of  the  weather.  The  second 
story  is  covered  with  hand-split  shingles 
seven  inches  by  twenty-four,  left  to  take 
on  the  beautiful  gray  driftwood  color  that 
time  gives  to  them. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  pergola  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  This  is  merely  a  three-foot  pro¬ 
jection  on  a  porch  running  under  the 
second  story,  and  is  built  of  the  exposed 
timbers  of  the  house  supported  by  pillars. 
It  not  only  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of 
that  corner  as  seen  from  the  street,  but, 
covered  with  vines,  would  give  a  lovely 
outlook  for  the  dining  room  windows,  and, 
since  a  door  connects  it  with  the  kitchen. 


may  be  itself  used  as  a  dining  room  ira 
warm'  weather. 

The  chimney  of  split  field  stone  is  very 
interesting  in  construction.  Instead  of 
running  up  at  an  even  depth  from  the  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  roof  and  narrowing  above 
the  fireplace  on  the  ground  floor,  it  keeps 
its  same  width  almost  to  the  eaves,  but 
slants  in  at  the  second  story  to  about  half 
the  original  depth.  This  does  away  with 
the  ugly  monotonous  line  of  the  ordinary 
outside  chimney  and  gives  a  fireplace  up¬ 
stairs  as  wide,  although  not  so  deep,  as  the 
one  on  the  ground  floor. 

All  the  exposed  windows  on  the  second 
story  are  hooded  to  protect  them  from 
driving  storms.  It  is  an  attractive  feature 
in  the  construction,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  window  group, — a  long 
French  casement  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  double-hung  window, — looking  out 
upon  the  balcony.  The  floor  of  this  bal¬ 
cony  and  the  timbers  that  support  it  form 
the  ceiling  of  the  porch.  The  ends  of 
these  exposed  supports,  projecting  beyond 
the  beam  on  which  they  rest,  emphasize 
the  line  between  the  porch  and  the  balcony 
and  are  a  feature  at  once  decorative  and 
economical ;  for  the  open  construction  does 
away  with  much  repairing  of  the  sort 
occasioned  by  the  action'  of  dampness  upon 
timbers  sheathed  in  from  the  sun  and  air. 

The  view  of  the  interior  is  made  from 
a  point  just  in  front  of  the  living  room' 
hearth  and  shows  the  use  of  spindles  be¬ 
tween  the  rooms  and  in  the  high  balus¬ 
trade  that  screens  the  two  or  three  steps 
that  lead  up  from  the  dining  room,  and 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  servants. 
The  meeting  of  these  stairs  with  those 
from  the  living  room  makes  an  odd  little 
corner  that  offers  many  possibilities  for 
decorative  effects.  The  dining  room  is 
wainscoted  to  the  plate  rail  with  V- joint¬ 
ed  boards.  The  sideboard  is  built  in  and 
suggests  the  old-time  dresser  with  its 
platter  rail  and  side  cupboards. 

The  second  house  is  built  entirely  of 
cement  on  a  foundation  of  split  field  stone. 
As  it  is  planned  to  be  built  on  a  city  street, 
it  will  probably  be  surrounded  by  the  old 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  CEMENT  AND  SHINGLES 
DESIGNED  FOR  THE  ORDINARY  CITY  LOT. 

SHOWING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GROUND  FLOOR,  LIVING 
ROOM,  DINING  ROOM  AND  DOUBLE  STAIRCASE. 


CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE,  DESIGNED  FOR  A 
FIFTY-FOOT-FRONT  TOWN  LOT. 

LIVING  ROOM,  WITH  GLIMPSE  OF  EXTENSION 
DINING  ROOM  :  AN  INTERESTING  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  FIREPLACE  AND  BUILT-IN  BOOKCASES. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  FOR  CITY  LOTS 


style  city  houses,  their  fronts  a  good  deal 
dulled  and  darkened  by  age.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested,  therefore,  that  the  natural  color  of 
the  cement  be  deepened  to  a  granite  gray 
so  that  the  new  building  will  not  be  in  too 
obvious  a  contrast  to  its  neighbors.  The 
porch  of  this  house  is  unusual  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  Only  the  entrance  is  roofed  over; 
the  rest  is  a  pergola  construction  upon 
which  vines  may  be  trained  to  furnish 
shade.  The  cement  chimney  is  built  in 
three  widths;  it  narrows  slightly  between 
the  first  and  second  stories ;  the  projection 
of  the  roof  concealing  the  more  abrupt 
variation  necessary  at  the  eaves. 

The  interior  view  of  the  second  house 
is  made  from  the  front  of  the  living  room, 
looking  diagonally  across  it  toward  the 
dining  room.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
exterior  of  the  house  shows  double-hung 
windows;  and  many  people  prefer  them. 
The  Craftsman  inclines  to  the  use  of 
casement  windows  for  reasons  very  well 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  interior 
view.  The  small  square  panes  are  always 
attractive  in  a  room  and  spaces  are  left 
beneath  casement  windows  for  built-in 
seats,  handsome  paneling,  or,  as  in  this 
case,  book  shelves;  things  which  go  to 
make  a  room  interesting  in  itself,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  furnishings.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  built  of  bricks  with  rough  porous 
surfaces.  These  are  of  varied  colors, — old 
blue,  burnt  sienna,  dull  yellow  and  many 
tan  and  salmon  shades,  and  when  right¬ 
ly  arranged  the  result  is  beautiful, 
especially  if  the  colors  are  repeated 
in  the  decorative  scheme  of  the  room. 
The  shelf  is  a  thick  board — of  what¬ 
ever  wood  is  selected  for  the  finishing 
of  the  room — supported  on  two  brack¬ 
ets  made  of  bricks.  Below  the  shelf  tiles 
are  inserted  that  may  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  brick,  but  any  of  the 
decorative  tiles  in  low  relief  could  be  used. 

The  dining  room  in  wainscoted  with 
V- jointed  boards  and  is  separated  only  by 
narrow  partitions  from  the  living  room. 
The  sideboard  is  built  in  and  the  space 
between  it  and  the  rear  wall  is  filled  by  a 


CRAFTSMAN  CEMENT  HOUSE: 
SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 


china  closet.  In  the  corresponding  space 
between  the  sideboard  and  the  front  wall 
a  swinging  door  leads  into  a  roomy 
butler’s  pantry.  The  kitchen  has  several 
cupboards  and  also  two  big  pantries,  one 
of  which  contains  the  icebox.  A  few  steps 
leading  from  a  landing  on  the  main  stair¬ 
way  connect  the  kitchen  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  house.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  servant’s  sleeping  room  and  bath  are 
on  the  first  floor.  Th^e  large  garret,  which 
may  be  additionally  lighted  by  skylights, 
would  make  a  splendid  billiard  hall,  or 
could  be  broken  up  into  smaller  rooms  to 
be  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
storerooms  or  extra  bedrooms. 
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SOME  PASADENA  HOUSES  SHOWING  HARMONY 
BETWEEN  STRUCTURE  AND  LANDSCAPE 


IN  the  photographs  of  California  houses 
and  bungalows  given  in  this  number 
there  is  a  noticeable  suggestion  of 
Swiss  architecture.  This  is  quite 
understandable  since  the  buildings  are 
planned  especially  for  location  along  the 
broad  curving  hillsides  and  sharp  ravines 
of  Pasadena  and  we  find  if  we  heed  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  architecture  (the 
harmony  between  structure  and  landscape) 
that  similar  forms  of  land  demand  similar 
styles  in  architecture. 

An  example  of  this  harmony  is  found  in 
the  happy  combination  of  cobblestone  and 
burnt  brick  that  forms  the  stonework  of 
all  these  designs.  The  introduction  of 
cobblestones  gives  a  touch  of  solidity  in 
keeping  with  the  hill  country  and  at  the 
same  time  relieves  the  abrupt  monotony 
of  the  brick;  while  an  entire  use  of  the 
gray  stone  would  be  too  heavy  a  contrast 
to  the  vivid,  light-flooded  landscape  of 
California. 

In  all  these  houses  the  luxuriance  of  the 
vines  and  shrubbery  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture.  One  cannot  over-estimate  the  effect 
of  green  about  a  home  intended  for  a 
warm  weather  dwelling.  There  is  refresh¬ 
ment  and  strength  on  a  hot  day  in  the 
very  sight  of  a  cool  embowered  house  with 
wide  deep  shadowed  porches.  Much  has 
been  said  about  over-planting,  but  these 
delightful  photographs  seem  an  unanswer¬ 
able  argument.  No  matter  how  perfect 
the  lines  of  a  building  are  Nature  can 
always  add  a  last  luxury  of  grace  that 
accentuates  rather  than  conceals  the  orig¬ 
inal  plan.  Man  owes  a  certain  duty  to 
Nature  in  return.  Let  him  raise  struc¬ 
tures  that  will  blend  with  the  landscape  as 
he  finds  it  and  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
house  will  gain  a  generous  amount  of 
charm  by  his  concession. 

The  first  house  is  a  low  building  of 
sweeping  lines  with  burnt  brick  founda¬ 
tions,  broad,  weather-stained  shingles  and 
heavy  vaulted  timbers.  Awnings  give  a 
very  necessary  protection  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  sunshine  and  emphasize  the  air  of 
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cordiality  and  hominess.  The  second  story 
projects  slightly  over  the  first,  and  the  roof 
curves  a  bit  upward  at  the  ends,  lifting 
simplicity  above  the  commonplace.  The 
wide  plain  boards  surrounding  the  win¬ 
dows  make  a  pleasant  variation  for  the 
eye  in  the  expanse  of  shingled  walls. 
Although  there  is  ample  space  behind  the 
deep  wall  enclosing  the  front  porch,  the 
arrangement  of  the  openings  in  the  lower 
story  proved  something  of  a  problem.  It 
has  been  adequately  met  by  the  two  balanc¬ 
ing  half-windows  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  The  front  view  of  this  house 
shows  an  unbroken  lawn  of  clover  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  inviting  pergola  porch  at  the 
side,  with  its  restful  summer  furnishings. 
Above,  a  screened  loggia  makes  an  out¬ 
door  sleeping  room.  The  whole  house  of 
golden  brown  stone  blends  into  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  pine  grove  separated  from 
the  house  grounds  by  a  fence  of  stone  and 
stout  timbers  that  in  this  case  is  not  only 
a  boundary  but  a  charm  added  to  the 
setting. 

The  porch  of  the  second  bungalow 
shown  has  a  good  deal  of  the  Japanese 
spirit  in  the  restfulness  and  simplicity  of 
line  and  all  of  the  Californian  atmosphere 
of  comfort  and  friendliness.  Somewhere 
in  its  shady  depths  will  surely  be  found 
wicker  chairs  and  dainty  tea  things.  No 
less  delightful  is  the  rear  view  of  the 
house,  half  concealed  by  a  mass  of  varied 
foliage,  broken  by  cool  awnings  of  red 
and  white.  Rising  from  the  midst  of  so 
much  green  the  many  window  groups  in 
the  body  and  wing  of  the  house  help  out 
the  delightful  suggestion  of  airiness  and 
light.  The  steps  leading  to  the  porch  are 
at  once  beautiful  and  unusual.  They  are 
of  smooth  heavy  pine  timbers  bolted  to¬ 
gether,  unstained,  so  that  the  strong  nat¬ 
ural  grain  of  the  wood  is  clearly  seen.  The 
growth  of  the  shrubber}^  about  the  steps 
is  kept  down;  thus  the  woodwork  is  not 
hidden  and  the  straight  severe  lines  rise  in 
a  pleasant  contrast  above  the  soft  contour 
of  the  foliage.  On  the  right,  a  palm  adds 


THIS  BACK  VIEW  OF  A 
CHARMING  HOUSE  IS  AT- 
TRACTH'E  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
GARDEN  ARRANGEMENT 
AND  THE  FACT  THAT  IT  IS 
SO  REFRESHINGLY  WELL 
CARED  FOR. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  JAP¬ 
ANESE  ARCHITECTURE  IS 
NOTICEABLE  IN  THE  PORCH 
AND  THRESHOLD  OF  THIS 
SIMPLE  DWELLING. 


THIS  HOUSE  SHOWS  A 
SIMPLICITY  AND  HAR- 
•MONY  IN  USE  OF  TIMBER 
AND  STONE  WHICH  RE¬ 
SULTS  IN  A  MOST  TRULY 
ARTISTIC  CONSTRUCTION, 


ALL  THE  TIMBER  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  THIS  HOUSE 
IS  TOUCHED  BY  JAPANESE 
INFLUENCE,  BUT  THE  AIR 
OF  LUXURIOUS  COMFORT  IS 
ESSENTIALLY  WESTERN. 


JAPAN  IS  AGAIN  SUG¬ 
GESTED  HERE  IN  THE 
STYLE  OF  WOOD  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION;  BUT  THE  STONE  AND 
ItKlCK  WALL  DECORATED 
WITH  COLORED  PORCELAIN 
TILES  IS  CALIF'ORNIAN. 


HERE  A  DETAIL  IS  GIVEN 
OF  THE  WALL  SHOWN 
ABOVE,  THAT  ONE  MAY  SEE 
MORE  INTIMATELY  THE 
OUALITY  OF  THE  MASONRY 
AND  THE  PLACING  OF  THE 
GREENISH-BLUE  TILES. 


HERE  IS  A  SECOND  HOUSE 
WITH  THE  RIGHT  SORT  OF 
A  BACKYARD.  NOTE  THE 
CHEERFUL  UPPER  PORCH 
AND  THE  MASSES  OF  VINES 
AND  SHRUBS  AND  GENERAL 
AIR  OF  INTELLIGENT  LIV¬ 
ING. 


THIS  IIOilSE  IS  ESPECIAL¬ 
LY  NOTICEABLE  FOR  THE 
SIMPLICITY  OF  THE  TIM¬ 
BER  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
THE  WINDOWS.  THERE  IS 
A  SUGGESTION  OF  AN  OUT¬ 
DOOR  SLEEPING  ROOM  OVER 
THE  PERGOLA  PORCH. 


THE  SWEEPING  ROOF  LINE 
OF  THIS  HOUSE  IS  DE¬ 
LIGHTFUL.  THE  ENTRANCE 
OF  MASONRY  IS  UNIQUE, 
AND  THE  PERGOLA  AP¬ 
PROACH  TO  THE  BACKYARD 
A  PLEASANT  IDEA. 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  FIRST  HOUSE  ON  PAGE  2l8, 
SHOWING  GREAT  CHARM  OF  SIMPLE  WOODWORK. 


A  UNIQUE  GATE  OF  PINE  TIMBERS  AND  COLORED 
PORCELAIN  TILES  SET  IN  A  BRICK  WALL. 


A  BACK  DOORWAY  THAT  CARRIES  A  FINE 
SUGGESTION  OF  ROMANCE  IN  ITS  BEAUTY. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  WALL  OF  BRICK  AND  STONE 
WHICH  CARRIES  THE  LOVELY  PORCELAIN  GATEWAY. 


HOUSES  SUITED  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE 


a  touch  peculiarly  Californian  and  above, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  porch,  a  Japanese 
lantern  of  bronze  is  hung.  The  approach 
is  built  of  red  brick  with  a  cobblestone 
center  and  is  used  by  automobiles  and  car¬ 
riages  as  well  as  people  on  foot. 

In  another  of  the  photographs  a  box 
hedge  with  a  low  brick  wall  at  its  base 
running  across  the  front  of  the  entire  lot 
conceals  the  walk  to  the  house  and  gives 
it  a  privacy  that  is  impossible  when  the 
path  leads  directly  from  the  door  to  the 
sidewalk.  Having  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  at  one  end  of  the  hedge  gives  a 
larger  unbroken  stretch  of  lawn  and  makes 
a  charming  setting.  This  house  is  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  in  its  simplicity  and  modest 
individuality.  The  wide  hospitable  door 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  wide  win¬ 
dows,  simply  draped,  and  the  lazy  broad 
spreading  roof.  The  little  tubs  in  which 
are  planted  palms  and  bay  trees  are  the 
evolution  from  a  very  common  article.  They 
are  the  casks  in  which  the  Japanese  import 
fish,  the  chief  dish  of  their  diet,  from 
their  own  country.  They  are  cleaned  and 
varnished,  but  the  Japanese  characters  re¬ 
lating  to  shipping  may  still  be  found  upon 
them.  The  backyard  of  this  bungalow 
shows  a  pleasant  absence  of  the  ash  can. 
Indeed,  the  glass  milk  bottles  on  the  step 
rail  seem  the  sole  indication  that  this  is 
the  rear  view  of  the  house.  The  brick 
walk  at  the  base  of  the  hedge  along  the 
front  is  carried  part  way  back  to  form  the 
dividing  line  from  the  adjoining  lot  and  is 
completed  in  the  rear  angle  by  a  line  of 
small  evergreen  trees  which  in  time  will 
form  an  effective  screen  about  the  clothes 
yard. 

Another  design  shows  a  wall  of  cobble¬ 
stones  and  burnt  brick  behind  which  Cali¬ 
fornian  vegetation  has  run  riot.  The 
house  looks  out  through  a  mass  of  flower¬ 
ing  vines  and  swaying  foliage  and  suggests 
the  blossom  shrouded  dwellings  of  Japan. 
The  wall  is  very  well  built,  the  stones 


carefully  selected  and  graduated  in  size, 
and  the  result  is  a  study  in  color.  Six 
greenish  blue  porcelain  tiles  are  grouped 
and  inserted  in  the  rich  red  background 
of  the  brick;  a  Japanese  lantern  and  bowl 
in  dull  bronze  break  the  hard  line  of  the 
wall  top  and  add  a  third  rich  color  tone 
to  the  whole. 

Few  things  so  pique  the  curiosity  as  a 
gate  in  a  wall,  above  whose  top  comes  the 
cool  suggestion  of  green  garden  closes  and 
rose-twined  summer  pavilions.  This  gate 
illustrated,  not  quite  concealing  the  flight 
of  steps  behind  it,  is  a  fit  entrance  to  the 
most  delightful  garden  fancy  can  rear. 
The  heavy  pine  timbers  are  smoothed  but 
unstained  and  under  the  action  of  the 
weather  have  taken  on  the  soft  gray  of 
driftwood.  Between  the  crosspieces  are 
set  porcelain  tiles,  the  color  of  verdigrised 
bronze;  the  dull  green  leaves  of  a  mag¬ 
nolia  tree  shade  it  from  within  and  it 
hangs  between  posts  of  gray  cobblestone 
and  deep  red  brick.  One  of  the  posts  is 
overrun  with  ivy  and  climbing  roses  and 
surmounted  by  an  Oriental  bronze  bowl 
filled  with  some  small  white  flower.  A 
very  sluggish  imagination  indeed  would  be 
his  who  knocked  at  this  gate  without  a 
thrill. 

The  well  known  difficulty  of  planning 
an  attractive  rear  to  a  house  built  on  a 
hillside  seems  quite  simply  and  happily 
met  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tions.  A  brick  walk  along  the  base  of  a 
high  buttressed  wall  leads  to  the  back 
door.  On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  the 
slope  has  been  graded  up  to  form  a  bank, 
giving  a  finish  and  balance  to  the  entrance. 
The  usual  gloom  and  dampness  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  dispelled  by  the  cheerful 
California  flowers  growing  above  the  wall 
and  lining  the  bank,  while  the  two  odd 
Japanese  bowls  holding  miniature  trees  do 
much  to  break  the  severity  of  the  long 
straight  lines  necessary  to  the  building  on 
such  a  situation. 
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INTERESTING  TIMBER  CONSTRUCTION  IN  A 
CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW 


The  bungalow  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration  was  designed 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Buchanan  for  Mr. 
Furrows  of  Pasadena,  California. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the 
graceful  proportions  and  structural  effects 
of  this  little  dwelling  suggest  the  simplicity 
of  the  wooden  temples  of  the  early  Greeks. 

The  roof  has  a  projection  of  three  feet 
at  the  eaves,  which  makes  the  building 
appear  lower  than  it  is.  The  timbers  that 
support  it  are  exposed,  which  relieves  the 


PASADENA  bungalow: 
FLOOR  PLAN. 


long  edges  of  the  slopes  and  gives  the  key¬ 
note  of  sturdiness  to  the  whole  structure. 
The  house  is  covered  with  8-inch  clap¬ 
boards  one  inch  thick,  and  the  heavy 
shadows  cast  by  their  overlapping  edges 
maintain,  even  from  a  distance,  the  rugged 
aspect  of  the  construction. 

As  the  building  has  but  one  story,  and 
no  window  is  necessary  above  the  porch, 
the  raised  lattice  in  the  gable  is  purely 
decorative.  It  is  built  on  a  heavy  cross¬ 
piece  and  six  uprights  and  suggests  the 
exposed  timber  construction  found  in  the 
roof,  the  window-casings  and  the  porch. 
This  gives  the  decoration  the  added  charm 
of  consistency.  Furthermore,  the  lattice 
completes  a  pleasing  proportion  of  spaces 
on  the  front  of  the  house.  In  merely  a 
passing  glance  the  eye  is  conscious  of  the 
harmony  between  the  narrow  cobblestone 
parapet,  the  broad  shadow  of  the  porch 
opening,  the  rough  space  of  clapboarding 
and  the  darker  area  of  the  lattice.  A 
similar  proportion  is  found  in  the  intervals 
between  the  exposed  roof  supports. 

The  sharp  corners  of  the  porch  opening 
are  blunted  by  two  beams  running  diag¬ 
onally  from  the  box  pillars  that  support 
the  porch  roof  to  the  porch  ceiling,  and  the 
general  outline  is  softened  by  a  rich  cur¬ 
tain  of  vines.  The  porch  is  under  the  main 
roof  so  that  the  pillars  covered  with  the 
same  siding  have  the  novel  appearance  of 
being  a  continuation  of  the  front  wall  of 
the  house.  It  has  a  concrete  floor  and  is 
ceiled  with  narrow  pine  boards  left  in  the 
natural  color  and  varnished.  The  entire 
building  is  stained  a  moss  green. 

Within,  the  house  is  quite  as  attractive 
as  without.  The  living  room,  dining  room 
and  the  den,  connected  with  the  latter  by 
sliding  doors,  are  floored  with  selected 
Oregon  pine  stained  to  give  the  effect  of 
Flemish  oak.  The  ceilings  are  finished 
with  plaster  between  the  box  beams,  which 
are  set  four  feet  apart. 

The  fireplace  in  the  living  room  is  very 
simple ;  the  hearth  is  of  square  tiles ;  the 
chimneypiece  of  red  brick  with  a  shelf  of 
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A  CLAPBOARD  BUNGALOW  OF  UNUSUALLY  INTERESTING  TIMBER 
CONSTRUCTION,  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  FURROWS  OF  PASADENA. 

PORCH  OF  THE  BUNGALOW,  SHOWING  BOX  PILLARS  AND  COB¬ 
BLESTONE  PARAPET. 


SHOWING  INTERESTING  EFFECT  OF  DINING  ROOM  RAISED 
SEVERAL  FEET  ABOVE  LIVING  ROOM  FLOOR. 

SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FIREPLACE  AT  ONE  END  OF  THE 
LIVING  ROOM. 


HOW  “MISSION”  FURNITURE  WAS  NAMED 


thick  pine  board.  The  little  casements  on 
either  side  of  the  chimneypiece  with  built- 
in  seats  below  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
interest  of  that  end  of  the  room. 

The  dining  room  has  the  novelty  of 
being  raised  a  step  or  two  above  the  living 
room.  As  is  usual  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  length  of  the  two  rooms  is 
emphasized.  It  is  the  more  attractive  in 
this  case  because  the  porch,  a  good-sized 
room  in  itself,  opens  directly  into  the  living 
room.  Thus  a  very  pretty  vista  is  got 
from  either  end.  The  dining  room  is 
made  especially  effective  by  the  amount  of 
woodwork  in  it,  which  gives  it  a  character 
of  its  own  and  makes  the  necessary  con¬ 
trast  to  the  room  above  which  it  is  raised. 
It  is  wainscoted  with  V- jointed  boards  to 
the  ceiling,  which  is  rough  plastered  and 
tinted  a  golden  brown.  Except  for  the 
wainscoting  in  the  dining  room,  the  in¬ 
terior  walls  are  all  plastered  and  tinted. 
The  sideboard,  about  ten  feet  in  width,  is 
built  in  and  runs  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  the 
doors  are  of  leaded  glass.  The  glint  of 
glass,  as  one  looks  into  the  room,  is  pleas¬ 


antly  repeated  by  the  doors  of  the  book¬ 
cases,  also  built  in  and  running  between 
the  square  pillars  on  either  side  of  the 
steps  and  the  narrow  partitions  between 
the  living  room  and  dining  room. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rest  of  the 
house  is  given  in  plan  and  shows  its 
delightful  roominess  and  ample  allowance 
for  closets  of  every  description.  The 
kitchen  and  bathroom  are  finished  with 
white  enamel. 

In  view  of  the  beauty  and  comfort  of 
this  little  house,  the  tabulation  of  cost 


given  below  amounts  to  a  surprisingly 
small  total: 

Lumber .  $700.00 

Carpenter  Labor .  660.00 

Mill  Work .  350.00 

Paint  and  Stain .  250.00 

Masonry  and  Plaster .  422.00 

Hardware .  1 10.00 

Electric  Work .  45*00 

Tin  and  Galvanized  Iron.  50.00 
Plumbing .  330.00 


Total . $2917.00 


HOW  “MISSION  ”  FURNITURE  WAS  NAMED 


People  often  ask  about  the  origin 
of  “mission”  furniture  and  how  it 
came  by  that  name.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  first  pieces  were 
discovered  in  the  California  Missions  and 
that  these  served  as  models  for  all  the 
“mission”  furniture  which  followed. 

This  is  an  interesting  story,  but  the 
fact  is  no  less  interesting,  because  of  the 
commercial  cleverness  that  saw  and  took 
instant  advantage  of  the  power  of  a  more 
or  less  sentimental  association.  The  real 
origin  of  “mission”  furniture  is  this:  A 
number  of  years  ago  a  manufacturer 
made  two  very  clumsy  chairs,  the  legs  of 
which  were  merely  three-inch  posts,  the 
l^cks  straight,  and  the  whole  construc¬ 
tion  crude  to  a  degree.  They  were  shown 
at  a  spring  exhibition  of  furniture,  where 
they  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as 
a  novelty.  It  was  just  at  the  time  that 
the  California  Missions  were  exciting 


much  attention,  and  a  clever  Chicago 
dealer,  seeing  the  advertising  value  that 
lay  in  the  idea,  bought  both  pieces  and 
advertised  them  as  having  been  found  in 
the  California  Missions. 

Another  dealer,  who  possesses  a  genius 
for  inventing  or  choosing  exactly  the 
right  name  for  a  thing,  saw  these  chairs 
and  was  inspired  with  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  make  a  small  line  of 
this  furniture  and  name  it  “mission”  fur¬ 
niture.  The  illusion  was  carried  out  by 
the  fact  that  he  put  a  Maltese  cross 
wherever  it  would  go,  between  the  rails 
of  the  back  and  down  at  the  sides;  in 
fact,  it  was  woven  into  the  construction 
so  that  it  was  the  prominent  feature  and 
naturally  increased  the  belief  in  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  origin  of  the  chair.  The 
mingling  of  novelty  and  romance  instant¬ 
ly  pleased  the  public,  and  the  vogue  of 
“mission”  furniture  was  assured. 
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THE  AUBUSSON  LOOMS:  WHERE  AMERICAN 
TAPESTRIES  ARE  DESIGNED  AND  WOVEN  BY 
AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST,  ALBERT  HERTER 


Romance  was  the  real  thread  with 
which  the  wonderful  tapestries  of 
the  Renaissance  were  woven.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  minstrels  in 
those  days  to  sing  tales  of  honorable  ad¬ 
venture  to  the  hero  of  the  feast,  and  trou¬ 
badours  to  mention  feats  of  daring  in 
lingering  cadences  below  casements  half 
closed,  and  oratorical  poets  for  continuous 
performances  after  tournaments  and  bat¬ 
tles.  But  these  musical  and  poetical  pre¬ 
sentations  were  but  the  masculine  point  of 
view  toward  the  making  of  adventurous 
history.  It  was  in  the  hand-wrought 
tapestries  of  Mediaeval  times  that  the  gen¬ 
tler  romances  were  told,  woven  in  quaint 
grotesque  expression  by  the  women  who 
saw  life  from  castle  windows  or  from  the 
high  set  dais.  In  these  faded  sketches  of 
Mediaeval  times  one  sees  not  merely  the 
bold  warrior  who  rode  away  to  joyous 
deeds  of  pillage  and  high  carnage;  it  is 
rather  the  lover,  the  valiant  soul,  the  man 
who  left  warm  kisses  on  weeping  eyes, 
that  the  lady  wove  through  the  long  spirit¬ 
less  days  of  loneliness  in  her  high  tower. 
If  she  were  but  young  enough,  she  found 
threads  of  color  sufficiently  beautiful  to 
portray  the  knight  of  her  heart  who  went 
forth  to  right  wrong,  to  help  the  weak, 
to  battle  bravely  for  the  ribbon  he  wore, 
taken  from  her  long  braids.  And  so  she 
wove  from  the  design  in  her  heart,  and 
the  tapestry  which  by  and  by  was  to  hang 
on  the  castle  wall  shows  her  lord  forth 


as  a  true  hero,  and  not  the  roisterer,  the 
bloody  chieftain,  the  cruel  tyrant  he  had 
been  painted  and  sung  by  the  other  men 
of  strife.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  boy  who  is 
the  central  figure  of  a  more  delicate 
tapestry,  a  boy  clanking  his  sword  gaily, 
singing  exultingly  of  the  fray,  longing  for 
that  experience  which  he  has  never  lived 
and  which  the  weaver  of  tapestries  has 
so  dreaded.  And  we  know  from  the 
beauty  and  the  courage  and  the  splendid¬ 
ness  of  the  lad  that  he  is  the  first-born 
of  the  lady  who  wove  him  into  her  picture 
with  sighs  and  memories  of  his  cradle 
beauty  and  the  fancy  that  the  hand  at  the 
sword  was  still  clinging  to  her  neck  with 
a  little  child’s  first  heart-break. 

For  women  who  live  far  from  other 
womenkind,  who  know  men  only  as  war¬ 
riors  or  lovers,  whose  man-child  is  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  he  grows  into  gentle 
chivalry,  women  who  may  not  toil  for 
themselves  or  for  others,  such  must  ex¬ 
press  much  of  the  inner  sentiment  of  life 
in  whatever  medium  is  allowed  their 
fancy.  And  so  we  turn  to  the  old  tapes¬ 
tries  of  those  bygone  days  for  the  real 
stories  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  tenderness 
and  tragedy,  which  the  women  found  in 
those  times  of  great  romance  and,  for 
them,  great  reticence  and  deprivation.  And 
also  in  the  tapestries  we  find  all  the  sense 
of  beauty  that  these  isolated  women  gain¬ 
ed  from  watching  the  stars  on  nights 
when  sons  or  lovers  did  not  come  back; 
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A  LOW  WARP  LOOM  IN  THE  WORKROOM  WHERE 
THE  HERTER  TAPESTRIES  ARE  WOVEN. 


TWO  CURTAINS  OF  INTEKESTINC  THOUGH  SIMPLE  DESIGNS 
FROM  THE  AUnUSSON  LOOMS:  DESIGNS  AND  GORGEOUS  COLOR 
SCHEMES  ARE  BY  ALBERT  HERTER. 


LOOMS  FOR  AMERICAN  TAPESTRIES 


from  the  return  of  spring;  from  the  rare 
sweetness  of  midsummer  days  in  gardens 
behind  wide  moats ;  and,  too,  all  they 
dared  hope  of  true  devotion,  of  faithful¬ 
ness,  was  gathered  up  in  the  many-color¬ 
ed  threads  and  held  as  a  witness  to  their 
pride  in  the  men  of  the  castle  and  to  their 
joy  in  adorning  it.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
beauty  of  color  and  the  most  excellent 
craftsmanship  of  these  old  tapestries 
which  stimulate  our  interest,  there  is  also 
an  intimate  sense  of  a  personal  confidence 
received,  and  it  is  this  which  renders  the 
imitation  of  such  work  a  foolish  travesty 
and  an  impertinence  to  art  and  sentiment. 

And  so  as  we  move  from  one  condition 
of  civilization  to  another,  we  desire  in  the 
craftwork  of  each  country  and  generation 
this  same  intimate  expression  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  person  and  the  nation; 
of  the  different  life  and  the  personality 
which  grows  out  of  the  nation;  and  we 
are  mainly  interested  in  such  expression 
as  the  record  of  the  sentiment  of  the  times. 
But  to  imitate  merely  the  symbol  of  this 
sentiment  is  to  lose  its  original  value  and 
to  leave  it  a  vacant  spiritless  thing. 

Today  here  in  America  a  few  of  us  have 
at  last  grown  to  understand  this  truth,  that 
the  art  of  each  day  is  but  the  adequate 
expression  of  the  intimacies  of  a  period, 
that  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  art  archives 
of  the  world  we  must  portray  our  lives, 
our  own  sentiment  about  life  in  our  hand¬ 
icrafts  as  well  as  in  our  more  illusive  arts. 
If  we  are  to  have  American  tapestries 
they  must  be  woven  out  of  American  ro¬ 
mance,  the  warp  and  woof  must  be  the 
experience  of  the  life  we  know,  our  own 
impressions  of  beauty  in  relation  to  this 
life.  And  there  is  more  beauty  at  hand 
than  the  most  ardent  of  us  has  ever 
dreamed  of  in  this  new  country.  It  is  blind¬ 
ness,  not  lack  of  beauty,  that  we  have 
suffered  from.  To  be  sure,  in  a  small  way 
some  of  the  American  craftsmen  have 
commenced  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
native  beauty  in  the  creation  of  distinctive 
expression  in  American  crafts.  Our  pot¬ 
tery,  some  of  our  rugs,  most  of  our 
stained  glass  work,  are  really  beautiful 


records  of  certain  fundamentals  of  our 
civilization. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  establish  a  well 
regulated  commercial  basis  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  our  industrial  work  to  the 
world,  and  yet  this  financial  basis  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  crafts¬ 
manship  in  this  country,  where  the  dilet¬ 
tante  spirit  in  art  is  necessarily  small.  We 
may  work  behind  a  casement  window  if 
our  taste  so  inclines  us,  but  more  often 
than  not  the  product  of  our  looms  may 
not  even  decorate  the  low  walls  of  our 
little  castles ;  instead,  our  craftsman  us¬ 
ually  must  spin  that  he  and  the  landlord 
may  not  part  company.  Here  in  America 
we  have  developed  an  economic  condition 
of  self-supporting  individuals.  Little  by 
little  groups  of  these  individuals  here  and 
there  have  grown  to  prefer  to  gain  this 
support  by  a  willingness  and  ability  to  do 
the  beautiful  things  possible  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  people  who  would  like  to  have 
them.  And  this  necessitates  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis  for  the  success  of  industrial  art 
conditions.  A  better  thing  for  the  country 
could  scarcely  be  imagined  than  a  proper 
standard  for  commercializing  industrial 
art,  making  it  sufficiently  remunerative  for 
people  to  do  creative  things  beautifully 
and  yet  keeping  the  prices  within  such 
boundaries  that  the  appreciative,  who  are 
not  always  the  rich,  may  find  it  possible 
to  have  only  articles  which  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  in  their  homes. 

Mainly  here  in  America  we  prefer  to 
imagine  ourselves  very  elegant,  we  have  a 
“personal  aristocracy.”  (I  believe  this  is 
the  way  we  put  it.)  “Not  mere  titles,  but 
something  even  a  shade  finer,” — if  we 
were  only  quite  frank  about  it.  And  many 
of  us  create  a  separate  patent  of  nobility 
for  our  own  interest  according  to  our  own 
individuality.  We  isolate  ourselves  by  a 
proud  scorn  of  work.  However  vague 
we  may  be  about  hereditary  legislation, 
we  have  a  phrase  called  “the  real  lady,” 
which  becomes  the  shibboleth  of  personal 
aristocracy.  And  our  “real  lady”  never 
works.  Here  is  where  we  establish  the 
final  last  barrier  and  create  our  aris- 
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tocracy  of  idleness;  and  very  largely  up 
to  the  present  time  this  aristocracy  has 
been  somewhat  scornful  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts.  They  seemed  pretty  common, 
derived  from  the  word  industry,  compared 
with  the  more  useless  arts,  and  we  didn’t 
think  very  much  about  them  except  to 
classify  them. 

And  so  when  a  man  like  Albert  Herter, 
a  painter  of  achievement,  suddenly  with¬ 
out  saying  anything  much  about  it,  fills 
up  a  number  of  rooms  with  cotton  and 
silk  threads  and  dye  pots  and  looms 
and  starts  in  creating  new  designs  for 
American  tapestries,  we  are  somewhat 
astonished.  And  those  of  us  who  do 
not  think  wonder  why  an  artist  should 
go  in  for  the  work  of  the  artisan. 
And  then  we  learn  that  Mr.  Herter  not 
only  creates  his  own  designs,  but  that  he 
has  no  old-world  methods,  that  his  ideas 
are  new,  practical  and  beautiful,  adapted 
to  the  more  simple  American  way  of  liv¬ 
ing,  worked  out  in  colors  which  are  suited 
to  our  own  climate,  to  the  woods  with 
which  we  furnish  our  interiors,  to  our 
kind  of  beauty  which  springs  from  asso¬ 
ciation  with  brilliant  skies  and  gorgeous 
autumns  and  flaming  midsummers,  and  we 
are  surprised  to  hear  that  his  textures  are 
durable,  of  the  kind  which  nice  people 
crave  where  beauty  is  involved.  And 
slowly  we  begin  to  forget  our  vulgar  aris¬ 
tocratic  pretensions  and  we  wonder  if 
there  isn’t  somewhere  a  fine  height  of 
democratic  level,  a  height  of  beauty  and 
a  wide  level  of' interest  in  it. 

We  have  a  sentimental  idea  that  Mr. 
Herter  is  doing  in  his  own  way  what  the 
tapestry  weavers  did  in  the  old  moated 
granges.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Herter’s  first  experiments  with  weaving 
were  made  because  he  could  not  find  the 
sort  of  draperies  with  which  he  wished 
to  furnish  his  own  home.  He  wanted 
modem  things  for  a  modern  house,  not 
antique  or  imitation  antique,  or  any  crazy 
Art  Nouveau  designs,  just  beautiful  mate¬ 
rials  in  rich  tones  suited  to  the  way  he 
thought  and  lived.  And  he  had  to  make 
them.  There  were  none  in  America.  He 


could  find  beautiful  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows,  gorgeous  as  a  New  England  autumn 
day,  and  pottery  in  the  tones  which  sug¬ 
gest  the  soil  which  feeds  the  roots  of  our 
oak  and  maple,  sumac  and  woodbine;  and 
here  and  there  he  discovered  a  rug  that 
was  simple  and  in  harmony  with  the  ideal 
he  had  set  himself,  but  no  draperies,  noth¬ 
ing  for  doorways  or  chair  covering  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  country.  And  so 
from  the  richness  of  an  imagination  which 
has  always  been  open  to  all  the  fresh 
beauty  of  his  own  land  and  with  a  prac¬ 
tical  American  mind  that  would  have  only 
such  measure  of  labor  and  expense  as 
suited  his  purpose,  he  began  making  car¬ 
toons  for  his  draperies;  he  dyed  strands 
of  cotton  and  silk,  gathered  together  his 
gold  threads,  found  a  few  French  artisans 
who  had  seen  hand  looms  before,  and  his 
new  venture  was  under  way. 

The  result  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
a  totally  new  expression  of  beauty  in  in¬ 
dustrial  art  for  this  country,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  looms  so  far  seems  to  be  signif¬ 
icant,  vital  and  native.  The  Aubusson 
Looms,  Mr.  Herter  calls  his  workshops, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  are  bound  to  be 
known  as  the  Herter  Looms ;  because  the 
title  he  has  given  them  means  merely  that 
he  is  using  somewhat  the  same  looms,  the 
“low  warp,”  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  manufacturies  at  Aubusson.  But  the 
significant  fact  to  the  American  people  is 
that  Mr.  Herter  created  this  industry,  orig¬ 
inating  designs  and  overseeing  their  execu¬ 
tion.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  of 
the  “Herter  looms”  is  most  interestingly 
suggestive  of  characteristics  which  we  have 
grown  to  definitely  associate  with  the 
American  idea.  One  might  designate  these 
draperies  as  informal  in  expression,  for 
Mr.  Herter  has  no  restrictions  as  to  mate¬ 
rials  or  combinations  of  materials,  as  to 
colors  or  color  combinations,  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  work  is  fearless,  audacious 
— witness  the  splashes  of  gold  and  the 
startling  accents  of  black.  An  immense 
variation  of  texture  is  acquired  by  dyeing 
a  variety  of  threads  with  the  same  dye; 
smooth  threads  and  rough  threads,  the 
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finished  silk  and  the  raw  silk  in  the  same 
tone  bring  out  the  suggestion  of  variation 
in  color.  And  then  beside  this,  there  is 
variation  in  the  spinning  of  the  threads 
and  combinations  of  cotton  with  silk,  or 
wool  with  linen,  whatever  suggests  itself 
to  Mr.  Herter  as  significant  in  texture 
he  does  freely.  He  not  only  is  familiar 
with  the  spinning  of  the  threads,  but  he 
oversees  all  the  dyeing,  so  that  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  investigation  and  of 
seizing  upon  all  the  extraordinary  beauty 
which  is  so  often  the  result  of  accident, 
the  unexpected  development  of  the  labora¬ 
tory.  Gold  threads,  bright  or  dull,  he 
uses  freely  with  cotton  or  silk,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  are  no  traditions  or  for¬ 
mulas  to  hold  back  his  hand;  he  permits 
himself  a  new  sensation  of  beauty  as  often 
as  possible.  The  simplest  stuffs  he  de¬ 
lights  to  weave  into  tapestry  with  such 
gorgeousness  of  effect  in  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  that  there  is  an  association  in  the 
mind  with  the  sort  of  outdoor  beauty 
which  here  in  America  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  find  stimulating. 

It  is  really  wonderful,  the  sheen,  the 
sense  of  the  vibration  of  light,  which  Mr. 
Herter  has  achieved  in  his  textures,  not 
by  expense,  but  by  experience,  by  under¬ 
standing  all  the  whimsical  expression  pos¬ 
sible  in  his  threads,  his  dyes  and  looms. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  whimsical  in  the 
execution.  There  is  a  sense  of  purpose  in 
his  designs  and  in  his  color ;  not  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  an  endless  chain  of  incidents,  as 
was  the  habit  of  the  Mediaeval  weavers, 
but  with  the  definite  intention  of  express¬ 
ing  in  the  form  and  in  the  color  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  tapestries  are  made ; 
that  is,  modern  American  life  with  often 
great  culture  of  mind  and  simplicity  of 
daily  life.  The  effect  of  the  work  is  as 
far  removed  from  crudeness  as  is  the 
beauty  of  an  opal  matrix,  or  the  subtle 
diffusion  of  color  in  a  peacock  feather, 
and  yet  there  is  always  a  suggestion  of 
brilliancy,  of  vital  lasting  tone,  something 
to  remember,  something  stimulating,  but 
well  adjusted  in  spite  of  its  insistence.  In 
a  single  drapery  you  may  find  “sentences” 


in  rose  bloom,  repeated  exclamation  points 
of  gold,  vehement  adjectives  in  black,  and 
so  the  story  is  told. 

And  yet  with  all  the  originality  shown 
in  these  new  tapestries,  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Herter  is  not  conscious  of  trying  to  create 
novelties  or  to  originate  an  eccentricity 
which  the  public  will  recognize.  He  is  not 
apparently  endeavoring  to  impress  his  own 
personality  upon  his  work  and  to  create 
Herter  tones  or  Herter  designs.  There  is 
no  overreaching  either  for  audacity  or  mor¬ 
bid  restraint,  but  a  just  appreciation  of 
light  and  shadow.  Having  given  up  for¬ 
eign  traditions,  Mr.  Herter  is  not  seeking 
to  establish  new  ones  for  America. 

The  work  of  these  looms  is  realistic  in 
so  much  as  it  is  fresh,  spontaneous,  a  part 
of  the  beauty  one  feels  akin  to.  It  is  im¬ 
pressionistic,  as  it  suggests  rather  than 
instructs.  It  is  so  far  away  from  the  Art 
Nouveau  twists  and  tangles  and  impotent 
involutions  that  it  cannot  fail  to  carry  a 
blessing  of  sanity  to  the  wholesome  mind¬ 
ed.  A  single  curtain  or  rug  never  seems 
crowded  or  over-colored  and  you  never 
have  a  sense  of  exhaustion  from  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  too  much  labor  for  a  result. 
In  scheme  of  execution  the  work  rather 
recalls  the  methods  of  the  Spanish  painter, 
Sorolla,  the  seeing  clearly  and  definitely 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  the  achieving 
of  it  capably  and  swiftly. 

The  looms  are  at  present  running  in  a 
picturesque  old  studio  just  east  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  workmen,  in  spite  of  the 
American  quality  of  the  product,  are  main¬ 
ly  Frenchmen  (for  in  America  as  a  rule 
our  good  craftsmen  are  all  poor  painters). 

Mr.  Herter  has  not  given  up  his  work 
as  a  painter  of  glorious  color  and  rare 
decorative  quality.  His  mornings  are 
spent  in  his  studio  before  his  easel,  but 
his  afternoons  are  given  over  to  the  looms, 
examining  threads,  testing  colors  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  weaving  or  designing  patterns 
that  will  enable  him  to  bring  out  of  his 
looms  such  splendor  of  color  and  beauty 
of  texture  as  only  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Orient,  of  old  Japan  or  Medieval  Spain 
have  ever  dreamed  of. 
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General. — While  trying,  as  described  in 
the  last  paper,  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
resist  stencil  paste  for  some  of  my  crafts¬ 
men  friends,  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  process  known  and  practiced  in  the 
East  for  hundreds  of  years,  where  pat¬ 
terns  were  produced  on  cloth  by  the  use, 
as  a  resist,  of  molten  beeswax.  Thanks  to 
a  friend  who  had  studied  the  process  in 
Java,  some  idea  was  obtained  of  the  simple 
apparatus  used  by  the  natives  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  process.  We  soon  de¬ 
signed  some  more  or  less  satisfactory 
tjentangs  or,  as  we  called  them,  “teapots,” 
for  pouring  and  spreading  the  wax  on  the 
cloth,  and  in  a  very  few  days  some  of  my 
friends  were  amusing  themselves  by  ex¬ 
perimenting,  more  or  less  successfully, 
with  this  ancient  process  adapted  to  mod¬ 
ern  dyestufifs. 

During  the  past  year  this  process  has 
been  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Several 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  journals, 
schools  of  Batik  have  been  started  in 
Europe,  and  much  interesting  work 
has  been  turned  out  from  them,  while  in 
New  York  a  small  but  energetic  firm  has 
been  actively  pushing  the  sale  and  use  of 
a  new  apparatus  to  replace  the  ancient 
ijentang,  and  has  been  widely  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  the  art  as  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  handicraft  work. 

Historical. — The  Batik,  or  wax  resist 
process,  has  been  known  and  used  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  East  for  a  very  long 
period.  In  Madras  one  variety  of  the 
process  was  in  use  at  least  five  hundred 
years  ago  for  making  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  Palampoor  goods,  and  in  Java, 
where  the  greatest  development  of  the 
process  has  taken  place,  there  exist  far  in 
the  interior  some  famous  Buddhist  ruins, 
supposed  to  be  1200  or  1300  years  old, 
containing  sculptured  figures  clothed  in 
sarongs  ornamented  with  Batik,  almost,  if 
not  quite,  identical  with  the  garments  and 
patterns  used  at  the  present  day. 


During  the  last  few  years  careful  studies 
have  been  made  of  the  process,  and  the 
Dutch  Government,  especially,  has  en¬ 
deavored  with  considerable  success  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  Europe.  It  was  amusing 
to  notice  that  in  one  of  the  reports  issued 
by  the  Dutch  Government  on  this  subject 
it  was  stated  that  none  of  the  modem  dye¬ 
stuffs  could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
and  that  the  only  colors  that  could  be  rec¬ 
ommended  as  fast  to  light  were  the  old 
vegetable  dyestuffs  applied  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  and  troublesome  methods  of  past 
ages.  This  curiously  unscientific  attitude 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  success 
of  the  process  in  Western  lands  and  is 
only  now  being  abandoned. 

A  great  mass  of  detailed  information 
about  the  history,  technique  and  designs 
of  the  Javanese  process  has  been  set  down 
in  a  monumental  work:  “Die  Batik-kunst 
in  Niederlandisch  Indien,”  published  by 
the  Dutch  Government  in  1899.  Perhaps 
of  more  interest  to  the  non-scientific 
reader  is  a  short  but  well  written  account 
of  “Battack  Printing  in  Java,”  read  before 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  in  1906  by  an  English  chemist, 
John  Allan,  who  spent  several  months 
among  the  natives,  studying  the  process  at 
first-hand. 

According  to  these  authorities  the  Java¬ 
nese  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  natives  of 
Malaysia,  wear  garments  simple  enough  in 
style  and  cut,  but  elaborately  decorated 
with  great  variety  of  color  and  design. 
The  principal  garment,  common  to  both 
men  and  women,  is  the  sarong,  in  shape 
not  unlike  a  large  and  elongated  bath 
towel,  which,  according  to  the  desire  and 
sex  of  the  owner,  may  be  made  to  serve  as 
trousers  or  skirt,  overcoat  or  blanket,  and 
is  the  universal  bathing  costume.  It  is 
made  of  calico,  generally  from  Lancashire 
or  Holland,  and  as  the  natives,  both  men 
and  women,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  bath¬ 
ing,  the  colors  must  be  fast  enough  to 
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stand  constant  exposure  to  water  as  well 
as  to  the  fierce  tropical  sun. 

They  also  wear  head-dresses  made  from 
squares  of  calico,  dyed  with  square  centers 
of  plain  color  and  elaborately  decorated 
outside;  and  slendangs,  a  kind  of  girdle  or 
shawl,  usually  made  of  silk  and  less  elabo¬ 
rate  in  decoration.  The  costume  is  com¬ 
pleted  for  full  dress  occasions  by  a  thin 
shirt  or  chemise  and  a  light  jacket. 

For  producing  the  designs  on  the 
sarongs,  the  process  of  wax  resist  is  gen¬ 
erally  employed.  But  the  slendangs  and 
expensive  garments  made  of  silk  are  often 
ornamented  by  a  different  process.  The 
design  is  applied  directly  to  them,  practi¬ 
cally  painted  on,  by  pressing  the  color  to 
the  fabric  from  collapsible  tubes  with  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  orifices,  the  colors  being  fixed, 
probably,  by  steaming  afterward.  This 
process  is  often  combined  with  the  wax 
process,  but  not  necessarily. 

The  Batik  process,  as  usually  meant,  is 
a  means  of  dyeing  in  which,  before  im¬ 
mersing  the  goods  in  the  dye  pot.  the  pat¬ 
terns  are  carefully  drawn  in  molten  bees¬ 
wax,  applied  from  a  little  copper  cup  with 
a  fine  spout  called,  as  before  mentioned,  a 
tjentang.  Frequently,  however,  to  save 
time,  the  wax  is  applied  by  a  metal  die  or 
block,  made  by  inserting  thin  strips  of 
sheet  brass  in  a  wooden  frame  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  brass  form  the  desired  pat¬ 
tern.  These  blocks,  provided  with  a  handle 
covered  with  cloth,  are  first  dipped  into 
the  molten  wax,  and  then  the  excess  is 
removed  by  pressing  against  a  pad,  which 
is  kept  warm  by  being  near  the  fire  of  the 
melting  pot.  The  pattern  is  thus  stamped 
onto  the  cloth  instead  of  being  poured  on 
from  a  small  spout  out  of  a  cup. 

In  India  the  wax  resist  is  often  com¬ 
bined  with  block  printing,  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  easy  to  apply  the  wax  through  a 
stencil,  either  with  a  brush  or  from  a 
tjentang,  or  to  get  reverse  effects  by  cut¬ 
ting  out  a  pattern  in  stiff  cardboard  or 
thin  metal,  as,  for  instance,  sheet  lead,  and 
then,  using  this  as  a  templet,  pouring  or 
painting  the  wax  around  it,  leaving  the 


pattern  in  the  original  cloth,  to  be  dyed 
later. 

The  wax  used  in  Java  for  pouring  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  bees¬ 
wax  or  an  impure  wax  .  imported  from 
Japan  for  this  purpose.  For  stamping  the 
patterns  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  stiffer  wax 
made  from  rosin  and  paraffin,  sometimes 
mixed  with  varnish  gums. 

The  principal  colors  used  in  Java  are 
indigo  blue  and  a  beautiful  golden-brown 
dye  made  from  the  bark  of  the  mango  tree. 
The  combination  of  these  gives  a  black,  so 
that  the  fine  old  sarongs  usually  contain 
white,  blue,  brown  and  black.  The  indigo 
is  applied  first,  and  all  the  cloth  excepting 
that  which  is  to  come  out  blue  or  black  is 
carefully  covered  with  the  wax.  After  the 
indigo  bath  (the  Javanese  use  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  vat)  the  color  is  set  by  oxidation.  The 
old  wax  is  then  all  washed  off  with  boiling 
soap  and  water,  and  after  drying,  the  wax 
is  again  applied  to  all  parts,  whether  white 
or  blue,  which  are  not  to  receive  the  brown 
dye.  The  latter  is  made  from  a  strong, 
syrupy  extract  of  mangrove  bark,  and  is 
used  without  mordanting,  the  color  being 
set  by  exposure  to  air.  As  the  dyes  must 
be  used  cold  to  avoid  melting  and  obliterat¬ 
ing  the  pattern,  the  goods  are  usually 
dipped  and  exposed  several  times  in  each 
bath  before  reaching  the  desired  shade. 
After  the  final  dyeing  the  wax  is  removed 
by  a  hot  bath  of  wood  ashes  or  soap,  and 
the  garment  is  pressed  out  ready  to  wear. 

When  it  is  desired,  the  natives  use  a 
variation  of  the  old  Turkey  red  process, 
dyeing  with  madder  root  upon  cloth  mor¬ 
danted  with  alum  and  oil.  The  wax  in 
this  case  acts  as  a  resist  against  the  alum 
mordant,  which  is  applied  cold,  and  thus 
prevents  the  dyestuff,  which  is  applied  at 
the  boil,  from  coloring  the  cloth  in  the 
protected  portions. 

The  peculiarity  of  all  these  Batik  goods, 
whether  from  the  East  or  made  at  home  or 
in  Europe,  is  the  characteristic  “crinkled” 
effect,  due  to  the  breaking  of  the  wax  upon 
the  cloth  in  the  process  of  dyeing,  thereby 
admitting  the  color  to  the  protected  cloth 
in  fine  lines  and  streaks.  This  distinguishes 
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the  wax  resist  work  from  the  previously 
described  paste  resist,  which  if  desired  will 
leave  a  smooth,  clean,  white  background, 
or  if  applied  more  lightly  will  give  back¬ 
grounds  shaded  uniformly  and  without 
irregular  lines  of  color. 

Modern  Batik  Work. — The  application 
of  the  artificial  dyestufifs  to  this  ancient 
process  has  simplified  it  greatly  and  has 
brought  it  within  the  scope  of  craftsmen 
in  general. 

Apparatus. — For  the  more  or  less 
mechanical  application  of  wax  to  cloth 
through  stencils  or  around  patterns  cut 
out  of  cardboard  or  metal,  a  small-sized 
flat  paint  brush  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  wax  should  be  melted  in  a  cup  or 
casserole  and  painted  on. 

A  broader  and  in  some  respects  more 
interesting  field  is  open,  however,  to  those 
who  use  the  wax  to  produce  designs  free¬ 
hand,  by  pouring  it  from  a  cup  with  a 
small  fine  spout.  In  using  either  the 
tjentang  or  “teapot”  a  great  deal  of  prac¬ 
tice  is  needed  to  get  good  results.  The 
heat  must  be  carefully  gauged,  for  if  too 
hot  the  wax  is  liable  to  run  over  every¬ 
thing,  while  if  too  cold  it  will  either  not 
pour  at  all  or  run  irregularly.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  it  from  dripping 
and  forming  blots  and  splashes  when  not 
desired.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  native  implement,  and  can  hardly  be 
avoided  except  by  using  the  Javanese 
practice  of  hanging  the  cloth  over  a  frame 
while  working  on  it,  so  that  the  cloth  is 
almost  vertical  and  is  not  lying  horizontal. 
The  tjentang  should  be  held  in  one  hand 
and  the  cloth  pressed  out  to  meet  it  with 
the  other  hand  from  the  back,  while  if 
care  is  taken  any  drip  of  the  wax  will  fall 
down  to  the  floor  or  table  and  not  touch 
the  cloth. 

An  entirely  new  idea  has  recently  been 
applied  to  the  art  of  Batik  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  (patented)  “wax  pencil,” 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  early  stylo- 
graphic  pens.  This  tool  is  made  of  heavy 
brass,  with  a  removable  wooden  holder, 
and  the  wax,  in  cylinders,  is  shoved  into  it 
from  the  top  after  removing  a  cap.  To 


melt  the  wax  the  wooden  holder  is  slipped 
off  and  the  pencil  is  heated  over  a  flame  or 
on  a  hot  electric  plate,  while  the  liquid  wax 
is  prevented  from  flowing  out  by  a  “needle 
valve,”  held  in  place  by  a  small  spiral 
spring.  To  use  the  tool,  the  holder  is 
slipped  over  the  body,  taking  care  not  to 
burn  the  fingers  in  so  doing,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  traced  in  just  the  same  way  that  it 
would  be  in  ink,  pressure  on  the  projecting 
needle  tip  relieving  the  valve  and  permit¬ 
ting  a  greater  or  lesser  flow  of  wax. 

These  instruments  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  more  convenient  to  draw 
with  than  the  little  cups  or  “teapots”  and 
on  hard  surfaces,  such  as  leather,  wood, 
bone,  metal,  etc.,  will  make  patterns  of 
greater  or  less  complexity  with  care  and 
precision.  They  are  not  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  in 
drawing  on  textiles,  as  the  needle  point  is 
apt  to  catch  in  the  surface  and  spoil  the 
lines.  They  certainly  need  considerable 
practice  before  they  can  be  depended  upon 
and  it  is  a  question  whether,  for  cloth, 
they  are  much  of  an  improvement  over  the 
simpler  and  cheaper  tjentangs. 

Composition  of  the  Wax. — For  satisfac¬ 
tory  work  in  Batik,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  composition  of  the  resist  ma¬ 
terials.  Pure  paraffin,  while  useful  for 
brush  application,  is  valueless  for  drawing 
because  it  runs  too  freely,  acting  on  cloth 
much  as  ink  does  on  blotting  paper.  Bees¬ 
wax,  on  the  other  hand,  when  at  the  proper 
temperature  runs  just  about  right,  but  it  is 
rather  too  soft  and  sticky  to  crackle  well, 
unless  in  very  cold  weather  or  when  ice  is 
used  in  the  dye  vat, — a  procedure  that  does 
not  assist  the  dyeing.  Besides  that,  bees¬ 
wax  is  pretty  expensive  and,  although  it 
is  possible  to  recover  most  of  it  from  the 
boiling-off  kettle,  there  is  no  need  of 
spending  money  unnecessarily. 

As  a  substitute  for  beeswax  it  is  quite 
possible  to  use  the  much  cheaper  mineral 
wax  known  to  chemists  as  ozokerite,  and, 
in  its  refined  state,  such  as  is  best  to  use 
for  this  purpose,  as  ceresine.  This  can  be 
advantageously  mixed  with  paraffin,  espe¬ 
cially  to  increase  its  crackling  properties, 
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and  should  have  some  rosin,  so  that  when 
on  large  surfaces  and  after  crackling  it 
will  adhere  to  the  cloth  and  not  break 
away  in  large  pieces.  We  have  not  made 
an  exhaustive  study  of  this  matter  so  far, 
but  have  found  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
rosin,  three  or  four  of  paraffin  and  five  of 
beeswax  or  ceresine  will  give  very  fair 
results. 

Dyes. — I  need  scarcely  say  here  to  my 
readers  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  now  to 
use  Vegetable  Dyes  for  obtaining  fast  and 
interesting  colors.  The  Sulphur  Dyes  or 
the  various  Vat  or  Indigo  Dyes  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fast  and  can  be  readily  applied  in  the 
cold  in  one  bath  to  both  cotton  and  linen. 
For  silk  the  Sulphur  Dyes  are  also  useful, 
if  the  goods  are  to  be  washed;  otherwise 
the  Acid  Dyes  or  the  Basic  Dyes  with 
acetic  acid  will  be  most  convenient. 

For  wood  it  is  probably  best  to  use  a 
solution  of  the  fast  Acid  Dyes  with  a  little 
acetic  or  formic  acid,  for  these  are  very 
fast  to  light,  and  penetrate  the  wood  better 
than  the  Basic  Dyes.  The  latter,  however, 
will  be  found  more  fast  to  washing.  These 
dyes  can  be  readily  applied  to  wood  with 
alcohol,  and  the  wax  can  be  taken  off  later 
with  a  hot  flatiron  and  blotting  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  hot  water.  Leather  can  be  dyed 
in  this  same  way. 

Bone  can  be  easily  dyed  by  this  process. 
The  white  parts  are  covered  with  wax  or 
paraffin  and  then  before  dyeing  a  little 

INDIGO  STENCIL  PASTE 

INCE  the  publication  of  the  article  on 
stenciling  in  the  April  Craftsman, 
several  inquiries  have  been  received  ask¬ 
ing  for  assistance  in  applying  indigo  to 
cotton  goods  by  the  aid  of  stencils.  We 
have,  accordingly,  been  making  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  subject  and  find 
that  there  is  no  very  serious  difficulty  in¬ 
volved.  The  indigo  must  be  reduced 
carefully  with  hydrosulphite  and  caustic 
soda,  as  described  in  a  previous  paper, — 
using  a  considerable  excess  of  reducing 
agent, — and  then  thickened  with  gum 
tragacanth  or  other  thickening  agent. 


acid— hydrochloric  or  sulphuric — diluted 
with  an  equal  amount  of  w'ater,  is  brushed 
on,  or  the  bone  is  immersed  in  it  until  the 
unprotected  parts  are  distinctly  affected. 
If  then  immersed  in  a  bath  of  Acid  Dye, 
with  a  little  free  acetic  acid,  they  will  take 
the  dye  readily,— without  this  previous 
treatment  with  acid  the  polish  of  the  bone 
may  interfere. 

This,  of  course,  amounts  to  etching  the 
bone,  before  dyeing  it.  If  instead  of  bone 
a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  copper  or  brass, 
is  used,  and  after  batiking  it  is  immersed 
in  a  bath  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  nitric 
acid,  the  protected  portion  will  remain 
smooth  and  raised,  and  the  exposed  parts 
will  be  etched  as  deeply  as  desired.  This 
furnishes  a  simple  and  interesting  method 
of  ornamenting  metal  work.  It  is  even 
possible  to  etch  wood  in  quite  an  effective 
manner  by  treating  the  batiked  surface 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  softens 
and  cuts  away  the  tissues,  so  that  they  can 
be  rubbed  off  later  in  hot  water  with  a 
stiff  bristle  brush. 

Of  course,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
especially  by  amateurs  wdth  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  chemistry,  in  the  use  of  these 
strong  chemicals,  but  a  comparatively  little 
experience  will  show  that  in  this  old  art 
of  Batik  there  are  endless  possibilities  for 
interesting  and  beautiful  handicraft  work 
of  many  varieties. 


This  paste,  thinned  to  the  proper  degree 
with  water,  can  be  brushed  into  the  slight¬ 
ly  dampened  cloth  through  a  stencil,  and 
should  then  be  immediately  fixed  by  a 
flatiron  or  hot  plate.  The  best  results 
come  from  using  a  hot  flatiron  laid  on  its 
side,  then  by  placing  a  dampened  cloth 
under  the  stenciled  goods  and  rubbing  it  on 
the  hot  iron,  the  steaming  will  be  quickly 
and  easily  accomplished.  After  this  the 
goods  are  washed  in  hot  soap  suds  to 
remove  the  gum  and  loose  dyestuff.  After 
drying  and  ironing  they  will  be  found  to  be 
exceedingly  fast  to  both  light  and  washing. 
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ORNAMENTAL  NEEDLEWORK;  AS  EXEMPLI¬ 
FIED  IN  CERTAIN  PICTURES  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE:  BY  KATHRINE SANGER  BRINLEY 


AS  testimony  for  the  handicrafts  in 
an  age  when  beauty  was  loved 
for  its  own  sake  and  everything 
was  worth  doing  well,  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  aside 
from  their  romantic  or  religious  interest, 
are  of  great  value,  because  underneath 
a  capacity  for  attaining  heights  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  depths  of  religious  fervor,  the 
Italians  possessed  then,  as  they  do  now, 
a  very  human  matter-of-fact  nature.  The 
world  of  sense  was  never  long  forgotten; 
this,  together  with  a  certain  delightful 
attitude  of  mind  which  conceived  of  the 
universe  itself  as  but  a  larger  Italy,  made 
these  early  painters  faithful  witnesses  for 
the  arts  of  their  own  time,  painstaking 
delineators  of  things  as  they  knew  them 
to  be  in  their  dear,  prevailing  Italy.  Care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  Italian  textiles  and 
needlework  now  in  museums,  added  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  pictures  of  those  rare 
centuries,  would  seem  to  prove  that  paint¬ 
ers  of  that  epoch  were  more  given  to  copy¬ 
ing  what  actually  existed  in  brocade,  tap¬ 
estry  or  embroidery  than  they  were  to 
invent  for  themselves  the  decorative  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  compositions.  To  cite  an 
example :  A  Florentine  fresco  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  contains  a  figure  clothed 
in  brocade  of  a  pronounced  pattern;  that 
same  pattern  is  shown  in  a  red  and  gold 
brocaded  velvet  dalmatic  of  the  same  cen¬ 
tury  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
And  again:  A  Madonna  and  Child  hang¬ 
ing  today  in  the  Louvre  shows  a  design 
in  the  border  of  the  Madonna’s  garment 
that  is  identically  the  same  as  one  set  forth 
in  a  pamphlet  of  needlework  patterns 
published  in  Venice  in  fifteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four.  Indeed,  seeking  through 
pictures  knowledge  of  the  Mediaeval  crafts 
is  at  once  alluring  and  educational. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  here  repro¬ 
duced  is  an  example  not  only  of  a  Ven¬ 
etian  painter’s  mastery  over  his  medium, 
but  also  of  the  more  intimate  art  of  the 
needle  in  those  days  of  fine  craftsman¬ 
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ship.  It  hangs  now  in  the  Louvre,  where 
its  compelling  loveliness  of  color,  its  deep 
untroubled  repose,  thrill  the  passerby  and 
bespeak  its  forgotten  creator  as  of  im¬ 
mortal  lineage. 

The  decorative  border  of  this  “dear 
Madonna’s”  robe  attracts  at  once.  I 
like  to  think  the  design  symbolic  of  those 
three  immortal  attributes:  Beauty,  Truth 
and  Love  united  in  the  eternal  circle  of 
Life — characteristic  of  the  painter’s  own 
time.  Recalling  the  Italian  love  of  the 
actual,  substantiated  in  many  pictures,  we 
may  feel  with  a  fair  measure  of  certainty 
that  this  is  a  reproduction  of  real  embroid¬ 
ery,  perhaps  even  worked  by  the  sitter’s 
own  beautiful  hands.  Thus  above  and 
beyond  its  artistic  value  the  design  stirs  a 
human  interest  that  reaches  across  the  gulf 
of  time  and  binds  by  a  silken  thread  the 
woman  of  today  to  her  sister  of  long  ago. 

A  luminous  green,  a  bit  of  heaven’s 
blue,  the  soft  sheen  of  pearls  and  just  a 
thread  of  black  are  found  in  this  painted 
band.  Perhaps  again  symbolic :  The  green 
of  earth,  the  black  of  sorrow,  pearls  for 
the  tears  of  human  pain,  which  purify 
and  fit  for  the  blue  of  heaven  itself.  Were 
the  original  larger,  no  doubt  we  should 
have  been  shown  the  stitches  as  well  as 
the  outlining  cord  and  jewels  in  that  part 
of  the  border  fully  worked  out.  However, 
stitches  found  in  fifteenth-century  em¬ 
broidery  of  kindred  character  may  with 
all  propriety  be  adapted  to  this  design, 
as  the  accompanying  reproduction  proves, 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  still  be¬ 
ing  preserved.  In  translating,  as  it  were, 
a  fifteenth-century  design  and  color 
scheme  into  twentieth-century  working 
material,  I  have  endeavored  to  be  faithful 
to  the  idiom  of  needlecraft  then  in  use, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  old  might  be  revealed 
in  the  new  version. 

Of  all  the  interesting  methods  of  stitch- 
ery  employed  at  the  time  this  picture  was 
painted,  those  for  the  working  of  gold 
and  silver  threads  are  most  frequently  met 


MADONNA  AND  CHILD  OF  THE  VENETIAN  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY:  THE  EMBROIDERY  OF  THE  MADONNA's 
ROBE  IS  ENLARGED  AND  REPRODUCED  IN  DETAIL  ON  PAGE  238. 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  EMBROIDERY  FROM  THE  V^ENETIAN 
madonna’s  ROBE,  DEVELOPED  WITH  THE  UTMOST 
(ARE  AS  TO  COLOR  AND  STITCH;  ALSO  PROPER  FRAME 
FOR  SETTING  EMBROIDERY. 


:medi^val  embroidery  made  practical 


with  in  such  fascinating  examples  as,  for 
instance,  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris,  pos¬ 
sesses.  And  of  the  various  ways  of  apply¬ 
ing  these  metal  threads  on  silk  surfaces, 
none  was  better  loved  and  certainly  none 
was  more  beautiful  than  the  couching  of 
double  threads  by  means  of  stitches  set 
in  certain  order  over  a  cord  foundation. 
But  before  proceeding  to  this  specifically, 
just  a  word  as  to  stitch  combinations. 
Before  needle  is  put  to  stuff,  an  embroidery 
pattern  should  be  planned  so  that  each  part 
is  given  the  stitch  that  will  best  express 
its  character,  yet  so  that  a  certain  family 
likeness  in  the  parts,  so  to  speak,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  unity  of  effect  in  the  completed 
whole.  Diversity  in  harmony  should  be 
the  needleworker’s  method.  Just  one  other 
suggestion  as  to  the  value  of  black  in  color¬ 
ed  embroidery,  which  is  so  often  ignored. 
The  Orientals,  with  their  keenly  cultivated 
decorative  sense,  can  best  teach  us  the  use 
of  this  sunless  color.  Nothing  so  quickly 
gives  quality  and  value  to  a  pattern  in 
color  as  the  introduction  of  the  right  note 
of  black. 

The  stitch  combination  employed  for  the 
working  of  this  design,  as  shown,  is  that 
which  was  used  for  the  working  of  a 
wonderful  piece  of  embroidery  now 
in  Paris,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  judicious  than  the  choice  those  old 
workers  displayed.  The  circle  of  this  pat¬ 
tern  is  worked  in  couched  gold  threads; 
the  intervening  figure  in  straight  stitch, 
with  couched  horizontal  bars,  and  all  the 
small  circles  in  buttonhole  stitch.  A  little 
consideration  will  discover  the  unifying 
characteristic  in  these  stitches,  yet  the 
total  effect  produced  is  of  a  pleasing 
diversity.  When  the  work  is  completed, 
pearls  (“nail-heads”)  are  sewed  in  the 
center  of  the  smaller  circles,  while  two 
slightly  separated  lines  of  black  cord  are 
couched  to  each  edge  of  the  pattern,  and 
give  a  telling  finish.  The  embroidery  re¬ 
produced  is  worked  in  gold,  green  and 
two  shades  of  pink  upon  pale  blue  firmly- 
woven  pongee. 

To  couch  gold  threads  in  the  fifteenth- 
century  way,  a  spindle  upon  which  the 


gold  is  wound  double  greatly  aids  in  ac¬ 
curately  directing  the  threads,  though  it 
is  not  essential.  Japanese  gold  thread  is 
ordinarily  the  most  satisfactory,  as  it  does 
not  tarnish.  Of  course,  such  work  must 
be  mounted  on  a  frame — it  cannot  be  done 
in  the  hand.  If  the  frame  has  a  standard, 
so  much  the  better.  By  noting  first  the 
unfinished  circle  of  the  reproduction,  the 
following  description  will  be  more  readily 
understood : 

First,  the  form  to  be  worked,  in  this 
case  a  circle,  is  barred  off  with  cord  laid 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
the  gold  is  to  go.  This  cord  or  heavy 
twisted  cotton  should  be  waxed,  and  varies 
in  size  according  to  the  relief  desired.  If 
not  too  large,  a  wide-eyed  needle  will 
carry  it  through  the  material  where  it  is 
each  time  cut  off  fairly  close.  If  too  stout 
to  be  pulled  through,  then  each  bar  of 
cord  is  caught  into  place  with  a  stitch  or 
two  of  fine  cotton,  and  is  then  cut  off  on 
the  right  side  the  proper  length  to  fit  inside 
the  outline.  This  latter  method  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  old  embroidery  referred  to 
above.  The  gold  threads  have  broken 
away  from  their  foundation  in  places,  and 
the  cords  are  plainly  shown  stitched  and 
cut  in  this  way. 

The  circle  having  been  covered  with  an 
even  number  of  cords  equidistant  from 
its  central  point,  fasten  two  threads  of 
the  gold  side  by  side  between  any  two 
cords,  but  as  close  to  their  outer  cut  ends 
as  possible ;  then  directing  the  threads 
with  your  left  hand,  fasten  them  down 
firmly  to  the  material  between  every 
second  and  third  cord  with  back  stitches 
of  fine  silk.  When  the  first  row  is  com¬ 
pleted,  continue  by  laying  the  double 
threads  close  beside  those  already  stitched 
down ;  the  stitches  this  time,  however, 
should  alternate  with  those  of  the  first 
row.  Now  you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  finished  effect — that  of  a  beautiful  un¬ 
dulating  surface  that  suggests  basket 
work.  The  last  and  inner  row  should 
finish  and  conceal  the  foundation,  even  as 
the  first  one  finishes  the  outer  limit  of  the 
circle.  Almost  all  work  of  this  period 
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shows  the  use  of  outlining  cord  for  every 
part  of  this  pattern.  It  certainly  gives 
accent  and  is  typical  of  Renaissance  em¬ 
broidery.  Should  there  be  irregularities 
in  the  outlines  of  the  work  one  may,  there¬ 
fore,  quite  legitimately  conceal  them  by 
thus  couching  on  a  well  chosen  cord. 

Many  charming  variations  grow  out  of 
this  manner  of  working  and  are  used  in 
the  old  embroidery  before  mentioned.  For 
instance,  different  shades  of  gold  may  be 
combined  in  the  same  figure ;  the  couching 
silk  may  be  of  contrasting  instead  of  the 
same  color;  or  a  thread  of  silk  and  a 
thread  of  gold  instead  of  two  of  gold  may 
be  couched  together,  and  the  silk  may  vary 
in  shade  with  each  row,  producing  a  lovely 
gradation  of  gleaming  color  in  the  finished 
form. 


If  the  design  is  to  be  done  in  a  large 
size,  as,  for  instance,  the  piece  reproduced, 
the  gold  thread  for  the  circles  should  be 
heavy ;  for  the  flat  or  straight  stitch,  which 
is  not  padded,  rope  silk  should  be  used, 
and  the  figure  when  finished  outlined  with 
a  single  thread  of  gold  couched  on.  The 
buttonhole  stitch  should  be  worked  in  a 
slightly  twisted  floss,  used  double,  the  four 
small  circles  having  been  slightly  padded 
with  soft  knitting  cotton  couched  on  with 
thread, — the  larger  central  one  more 
heavily  padded.  Always  the  working 
materials  should  suit  the  size  of  the 
pattern  and  be  harmonious.  A  significant 
design,  such  as  this  one,  sympathetically 
wrought,  will  richly  repay  the  worker, 
through  a  widened  interest  in  life,  as 
well  as  in  an  added  possession. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  ORIENTAL  CRAFTSMANSHIP: 
BY  J.  ZADO  NOORIAN 


Many,  many  times  I  receive  orders 
of  this  sort :  “Will  you  make  me 
a  pendant  exactly  like  the  one  you 

made  my  friend,  Mrs.  - ? 

She  is  quite  willing  that  you  should  copy 
it,  only  I  want  topaz  instead  of  lapis 
lazuli.” 

I  have  to  say:  “It  cannot  be  done.  I 
cannot  do  it.”  Then  it  is  asked,  “Why 
can  you  not?  Can  you  not  remember  the 
design?” 

It  is  difficult  to  make  people  understand 
that  even  if  I  had  the  very  pendant  or 
chain  that  they  wish  me  to  copy  before  my 
eyes,  there  could  never  be  a  copy ;  it  would 
not  be  just  the  same.  ^‘We  do  not  work 


that  way.”  That  is  all  I  can  say.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  training,  it  is  in  the  very 
craftsmanship  itself  that  we  cannot  make 
two  things  quite  alike.  Just  so,  I  do  not 
have  a  regular  stock  that  is  carried  from 
month  to  month,  as  in  most  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness.  I  cannot  furnish  people  who  ask  for 
them  with  catalogues,  because  unless  I  had 
a  printer  working  from  day  to  day  and 
tearing  up  every  day  sheets  that  he  had 
printed,  I  could  not  represent  the  jewelry 
I  have  in  my  store.  It  is  always  changing 
and  I  do  not  replace  the  pieces  that  are 
gone  with  other  pieces  exactly  like  them. 

Could  a  man  write  a  book  twice  and 
have  the  second  exactly  like  the  first  ?  He 
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can  send  his  book  to  the  printer  and  he 
will  make  a  thousand  copies  w'ith  his  ma¬ 
chine;  but  a  man’s  mind  and  soul,  with 
which  he  works,  is  not  a  machine.  He 
can  create  one  thing  but  once. 

“But  can  you  not  remember  the  de¬ 
sign?”  Yes,  possibly;  and  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  pictures  I  have  seen,  but  I  cannot  re¬ 
produce  them. 

It  lies  mostly  in  this,  perhaps — 

Modern  jewelers,  for  the  most  part, — I 
do  not  say  always,— do  their  work  part 
by  part.  One  man  makes  the  design ;  an¬ 
other  works  it  out  in  metal;  a  third  puts 
in  the  stone,  which  a  fourth,  a  stone- 
expert,  says  is  a  good  one.  They  are  paid 
so  much  for  what  they  do,  according  to 
the  skill  or  knowledge  that  the  work  re¬ 
quires.  Each  man  can  do  his  part,  but  he 
cannot  do  the  work  of  any  of  the  others. 
It  was  not  so  with  the  old  jewelers,  espe¬ 
cially  not  so  with  the  jewelers  in  the 
Orient,  who  have  long  been  the  princes  of 
their  craft.  For  the  handling  of  precious 
stones  is  the  birthright  of  the  East;  the 
feeling  for  color  is  a  sixth  sense;  and 
subtlety  of  design  is  the  natural  expression 
of  the  elaborate,  infinitely  patient  and  in¬ 
tricate  methods  of  Eastern  thought. 

You  must  add  to  this  the  laws  of  caste. 
All  the  members  of  each  occupation  inter¬ 
marry  only  among  the  members  of  their 
own  craft  and  they  live  together  in  sep¬ 
arate  localities  almost  like  separate  races. 
They  talk  together  about  their  work  and 
the  knowledge  of  it  is  deepened  by  the 
constant  exchange  of  opinion  among  so 
many  expert  men.  Many  a  man’s  fore¬ 
bears  have  been  jewelers  on  both  sides  of 
his  family  for  hundreds  of  years.  Such 
a  man  knows  nothing  of  designs.  Per¬ 
haps  he  cannot  draw  a  straight  line,  but 
he  has  no  need  to.  Metals  and  gems  are 
the  materials  that  he  uses  for  his  work; 
one  does  not  make  jewelry  out  of  pencil 
marks.  So  he  looks  at  his  lump  of  gold  or 
lengths  of  silver  wire  and  handles  it,  and 
then,  like  a  sculptor,  he  works  out  what 
he  sees  and  feels  in  it.  And  no  one  can 
see  quite  the  same  thing  in  the  same  w'ay 
twice. 


There  is  always  the  personality  of  the 
man  or  woman  for  whom  the  jewel  is 
to  be  made  that  influences  the  craftsman. 
There  is  the  change  of  mood  in  himself; 
there  is  even  the  weather  to  sway  his  feel¬ 
ings.  Then  there  are  the  stones  to  be 
used.  How  could  lapis  lazuli,  rich,  heavy, 
opaque  blue,  be  set  like  a  transparent 
topaz?  The  latter  is  light  and  sunny; 
the  design  of  the  setting  must  not  be  too 
heavy  and  it  must  take  a  little  in  tone 
from  the  color  of  the  stone.  The  former 
is  dark  and  rich;  almost  no  design  is  too 
heavy  for  the  bluish  gray  mass  in  which 
it  can  be  set.  Yet  the  lady  wants  a  pendant 
just  like  her  friend’s. 

Fourteen  years  ago  w'hen  I  introduced 
Oriental  jewelry  and  Oriental  methods  of 
stone  cutting  into  one  of  the  largest  im¬ 
porting  houses  in  New  York,  few  pieces 
of  Eastern  workmanship  were  to  be  found 
in  this  country  except  in  museums  or  pri¬ 
vate  collections.  Now  there  is  a  riot  of 
what  they  call  Oriental  jewelry, — but  what 
is  more  rightly  classed  as  crude  and  bar¬ 
baric, — and  many  ignorant  men  with  no 
real  claim  to  the  title  of  jeweler  are 
thrusting  a  degraded  sort  of  work  upon 
the  market.  They  call  themselves  Oriental 
jewelers;  half  the  time  they  have  never 
touched  stones  or  metals ;  they  have  done 
nothing  but  clean  rugs.  Their  sole  in¬ 
centive  is  the  money  to  be  got.  Gain  is 
sometimes  a  spur  to  a  man  who  is  too 
lazy  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  use  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  but  the  spirit 
of  commercialism  alone  never  produced  a 
thing  of  real  and  lasting  beauty. 

The  true  Oriental  jeweler  worked  like 
a  true  craftsman,  first  for  the  love  of  his 
work  and  only  secondly  for  his  livelihood. 
He  knew  and  loved  the  smallest  detail, 
the  most  unimportant  branches  of  his 
craft.  My  father  made  many  of  his  own 
tools  and  my  great-grandfather  is  said  to 
have  been  very  sure  that  no  European- 
made  tool  was  fit  to  handle.  I  have  in  my 
possession  some  that  he  made  and  I  have 
never  seen  their  equals.  He  could  make  a 
horseshoe  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate 
piece  of  filigree  and  he  found  a  kindred 
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pleasure  in  doing  it.  Not  many  modern 
jewelers  are  as  familiar  with  the  materials 
with  which  they  work  as  that.  Whatever 
was  made  of  metal,  he  knew  how  to  make, 
and  he  was  not  too  proud  to  beat  out  a 
cooking  vessel  if  there  was  no  one  else 
around  to  do  it. 

It  was  that  deep  knowledge  and  deeper 
respect  and  love  of  his  work  that  made 
the  old  Oriental  jeweler  famous  in  history 
and  in  story,  and  some  of  his  workmanship 
today  valued  as  priceless  samples  of  art. 
No  part  was  a  means  only  to  an  end  or  to 
be  slighted  as  such,  and  the  end  was  never 
merely  to  make  a  thing  good  enough  to  sell. 
His  aim  was  to  create  a  thing  of  as  nearly 


perfect  beauty  as  he  was  able.  And  he 
approached  it  by  a  series  of  lesser  aims, 
to  his  mind  of  equal  importance;  perfect 
material,  perfect  tools  and  perfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  them  were  all  necessary. 

This  is  the  spirit  behind  the  craftsman¬ 
ship  that  produced  the  beautiful  repousse 
and  filigree  of  the  old  Oriental  jewelers. 
The  pieces  we  cherish  in  our  museums  are 
the  results  of  generations  of  training  and 
laborious  love.  One  might  make  a  proverb 
that  a  work  endures  in  proportion  to  the 
time  it  took  to  produce  it.  It  is  like  the 
New  York  buildings;  they  could  not  stand 
so  high  in  the  air  if  they  did  not  run  so 
deep  under  the  ground. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  RIGHT  APPRECIATION  OF 
WOOD 


A  well  -  known  writer  on  Japanese 
architecture  and  interior  decora¬ 
tion  says :  “To  the  Japanese, 
wood,  like  anything  that  possesses 
beauty,  is  almost  sacred,  and  he  handles 
it  with  a  fineness  of  feeling  that  at  best 
we  only  reveal  when  we  are  dealing  with 
precious  marbles.  From  all  wood  that 
may  be  seen  close  at  hand,  except  such  as 
is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  rare  and  precious 
lacquer,  paint,  stain,  varnish,  anything  that 
may  obscure  the  beauty  of  texture  and 
grain,  is  rigidly  kept  away.  The  original 
cost  of  the  material  is  a  matter  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  ;  if  it  has  a  subtle  tone  of  color, 
a  delicate  swirl  in  the  veining,  a  peculiarly 
soft  and  velvety  texture,  it  is  carefully 
treasured  and  used  in  the  place  of  honor.” 

We  of  the  Western  world  are  as  yet 
only  beginning  to  appreciate  what  this 
may  mean.  With  us,  the  original  cost  of 
the  material  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
possible  consequence,  and  we  are  too  apt, 
when  we  are  choosing  wood  for  the  in¬ 
terior  of  our  houses  or  for  the  making  of 
our  furniture,  to  put  a  money  value  upon 
it  rather  than  to  allow  ourselves  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  natural  beauty.  For  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  greatest  beauty  often  lies  in  wood 


that  is  faulty  and  comparatively  valueless 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
that  by  throwing  this  aside  we  sacrifice 
the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the 
woodwork.  When  we  do  strive  for  the 
effects  produced  by  crooked  growth  and 
irregular  grain,  we  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  instead  of  studying  each  particular 
piece  of  wood  and  using  it  exactly  where 
it  belongs  with  relation  to  the  rest,  we 
hunt  out  deliberately  the  most  gnarled  and 
knotted  pieces,  so  that  the  result  instead 
of  being  interesting  in  a  natural  and  inevi¬ 
table  way,  is  eccentric  and  artificial. 

This  is  the  greater  pity  because,  after 
all,  it  requires  only  a  little  interest,  care 
and  discrimination  to  give  to  the  wood¬ 
work  of  a  room  just  the  kind  of  interest 
and  beauty  that  belong  to  it.  Instead  of 
that  we  are  apt  either  to  imitate  the 
wealthy  man  who  built  a  cottage  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  paneled  it  throughout 
with  spruce  so  carefully  selected  that  not 
a  single  knot  appeared  throughout  the 
entire  house,  or  else  we  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  deliberately  select  the  wood 
of  irregular  and  faulty  grain  for  the  entire 
house,  instead  of  letting  it  appear  here  and 
there  as  is  natural. 


FARM  LIFE  AS  THE 
EDUCATION 

E  are  especially  interested  in  the 
work  now  under  way  at  Crafts¬ 
man  Farms.  Like  the  beginning 
of  all  new  things,  it  raises  many 
questions  concerning  the  ends  we  have 
in  view  and  the  means  we  will  have  to 
take  to  realize  them.  As  we  are  not  fol¬ 
lowing  precedent  but  seeking  to  work 
out,  in  our  own  way,  a  method  of  educa¬ 
tion  better  adapted  to  present  needs  than 
is  customary,  we  must  expect  that  our 
school  will  be  an  evolution.  It  is  not 
possible  to  foresee  at  this  time  exactly 
what  steps  will  be  taken  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  will  doubtless  come  up 
from  time  to  time,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  things  which  seem  of  paramount 
importance, — to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
nature,  to  lead  a  natural  social  life,  and 
to  realize  the  creative  joy  of  work  which 
has  as  its  object  the  expression  of  one’s 
best  self. 

Accordingly,  the  first  step  in  creating 
what  we  regard  as  an  ideal  environment 
for  a  school  is  to  commence  active  farm¬ 
ing  operations.  The  next  is  the  building 
of  our  homes,  our  clubhouse  and  other 
necessary  structures;  and  the  last  will  be 
the  erection  of  shops  for  master  crafts¬ 
men  of  all  sorts  who  will  ply  their  trades 
for  a  livelihood  and  at  the  same  time  act 
as  instructors  for  student  apprentices. 
Such  an  environment,  we  feel,  will  be  in 
itself  educative  in  the  broadest  meaning 
of  the  word,  and  perhaps  it  may  turn 
out  that  merely  living  and  working 
thus  from  day  to  day  under  a  simple 
routine  and  kindly  but  efficient  discipline. 


BASIS  OF  PRACTICAL 


will  develop  manhood  and  womanhood  of 
the  right  sort  more  effectively  than  does 
the  traditional  kind  of  formal  education. 

Education  is  a  very  much  abused  word, 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  avoid  the  use 
of  it  if  there  were  any  other  that  could 
fill  its  rightful  place.  It  is  capable  of 
being  taken  in  so  many  different  mean¬ 
ings,  that  we  are  never  quite  sure  in  us¬ 
ing  it  if  we  shall  be  understood.  And 
moreover  the  word  has  many  distasteful, 
even  painful,  associations.  Education 
suggests  to  most  persons  the  confinement 
and  unwholesome  constraint  of  the  school¬ 
room  and  the  pains  of  discipline  in  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  the  glad,  free  enjoyment 
of  child  life  out  of  doors.  Moreover,  it 
is  most  often  regarded  as  an  arbitrary 
thing ;  distinct  and  apart  in  time  and 
place,  something  which  may  be  completed 
by  graduation  at  a  university  or  a  finish¬ 
ing  school,  or  maybe  broken  off,  with 
a  sense  of  failure  and  disappointment, 
never  to  be  resumed. 

With  these  ideas  concerning  education 
we  have  little  sympathy.  Why  should 
there  be  a  gap  between  education  and 
life?  Why  should  the  processes  of  edu¬ 
cation  be  set  apart  from  those  of  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  and  of  rational  enjoy¬ 
ment?  In  what  sense  can  education  be 
either  completed  or  broken  off?  Of  what 
value  is  it  when  divorced  from  the  rest 
of  life?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  that  have  caused  the 
word  itself,  and  all  for  which  it  common¬ 
ly  stands,  to  be  associated  with  an  inner 
shrinking  as  from  something  distasteful, 
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almost  sinister?  The  least  we  care  to  say 
is  that  we  hope  at  Craftsman  Farms  to 
give  the  word  another  meaning.  To  us 
the  idea  of  education  seems  as  big  and 
interesting  as  the  whole  of  life  itself. 
And  the  farm  work  which  is  necessary 
to  make  the  land  productive  for  our  own 
maintenance  and  also  to  make  the  grounds 
attractive  to  the  eye,  seems  to  us  to  afford 
a  series  of  experiments,  the  educational 
value  of  which  no  scientific  laboratory 
could  equal. 

The  time  has  passed  when  men  have 
been  obliged  to  match  mere  brute  strength 
against  the  dead  weight  of  the  soil.  Good 
farming  is  no  longer  so  much  a  matter 
of  muscle  as  it  is  a  question  of  mind. 
The  essential  quality  of  the  successful 
farmer  today  is  a  keen  insight  into,  and 
perception  of  the  big  natural  forces  that 
underlie  plant  and  animal  life  and  growth. 
And  what  the  farmer  needs  is  the  sort  of 
craftsmanship  that  adjusts  means  to  ends 
so  that  the  forces  of  nature  conspire  to¬ 
gether  in  favor  of  man’s  work  rather 
than  against  it.  But  these  are  the  big, 
fundamental  forces  that  condition  human 
life,  and  once  perceived  on  a  small  scale, 
they  can  be  easily  recognized  in  their 
world-wide  applications.  What,  after  all, 
can  be  more  truly  educational  than  this? 

Of  course,  there  are  farming  operations 
going  on  everywhere  and  mere  observa¬ 
tion  of,  or  even  taking  part  in  them, 
does  not  of  itself  imply  understanding 
of  the  forces  of  nature  that  are  at  work, 
or  ability  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Insight  is  often  wanting;  but  this  it  is 
the  function  of  wise  leadership  to  supply. 
Here  we  feel  that  the  social  side  of  the 
environment  of  our  school  will  come  in 
play.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
farming  operations  and  are  taking  an 
active  part  in  them  will  not  only,  we 
hope,  be  good  farmers,  but  will  also  have 
an  insight  into  the  mechanical,  chemical 
and  vital  principles  and  forces  involved. 
And  the  relation  of  these  master  crafts¬ 
men  to  our  students  will  not  merely  be 
that  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but  rather  the 
fraternal  relationship  between  fellow 


workmen  cooperating  for  the  common 
good.  We  expect  to  have  as  much  fun 
in  our  farming  as  ever  there  was  at  a 
New  England  husking  bee,  or  a  frontier 
log  cabin  raising.  We  expect  that  our 
workers  will  all  take  an  interest  in  the 
crops  they  are  raising  and  a  pride  in  hav¬ 
ing  them  the  best  in  the  countryside.  We 
believe  that  there  will  be  an  abundance 
of  questions  asked  why  this  yield  is 
superior,  and  that  disappointing.  And 
there  will  always  be  at  hand  men  ready 
and  willing  to  afford  the  necessary  ex¬ 
planations.  An  inquiring  mind  can,  we 
feel,  in  this  environment  absorb  the  most 
vital  underlying  principles  of  agriculture 
in  their  relation  to  the  primitive  and 
necessary  wants  of  men. 

There  is  another  thing,  too,  that  we 
hope  to  realize ;  namely,  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  direct  relations  to  the 
soil.  The  farmer  is  no  longer  an  isolated 
individual  in  whom  nobody  takes  an  in¬ 
terest.  On  the  contrary,  modern  means 
of  communication  have  placed  him  in 
close  touch  with  at  least  two  large  classes ; 
namely,  the  specialists  who  work  for  him 
and  the  mass  of  men  for  whom  he  works. 
There  are  now  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  a  large  number  of  scientific  inves¬ 
tigators  making  researches  and  experi¬ 
ments  concerning  such  matters  as  the 
control  of  crop  pests,  the  fertilization  of 
the  soil,  the  breeding  of  plants  and 
animals  and  many  other  subjects.  Whom 
do  these  big-brained  and  highly-trained 
scientific  people  work  for?  Obviously 
not  for  themselves,  for  many  of  them,  as 
individuals,  do  not  have  crops  to  be 
troubled  by  pests  or  land  to  be  fertilized. 
They  are  working  for  us  farmers.  They 
are  our  paid  servants  and  employees  and 
their  laboratories  and  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  are  a  part  of  our  proper  equipment. 
We  can  work  accordingly  with  the  com¬ 
fortable  assurance  that  we  need  not  go 
seriously  astray  if  we  choose  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  results  of  their  labors. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  people 
for  whom  we  work.  They  are  glad  to 
aid  by  purchasing  our  surplus  products 
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and  paying  us  our  price.  We  have  to 
think  of  them,  of  their  needs,  tastes  and 
wishes,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  interest  in 
foreseeing  the  requirements  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  markets.  Nowadays,  the  local 
markets,  however,  are  more  or  less  direct¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  current  of  the  world’s 
market  and  by  shipments  of  produce 
from  many  distant  points.  Thus  our 
thoughts  are  led  out  from  the  isolation 
of  the  farm  into  the  world  intercourse 
and  many  interesting  educational  possi¬ 
bilities  are  suggested. 

Most  significant  of  all  will  be  the 
chance  afforded  to  cultivate  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  to  work  out  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  some 
form  of  useful  handicraft.  The  natural 
environment  of  Craftsman  Farms,  in¬ 
cluding  the  homes  and  buildings  that  we 
shall  occupy,  while  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  they  are  intended,  will 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible.  And 
the  handicrafts  carried  on  will  be  related 
so  closely  to  the  life  of  the  place  as  to 
afford  a  natural  outlet  for  the  universal 
instinct  to  express  our  better  feelings 
through  the  work  of  our  hands. 

As  we  make,  step  by  step,  the  neces¬ 
sary  preparations, — the  farming,  the  house 
building  and  the  equipment  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  our  buildings  by  means  of  the 
various  handicrafts, — we  feel  that  the 
whole  process  is  to  us  tremendously  in¬ 
spiring  and  educational  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  the  word.  And  we  cannot 
help  but  believe  that,  as  our  activities  in¬ 
crease  and  numbers  multiply,  all  who 
share  with  us  in  this  work  will  also 
achieve  physical,  mental  and  ethical  devel¬ 
opment. 

REVIEWS 

E  Americans  have  always  been 
accused  of  being  an  over-sensi¬ 
tive  people,  much  given  to  prais¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  to  resenting 
with  hot  indignation  anything  that  even 
approached  a  criticism  from  a  foreigner. 
Thank  goodness,  this  charge  is  not  as 
true  now  as  it  w’as  in  the  more  callow  days 


of  our  youth,  but  it  is  still  sufficiently 
well  founded  to  make  John  Graham 
Brooks’  book  “Ajs  Others  See  Us,”  most 
wholesome  as  well  as  interesting  reading. 
Mr.  Brooks  is  an  American  primarily 
and  a  citizen  of  the  world  in  addition, 
and  his  viewpoint  is  sane  and  broad 
enough  to  see  both  the  merits  and  the 
defects  in  our  social  system  and  method 
of  government,  and  to  look  with  kindly 
understanding  and  yet  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  judgment  upon  the  peculiarities 
which  hitherto  have  been  known  as  ex¬ 
clusively  American. 

Mr.  Brooks  has  made  a  special  study 
of  books  on  America  written  by  critics 
of  other  nationalities  and  he  appends  a 
fairly  exhaustive  bibliography  of  these 
studies  of  us  as  a  nation.  With  this 
know'ledge  of  foreign  opinion  he  devotes 
the  first  two  chapters  of  his  book  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  several  viewpoints  of 
our  critics  and  the  reasons  for  them, 
frankly  acknowledging  each  palpable  hit 
and  quite  as  frankly  showing  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  every  unjust  attack.  Then  he 
devotes  several  chapters  to  an  analysis 
of  the  American  character,  taking  up  at 
some  length  our  sensitiveness,  our  talent 
for  bragging  and  other  peculiarities  that 
have  been  made  the  most  of  by  every 
foreign  traveler  who  is  moved  to  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  in  America  and  then 
write  a  book  about  it. 

A  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  rea¬ 
sons  underlying  the  former  captiousness 
on  the  part  of  English  critics  whenever 
they  were  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
America  and  Americans,  and  another  to 
the  marked  change  of  tone  in  foreign 
criticism  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
Civil  War.  The  author  himself  tells  some 
pretty  plain  truths  about  the  manners  of 
the  traveling  American,  as  well  as  those 
which  too  often  greet  the  foreigner  in  this 
country.  With  regard  to  American  man¬ 
ners  abroad  he  feels  very  much  the  same 
as  do  all  well-bred  Americans  when  they 
are  forced  to  encounter  the  class  of  globe 
trotters  who  are  bent  upon  impressing 
all  foreigners  with  the  superiority  of  this 
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nation,  but  in  the  case  of  travelers  in 
this  country  he  cites  many  instances  to 
show  that  if  they  were  greeted  with  rude¬ 
ness  it  was  largely  the  result  of  mis¬ 
understanding,  or  of  some  failure  in 
courtesy  on  their  own  part.  The  book, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honor¬ 
able  James  Bryce, — quoted  at  length  as 
“our  greatest  critic,” — concludes  with  a 
couple  of  chapters  devoted  to  the  signs 
of  progress  in  this  country  and  the  many 
evidences  that  we  are  losing  a  little  of 
our  crudity  and  growing  into  a  strong, 
coherent  national  existence.  (“As  Others 
See  Us.”  By  John  Graham  Brooks, 
author  of  “The  Social  Unrest.”  Illus¬ 
trated.  365  pages.  Price,  $1.75.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

WE  have  learned  always  to  expect  de¬ 
lightful,  rarefied,  half-mystic  things 
from  the  pen  of  H.  Fielding  Hall,  who 
has  given  us  such  a  sympathetic  view  of 
Indian  life  and  thought  in  his  Burmese 
books,  especially  “The  Soul  of  a  People” 
and  “The  Inward  Light.”  In  these  he 
has  confined  himself  to  tranquil  and  con¬ 
tented  reflections  over  the  gentle  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  Burmese  and  the  exceeding 
pleasantness  of  life  among  them,  and  the 
effect  of  both  books  has  been  to  make  us 
realize  more  and  more  how  vastly  our 
militant  Western  Christianity  would  be 
improved  by  the  acceptation  of  some  of 
the  mild,  charitable,  profound  beliefs  of 
the  Buddhists,  who  certainly  come  closer 
in  their  doctrine  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  than  do  the 
majority  of  our  orthodox  Christians. 

But  in  his  latest  book,  “One  Immortality,” 
Mr.  Hall  has  essayed  fiction,  and  that  the 
book  is  delightful  from  cover  to  cover 
is  rather  in  spite  of  this  than  because  of 
it,  for  fiction  is  not  this  charming  author’s 
natural  medium  of  expression.  The  book 
is  little  more  than  a  series  of  soft  glow¬ 
ing  pictures  melting  one  into  the  other 
and  permeated  by  the  magic  of  unseen 
things.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  met  one  another  at  Venice 
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and  sailed  on  the  same  ship  to  India. 
The  man  was  certain  from  the  first  that 
the  woman  was  for  him,  but  it  took  the 
woman  a  long  time  to  find  out  that  by 
losing  her  cherished  individuality  and 
separateness  she  gained  the  one  immor¬ 
tality  that  made  life  complete. 

This  is  but  the  briefest  reference  to  the 
plot  upon  which  the  story  hangs,  and  it 
gives  no  more  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
story  itself  than  the  mere  reference  to  a 
thread  could  call  up  a  vision  of  the  jewels 
strung  upon  it.  It  is  a  book  to  read  out 
under  the  trees  this  summer  when  there  is 
no  hurry  about  anything.  (“One  Im¬ 
mortality.”  By  H.  Fielding  Hall.  263 
pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company.) 

Three  books  that  should  prove  of  un¬ 
usual  value  to  the  collector,  and  also 
serve  as  books  for  ready  reference  to  the 
amateur,  are  “Chats  on  Old  Lace  and 
Needlework,”  by  Mrs.  Lowes,  “Chats  on 
Oriental  China,”  by  J.  F.  Blacker,  and 
“Chats  on  Old  Miniatures,”  by  J.  J. 
Foster. 

The  first  book  was  compiled  to  encour¬ 
age  the  awakening  of  needlecraft  artists 
to  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  laces  and 
embroideries  that  may  be  found  in  the 
historic  collections  in  our  great  public 
museums,  and  it  is  devoted  to  well- 
illustrated  technical  descriptions  of  the 
old  methods  of  working,  relieved  by  oc¬ 
casional  excursions  into  the  history  of  the 
times  which  produced  these  masterpieces 
of  needlev/ork. 

“Chats  on  Oriental  China”  is  handled 
in  much  the  same  way,  only  the  history 
and  legends  are  more  emphasized  than  the 
technicalities.  The  book  is  so  arranged 
that  practically  all  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  porcelains  and  potteries  may  be 
identified  without  difficulty,  for  opposite 
each  one  of  the  excellent  illustrations  is 
a  brief  description  of  the  main  character¬ 
istics  of  the  piece. 

“Chats  on  Old  Miniatures”  is  exactly 
what  the  title  indicates, — -pleasant,  chatty 
descriptions  interspersed  with  legend  and 
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anecdote  of  famous  old  miniatures. 
Many  of  these  are  reproduced  and  from 
the  pictures  one  gets  a  fair  idea  of  the 
times  and  conditions  under  which  they 
were  painted.  (“Chats  on  Old  Lace  and 
Needlework.”  By  Mrs.  Lowes.  386 
pages.  “Chats  on  Oriental  China.”  By 
J.  F.  Blacker.  408  pages.  “Chats  on  Old 
Miniatures.”  By  J.  J.  Foster.  374  pages. 
All  the  books  are  profusely  illustrated 
with  half-tone  and  line  cuts.  Price  per 
volume,  $2.00,  net.  Published  by  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

The  publication  of  so  many  books 
dealing  with  spiritual  advancement 
and  the  control  of  mind  and  body  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  strong  modern  move¬ 
ment  toward  self-control  and  the  pursuit 
of  higher  things  than  amusement  or 
gain.  These  books  are  written  from  many 
different  viewpoints,  but  all  teach  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  lesson  of  right  thinking, 
healthful  living  and  the  control  of  the 
nerves  and  sensations. 

A  valuable  addition  to  this  literature 
is  “The  Mastery  of  Mind,”  by  Henry 
Frank,  because  it  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
trol  of  mind  through  brain  and  body, 
instead  of  the  reverse.  Excellent  practical 
directions  are  given  for  the  development 
of  the  higher  faculties  and  the  control 
of  the  lower,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  right  education  of  the  nerves 
and  the  transmitting  of  sane,  tranquil 
impulses  from  the  brain  along  the  nerve 
channels.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  psychic 
factors, — namely,  the  mind,  the  heart  and 
the  soul;  the  second,  with  the  physical 
instruments, — the  brain,  the  nerves  and 
the  body, — and  the  third  with  the  moral 
agents,  showing  the  effect  upon  the  grow¬ 
ing  child  of  the  training  given  by  the 
parents,  the  teacher  and  the  environment. 
(“The  Mastery  of  Mind  in  the  Making 
of  a  Man.”  By  Henry  Frank.  234 
pages.  Price  $1.00.  Published  by  R.  F. 
Fenno,  New  York.) 


People  interested  in  ecclesiastical 
adornment  will  do  well  to  look  over 
a  book  by  the  Reverend  John  Wright, 
Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  for  it  gives  a  clear  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  most  famous  altars 
in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Episcopal  Church,  showing  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  in  carved  wood  and  marble 
and  the  relation  to  these  of  stained  glass 
windows.  The  altars  include  those  dat¬ 
ing  from  the  early  Gothic  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  and  the  illustration  of 
each  one  is  accompanied  by  its  history, 
briefly  told.  The  greatest  value  of  the 
book  would  be  to  clergymen  and  to  those 
interested  in  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
for,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  most 
famous  examples  in  the  world  of  altars, 
altar  screens  and  choirs  taken  from  the 
great  cathedrals  in  England  as  well  as 
the  finest  churches  in  this  country,  it  is 
full  of  suggestion  as  a  reference  book. 
The  illustrations  are  admirable,  each  one 
occupying  a  full  page,  so  that  the  details 
are  clearly  shown,  and,  covering  as  they 
do  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  best 
known  altars,  the  range  of  architectural 
design  is  very  large.  (“Some  Notable 
Altars.”  By  Rev.  John  Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Illustrated  with  114  full-page 
plates.  383  pages.  Price,  $6.00,  in  box. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

A  SECOND  and  much  enlarged  edition 
of  “Rugs,  Oriental  and  Occidental, 
Antique  and  Modern,”  by  Rosa  Belle 
Holt,  has  lately  been  published.  This 
volume  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  of  reference  upon  this 
subject,  including  as  it  does  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  color  plates  showing  the  colors  and 
designs  of  the  best-known  rugs,  and  giving 
a  clear,  succinct  history  of  rug  weaving 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
with  a  technical  description  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  and  dyes  used  and  the  methods  of 
working  in  India  and  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  in  Egypt,  Persia  and  Turkey,  and 
later  in  Europe  and  the  Linited  States.  The 
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last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  different 
Oriental  symbols  and  their  meanings, 
furnishing  a  key  to  the  intricate  and  most 
interesting  symbolism  woven  into  the 
Oriental  rug. 

The  author  has  long  made  a  study  of 
rugs  both  here  and  abroad,  and  her  ex¬ 
haustive  information  coupled  with  her 
genuine  love  for  the  subject  has  enabled 
her  to  give  to  the  world  a  book  that 
should  make  it  possible  for  even  a  novice 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  and  interest  at¬ 
taching  to  rugs,  and  to  assist  the  pro¬ 
spective  purchaser  in  judging  the  merits 
of  any  particular  rug  he  may  desire  to 
possess.  (“Rugs,  Oriental  and  Occiden¬ 
tal,  Antique  and  Modern.  A  Hand  Book 
for  Ready  Reference.”  By  Rosa  Belle 
Holt.  New  and  enlarged  edition  with  33 
full-page  illustrations,  12  in  full  color, 
and  many  drawings  in  the  text.  202 
pages.  Price,  $5.00,  net.  Published  by 
A.  C.  iMcClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

WA.  Newman  Borland  has  pub- 
•  lished  a  small  volume  that  tends 
to  disprove  the  age  limit  of  human 
achievement  set  by  Dr.  Osier.  This  is 
entitled  “The  Age  of  Mental  Virility,” 
and  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  statistical 
brevity.  After  giving  a  list  of  over  four 
hundred  of  the  world’s  chief  workers  and 
thinkers,  the  author  takes  up  the  question 
of  the  different  periods  of  mental  activity 
showing  notable  instances  of  precocity  and 
the  average  duration  of  mental  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  shows  what  the  world  might 
have  missed,  had  hundreds  of  our  most 
famous  writers  and  workers  stopped 
at  the  age  suggested  by  Dr.  Osier 
as  the  limit  of  good  work,  and  concludes 
with  an  interesting  study  of  genius  and 
insanity  and  an  analysis  of  the  kind  of 
brain  which  usually  gives  rise  to  unusual 
mental  capacity.  (“The  Age  of  Mental 
Virility.”  By  W.  A.  Newman  Borland. 
229  pages.  Price,  $1.00,  net.  Published 
by  The  Century  Company,  New  York.) 

OF  books  of  travel  there  is  no  end, 
yet  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  record 
of  someone’s  impressions  of  a  foreign 
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country  that  brings  its  intimate  beauty 
and  the  inner  life  of  the  people  as  vividly 
before  us  as  if  we  ourselves  had  lived 
there  and  known  them.  Such  a  book  is 
“Through  the  Gates  of  the  Netherlands,” 
by  Mary  E.  Waller,  the  author  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  several  delightful 
stories. 

This  book  might  be  called  half-fiction, 
for  it  is  written  in  the  first  person  and 
is  not  unlike  a  very  copious  and  interest¬ 
ing  journal  of  daily  life  in  Holland. 
Sandwiched  in  with  personal  experiences 
are  vivid  descriptions  of  beautiful  things 
to  be  found  in  that  country,  but  they  seem 
to  be  less  descriptions  than  the  records  of 
overwhelming  personal  impressions  such 
as  one  might  seek  in  conversation  to  give 
to  a  friend  who  was  unable  to  share  the 
actual  delight  which  the  traveler  had  ex¬ 
perienced.  There  is  clever  character 
sketching  in  it  and  even  the  thread  of  a 
plot,  but  of  the  latter  the  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  it  does  not  interfere  much 
with  the  pleasant  gossip  about  Holland 
and  its  people.  The  title  of  the  book 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  author  saw 
Holland  in  an  unusual  way,  “through  the 
little  gates”  that  shelter  the  home  life 
of  the  people.  (“Through  the  Gates  of 
the  Netherlands.”  By  Mary  E.  Waller. 
Illustrated.  337  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

HILDREN  all  like  pretty  pictures,  and 
familiar  rhymes  and  ctories  come  to 
them  with  a  new  charm  when  they  are 
charmingly  illustrated.  For  this  reason, 
a  new  edition  of  familiar  nursery  jingles, 
illustrated  with  full-page  color  plates  and 
with  charming  sketches  and  decorative 
borders  in  black  and  white,  will  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  many  a  tiny  person  whose 
recollections  of  the  Three  Blind  Mice, 
Little  Polly  Flinders  and  other  old  friends 
will  only  add  zest  to  the  possession  of  such 
a  pretty  new  book.  (“Familiar  Nursery 
Jingles.”  Illustrated  by  Ethel  Franklin 
Betts.  54  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Published 
by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 


See  page  25;. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  TRUE  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF  AMERICA: 
BY  WILLIAM  L.  PRICE 


AMERICANS  flatter  ourselves  that  in  domestic  arch¬ 
itecture,  at  least,  we  lead  the  world,  that  we  have  said 
the  last  word  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  comforts 
and  equipments  of  home.  If  perfection  of  plumbing 
and  plenty  of  heat  meant  home,  or  if  ingenuity  of  ar¬ 
rangement  meant  architecture,  this  would  be  so.  But 
we  have  very  httle  real  domestic  architecture  that 
is  worth  while,  real  in  the  sense  of  being  an  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  people,  more  than  a  mere  shell  for  their  bodily  comfort. 

What  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live  in  their 
own  homes  ?  We  have  a  trite  expression  that  “Fools  build  houses  for 
wise  men  to  live  in.”  The  facts  are  rather  the  reverse.  Wise  men 
build  houses  and  fools  live  in  them,  for  the  builders  at  least  had  the 
fun  of  building,  and  they  as  builders  do  not  live  in  the  cast-off  mis¬ 
fits  of  other  men.  Nearly  all  of  our  people  live  either  in  houses  built 
to  sell,  without  individuality  or  other  relation  to  the  inhabitants  than 
selection  of  the  least  unfit  by  them ;  or  they  live  in  houses  designed  by 
architects  who  did  not  and  could  not  know  them  and  their  life,  and 
who  in  most  part  were  more  interested  in  their  art  than  in  the  object 
of  their  art. 

To  really  produce  domestic  architecture,  three  elements  are  es¬ 
sential:  First,  an  intelligent  demand  on  the  part  of  home  builders 
for  houses  that  shall  meet  their  individual  needs,  in  accommodations, 
in  convenience,  in  embellishments  and  as  an  expression  of  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  their  real  life  and  interests;  second,  architects  who 
have  the  desire  and  are  able  to  interpret  these  needs,  and  also  to 
explain  to  the  craftsmen  how  they  can  be  brought  into  being,  and 
third,  craftsmen  who  can  make  solid  the  dreams  of  the  architects  and 
add  to  the  building  those  indefinable  touches  of  real  craftsmanship 
that  are  essential  to  all  vital  architecture  and  that  can  be  neither 
drawn  nor  specified,  but  must  grow  out  of  the  work  itself. 

What  is  domestic  architecture  ?  Not  pictures  of  houses,  but 
houses.  Not  transplanted  and  unrelated  diagrams,  but  stone  and 
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brick,  wood,  iron  and  glass,  built  up  into  an  expressive  envelope  for 
human  desires  and  sentiments. 

We  have  one  real  expression  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  Colo¬ 
nial,  but  we  are  no  longer  colonists,  and  we  may  not  hope  to  get  a  real 
American  architecture  by  futile  attempts  to  copy  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  an  architectural  expression  of  even  our  own  forefathers. 
Our  lives  differ  more  from  theirs  than  theirs  did  from  the  present  life 
of  Europe.  Colonial  architecture  was  a  formal  and  stately  back¬ 
ground  for  the  minuet,  for  the  coach  and  four,  for  flowered  vest  and 
brocaded  gown.  Its  elegance  has  the  flavor  of  mignonette,  and  your 
trained  architects  can  never  galvanize  it  into  life  by  the  application 
of  a  knowledge  of  Renaissance  details  that  the  creators  of  it  for¬ 
tunately  lacked.  And  most  of  the  culture  that  demands  it  is  as  foreign 
to  real  democracy  as  modern  Colonial  is  to  real  Colonial,  and  as  spu¬ 
rious  as  the  marble  detail  done  in  wood  and  paint  which  it  so  much 
admires. 

ISN’T  it  about  time  for  our  spurious  and  insincere  contempt  for 
democracy  to  cease  ?  Have  we  not  paid  the  humiliating  price 
of  false  ideals  long  enough  ?  We  have  some  real  worth,  some  high 
purpose.  There  are  some  live  Americans  who  are  no  more  ashamed 
of  our  crudities  and  incompleteness  than  they  are  proud  of  our  vanities 
and  borrowed  plumes.  There  are  even  some  architects  whose  hopes 
are  beyond  income  and  the  prestige  that  comes  from  the  production 
of  extraneous  elegance,  whose  desire  is  for  a  pregnant  art,  who  are  not 
afraid  to  interpret  life  as  they  find  it,  even  its  rawness,  who  are  honest 
enough  even  to  build  in  the  vainglorious  absurdities  that  they  laugh 
at.  Be  honest,  fellows,  tell  it  all,  as  simply  and  beautifully  as  you  can, 
but  all  of  it, — the  brag  and  the  boast  as  well  as  the  simple  and  manly 
worth  and  the  shamed  sentiment.  The  American  is  a  good  sport  and 
will  soon  laugh  with  you  at  his  own  foibles,  and  better  yet  he  is  game, 
and  when  you  have  helped  him  to  laugh  at  your  combined  efforts  in 
his  building,  he  will  help  you  to  tear  it  down  and  build  better.  Why 
even  our  very  rich  men,  who  are  many  of  them  fine  fellows  when  they 
are  not  at  work,  do  not  five  in  the  fool  palaces  they  build.  They 
really  live  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  on  the  water,  in  camp,  somewhere 
beyond  the  bonds  of  the  snickering  and  contemptuous  servitude  of  their 
establishments.  And  you  rich  men,  why  not  really  help  life  and  art 
along  by  letting  us  build  you  something  genuine,  some  place  halfway 
fit  for  the  fragments  of  a  real  craftsmanship  for  which  you  pay  such 
fabulous  prices  ?  Quit  building  the  silly,  sham  palaces  that  demean 
your  powers  even  though  they  do  express  your  dollars.  The  idea 
of  a  five  craftsman  like  Mr.  Schwab,  who  really  does  things,  building 
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a  dead  French  chateau  in  New  York  would  be  hilariously  funny  if 
it  were  not  pitiful.  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  built  up  a  great  American 
industry,  and  in  his  intense  Americanisms  speaks  for  democracy  and 
a  world  peace  and  world  citizenship,  scatters  over  our  country  library 
buildings  that  are  in  design  essentially  European  and  unmodern. 
If  only  he  would  insist  that  they  be  American  architecture  and  real 
craftsmanship,  he  might  help  us  to  vital  architecture  as  no  other  in¬ 
fluence  could,  even  to  a  real  domestic  architecture;  for  the  library 
is  an  adjunct  to  and  an  extension  of  the  home.  Mr.  Carnegie,  hke  some 
of  the  rest  of  us,  believes  in  the  spirit  of  democracy,  only  we  don’t 
know  what  it  is  and  don’t  try  to  apply  it.  We  are  beginning  to  look 
toward  something  beyond  or  behind  it,  and  our  college  professors  and 
wise  men  babble  about  the  failure  of  the  untried. 

And  we  think  we  are  so  practical.  We,  the  rankest  spendthrifts 
in  the  world, — spendthrifts  not  in  the  high  sense  of  living  today,  of 
expending  all  in  the  expression  of  our  real  lives,  but  spendthrifts  who 
toil  and  sweat  and  do  not  even  always  play  the  game  fairly  in  getting, 
only  to  pour  it  out  like  water  for  shams  and  make-believes,  for  bor¬ 
rowed  finery,  for  extraneous  and  barbaric  displays  of  meaningless 
trinkets  and  stolen  and  insignificant  architectural  forms.  We  archi¬ 
tects  talk  expansively  and  mysteriously  about  style,  referring  to  the 
cast-off  and  outworn  raiment  of  the  past;  and  about  design,  meaning 
the  limping,  patched-up  abortion  of  readjusted  form.  But  there  is  no 
mystery  about  the  problem  of  house  designing,  although  there  is 
mystery  in  the  unknown  process  of  design, — the  quick  flashing  sub¬ 
jective  answer  to  the  objective  problems, — that  is  the  joy  of  all  real 
creation.  A  house  is  simply  walls  and  windows,  partitions  and  doors, 
floors  and  roof,  stairways,  closets  and  plumbing, — that  is  all.  But 
to  be  architecture  it  must  be  something  more.  There  must  enter  in 
other  and  more  vital  elements, — the  human  being  who  has  developed 
far  enough  to  demand  these,  needs  much  more.  But  our  sham  prac¬ 
tical  age  has  centered  its  efforts  on  these  bodily  requirements  only, 
at  least  for  others,  thinking  it  enough  that  the  house  of  the  poor  man 
should  satisfy  the  artificial  aestheticism  of  the  cultured  at  best,  and 
should  merely  keep  him  alive  and  exploitable  at  the  worst. 

YOU  say  the  craftsman  does  not  need  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
beautiful, — that  if  he  has  sanitary  plumbing  it  is  enough.  How 
then  should  you  hope  for  intelligent  or  even  honest  construction 
and  adornment  of  your  own  house  which  he  must  build  ?  You  say 
that  your  mill  operators  have  neither  intelligence  nor  taste  to  demand 
the  artistic.  Then  reform  the  methods  of  your  boasted  production 
that  makes  them  what  they  are!  You  can’t  have  a  civilization  for 
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a  minority  class,  and  the  germ  born  in  the  sweat-shop  breeds  in  the 
parlor  both  physically  and  spiritually. 

And  these  matters  of  brick  and  stone  are  very  close  to  the  spirit, 
but  in  the  “how,”  not  in  the  “ how  much.”  Just  as  a  business  matter, 
it  takes  no  more  material  to  build  a  beautiful  house  than  an  ugly 
one,  and  it  takes  less  work,  for  most  of  the  ugliness  is  attained  by  the 
addition  of  the  unnecessary  and  unmeaning,  and  most  of  the  beauty 
by  simple  directness  and  the  elimination  of  extraneous  detail.  But 
you  cannot  attain  beauty  by  the  education  of  architects  and  the  ignor¬ 
ing  of  the  needs  and  powers  of  the  common  man,  rich  or  poor.  Arch¬ 
itecture  is  the  inevitable  flower  of  real  civilization,  not  the  wax  imi¬ 
tation  under  the  smug  glass  of  exclusion  that  adorns  the  stilted  mantel 
of  cutaneous  cultures. 

Now  I  know  that  you  will  repudiate  me  and  my  philosophy,  pro¬ 
testing  that  you  do  not  have  wax  flowers  on  your  mantelpieces.  No, 
but  your  grandmothers  did,  and  you  have  your  near-Classic  architec¬ 
ture,  the  same  exquisite  and  exclusive  taste  for  the  dead,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  you  will  not  soon  be  back  to  the  wax  flowers.  You 
are  flirting  with  the  hoopskirts  of  the  past, — the  next  step  in  your 
renascence  of  dress,  and  you  already  cover  your  walls  with  the  pop- 
eyed  wall  coverings  of  the  early  Victorian,  and  clutter  up  your  rooms 
with  their  elaborate  inlaid  and  veneered  furniture  (less  the  honest  con¬ 
struction)  ,  which  half-culture  calls  Chippendale,  although  that  worthy 
made  no  inlaid  furniture.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  headed  for  the  wax 
flowers  all  right. 

How  then  should  we  go  about  creating  a  real,  vital,  domestic 
architecture  ?  Apply  William  Morris’s  saying  as  to  furnishing  your 
house.  “Have  nothing  in  your  house  that  you  do  not  know  to  be 
useful  and  believe  to  be  beautiful.”  Be  a  child.  Ask  why  ?  If 
you  are  consistent  you  may  drive  your  architect  crazy,  or  to  think¬ 
ing,  but  you  will  save  your  house.  If  you  ask  your  architect  why  he 
puts  this  or  that  thing  on,  or  if  he  ask  himself  and  his  answer  is  because 
he  believes  it  to  be  beautiful,  insist  on  the  first  and  more  important 
j)art  of  the  test.  If  the  architect  is  self-insistent  on  knowing  why 
he  is  y)utting  on  ornament — and  most  of  it  is  put  on — he  will 
cither  have  to  admit  to  himself  that  he  is  dishonest,  or  leave  it  off,  and 
then  his  real  work  will  begin.  The  subtle  line  that  expresses  pur- 
y)Osc  beautifully  is  far  harder  of  attainment  than  the  most  gorgeous 
enrichment,  j'he  Japanese  gentleman  of  taste,  a  taste  which  to  ours 
is  as  fine  gold  is  to  fine  gilding,  drinks  tea  out  of  a  Satsuma  bowl,  but 
it  is  not  the  Satsuma  of  embossed  gold  and  hectic  color,  but  the  sim- 
])lest  of  forms,  with  a  surface  that  is  crackled  to  the  eye  but  velvet 
soft  to  the  check,  and  with  no  ornament  other  than  a  simple  written 
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sentiment  without  and  a  drawing  in  three  strokes  of  Fujiama  within, 
and  even  this  in  a  faded  black.  We  might  well  but  for  one  thing 
adopt  the  Japanese  method  of  house  adornment,  perfectly  plain  walls 
and  wood  frames  guiltless  of  oil  or  varnish,  and  just  one  of  his  many 
treasures  for  its  adornment.  But,  alas,  we  haven’t  the  treasures.  Yet 
we  can  adopt  the  principle  that  ornament  must  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  more  than  once,  good  enough  to  live  with,  or  it  mustn’t  be 
there  at  all.  The  moldings  and  ornaments  dictated  by  reason  and 
purpose  and  not  by  the  styles  of  the  past  are  very  few. 

When  your  architect  asks  you  what  style  of  house  you  want,  tell 
him  domestic.  And  when  he  suggests  Elizabethan  or  Spanish  or 
Italian,  still  insist  “domestic.”  A  house  may  be  English  or  French 
or  Italian,  but  a  home  must  be  domestic.  The  better  “Elizabethan” 
a  house  is  the  worse  domestic  architecture  it  is,  except  in  Elizabethan 
England.  Even  though  we  are  in  blood  and  life  more  dominantly 
British  than  anything  other  than  American,  we  are  no  longer  even 
English  colonists. 

OF  COURSE,  culture  always  tends  to  cling  to  the  elegancies  of 
the  past.  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  past  that  is  the  very  soul  of 
culture.  But  suppose  the  past  had  also  been  “cultured” 
in  this  sense  ?  Then  we  could  have  had  no  precedent  and  no  culture. 
It  is  ours  to  pick  over  the  scrap-heap  of  the  past,  putting  its  few  vital 
records  into  the  pocket  of  our  minds,  and,  with  knowledge  enough, 
and  hope  unbounded,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  future. 

A  new  architecture  is  always  struggling,  Phoenix-like,  to  arise 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old,  but  if  we  strangle  it  in  the  cerements  of 
the  past,  how  shall  it  spring  into  effulgent  life  ?  Painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  and  song  may  content  themselves  with  yesterday.  Architecture 
is  of  tomorrow. 

There  are  few  materials  that  are  not  fit  to  build  with.  It  is  in  the 
misuse  of  them  that  disaster  comes.  \Mien  you  use  wood  treat  it  as 
wood,  even  though  it  be  painted.  Stop  using  silly  cut  stone  details 
and  stone  construction  when  you  are  building  in  other  material. 
Use  stone,  plaster,  brick,  concrete,  tile,  anything  you  will,  but  use 
them  for  what  they  are,  and  let  their  qualities  be  shown  forth  as  well 
as  their  purpose,  and  above  all  keep  ornament  out  unless  you  can  get 
real  artsmen  to  put  it  in,  and  even  then  it  must  tell  some  story  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  interests.  Cover  your  floors  with  carpets  if  you  must,  and 
rugs  if  you  can,  but  the  carpets  must  be  of  the  simplest  and  without 
distracting  detail,  while  the  rugs  may  be  as  distracting  as  possible. 
For  the  rug  is  individual,  even  its  repeats  are  not  really  repeats,  while 
those  of  the  carpet  are  deadly  regular.  And  the  rule  for  carpets  will 
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apply  to  wall  coverings.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  samples  of  elab¬ 
orate  wall-paper,  but  never  a  beautiful  room  papered  with  them. 
The  more  interesting  they  are,  the  more  the  individual  spot  in  them 
attracts  attention  and  interest,  the  worse  it  is  when  that  spot  of  in¬ 
terest  is  hurled  broadcast  about  a  room  in  meaningless  repetition. 
Use  wall-papers  as  backgrounds,  either  plain  or  in  patterns  that  are 
little  more  than  texture  to  the  eye,  used  so  that  they  are  entirely  de¬ 
fensible.  Paint  on  them  if  you  have  anything  to  say,  but  don’t  flatter 
yourselves  that  the  good  sellers  of  the  store  windows  are  in  good 
taste  because  they  are  the  momentary  vogue.  Vogue  and  stylishness 
are  the  evanescent  vulgarities  of  the  elite,  but  taste  and  style  are  per¬ 
manent  attributes  of  truth.  They  are  the  inevitable  expressions  of 
sincere,  creative  life,  expending  itself  in  the  service  of  humanity. 


JUNE  IN  AUTUMN 

IN  THE  gray  Novembertide 

Came  the  Indian  Summer  days; 

All  the  world  was  weary-eyed. 

Sleeping  in  a  dreary  haze. 

Till  dead  Summer  touched  the  hills 
With  the  magic  of  her  hand; 

Now  the  sad  earth  sings  and  thrills — 

Youth  and  Joy  are  in  the  land. 

So  amid  a  darkened  hour. 

In  the  twilight  of  my  days. 

You  have  brought  your  young  love’s  flower. 

All  my  poor  heart  to  amaze; 

You  have  thrilled  me  with  a  word. 

You  have  waked  my  soul  once  more; 

In  the  Autumn  I  have  heard 
Summer  calling  at  my  door! 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 
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LOUIS  POTTER:  A  SCULPTOR  WHO  DRAWS 
HIS  SYMBOLISM  FROM  INTIMATE  UNDER¬ 
STANDING  OF  PRIMITIVE  HUMAN  NATURE: 
BY  M.  IRWIN  MACDONALD 

OMETIMES  it  happens,  even  in  this  commercial  age, 
that  a  man  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work,  so  entirely 
given  up  to  the  delight  of  expressing  what  is  in  his 
own  soul,  that  he  forgets  to  put  himself  much  in  the 
way  of  public  notice.  A  few  people  perhaps  realize 
what  he  is  doing  and  know  that  in  a  few  years  more 
or  less  it  is  inevitable  that  the  public  as  a  whole  will 
perceive  and  acknowledge  the  significance  of  his  work.  But  when 
he  has  not  exhibited  in  the  well  known  galleries  and  has  been  content 
to  remain,  for  the  most  part,  away  from  the  great  centers  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  to  work  in  surroundings  which  bring  him  closest  to  the 
thing  he  is  trying  to  express,  the  revelation  of  what  he  has  done  is  apt 
to  take  people  by  surprise  and  to  make  them  wonder  how  it  could 
ever  have  escaped  the  prominence  which  we  in  America  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  give  to  new  and  vital  expressions  of  art. 

Not  many  people  in  New  York  knew  that  from  the  middle  of 
April  until  early  in  May  there  was  a  notable  exhibition  of  sculpture 
by  Louis  Potter  at  the  rooms  of  The  Modern  Athenian  Club,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  club  itself  is  newly  formed  and  its  home 
at  present  is  in  a  brownstone  house,  of  the  usual  New  York  type, 
situated  among  a  row  of  others  exactly  like  it  on  Forty-sixth  Street. 
Invitations  for  this  exhibition  were  sent  out  by  the  club  and  during 
the  first  days  the  attendance  was  limited  to  friends  of  the  sculptor  and 
those  who  remembered  having  seen  here  and  there  a  statuette  or  bust 
of  the  quality  that  is  remembered.  Then  people  began  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  this  was  an  exhibition  not  to  be  missed  and  so  it  has 
amounted  to  what  is  practically  the  first  introduction  to  the  New 
York  public  of  the  work  of  a  notable  American  sculptor. 

When  one  entered  the  exhibition  rooms  the  first  impression  was 
that  of  being  given  glimpses  of  kaleidoscopic  life  and  action,  with  here 
and  there  a  bit  of  mystic  symbolism.  Then  as  one  made  a  closer 
study  of  group  after  group,  the  impression  of  mysticism  and  spiritu¬ 
ality  grew  steadily  stronger  until  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  this 
was  the  force  which  dominated  all  the  work.  There  were  bronzes 
and  marbles,  studies  and  finished  pieces,  groups,  details,  portrait 
busts  and  statuettes,  and  from  all  one  received  the  same  impression, — 
of  so  sure  a  grasp  upon  humanity  that  the  artist  was  enabled  by 
means  of  it  to  attain  to  the  expression  of  the  universal  spirit. 

And  as  it  happens  this  is  exactly  what  has  taken  place,  for,  begin- 
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ning  with  the  most  vivid  realism  in  his  studies  of  types  and  conditions, 
Louis  Potter  seems  to  have  developed,  from  the  keen  perception  and 
warm  humanity  which  made  his  earlier  work  so  vital  and  convincing, 
a  power  of  intuition  that  enables  him  to  portray  symbolically  certain 
significant  expressions  of  the  universal  fife  force  which  lies  behind  all 
created  things.  Yet  the  symbolism,  spiritual  as  it  is,  is  so  simple 
and  natural  that  it  seems  inevitable.  A  child  might  interpret  it;  in 
fact,  it  probably  would  make  a  more  intimate  appeal  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  child,  sensitive  to  the  significance  of  unseen  things,  than 
it  would  to  the  mind  of  a  grown  person,  hampered  as  it  is  by  tradition 
and  steeped  in  the  obviousness  of  civilized  thought  and  surroundings. 

Yet  even  the  most  prosaic  or  preoccupied  man  or  woman  would 
be  apt  to  pause  for  a  good  while  before  the  group  called  “Earth 
Bound”  and  to  reflect  upon  the  significance  to  humanity  of  the 
story  it  tells.  Three  generations  are  there, — ^the  old  man,  bent  and 
staggering  under  the  burden  of  inert  matter  that  typifies  material 
things  and  all  the  crushing  weight  of  conditions  to  those  who  grapple 
with  them  solely  upon  the  physical  plane.  The  woman  bends  still 
more  beneath  her  burden  of  life,  which,  although  not  so  large  as  that 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  strong  man  at  her  side,  yet  bows  her 
nearer  to  earth.  The  man,  although  himself  bending  under  the 
weight,  struggles  to  stand  erect  and  to  Hft  some  little  portion  of  the 
mass  which  is  crushing  down  the  woman.  In  the  center  of  the  group 
stands  a  httle  child, — a  woman  child  upon  whom  no  burden  rests  as 
yet,  but  who  is  bowed  and  groping  blindly  beneath  the  shadow  of 
what  is  to  come. 

In  direct  antithesis  to  this  group  is  another  of  which  the  meaning 
is  less  obvious  and  which  expresses  more  strongly  the  feeling  of  mysti¬ 
cism.  This  is  “Embodied  Space,  Time  and  Life.”  Space  is  sym¬ 
bolized  by  a  reclining  figure,  rather  vague  and  ill-defined,  as  if  hidden 
behind  a  veil,  and  expressive  of  hmitless  and  changeless  calm.  The 
emanations  from  this  figure  sweep  around  in  a  magnificent  swirl 
which  rises  at  the  back  like  the  crest  of  a  wave ;  and  springing  out  of 
this  wave  is  Time,  represented  by  an  old  but  vigorous  man  clearly 
and  strongly  modeled.  From  the  hands  of  Time  springs  Life, — a 
slender,  vigorous  young  woman,  her  arms  flung  above  her  head  in 
ecstasy  and  supporting  a  lusty,  joyously-kicking  child  who,  like  the 
mother,  seems  to  pulsate  and  glow  with  the  sheer  gladness  of  life. 

Tenderness,  reverence  and  exquisite  poetic  feeling  are  all  shown 
in  the  group  called  “The  Molding  of  Man,”  which  is  done  in  marble. 
Had  it  not  been  that  this  group  was  conceived  and  executed  before 
Rodin’s  “Hand  of  God”  was  brought  to  this  country,  there  might 
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have  been  some  question  as  to  its  originality,  because  of  the  similarity 
shown  in  the  symbolizing  of  the  act  of  creation.  But  there  all  resem¬ 
blance  ends,  for  in  this  case  the  Divine  hands  are  so  beautiful,  so 
strong  and  tender  and  fine,  that  the  impression  they  give  of  the 
force  which  shapes  Man  is  markedly  different  from  that  conveyed  by 
Rodin’s  conception  of  the  hand  of  God.  From  the  mass  of  matter 
under  these  wonderful  molding  hands,  Man  and  Woman  arise  like 
twin  flames,  the  man  showing  the  traces  of  his  animal  origin  in  the 
suggestion  of  hair  on  the  lower  limbs,  and  the  woman  more  delicate 
and  complete,  as  ascending  more  readily  to  a  higher  scale  of  being. 
The  man’s  attitude  expresses  at  once  protection,  reverence  and  a 
certain  lack  of  understanding.  The  woman  takes  no  heed  of  him  as 
yet,  but  droops  like  a  flower,  gazing  down  into  the  hollow  of  her  own 
hand  and  arm,  which  are  curved  as  if  to  hold  a  child.  Were  it  any 
part  of  the  intention  here  to  give  a  technical  criticism  of  Mr.  Potter’s 
art,  attention  might  be  drawn  to  the  sculpturesque  quality  of  this 
group  and  to  the  delicate  perfection  of  its  modeling.  But  of  these  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  Louis  Potter  is  a  thorough  craftsman  and  that 
appreciation  of  his  technical  skill  is  apt  to  be  secondary  to  the  interest 
felt  in  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  his  work. 

Less  definitely  symbolic,  but  equally  spiritual,  is  a  single  figure 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  exhibition. 
This  is  “The  Call  of  the  Spirit,”  represented  simply  by  the  nude 
figure  of  a  gaunt,  sinewy  Indian  half  seated  upon  a  tree  trunk  and 
bent  slightly  forward  in  the  intensity  of  his  response  to  the  summons 
of  the  Unseen.  The  expression  of  the  face  and  the  whole  body  is  that 
of  intense  spiritual  exaltation, — of  breathless  waiting  for  the  message 
which  must  surely  come  from  the  depths  of  the  Unknown  and  bring 
with  it  the  understanding  that  will  give  light  in  dark  places.  Indian 
also,  but  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  stillness  of  this  figure,  are  the  single 
statues  called  “The  Fire  Dance,”  “The  Arrow  Dance,”  and  “The 
Herald  of  the  Storm,”  and  also  the  group  entitled  “  The  Dance  of  the 
Wind  Gods.”  All  of  these  express  the  intensity  of  action,  of  rejoicing 
in  strength  and  of  gay,  bold  battling  with  the  elements.  “The  Dance 
of  the  Wind  Gods”  symbolizes  also  the  East  and  the  West;  the  East 
being  represented  by  Souzano,  the  wind  god  of  Japan,  and  the  West 
by  a  lithe,  powerful  Indian. 

These  are  all  joyously  p^an  and  elemental  in  feeling,  but  when  we 
turn  from  them  to  “The  Master  Builder”  we  get  back  into  the  realm 
of  exalted  mysticism,  for  the  creation  of  worlds  by  the  unknown 
force  is  here  symbolized  by  a  majestic  seated  figure,  bending  over, 
intent  and  smiling,  to  watch  the  whirling  spheres  shape  themselves 
among  his  robes  and  float  out  from  him  as  emanations  of  his  own 
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being.  The  thought  that  irresistibly  comes  to  one  looking  into  the 
tranquil  happiness  of  the  face  is;  “And  God  saw  everything  that  He 
had  made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good.” 

The  road  along  which  Louis  Potter  has  traveled  to  the  freedom 
of  his  present  expression  is  an  interesting  one.  He  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican, — born  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty-three, — so  he  is  still  a  young  man.  As  soon  as  he  left  college 
he  went  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  painter  and  studied 
for  a  year  or  so  under  that  master  draughtsman,  Luc-Olivier  Merson. 
Bit  by  bit  the  young  man  realized  that  modeling,  and  not  painting, 
was  the  form  of  expression  most  natural  to  him,  so  he  went  for  his 
final  training  into  the  atelier  of  Jean  Dampt.  During  this  time  he 
was  as  much  at  home  in  the  house  of  Boutet-de-Monvel  as  a  son,  for 
he  was  the  closest  friend  and  companion  of  Bernard  Boutet-de-Monvel. 
Such  association  and  his  studies  in  drawing  and  painting  combined 
to  keep  alive  and  intensify  in  the  young  student  the  keen  color  sense 
which  has  been  of  such  value  to  him  in  obtaining  the  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  in  his  modeling,  contrasts  so  vivid  that  one  always  gets  a 
sense  of  color  from  his  work,  whether  in  marble  or  bronze. 

From  Paris  he  went  to  Tunis  to  study  Oriental  types,  which  have 
always  had  a  great  attraction  for  him.  Here  he  entered  into  the  life 
of  the  people,  lived  in  the  Arab  quarter,  made  friends  with  the  Bed¬ 
ouins  and  negroes  around  him  and  soon  contrived  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  understanding  between  the  East  and  the  West,  so  that  he  was 
enabled  to  move  about  freely  among  the  people,  and  to  draw,  paint 
and  even  model  them  without  exciting  their  suspicion  and  antagonism. 
He  experienced  great  difficulties  at  first  in  obtaining  models,  because 
every  good  Moslem  believes  that,  if  he  allows  a  counterfeit  present¬ 
ment  of  himself  to  be  made,  Allah  will  at  the  last  day  require  from 
him  a  soul  to  animate  the  image.  Therefore  most  of  the  Arabs  were 
very  shy  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  modeled,  until  one  day  a  sad¬ 
faced  Bedouin  woman  came  to  the  sculptor  and  said  simply  that  he 
might  model  her  if  he  chose;  that  it  was  said  women  had  no  souls  to 
be  imperiled  and,  even  if  she  had,  her  children  wanted  bread.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  Bedouin  outlaw  who  was  wandering  in  the  desert 
with  a  price  upon  his  head  and  she  and  her  children  were  refused  all 
aid  in  the  town  and  were  stoned  in  the  streets.  We  reproduce  here  the 
bust  that  was  made  of  this  “woman  who  had  no  soul,”  for,  in 
addition  to  showing  the  quality  of  Mr.  Potter’s  earlier  work,  it  is  a 
human  document  significant  enough  to  appeal  even  to  our  Western 
sense  of  security  and  material  well-being.  Others  followed  where 
the  woman  of  the  desert  had  led  the  way  and  in  the  end  Mr.  Potter 
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gained  headway  enough  to  bring  his  work  to  the  notice  of  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  who  sent  for  him  and  decorated  him  with  the  Order  of  Nichan 
Iftikhar,  or  the  Order  of  Renown,  thus  making  him  a  member  of  one 
of  the  nine  great  chivalric  Orders  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  the 
Government  chose  his  work  alone  to  represent  Tunisian  types  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  nineteen  hundred. 

At  the  close  of  his  year  in  Africa  Mr.  Potter  returned  to 
America,  where  he  spent  two  or  three  years  doing  for  the  most 
part  commission  work,  such  as  portraits  and  monuments;  but 
about  four  years  ago  he  was  again  seized  with  the  longing  to  get  out 
into  the  open  and  back  to  the  primitive  life  which  meant  so  much  to 
him.  So  he  went  to  Alaska  and  there  began  the  second  distinct  stage 
in  his  development,  for  the  realism  of  his  earlier  work  now  began  to 
give  place  to  an  imaginative  mystic  quality  that  found  satisfaction  in 
representing  the  strange,  inarticulate,  crudely  formed  human  beings 
that  he  discovered  in  the  far  north.  And  in  getting  at  the  inner  mean¬ 
ing  of  their  life  and  their  religion,  he  found  himself  approaching  ever 
closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  universal  spirit  of  humanity.  This 
Alaskan  work  is  most  interesting  on  account  of  the  strange,  primitive, 
almost  crude  quality  which  characterizes  it,  and  which  is  in  such 
strong  contrast  with  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Potter’s  work,  for  these  people 
of  the  north  seem  to  be  molded  in  masses  and  to  have  about  them  a 
heavy,  archaic  quality  that  is  not  unlike  their  own  rude  carvings. 
One  of  the  most  appealing  is  the  statue  of  “An  Auk  Mother,”  of  which 
we  published  a  photograph  in  The  Craftsman  for  March,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight.  It  is  primitive  womanhood  and  primitive  mother¬ 
hood  that  is  represented  here  and  all  the  spiritual  quality  it  possesses 
seems  to  come  from  its  kinship  with  the  earth  to  which  it  is  so  close. 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Taku  Wind,”  although  symbolic,  has  also  the 
simple  primitiveness  that  distinguishes  all  of  Mr.  Potter’s  Alaskan 
work.  There  is  none  of  the  sense  of  power  and  the  elemental  joy 
of  life  that  we  find  in  “  The  Dance  of  the  Wind  Gods.”  Instead  it  is  a 
strange,  pathetic,  almost  awkward  spirit,  striving  rather  to  under¬ 
stand  the  element  which  he  represents  than  sporting  with  it  and  con¬ 
trolling  it.  It  is  a  pity  that  none  of  these  Alaskan  groups  and  stat¬ 
uettes  are  represented  in  this  exhibition,  because  the  work  is  not  only 
interesting  and  significant  in  itself  as  a  representation  of  a  type  of 
humanity  that  is  very  little  known,  but  it  is  most  important  to  an 
understanding  of  Mr.  Potter’s  work  as  a  whole. 
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AVING  been  accused  of  plotting  against  the  Russian 
Government,  I  was  confined  for  four  years  in  various 
prisons  of  my  native  land.  It  was  a  cold  and  lone¬ 
some  time.  The  longest  part  of  my  buried  life  I 
spent  in  the  famous  Dom  Predvaritelnavo  Zaklut- 
chenia — the  House  of  Preliminary  Confinement,  in 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  the  place  to  which  prisoners 
were  brought  immediately  after  arrest  and  in  which  they  remained 
until  either  convicted  and  exiled  to  Siberia  or  released. 

My  cell,  number  four  hundred  and  ten,  was  on  the  fourth 
floor,  and  like  most  cells  it  was  dark,  narrow  and  cold.  I  shuddered 
when  I  crossed  the  threshold  and  the  door  clanged  behind  me;  for  I 
felt  that  I  had  left  the  world  and  all  its  loveliness  forever  behind,  and 
that  I  was  locked  in  a  tomb.  The  naked  interior  of  my  dreadful 
home  was  of  reddish  iron  and  mournful  dark  stone.  There  was  an 
inquisitional  cruelty  in  the  iron  furniture,  the  stone  floor  and  the 
gray  walls.  A  feeling  of  being  buried  alive  was  my  first  impression. 

To  be  forever  alone,  to  hear  never  a  word  from  the  world  without, 
never  a  syllable  from  human  lips  other  than  the  grudging  replies  of 
the  guards— this  was  almost  death.  My  life  was  to  become  a  long 
monotony,  and  I  began  to  prepare  to  be  imprisoned  forever. 

Every  day,  it  is  true,  I  was  allowed  to  walk  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
the  prison  yard — but  even  there  I  was  alone,  and  all  I  could  see  of  the 
universal  sky  was  a  narrow  strip  of  blue  or  a  gray  patch  of  cloud. 

Once  a  month,  however,  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  services 
in  the  prison  chapel ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  piously  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  those  whose 
bodies  it  starves  and  kills.  But  even  in  the  church  I  was  in  a  cell,  and 
could  see  no  one  save  the  ofliciating  priest. 

Though  I  was  deprived  of  human  companionship,  yet  I  was  not 
wholly  forsaken;  for  during  my  imprisonment  I  was  consoled  by  the 
love  of  a  dove  and  a  mouse.  We  were  indeed  great  friends  and 
shared  both  joys  and  sorrows.  We  had  a  common  language,  the 
intuitive  speech  of  the  heart  and  affection.  Not  the  mouth,  but  the 
eyes  and  gestures  express  this  wordless  language.  We  had  much  to 
talk  about  and  we  understood  each  other  very  well. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  imprisonment,  while  walking  in  the  yard,  a 
white  dove  flew  to  my  feet.  The  next  day,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  event,  I  secretly  provided  myself  with  a  few  bread  crumbs.  The 
dove  again  appeared  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  succeeded  in  coaxing 
her  to  feed  out  of  my  hand.  Not  only  would  she  fly  to  me  in  the  yard, 
eat  from  my  hand  and  look  at  me  with  her  comforting  eyes,  but  she 
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would  also  perch  on  my  shoulder,  where  I  had  put  some  bread  crumbs, 
and  murmur  her  monotonous  “Hu,  hu,  hu.” 

Having  seen  from  the  window,  circling  above  the  roof,  the 
same  white  dove  which  I  had  fed  in  the  courtyard,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  coax  her  to  my  cell.  This  I  did  by  placing  some 
crumbs  of  food  on  the  window-sill.  Her  attention  having  been  at¬ 
tracted  to  this  particular  spot,  I  felt  that  she  would  be  likely  to  visit 
it  again.  The  result  was  that  the  little  dove  and  I  soon  became 
devoted  friends.  She  always  came  in  the  early  morning  and  at 
twihght;  and  when  the  window  was  closed  she  would  tap  on  the  pane 
with  her  beak  until  it  was  opened. 

Sometimes  her  gentle  little  eyes  were  sad,  as  if  she,  too,  suffered; 
often  they  were  glad,  as  if  with  happiness. 

“Hu,  hu,  hu,”  she  would  say,  and  when  I  stroked  her  feathers 
she  seemed  truly  grateful.  After  a  while,  when  I  had  gained  her 
entire  confidence,  she  would  fly  into  the  cell  and  perch  upon  the  bed 
or  the  table. 

One  day  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  a  carrier  pigeon  and 
that  I  could  use  her  as  a  messenger.  So  I  tied  around  her  neck  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  on  which  I  had  written  these  words: 

“From  a  prisoner  in  Dom  Predvaritelnavo  Zaklutchenia.  Please 
answer  by  the  dove,  who  visits  me  every  day.  Send  me  a  pencil  and 
some  thin  paper.  Prisoner  Four  Hundred  and  Ten.” 

The  dove  flew  away  with  my  letter  and  I  eagerly  awaited  her 
return  at  twilight.  However,  she  did  not  come  back  that  evening  as 
usual,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  some  misfortune  had  overtaken  her, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  my  message.  I  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 
The  next  morning  I  heard  the  usual  tap,  tap,  and  hurriedly  opening 
the  window  admitted  my  little  messenger.  Around  her  neck  was 
another  letter.  Feverishly  untying  the  string  with  which  it  was 
bound,  I  opened  it  and  found  a  little  bag  and  a  blue  silk  ribbon,  on 
which  was  written  this  reply: 

“  The  dove  brought  me  your  letter.  She  and  her  little  ones  have 
a  nest  in  our  house.  She  is  also  my  dearest  friend  and  I  am  not 
jealous  of  her  friendship  for  you.  I  enclose  pencil  and  paper;  for 
I  know  you  are  deprived  of  these  things.  God  help  you.  Your 
friend.  Miss  Liberty.” 

Tins  was  a  great  event  in  my  monotonous  life,  and  the  dove  be¬ 
came  my  greatest  benefactor.  Nearly  every  week  she  brought  me 
a  note  from  my  unknown  friend.  Days,  months  and  years  passed 
like  a  dream.  I  almost  forgot  that  there  was  another  life  besides  the 
prison  life;  or  other  beings  than  the  dove,  the  mouse  and  the  myste- 
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rious  Miss  Liberty.  Had  it  not  been  for  my  daily  walk  in  the  prison 
yard  when  I  caught  glimpses  of  the  sky,  the  clouds  and  sometimes 
of  the  birds,  the  world  I  had  lost  would  have  been  no  more  than  a 
memory.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  I  once  had  lived  in  that  free 
world,  that  I  had  actually  had  birds  and  trees  for  my  daily  associates, 
that  I  could  go  where  my  will  directed. 

JUST  as  the  life  in  the  world  is  full  of  incidents  and  change,  so 
also  in  prison  there  were  events  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Sometimes  a  prisoner  died  or  was  released,  and  within  a  few 
hours  the  news  was  telegraphed  from  cell  to  cell  by  a  certain  code  of 
the  prisoners,  who  conversed  by  tapping  on  the  walls.  Then  there 
were  the  new  arrivals  who  brought  the  news  of  the  world.  But  even 
more  interesting  than  these  were  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  with  which  we  made  lighter  many  a  heavy  hour,  and  my  cor¬ 
respondence,  through  the  dove,  with  Miss  Liberty  was  almost  always 
concerning  these  subjects. 

One  morning  the  dove  brought  me  a  beautiful  flower,  a  lily,  and 
to  this  was  attached  a  card,  on  which  was  written: 

“Today  is  your  mother’s  birthday.  I  send  you  this  flower.  Try 
to  look  beyond  your  present  suffering.  This  discipline  will  make  you 
strong.  Goodbye.” 

“How  strange,”  I  thought,  “that  she  knows  so  much  about  my 
life,  I  must  find  out  who  she  is.”  I  wrote  her  often  asking  her  to 
give  me  her  address  and  real  name,  or  something  to  identify  her  per¬ 
sonality.  To  such  request  she  would  reply: 

“You  know  the  dove,  you  touch  her  feathers  and  pet  her;  I  do 
the  same.  We  both  love  her  and  she  loves  us.  Is  not  that  sufficient 
She  is  the  medium  between  you  and  me.  Her  eyes  bring  me  your 
greetings  and  the  story  of  your  emotions  and  I  ask  her  to  bring  you 
mine.  I  love  her.” 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  solitary  confinement  that  one  inevitably  invests 
even  the  most  material  objects  with  personality.  One  ceases  to  medi¬ 
tate  ;  animals  and  inanimate  things  are  endowed  with  human  attributes, 
so  that  one  converses  with  them  as  if  they  were  friends  and  comrades. 
The  dove  and  mouse  had  become  my  sisters.  They  seemed  like 
other  selves,  to  be  conscious  of  my  sufferings,  to  know  my  thoughts 
and  to  sympathize  with  me. 

How  I  loved  them,  and  how  in  return  they  loved  me,  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  anyone  who  has  not  had  a  similar  experience.  It 
was  a  simple  and  innocent  love, — a  thing  almost  incredible  in  this 
world  of  strife  and  bitterness,  where  the  strong  survive  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  weak.  ^  : 
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While  the  eyes  of  the  dove  gave  me  the  impression  that  she  was  a 
pessimist,  those  of  the  mouse  suggested  the  optimist.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  acquaintance  the  mouse  was  very  timid  and  would 
not  tak^e  the  food  I  had  placed  on  the  floor  until  I  was  some  distance 
away.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  she  was  so  tame  that  she  would 
take  the  food  from  my  fingers.  In  a  month  or  two  she  lost  all  her 
fear  and  would  play  with  me,  dancing  around  me  like  a  tiny  dog. 
She  was  fond  of  being  tickled  and  scratched  on  the  back,  and  I  would 
stroke  her  fur  as  one  strokes  a  cat. 

Early  in  the  morning  she  would  come  from  a  small  hole  under 
the  water  pipe.  After  listening  a  moment,  she  would  run  up  the  leg 
of  the  table  and,  reaching  the  top,  would  dash  at  the  crumbs  or  the  pieces 
of  fat  which  I  had  placed  there.  Having  finished  her  breakfast,  she 
would  jump  down  upon  the  bed  and  crawl  under  the  blankets.  At 
first  I  resented  this  intrusion.  It  did  not  impress  me  as  particularly 
pleasant;  for,  as  with  most  people,  the  touch  of  a  rodent  had  always 
made  me  feel  rather  creepy.  But  when  I  understood  the  intimate 
affection  of  the  little  animal,  I  could  no  longer  repulse  her.  Some¬ 
times  when  I  awoke  earlier  than  usual,  I  would  even  wait  for  her. 
I  named  her  “Tsakki.” 

“Tsakki,  tell  me  how  old  you  are.”  I  would  say  to  her. 

Then  she  would  close  her  eyes  and  nod  her  little  head,  seeming 
to  say; 

“I  don’t  remember;  for  we  don’t  measure  time  as  you  do.  We 
are  not  so  stupid.  It  is  enough  that  we  live  and  are  happy.”  Then 
I  would  ask: 

“Tsakki,  are  you  married  or  single .P” 

Wagging  her  little  tail,  she  would  reply;  for  so  I  interpreted  her 
look  and  attitude: 

“I  have  my  nest,  my  children  and  my  beloved,  but  I’ve  never 
heard  of  a  marriage.  We  live,  love  and  are  happy.  Isn’t  that 
enough  ?” 

Thus  I  would  talk  with  her  for  hours.  She  understood  only  the 
speech  of  my  eyes.  The  desire  to  speak  becomes  almost  a  mania 
with  prisoners  in  solitary  confinement.  They  have  a  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  with  everything:  with  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  moon,  the 
birds  and  also  with  their  own  hallucinations. 

Once  Tsakki’s  eyes  were  sad,  like  those  of  a  weeping  child. 

“Tsakki,  what  is  the  matter.?”  I  asked.  “Have  you  lost  one 
of  your  little  ones  ?  Or  has  your  beloved  forsaken  you  .?” 

“Everything,”  she  seemed  to  reply,  shaking  her  head,  “but  I 
shall  learn  to  forget  and  soon  shall  be  happy  again.”  And  happiness 
was  indeed  her  normal  condition. 
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She  was  fond  of  music.  Often  I  would  hum  some  tune,  or  play 
on  a  string  held  taut  between  my  fingers,  and  to  this  she  would  listen 
for  hours.  She  seemed  to  appreciate  only  the  music  of  very  high 
notes,  while  to  the  lower  tones  she  remained  entirely  indifferent. 
Tsakki  was  indeed  a  paragon  of  virtue  in  every  way,  except  when  she 
was  jealous  of  my  other  friend,  the  dove.  She  did  not  like  it  when  I 
stroked  the  dove  and  fed  her  from  my  hand,  and  often  she  bristled 
as  if  she  would  attack  the  dove  with  her  sharp  teeth.  The  dove  was 
very  generous  and  willingly  left  her  food  for  the  mouse. 

ONE  evening,  after  several  days  of  absence,  Tsakki  came  again 
very  shyly.  I  was  just  eating  my  supper  when  I  heard  her 
tiny  voice.  She  emerged  from  the  hole  beneath  the  water  pipe 
and  scampered  forward  and  backward  several  times  as  if  to  attract 
my  attention.  Presently  another  and  smaller  head  appeared,  and 
I  realized  that  the  mouse  had  come  with  her  little  one,  of  which,  to 
judge  by  her  actions  and  her  sparkling  eyes,  she  was  exceedingly 
proud. 

She  was  not  able,  however,  to  persuade  the  youngster  to  venture 
in  my  direction.  It  was  very  shy  and  timid,  and  kept  a  safe  distance. 
I  gave  the  mother  a  small  piece  of  fat,  which  she  carried  to  her  infant; 
and  the  prodigy,  as  if  to  show  what  it  could  do,  at  once  began  to  eat 
it.  Then  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  feet  passing  through  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  and  mother  and  child  scampered  fearfully  away. 

For  several  weeks  the  little  one  accompanied  its  mother,  who 
seemed  very  anxious  that  we  should  become  friends.  I  exhausted  all 
my  arts  and  hours  of  patience  to  attract  the  timid  creature;  but  it 
would  not  become  my  friend.  It  was  entirely  different  from  its 
mother.  Finally  it  ceased  to  come  and  I  did  not  see  it  any  more. 

I  wondered  often  at  Tsakki’s  keen  understanding  of  my  psy¬ 
chology.  I  was  not  always  disposed  to  caress  or  to  pet  her  and  she 
understood  my  mood  immediately  and  did  not  bother  me  at  all,  but 
after  getting  her  meal  soon  disappeared.  She  knew  when  I  was  in  a 
talkative  or  in  a  quiet  humor  and  accommodated  herself  to  my  feel¬ 
ings.  When  I  was  sad  she  looked  at  me  with  her  beaming  eyes, 
wagged  her  tail  and  went  away.  When  I  was  merry  she  jumped 
around  and  expressed  her  good  humor. 

She  was,  however,  a  thief  and  lacked  a  sense  of  honor,  as  men 
recognize  it.  I  could  leave  neither  meat  nor  sugar  on  the  table  or 
on  the  shelves,  for  Tsakld  would  return  at  night  while  I  was  sleeping 
and  would  steal  it  all. 

I  used  to  tease  her  by  filling  the  meat  with  salt.  Not  suspecting 
any  wrong  she  would  grasp  it,  but  when  she  began  to  eat  she  became 
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very  angry.  When  I  offered  it  again  she  would  refuse  to  take  it,  or 
would  bite  my  finger  furiously.  Food  was  the  sole  concern  of  her 
life.  She  was  a  real  materialist  and  had  no  other  ideals  than  her 
daily  bread  and  her  nest. 

We  quarreled  with  each  other,  we  understood  each  other  and  we 
loved  each  other.  For  two  years  Tsakki  shared  all  my  joys  and  suf¬ 
ferings.  I  loved  her  companionship,  especially  when  in  my  loneli¬ 
ness  I  felt  that  I  was  forsaken  by  my  friends  and  by  all  those  who  once 
had  loved  me.  I  loved  her  because  she  was  so  gentle,  so  sincere  and 
simple,  while  men  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  artificial.  When  I 
thought  of  their  hypocrisies  I  looked  upon  my  little  friend  as  a  being 
far  superior  to  man.  When  I  felt  lonely  and  when  I  could  endure 
the  everlasting  silence  no  longer,  I  found  consolation  in  my  conver¬ 
sation  with  Tsakki,  in  playing  with  her  or  in  looking  silently  into  her 
smiling  eyes.  She  had  become  like  my  own  child  to  me. 

ONCE,  on  a  rainy  autumn  evening,  when  the  wind  howled  and 
roared  around  the  towers  and  the  chimneys  of  the  gloomy 
prison,  I  was  lying  mournfully  on  my  hard  bed  and  thinking. 
A  prisoner  next  to  my  cell  had  just  told  me  through  the  language 
of  the  walls  the  tragedy  of  his  life,  and  another,  above  me,  had  in¬ 
formed  me  of  the  suicide  of  his  neighbor  who  had  hanged  himself 
to  the  wall.  Their  talk  had  made  me  sorrowful  and  the  world 
seemed  Like  a  desert  where  joy  could  never  come. 

Being  thus  in  a  mood  of  deep  melancholy  and  of  sad  reflections 
I  was  surprised  by  a  very  unusual  noise,  as  if  someone  were  beating 
against  the  wall  in  the  next  cell.  I  jumped  out  of  my  bed  and  listened ; 
but  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  steps  of  the  wallang  sentinel  in  the 
corridor  as  he  passed  my  door.  After  a  while  I  heard  again  the 
same  fluttering  noise. 

I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  there  against  the  window  pane 
like  the  shadow  of  a  ghost  stood  my  friend,  the  dove.  I  was  greatly 
surprised  in  finding  her  so  late  at  night  at  my  window  and  in  such 
stormy  weather;  for  this  never  had  happened  before.  I  hurriedly 
opened  the  window  and  she  flitted  inside.  She  was  in  an  altogether 
unusual  state,  for  she  trembled  as  if  she  were  in  great  fear.  I  looked 
at  her  feathers,  her  wings  and  feet  but  I  could  discover  nothing  wrong 
with  her,  except  her  great  excitement.  Caressing  her  tenderly  for 
some  minutes  I  asked  with  intimate  sympathy: 

“  Tell  me,  golubtchik — little  dove,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Has  somebody  hurt  you  or  was  your  life  in  danger  How  is  Miss 
Liberty  }  Is  she  ill  ?  Tell  me.” 

I  looked  into  her  dreamy  eyes  and  they  gazed  mutely  at  me  with 
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such  sorrow  that  it  almost  made  me  cry.  They  were  the  eyes  of  a 
child  who  has  suddenly  lost  its  mother.  They  were  full  of  pain. 
I  comforted  her,  stroked  her  feathers  and  beak,  and  offered  her  some 
water.  This  she  accepted  and  after  she  had  drunk  thirstily  she 
perched  on  my  hand.  Convulsive  shudders  now  and  then  indicated 
that  she  was  still  in  a  spell  of  great  excitement.  I  questioned  her 
about  everything,  and  imagined  various  tragedies  in  her  eyes.  But 
I  was  not  able  to  discover  the  cause  of  her  sorrow. 

For  many  hours  I  kept  her  by  me  while  she  looked  with  great 
fear  out  of  the  window  as  if  some  great  trouble  were  there.  Only 
near  me  did  she  seem  satisfied  and  quiet.  She  sat  calmly  on  my 
hand  or  on  my  shoulder  and  gazed  at  me  with  a  gentle  look. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you I  asked  her. 

“Your  love  is  all  I  ask,”  she  seemed  to  reply,  for  so  I  interpreted 
her  look.  “  I  am  hungry  for  it.  Let  me  be  with  you.  It  is  so  dread¬ 
ful  there  in  the  dark.  How  cosy  it  is  to  be  with  a  beloved  com¬ 
panion.” 

I  could  not  send  her  away,  although  according  to  the  prison  rules 
I  was  not  allowed  to  keep  her  in  the  cell.  However,  I  intended  to 
have  her  over  night  with  me.  I  put  her  on  the  edge  of  my  iron  bed, 
but  she  was  so  frightened  that  she  refused  to  be  a  moment  alone. 
The  keeper  put  out  the  fire  and  the  room  became  pitch  dark.  He  did 
not  notice  the  dove  in  the  cell  when  he  looked  through  a  hole  in  the 
door.  I  was  glad  and  went  to  bed,  keeping  my  hand  on  her  wings, 
which  made  her  calm  and  quiet.  And  then  I  fell  asleep. 

After  some  hours,  while  we  were  asleep,  Tsakki  came  to  examine 
the  table  and  the  shelves  to  steal  some  food  for  her  children.  Seeing 
the  dove  slumbering  on  my  bed  she  ran  up  to  her  angrily.  I  was 
awakened  by  the  rustle  of  my  excited  friend  flying  frightened  around 
in  the  darkness.  Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  I  called 
to  the  dove,  comforting  her  while  I  scolded  Tsakki  and  ordered  her  to 
leave  us  alone,  which  she  did  only  after  a  long  scolding.  After  a 
time  of  quietness  I  again  fell  asleep  and  thus  we  remained  until  dawn. 

The  dove,  now  awakening,  flew  upon  the  table  and  picked  up 
some  bread  crumbs  for  her  breakfast.  I  got  up  also,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Miss  Liberty  about  the  curious  excitement  of  our  messenger,  bound  it 
around  her  neck  and  opened  the  window.  She  looked  timidly  back 
at  me  and  at  the  flying  clouds  and  disappeared. 

Weeks  passed  and  the  dove  did  not  come.  I  waited  and  waited. 
Heavy  presentiments  and  sad  thoughts  began  to  depress  me  and  I 
felt  in  agony,  as  one  feels  when  he  awaits  his  sweetheart  and  she 
never  comes,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  at  once  lost  my  two  best 
friends.  “Yet,  such  is  life!”  I  said  to  myself  and  I  tried  to  forget. 
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But  do  what  I  could,  it  was  impossible  to  shake  off  the  memory  of 
my  lost  companion.  Always  the  dove  was  before  my  eyes  and  I 
almost  saw  visions  of  her. 

One  Sunday  morning  on  a  cold  winter  day,  the  dove  again  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  window  and  gazed  into  the  cell  as  if  to  find  out  if  I,  the 
old  friend,  were  still  there.  It  w^as  as  if  I  had  refound  my  lost  bride. 
I  opened  the  window,  put  out  my  hand  and  cried: 

“  Come  in.  How  do  you  do  ?  Tell  me  what  has  been  the  matter.” 

SHE  recognized  me,  came  timidly  in  and  looked  at  me  curiously, 
with  her  usual  melancholy  expression.  Her  appearance  was 
so  impressive  that  I  felt  almost  as  if  she  were  a  lost  child  that  was 
found.  I  took  her  in  my  hand,  pressed  her  head  to  my  face  and 
caressed  her  with  tender  words.  She  seemed  very  happy  and  walked 
around  the  cell,  perched  upon  the  table,  and  pecked  tenderly  at  my 
cheeks.  After  the  first  moments  of  greeting  were  over,  I  noticed 
a  small  bag  around  her  neck  which  I  untied  immediately.  It  was 
a  note  from  my  mysterious  friend.  This  is  what  she  wrote : 

“The  interruption  of  our  correspondence  was  apparently  due  to 
an  accident  to  our  messenger.  Did  you  get  that  souvenir  I  sent 
through  her  five  weeks  ago  ?  It  was  a  stormy  day  and  I  felt  also  a 
tempest  in  my  emotions.  The  dove  today  returned  frightened  and 
depressed  after  several  weeks  of  absence.  Where  was  she  those 
many  cold  days  and  what  did  she  do  ?  She  seems  to  tell  me  with  her 
mournful  “hu,  hu,  hu,”  but  I  am  unable  to  understand.  Please 
write  me  how  you  are  and  what  you  know  about  her  absence.  I  hope 
she  will  find  you  safe  and  well.  Your  friend.  Miss  Liberty.” 

I  read  and  reread  the  note  and  tried  to  get  from  its  carrier  some 
explanation.  To  all  my  questions  she  was  dumb.  Yet  she  was  in 
her  usual  disposition  and  ate  the  breakfast  I  had  prepared  for  her 
from  my  daily  allowance.  Now  and  then  she  shook  her  wings, 
glanced  at  me  and  at  the  blue  sky  through  the  trellised  window  and 
muttered  her  “hu,  hu,  hu.”  I  then  wrote  Miss  Liberty  that  I  had 
never  received  her  souvenir  and  that  I  did  not  know  what  had  occa¬ 
sioned  the  absence  of  the  dove.  I  asked  my  friend  also  what  she 
meant  by  “the  tempest  in  her  emotions,”  but  to  this  she  never  replied. 

Thus  the  dove  became  again  my  benefactor  and  like  a  messenger 
of  freedom  brought  healing  from  my  sorrow  and  sufferings  in  that 
lonely  world.  I  awaited  her  arrival  with  eagerness  and  I  felt  de¬ 
pressed  when  she  failed  to  come.  I  was  happy  when  she  brought  me 
news  from  that  world  without,  which  to  me  had  become  almost  a 
dream. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  note  from  my  unknown  friend,  in- 
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forming  me  that  I  would  be  free.  I  told  some  of  my  fellow  prisoners, 
though  they  refused  to  beheve  it  could  be  anything  but  a  joke  of  the 
keepers.  But  all  the  same  the  dove  proved  a  true  prophet.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  same  night  the  keeper  entered  my  cell  and  told 
me  I  was  free. 

And  then  I  had  to  leave  the  cell  where  I  had  spent  those  terrible 
years.  Words  cannot  describe  my  gladness,  yet  my  joy  was  not  un¬ 
mixed  with  sorrow.  It  was  with  a  keen  pang  that  I  caressed  my 
little  Tsakki  for  the  last  time  and  left  my  cell  for  the  wide  world. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  the  street  I  found  a  carriage  waiting  for  me 
and  in  the  carriage  a  lady.  It  was  Miss  Liberty.  She  spoke  only 
in  monosyllables  and  would  not  reveal  her  identity,  yet  through  the 
heavy  veil  that  covered  her  face  I  could  see  that  she  was  a  young  and 
very  beautiful  girl.  She  drove  me  to  a  church,  then  to  the  railway 
station,  and  there  she  gave  me  a  ticket  to  my  home.  The  train  started, 
she  waved  her  hand  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

She  probably  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  cause,  one 
whose  influential  connections  and  wealth  enabled  her  to  accomplish 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible.  WTiether  through 
some  plea  or  through  bribery  she  secured  my  release  I  cannot  say. 
Yet  she  was  an  angel  of  deliverance,  whom  I  can  never  forget.  The 
dove  was  probably  a  carrier  pigeon  that  she  had  trained  to  do  her 
errands  of  mercy. 

Years  have  passed  since  I  left  my  cell  and  my  little  friends,  the 
dove  and  the  mouse.  The  realization  that  I  should  see  them  no 
more  and  that  my  talks  with  them  would  be  soon  only  a  memory- 
laid  then  a  heaviness  upon  my  heart.  I  hardly  thought  that  this 
would  be  so;  but  when  all,  even  the  familiar  silence,  seemed  to  bid 
me  an  eternal  farewell,  I  could  hardly  keep  back  my  tears. 

And  now  in  my  freedom  I  often  think:  “Oh,  if  I  could  meet  once 
more  my  sympathetic  prison  companions.” 

The  mouse  and  the  dove— their  friendship  was  true,  so  true  that 
I  rarely  find  such  in  this  world  of  men,  and  I  can  never  forget  them. 
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HERE  is  a  most  extraordinary  variety  of  national 
characteristics  revealed  in  the  art  of  a  country  when 
that  art  is  spontaneous— or  when  it  is  not,  for  that 
matter;  for  when  art  is  not  spontaneous  a  nation  is 
root-bound  somewhere,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  found 
in  every  genuine  expression  which  the  nation  makes. 
No  more  cruel  criticism  of  the  development  of  a 
country  can  be  made  than  that  the  various  expressions  of  art  are  imi¬ 
tative,  for  imitation  is  only  the  intuitive  response  to  beauty  of  the 
unthinking;  not  the  ignorant,  by  any  means,  but  the  unthinking. 
While  creative  art  may  be  born  out  of  the  so-called  most  ignorant 
soul,  imitation  takes  deepest  root  in  the  ultra-cultured.  A  very 
simple  people,  like  the  Hopi  Indians,  for  instance,  may  think  pro¬ 
foundly  and  philosophically  about  the  conditions  of  life,  the  relation 
of  facts  to  fancy,  the  need  for  a  soul’s  development,  with  response  to 
that  need  bom  of  imagination — and  such  people,  living  in  the  most 
primitive  fashion,  without  knowledge  of  or  relation  to  the  conditions 
of  modern  civilization,  nevertheless  create  art — religion,  poetry, 
music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extremely  cultured,  dilettante  com¬ 
munity  has  more  often  than  not  so  overburdened  the  receptive  capacity 
of  the  brain  that  the  pressure  kills  all  creative  quality,  leaving  instead 
appreciation  and  a  desire  to  imitate  or  to  possess  the  beauty  which 
others  have  created. 

Here  in  America,  up  to  within  a  few  decades  past,  we  have  found 
the  creative  quality  flourishing  only  among  our  aboriginal  people — 
our  Indians,  and  those  other  simple  people  (who  because  of  slavery 
have  held  to  aboriginal  traits) ,  the  Southern  negro ;  while  that  hetero¬ 
geneous  combination  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
we  have  amalgamated  into  an  American  has  been  mainly  imitative 
in  art  expression,  in  all  the  uses  of  imagination  except  along  scientific 
and  financial  lines;  for  both  invention  and  successful  business  re¬ 
quire  imagination,  but  of  the  mathematical  kind,  which,  while  stim¬ 
ulating  activity,  does  not  look  to  beauty  as  the  result  and  purpose  of 
achievement.  Of  that  art  which  is  born  of  the  inspired  mind  for  the 
permanent  joy  of  the  world  we  have  but  slowly  gained  the  freedom 
of  mind  and  technique  to  create.  And  what  we  have  achieved  has 
apparently  been  in  spite  of  the  determination  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  to  stultify  all  individual  expression. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  once  spoke  of  “those  people  who  were 
insulted  by  originality.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  true  of  the 
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mass  of  us.  We  like  only  what  we  are  familiar  with,  the  thing  neatly 
labeled  and  bearing  the  union  stamp  of  unthinking  approval.  When 
we  are  not  insulted  by  a  new  creative  spirit,  we  are  frightened  by  it. 
We  no  sooner  study  into  the  question  of  antique  rugs  and  learn  all 
their  lovely  variation  by  heart  when  a  rug  wholly  out  of  the  reckoning 
comes  down  from  the  New  Hampshire  mils,  a  rug  that  is  unticketed, 
without  precedent,  and  we  are  asked  to  call  it  beautiful  without  a 
recipe.  Then  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  study  of  periods  in  furni¬ 
ture  and  become  versatile  with  every  variation  from  Louis  to  Louis. 
And  we  delve  into  the  delightful  subject  of  Oriental  keramics,  and 
we  no  sooner  think  we  know  these  cultured  things  when  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  without  reference  to  our  pride  in  old  formula,  we  find  for  our  use 
in  America  a  new  furniture,  simple  and  beautiful,  made  of  American 
woods,  adapted  to  American  needs,  and  adding  to  our  bewilderment 
is  a  most  extraordinary  variety  of  home-made  pottery,  modeled  out 
of  the  very  soil  which  bears  the  trees  out  of  which  has  been  made 
the  furniture  which  has  already  troubled  us,  and  we  are  asked  to  see 
and  admire — more  than  that,  to  buy  art  products  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  stamped  with  crests  of  which  we  have  never  heard,  chairs 
without  tradition,  vases  without  history.  Naturally,  as  a  result  we 
are  overwhelmed,  even  annoyed.  And  many  of  us  turn  our  faces 
back  to  the  pleasant  century-old  friends  who  have  come  to  us  from 
the  hills  of  Athens  and  from  the  byways  of  Rome,  and  later  from  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  We  feel  safer,  somehow,  when  we  recognize  the 
labels  again,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  unpleasant  suggestion  of  insulting 
originality. 

Just  as  our  pottery  and  furniture  and  sometimes  our  architecture 
are  developing  this  thoughtless !  heedless !  suggestion  of  individuality, 
so  in  painting,  sculpture,  music  we  find  that  our  bigger  men  Consider 
less  and  less  the  fears  of  the  public;  we  find  a  great  musician  going 
away  to  the  heart  of  the  White  Mountains  to  evoke  wondrous  melodies 
for  his  phase  of  American  art.  We  receive  a  rare  inspirited  literature 
out  of  that  arid  region  known  as  the  Middle  West.  Paintings  are 
coming  to  us  full  of  the  strange  strength  and  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  Grand  Canyon;  others  smaller  but  not  more  subtle  are  finding 
way  into  the  metropolitan  galleries  from  the  ocean  inlets  of  New 
England,  and  a  sculpture  of  towering  strength  and  splendid  rugged¬ 
ness  has  been  achieved  in  the  squalid  towns  of  our  Western  prairies, 
while  illustration  that  is  as  fearless  in  source  of  inspiration  as  it  is 
brilliant  in  technique  and  honest  in  purpose  is  beginning  to  appear 
occasionally  in  our  most  courageous  magazines.  And  thus  we,  the 
dilettante,  cultured  public,  with  our  taste  established,  with  our  interest 
settled,  with  a  speaking  part  about  all  the  arts  of  all  the  different 
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nations,  are  called  upon  to  renew  our  youth,  to  cut  a  pathway  through 
the  underbrush  of  our  tangled  knowledge  and  make  room  for  the 
appreciation  of  fresh  ideas,  original  achievement,  for  the  actual  beauty 
of  our  own  land,  presented  by  the  men  who  know  it  best,  the  American 
artists. 

HOW  often  we  hear  the  phrase,  “We  have  so  little  real  art  in 
America;  we  are  not  temperamentally  an  artistic  people.” 
It  is  the  same  old  story  of  bricks  without  straw ;  we  will  not  let 
our  artists  live  and  we  complain  that  they  do  not  achieve  more.  For 
instance,  how  much  wheat  would  we  supply  the  markets  of  the  world 
if  we  never  stopped  to  cut  it  ?  It  could  scarcely  grow  itself  out  into 
the  money  changes  of  the  universe.  How  many  inventions  would 
we  supply  for  mechanical  progress  if  no  one  bothered  to  investigate, 
to  supply  money  to  start  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  clever  pat¬ 
ents  ?  The  marvel  is  that  we  have  any  artists,  that  any  imagination 
has  outlived  the  dullness,  impertinence,  non-understanding  of  our 
artificial,  imitative,  superficially  cultivated  public.  We  have  laughed 
at  our  men  of  genius,  those  whom  we  have  not  previously  destroyed 
so  far  as] possible  in  Europe.  We  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
greatest  of  them,  we  have  supported  fake  foreign  art  while  our  own  men 
have  all  but  starved,  and  we  have  babbled  the  while  about  the  pau¬ 
city  of  our  art  conditions.  That  our  artists  have  survived,  that  our 
art  has  grown  in  spite  of  the  most  impossible  conditions  ever  established 
by  a  nation  for  the  breeding  of  beauty  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the 
purpose  and  force  of  our  native  genius. 

When  the  worst  copy  of  Diaz  or  Daubigny  would  sell  in  New  York 
City  for  a  price  that  would  sound  in  a  South  Washington  Square 
studio  like  a  life  annuity,  why  should  we  expect  men  to  have  the 
courage  and  the  purpose  to  go  away  to  New  England,  to  Colorado, 
to  Long  Island  to  paint  only  what  they  know  and  love  and  feel,  just 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  the  advancement  of  the  best  art  conditions 
of  their  own  country  ?  Or  when  the  only  music  we  truly  love  and  are 
willing  to  support  is  the  jangle  and  tinkle  of  silly  Italian  opera,  with 
a  high  soprano  note  as  a  standard  of  excellence,  how  does  a  man  find 
the  courage  to  steal  away  to  the  stillness  of  uncut  woodland  in  order 
to  utter  melodies  born  in  his  soul,  out  of  his  own  marvelous  imagi¬ 
nation,  v/hich  the  public  feared  to  love  until  he  bought  their  approval 
with  death  ?  A  great  price,  it  seems  to  those  of  us  who  have  cared 
for  his  melody,  and  yet  one  that  some  men  willingly  pay  for  the  chance 
of  expressing  in  their  own  way  the  quality  of  their  own  understanding 
of  beauty. 

And  so  we  marvel,  perhaps  most  of  all  at  our  landscape  men  in 
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America,^  who,  in  spite  of  complete  lack  of  appreciation  for  years, 
without  the  faintest  sympathy  from  the  general  public  toward  that 
fine  sort  of  courage  that  holds  genius  to  endeavor,  in  spite  of  rebuff 
and  bitter  misunderstanding,  have  somehow  through  it  all  created 
for  America  an  outdoor  art  so  fresh,  so  sincere,  so  intimate  to  the 
land  to  which  it  belongs  that  today  our  landscapes  stand  at  the  head 
of  all  the  nature  painting  in  the  world.  Neither  France,  Germany, 
England  nor  Spain,  with  the  glory  of  her  new  art  about  her,  rank 
with  our  own  painters  of  all  outdoor  life,  woods,  hills,  orchards,  city 
streets,  prairies,  the  Indian  mesa  and  the  skyscraper.  There  is  not 
only  great  achievement  in  the  work  of  such  men  as  Twachtman, 
Weir,  Tryon,  Metcalf,  Lathrop,  Hassam,  Murphy,  Glackens,  Law- 
son,  Shinn,  but  there  is  also  the  invincible  courage  which  belongs 
only  to  people  of  imagination,  sensitive,  ahve  to  all  beauty  and  all  suf¬ 
fering.  And  yet  this  manifestation  of  art  is  as  essentially  American 
as  we  could  well  conceive  such  work  to  be.  There  is  the  same  lyric 
quality  in  our  greatest  landscapes  that  there  is  in  our  most  genuine 
poetry.  We  are  not  an  epic  nation;  we  are  too  easily  successful,  too 
prosperous.  What  of  tragedy  we  have  for  present  history  of  art  is 
brought  to  us  these  days  through  the  steerage  by  the  emotional  ele¬ 
ments  of  foreign  worn-out  civilizations.  And  if  in  this  roundabout 
way  it  finds  place  in  our  art,  it  but  represents  one  phase  of  our  con¬ 
fused  conditions  of  existence.  The  more  national  quahty,  especially 
in  painting  and  preeminently  in  the  work  of  our  landscape  men,  is 
this  lyric  note.  We  find  it  repeated  over  and  over  again  and  never 
too  often;  as  witness  the  subjects  most  often  presented,  the  hush  of 
the  woods,  the  still  fragrance  of  early  spring,  the  ghostly  dory  in  a 
twilight  sea,  the  hidden  pool  in  the  yellow  woods,  the  mysterious 
radiance  of  prairie  sunsets,  the  tender,  brooding  quality  of  the  early 
snow  that  comes  sometimes  as  a  kindly  wonderful  garment  of  beauty, 
twilight  about  simple  homes,  isolated  old  farms  with  memories  that 
bring  quivering  response.  What  do  our  men  not  know  and  what 
have  they  not  told  us  of  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  rural  life  of 
America,  which  has  been  the  birthplace  of  so  much  of  our  poetry  and 
of  our  strength,  of  the  humor  and  of  the  kindly  tendency  of  our  nation  ? 

As  for  the  technique  of  these  men,  there  is  no  one  definite  school  of 
American  landscape  painters.  There  are  men  of  marked  individuality 
who  unquestionably  have  many  followers,  men  like  Hassam,  Murphy, 
Metcalf,  and  among  the  illustrators  there  is  Glackens,  who  undoubted¬ 
ly  deserves  the  fame  of  being  the  originator  of  our  most  sincere  and 
significant  school  of  modern  illustrators.  And  there  are  both  men  and 
women  who  frankly  acknowledge  his  work  as  the  inspiration  of  their 
best  achievements.  But  as  a  whole,  there  seems  but  little  thought 
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of  estabKshing  schools,  of  creating  fame  through  any  essential  indi- 
viduahty.  The  impulse  which  dominates  these  men  is  much  greater 
than  tins,  much  more  sincere,  much  more  valuable  to  a  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  their  purpose  is  so  quietly  and  honestly  to  ex¬ 
press  just  the  best  that  is  about  them  in  the  most  beautiful  way  that 
they  have  been  able  to  achieve,  that  I  question  if  many  of  them  think 
beyond  their  own  work  up  to  its  value  in  the  national  art  history  of 
America. 


WHO  FOR  HIMSELF? 

WHO  has  labored  for  himself  and  who  has  labored  for  mankind  ? 
Is  it  true  that  only  hero  and  sage,  poet  and  great  ruler,  have 
wrought  for  the  masses  ? 

Is  it  true  that  the  masses  have  worked  only  for  themselves,  and  not 
for  each  other  ? 

Poet  and  sage,  doubtless,  have  spoken  well. 

Hero  and  ruler  have  ofttimes  lived  nobly, 

But  there  is  a  common  man,  working  under  good  or  ill  conditions, 
Himgry  often,  rearing  children  at  sacrifice, 

Fighting  the  fight  in  desperation,  yet  keeping  faith. 

Clean  and  simple,  willing  to  share  all  with  his  neighbor. 

And  there  is  a  common  woman,  a  mother  or  a  helper  of  mothers. 

Or  a  lonely  worker,  foregoing  sweet  dreams  for  strong  realities. 
Knowing  the  tormenting  fingers  of  travail  and  doubt. 

And  yielding  never, — 

Stanch  and  able,  a  fosterer  of  the  future. 

No  creature  of  superficial  smiles. 

He  and  she,  humble  and  unconscious. 

These  and  their  kind,  by  struggle  and  the  spirit  of  victory, 

Serve  mankind,  it  may  be,  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest. 

For,  in  the  realities  of  life,  are  they  not  dumb  poets  ? 

Are  they  not  quiescent  sages  and  unpraised  heroes  ? 

Are  they  not,  though  unrecognized,  the  certain  and  final  rulers  ? 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  HOME:  THE 
PART  EACH  SHOULD  BEAR  IN  THE  EDUCA¬ 
TION  OF  OUR  CHILDREN:  BY  THE  EDITOR 

most  vitally  important  of  the  many  demands 
III  for  improved  conditions  that  we  are  facing  just  now 

-g  question  of  education.  There  is  no  longer  any 
I  m  bT  li^sitation  about  admitting  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 

teaching  we  are  giving  our  children  under  the  present 
»  j  public  school  system  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  modern  life  and  work.  Naturally,  the  plain 
people  who  had  children  whom  they  wanted  taught  in  a  way 
that  would  amount  to  something  were  the  first  to  discover  that 
the  public  schools,  with  all  their  elaborate  equipment,  were  not  equal 
todhe  work.  Then  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  took  up  the 
question  of  more  practical  training  along  industrial  lines  because 
they,  above  all  others,  experienced  the  sharp  need  we  have  today  of 
some  kind  of  teaching  which  will  provide  our  industries  with  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  and  intelligent  workmen.  Legislators  followed  with 
bills  for  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  to  be  carried  on  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  public  schools,  and  now  the  educators  themselves  are 
taking  up  the  matter  in  earnest,  frankly  acknowledging  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed,  and  bringing  all  their  ex¬ 
perience  along  educational  lines  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  finding 
some  system  of  education  that  will  fit  the  great  majority  of  children 
for  the  task  of  coping  successfully  with  the  conditions  of  actual  life 
and  work. 

As  this  question  of  education  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  social 
advancement,  we  have  taken  it  up  in  The  Craftsman  several  times 
and  have  considered  it  from  several  different  points  of  view;  yet  it 
seems  to  us  at  this  time  that  none  of  the  suggestions  offered  take  into 
account  the  one  element  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  in  consider¬ 
ing  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem;  that  is,  the  relating  of  home 
influences  and  actual  life  to  educational  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
theoretical  training  of  the  school  would  necessarily  be  largely  sugges¬ 
tive  and  inspirational  and  the  practical  application  of  it  would  inevi¬ 
tably  take  place  in  the  home.  The  trouble  is  not  that  the  school 
system  in  itself  is  inadequate,  but  that  it  tries  to  do  too  much;  for,  in 
specializing  as  it  does  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  whole  course  of 
training  encourages  dependence  and  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
instead  of  stimulating  him  to  independent  thought.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  such  specialization  of  knowledge  along  industrial  lines 
should  be  warmly  encouraged  by  the  manufacturers  who  need  skilled 
v/orkmen.  In  fact,  this  need  has  been  realized  so  keenly  by  a  good 
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many  of  our  large  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  establishments 
that  training  schools  have  been  opened  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  factories,  railroads,  mines  and  other  industries  where  skilled  work 
is  necessary. 

As  far  as  they  go,  these  training  schools  offer  the  best  solution  we 
have  of  the  problem  of  practical  education  along  industrial  lines,  for 
they  are  the  modern  representatives  of  the  old  apprenticeship  systems, 
and  the  young  men  who  receive  their  training  under  such  conditions 
not  only  gain  all  the  technical  knowledge  that  is  necessary  but  also  a 
much  broader  grasp  of  general  principles  than  was  possible  to  the 
apprentices  in  the  old  days.  This  method  of  industrial  education 
supplements  the  work  of  the  public  school  along  lines  of  specialized 
training  in  certain  industries  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  teaching  received  at  home.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  public  school,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  come  into  contact 
with  real  conditions  in  industry  precisely  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
encounter  real  conditions  in  life.  Its  function  is  to  supply  the  theo¬ 
retical  training, — to  make  that  as  inspiring  as  possible  and  to  leave  the 
actual  practice  to  be  supplied  in  other  ways. 

Therefore,  valuable  as  are  these  training  schools  when  a  part 
of  some  great  industrial  concern,  they  would  fail  of  their  pur¬ 
pose  if  made  a  part  of  the  general  public-school  system.  If  so 
used,  the  ultimate  effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
the  elaborate  social  service  system  by  means  of  which  suitable  hygienic 
conditions  are  established  for  the  employees  of  certain  great  indus¬ 
trial  organizations,  recreation  provided,  pleasant  surroundings 
assured  and  even  the  home  life  regulated  according  to  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas.  This  social  service  system  has  attracted  much  favor¬ 
able  attention  and  comment  throughout  the  country  and,  in  its  way, 
serves  to  bring  about  better  conditions.  The  weak  point  in  the 
attempt  to  establish  much  the  same  system  all  over  the  land  in  the 
form  of  public  schools,  whether  industrial,  vocational,  or  general,  is  that 
it  comes  dangerously  close  to  paternalism  and  tends  to  the  ultimate 
subjection  of  the  people  to  our  great  commercial  system. 

Public  opinion,  however,  is  apt  in  the  long  run  to  be  pretty  nearly 
right,  and  the  social  service  system,  admirable  as  it  has  been  in  some 
ways,  has  been  by  no  means  generally  successful  when  it  came  to 
dealing  with  actual  conditions.  The  reason  for  this  failure  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  philanthropic  theorists  have  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  account  the  personal  equation.  For  example,  one  of  these  great 
commercial  concerns  which  is  noted  throughout  America  for  the 
money  it  has  spent  and  the  pains  it  has  taken  to  provide  an  environ- 
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ment  calculated  to  insure,  down  to  the  last  detail,  the  comfort,  pleasure 
and  welfare  of  its  employees,  has  seen  its  great  factory  almost  dis¬ 
rupted  by  the  fact  that  the  employees  themselves  hotly  resent  the 
benevolent  supervision  which  seems  to  them  to  encroach  upon  their 
personal  hberty  and  to  relegate  them  to  the  position  of  irresponsible 
children  who  must  be  taken  care  of  and  taught  how  to  play  as  well  as 
how  to  work. 

The  fact  is  that  the  workman  is  apt  to  be  a  fairly  independent  and 
self-respecting  citizen  and  he  does  not  enjoy  being  put  under  tutelage 
in  what  he  considers  peculiarly  his  own  affairs.  And  he  is  right,  for 
the  tendency  of  any  personal  guardianship  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  fundamental  ideas  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Though  few 
people  would  admit  it,  this  kind  of  social  service  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  much-dreaded  paternalism,  for  what  it  really  does  is  to  set  a 
certain  class  of  people  aside  as  servants  and  to  train  them  and  their 
children  for  that  service,  much  as  race-horses  are  bred  for  the  track. 
And  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the  shrewd  and  far-seeing  captains  of 
industry,  whose  gifts  for  the  furtherance  of  such  social  service  and 
careful  training  are  large,  know  exactly  how  this  sort  of  benevolence 
tends  to  enslave  people  to  our  well-organized  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  system, — and  deny  it.  They  talk  eloquently  of  the  “uplift” 
of  the  common  people ;  of  sharing  profits  and  prosperity  with  the 
workingman  and  of  admitting  labor  into  partnership  with  capital, 
when  all  the  time  they  know  that  it  is  merely  a  daring  and  far-sighted 
business  policy,  for  they  are  taking  the  surest  way  to  perpetuate  a 
system  that,  profitable  as  it  is  to  them,  is  already  too  strong  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

NOW  the  public  school,  if  it  stands  for  any  thing  that  means  wide 
usefulness,  should  stand  for  public  opinion  and  minister  to  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  Public  education,  which  is  supported 
by  the  people  and  exists  only  by  reason  of  such  support,  is  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  say  arbitrarily  that  certain  children  shall  be  educated  to  serve 
certain  industrial  purposes.  In  just  so  far  as  it  advances  along  these 
lines  it  is  doing  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  is  done  by  the 
social  service  department  of  a  large  industrial  concern;  that  is,  it  is 
trying  to  salve  the  wounds  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  unequal 
opportunities  brought  about  by  false  standards  of  life  and  work, 
and  to  make  them  contented  to  receive,  as  a  gift  from  a  powerful  and 
well  organized  system,  what  they  should  rather  be  encouraged  to  go 
out  and  obtain  for  themselves.  Contentment  is  not  what  is  needed  at 
this  stage  of  our  country’s  growth,  but  unrest;  and  by  this  we  do  not 
mean  the  bitter,  unreasoning  discontent  which  brings  about  revolution 
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and  disaster,  but  the  wholesome  unrest  that  alone  makes  for  growth. 

Therefore,  when,  in  response  to  the  widespread  demand  for  the 
sort  of  education  that  can  be  applied  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
prominent  educators  advocate  seriously  the  further  specialization 
and  localization  of  education  and  the  teaching  of  trades  along  both 
practical  and  theoretical  lines,  it  is  time  for  them  to  stop  and  con¬ 
sider  this  same  question  of  the  personal  equation  which  has  proven 
such  a  stumbling  block  to  the  social  service  system.  One  man  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  special  kind  of  education  be  provided  for  each  different 
locality.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  wise,  but  not  when  it  is  carried 
too  far.  In  fact,  the  same  objection  obtains  with  regard  to  localiza¬ 
tion  which  is  so  often  urged  against  over-specialization,  and  that  is 
that  too  much  detail  training  is  apt  to  weaken  initiative  and  deaden 
natural  capacity  rather  than  to  stimulate  the  mind  to  independent 
endeavor.  As  we  have  so  often  urged,  the  great  value  of  edu¬ 
cation  lies  in  the  side  that  is  inspirational  and  suggestive, — an  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  entirely  lost  when  the  training  becomes  formal  and 
stereotyped.  If  school  training  is  to  be  anything  more  than  imitative, 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  specialized,  or  can  it,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  localized.  When  it  goes  thus  far  it  is  stepping  outside  its  own 
province  and  is  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility  which  should 
belong  to  life,  to  industry,  and  especially  to  home  influences  and  sur¬ 
roundings. 

It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  teachers  that  the  special  value  of  the 
right  kind  of  education  lies  in  finding  out  the  “bent”  of  the  pupil 
and  developing  that  at  the  expense  of  everything  else.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  this  does  more  harm  than  almost  any  other  one  thing  in  the 
entire  system.  The  school  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  development 
of  any  special  talent  and  no  right  to  say  this  boy’s  bent  is  toward 
music,  or  drawing,  or  natural  history,  or  blacksmithing,  and  then  to 
educate  him  exclusively  along  those  lines.  It  is  the  boy’s  own  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  out  for  himself  what  he  wants  to  do  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  actual  affairs  of  life,  and  if  he  has  what  he  most 
needs, — the  background  of  a  sound  and  general  education  that 
equips  him  thoroughly  as  regards  the  essentials  and  confines  its 
further  efforts  to  stimulating  him  to  study  and  work, — he  will  have 
no  diflEiculty  in  specializing  when  the  necessity  arises. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL  says:  “Education  makes  a  man  a  more 
intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by 
teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exer¬ 
cise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  impresses.”  This  goes  right  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  yet  the  whole  trend  of  the  present  move  toward 
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highly  specialized  industrial  education  is  against  it.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  teach  the  boy,  down  to  the  last  detail,  how  to  make  the 
shoes  and  to  leave  him  no  room  for  choice  in  after  life  as  to  whether 
he  would  rather  make  shoes  or  do  something  else  for  which  he  should 
have  been  equally  well  fitted.  We  all  agree  that  better  all-round 
men  and  women  were  made  by  the  life  and  training  of  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  village  school,  together  with  the  apprenticeship  system  and 
the  common  duties  of  life  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm,  afforded  all 
the  instruction  and  practice  that  was  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
of  agriculture  and  the  ordinary  industries.  If  a  boy  wanted  to  learn 
a  trade,  he  was  first  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  district  school  and  then  was  apprenticed  to  a  worker  in 
some  trade  or  craft,  who  taught  him  to  become  a  thorough  workman. 
And  such  workmen  as  they  made  then  did  not  always  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  manual  labor  in  after  life,  as  even  the  most  superficial  study 
of  the  industrial  history  of  this  country  will  show.  The  point  is  that 
the  school  did  its  appointed  work  and  the  rest  was  done  in  the  work¬ 
shop  and  at  home. 

There  is  no  denying  that  conditions  have  greatly  changed  and 
that,  as  things  are  now,  the  sort  of  training  that  made  sterling  and 
resourceful  men  and  women  of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
would  not  be  possible  in  this  day  and  generation.  But  the  change  in 
conditions  affords  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  change  in 
standards.  If  individual  initiative,  based  upon  and  inspired  by  a 
thorough  education  along  a  few  absolutely  essential  lines,  was  good 
then,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  good  now.  The  crucial 
point  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  under  the  present  system,  the 
school  is  doing  too  much  work  and  failing  to  produce  adequate  re¬ 
sults.  The  sole  purpose  of  education  should  be  to  quicken  the  mind 
and  rouse  the  spirit  of  investigation  to  study  what  has  been  done  as  a 
basis  for  new  achievement.  When  this  spirit  is  once  awakened  every 
principle  that  is  learned  theoretically  is  regarded  as  useful  only  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  applied  to  the  solution  of  some  practical  problem. 
The  case  is  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  William  C.  A.  Hammel,  of  the 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
when  he  advises: 

“That  the  schools  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
society.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  adding  to  or  extending  the 
curriculum — the  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded — as  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  revising  it,  of  discarding  non-essentials;  that  somebody  dis¬ 
cover  and  weed  out  the  non-essentials,  thus  leaving  more  time  for 
things  of  vital  relation  to  life;  less  time  to  reading  and  rereading 
from  a  nice  pictorial  chart;  ‘Is  it  an  ax.?^’  and  more  to  finding  out 
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about  the  real  ax;  less  time  to  dates  in  history  and  more  to  cause  and 
effect;  less  time  to  bank  discount,  partial  payment  and  the  like  and 
more  to  finding  out  how  much  father  lost  on  a  bale  of  cotton  and  why ; 
less  time  to  the  intricacies  of  grammar  and  more  to  acquiring  a  com¬ 
mand  of  simple,  forceful  English;  less  time  to  the  geography  of  Africa 
and  more  to  the  natural  drainage  of  the  State  and  the  power  in  her 
river  system,  so  that  North  Carolina  men  may  develop  it;  less  time  to 
abstract  problems  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  more  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  soils  and  clays;  more  to  food  values  and  sanitation;  more 
to  testing  cloth  that  passes  for  ‘all  wool’  and  ‘pure  linen’;  more  to 
the  laws  and  practical  application  of  that  great  agent  of  power,  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  where  and  how  we  can  best  get  more  of  it;  less  time  to 
copying  pictures  and  more  to  drawing  as  an  expression  of  ideas;  less 
time  to  nomenclature  in  botany  and  more  to  plant  physiology  and 
hygiene,  and  the  cure  of  plant  diseases  and  the  means  of  conserving 
our  forests.  In  short,  economize  the  child’s  time  and  labor,  husband 
them  for  that  which  bears  most  upon  his  life  and  the  industries  of  the 
State,  and  then  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Make  for  applied 
education.” 

This  sort  of  training  would  tend  to  give  to  the  pupil  mental  stim¬ 
ulus  in  just  about  the  same  degree  that  the  Church  gives  moral 
stimulus,  and  in  doing  so  it  would  be  remaining  entirely  within  its 
province  and  wasting  no  time  on  specialization  that  should  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  yet  must  remain  theoretical.  With  direct  and  vital  applica¬ 
tion  at  home  of  everything  that  is  taught  in  the  schools,  think  of  the 
inducement  to  the  boy  who  had  learned  something  about  geology^to 
pursue  it  until  he  had  found  out  everything  he  wanted  to  know  re¬ 
garding  the  formation  of  the  earth  with  which  he  had  to  deal;  think 
of  the  value  of  natural  history  in  helping  to  an  understanding  of  the 
right  use  of  domestic  animals;  think  of  the  manifold  uses  to  which 
history  could  be  put  if  it  were  made  to  inspire  independent  thought  and 
investigation  in  all  the  affairs  of  human  life.  A  boy  so  grounded 
would  never  need  to  have  his  “bent”  discovered  and  specialized  by  a 
discriminating  teacher  in  order  to  do  effective  work  in  the  world,  for 
he  would  do  his  own  specializing  when  the  time  came. 

But  until  the  schools  realize  and  admit  that  education  as  a 
whole  is  something  with  which  they  cannot  cope  unaided,  our 
children  will  be  the  subject  of  numerous  experiments  that  are 
all  more  or  less  futile  in  producing  the  desired  results.  Before  the 
problem  can  be  solved  there  is  another  educational  factor  that  must 
receive  much  more  serious  consideration,  and  that  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  that  rests  upon  the  teaching  received  at  home.  What  if  old 
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primitive  conditions  are  changed,  the  old  handicrafts  superseded  and 
all  of  life  made  easier, — it  does  not  argue  that  the  same  constructive 
spirit  which,  out  of  those  conditions,  brought  about  the  change  does 
not  yet  prevail.  Greater  leisure  and  ease  of  living  does  not  necessi¬ 
tate  idleness  and  triviality.  Instead  of  that,  it  gives  the  opportunity 
for  a  much  better  use  of  the  time.  The  mother  who  has  some  time 
to  spare  from  household  drudgery  can  surely  use  it  to  teach  her 
daughters  the  knowledge  that  every  girl  needs  about  home  hygiene, 
care  of  house  and  children  and  such  crafts  as  every  woman  should 
know.  The  schools  are  trying  to  do  this  with  classes  in  cooking, 
sewing  and  home  economics;  but  such  work  does  not  belong  to  the 
school,  for  all  that  can  be  given  in  the  classroom  is  at  best  omy  theo¬ 
retical  training  that  should  be  supplementary  to  the  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  obtained  at  home,  and  should  serve  merely  to  inspire  the  student 
to  the  more  intelligent  effort  that  results  from  a  broader  viewpoint 
and  more  thorough  knowledge. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  boys  at  home  or  on  the  farm,  for 
few  fathers  are  so  preoccupied  that  they  could  not  afford  to  admit 
their  sons  into  such  a  share  of  their  work  and  their  interests  as  would 
naturally  tend  to  develop  interest  and  resourcefulness  in  the  boy. 
Every  lesson  learned  at  school  could  be  applied  to  some  definite 
work  at  home  and  the  father  and  mother  would  find  their  greatest 
interest  and  pleasure  in  keeping  pace  with  the  school  training  and 
doing  their  own  part  toward  giving  the  child  the  complete  education 
that  he  could  never  get  from  the  classroom  alone. 

Naturally,  before  the  home  can  be  expected  to  do  its  share  toward 
solving  this  problem  of  education  that  now  besets  the  country  and 
puzzles  the  wisest  heads  among  us,  there  would  have  to  be  some 
change  in  the  character  of  the  home.  But  of  this  we  do  not  despair. 
The  present  tendency  toward  trivial  pursuits  and  artificial  living  is 
merely  the  reaction  from  the  hard  and  burdensome  drudgery  of 
household  and  farm  work  a  generation  or  two  ago.  When  the  burden 
was  lifted  by  the  introduction  of  machines  and  labor-saving  devices 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  pendulum  should  swing  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  that  work  and  education  alike  should  be  delegated  to 
the  organizations  of  trained  workers  outside  the  home.  But  it  is 
pretty  nearly  time  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  back,  and  even  now  we 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  lighter  burdens  and  added  leisure  mean 
that  we  now  have  time  for  real  life  and  moral  and  mental  growth  on 
a  broader  scale  than  we  have  ever  known  before.  When  we  grasp 
the  opportunity  and  utilize  it  for  the  training  of  our  children,  there 
will  be  no  more  ground  for  complaint  against  the  schools  for  not 
giving  them  the  best  and  most  practical  training  for  life  and  work. 
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HE  old  story  of  the  Beginning  of  Things — to  me  the 
most  marvelous  of  all  written  stories — had  its  moment 
of  greatest  beauty  and  its  moment  of  grimmest  tragedy 
in  a  garden.  They  called  it  Eden,  that  garden.  I 
^.wonder  why  ?  The  name  is  very  beautiful.  It  seems 
to  me  as  I  think  of  it,  that  no  fitter  name  could  have 
been  chosen.  Yet  perhaps  the  Garden,  which  was 
divinely  lovely,  has  become  so  interwoven,  has  so  fiowered  in  my 
imagination,  that  its  name  has  shared  its  sovereign  grace,  and  I  can¬ 
not  rightly  judge.  Garden  is,  too,  a  beautiful  name.  It  comes 
softly  to  the  lips  and  has  a  gentle  open  sound.  I  like  it  best  in  my 
own  language,  though  that  may  be  sheer  insularity.  I  like  it  better 
than  the  Italian  giardino,  and  much,  much  better  than  Garten  or 
jardin.  But,  after  all,  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate.  It  is  the  garden 
itself,  not  its  enforced  name,  which  enchants. 

After  the  storm  and  stress  of  Creation,  God  put  the  first  man  in 
the  first  garden.  And  they  say  that  the  Almighty  Himself  came  there 
“to  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  day.”  He  must  have  needed  the  grateful 
calm  and  relaxation,  when  that  tumultuous  week  of  Genesis  was 
well  over.  I  have  wondered  often  why  all  of  the  Great  Jehovah’s 
priests  have  not  since  been  gardeners;  I  confess  I’ve  found  many 
gardeners  wonderfully  good  priests.  There  is  a  rare  bond  between 
gardens  and  religious  meditation,  and  between  gardens  and  the  only 
other  great  emotion  we  are  capable  of.  Gardens  are  a  symbol,  per¬ 
fect,  tragic  almost,  of  both  these  emotions.  I  do  not  offer  this  as  a 
new  thought.  It  is  a  very  old  one,  older  than  the  poet  who  wrote 
the  story  of  the  Beginning  of  Things.  Old  as  the  leaves  of  the 
trees,  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  old  as  the  first  man  who  prayed,  the 
first  lover.  All  poets  know  it  only  too  well,  the  poets  who  sing  and 
the  poets  who  are  mute.  But  of  the  immortal  Garden — I  suppose 
le  bon  Dieu,  who  is  very  wise  and  who  slumbers  not,  nor  sleeps,  was 
really  the  originator  of  the  thought  as  of  the  symbol.  He  knew  quite 
well  His  two  poor  little  children,  in  His  own  image.  He  knew,  when 
He  put  them  in  His  Garden,  He  must  have  known,  that  even  as  He 
walked  at  twilight,  they,  too,  would  walk;  and  that  thoughts  of  Him 
would  not  suffice  them.  I  sometimes  think  it  was  just  a  little  unkind 
on  the  part  of  the  good  God  to  begin  by  forbidding  them  the  very  thing 
those  long,  intimate  strolls  at  evening  was  bound  to  set  free,  the  thing 

He  knew  must  ultimately  happen . 

Well,  it  did  happen,  and  le  bon  Dieu  became  again  the  terrifying 
Jehovah.  The  two  bewildered  young  creatures  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  were  sent  off  frightened  out  of  their  minds  by  the  flaming 
sword  and  the  results  of  their  immemorial  disobedience.  So  they 
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iost  their  garden.  It  was  forever  forsaken.  I  do  not  know  whether 
God  ever  walked  there  again  after  that — or  whether,  perhaps,  He 
walks  there  now  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  If  so.  He  must  have  found 
it  very  lonely;  He  must  still  find  it  very  lonely — for  to  Him,  they  say, 
a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a  day.  A  forsaken  garden  is  a  lonely 
place,  a  forsaken  garden  where  once  Love  walked  in  the  twilight. 

So  my  garden  is  a  lonely  place.  I  say  my  garden,  though  it  is  not 
mine  and  never  will  be,  any  more  than  the  country  it  is  in  is  my  country. 
If  I  were  very  rich  I  should  buy  the  garden.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
rich.  It  would  not,  in  one  sense,  be  then  any  more  mine  than  it  is 
now.  As  one  grows  older  one  learns  to  take  considerable  pleasure  in 
the  unattainable  possessions  of  others.  It  is  something  to  reflect 
upon  the  French  proverb — “My  glass  is  not  large,  but  I  drink  from 
my  glass.” 

Yes,  owning  my  garden  would  have  one  peerless  advantage: 
I  could  keep  out  of  it  the  people  I  don’t  like.  They  come  now, 
many  of  them,  noisy  and  chattering,  with  quite  as  much  right 
as  I,  and  penetrate  ruthlessly  into  my  choicest  retreats.  Now  and 
again  there  is  one  who  really  loves  it.  But  that  terrifies  me.  I’m 
always  thinking:  There  is  the  creature  who  will  buy  my  garden  and 
keep  me  out  of  it.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  selling  old  and 
beautiful  gardens.  Some  glorious  dead  Caesar  should  leave  them 
in  his  will  to  all  the  lovers  of  all  the  lands. 

It  is  a  sinful  thing  to  say  that  I  am  half-persuaded,  but  I  may  as 
well  confess  it,  I  am  glad  that  Eve  found  out  the  secret  of  the  garden. 
If  she  had  not  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  gardens  today  for  me — 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  us  for  the  gardens.  Poor  Eve! 

How  full  Italy  is  of  gardens — ^forsaken  gardens.  It  is  a  land  of 
beauty — forsaken  beauty.  To  walk  in  Italy  is  to  walk  in  the  cool  of 
the  day  alone  in  an  old  garden.  The  pathos  of  it  is  overwhelming. 
It  is  on  one’s  heart  sobbing,  and  it  is  often  a  sob  in  one’s  throat. 
I  am  never  certain  why  it  is  so.  It  is  an  eternal  memory  of  an  “Air 
doux  et  tendre — jadis  aime,”  which  one  can  never  quite  recall.  That 
is  it,  I  think.  That  is  the  secret.  One  can  never  remember  all  of  that 
lovely  forgotten  air.  So  it  haunts.  And  it  makes  one  desperately 
sad.  In  the  evening,  which  is  the  time  of  recall,  I  walk  in  my  garden 
and  try  to  remember.  To  rememheT  what  ?  Ah,  if  I  knew!  It  is 
there,  just  beyond  the  threshold  of  consciousness,  the  thing  I  would 
give  all  I  possess  to  call  back.  Perhaps  it  is  another  life,  another 
incarnation  here,  when  my  garden  was  mine  in  truth.  It  would  ,not 
be  too  strange.  My  own  dead  life  and  another’s. 

Little  wonder  that  one  hears  old  voices  in  one’s  heart  in  Italy. 
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ALONE  TO  THE  WATER  GATE  OF  THE  OLD  GARDEN.” 


“it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  gate,  ancient, 
IVY-GROWN,  STANDING  IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  ITS 
SCULPTURED  CYPRESSES.” 


“on  the  very  crest  of  the  garden  is  the 
loggia  divina.  it  is  like  some  old  cloister, 

ARCHED  AND  SECLUDED.” 


“there  is  a  stone  BALUSTRADE  CIRCLING’  AROUND 
THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  LILIES  IN  THE  CENTER 
OF  THE  LOGGIA.” 


ONE  DESCENDS  TO  THE  GATE  BY  A  LONG  FLIGHT 
OF  STONE  STEPS,  AND  THERE  IS  A  STONE  BENCH 
BENEATH  THE  TREES  WHERE  ONE  MAY  SIT.” 
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The  great  priests,  the  great  lovers,  they  were  once  in  Italy.  They 
walked  in  these  deserted  gardens.  Their  passions  and  their  prayers — 
what  passions,  what  prayers! — quiver  still  in  the  deep  silent  shadows. 

.  .  .  .  And  they  are  mine  and  not  mine.  Strange,  they  all  are 

departed.  Strange,  these  gardens,  so  many  of  them,  have  lost  the 
magic  of  a  Presence.  Little  stray  Edens,  they  are  in  punishment 
for  the  perilous  peace  they  opened  to  mad  lovers. 

My  own  garden  I  like  best  at  twilight.  In  the  daytime  it  belongs  to 
anybody.  But  toward  sunset  the  tourists  begin  to  get  cross  and  tired 
and  go  back  to  their  hotels.  Then  I  take  my  boat  and  row  alone  to 
the  water  gate.  For  my  garden  is  on  a  lake — the  most  beautiful 
lake  in  the  world.  It  is  best  to  go  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
mountains  drip  with  amethyst  dyes  and  the  dyes  flow"  down  into  the 
water  and  stain  it  till  the  world  seems  a  fabric  dipped  in  purple. 
It  reminds  me  often  of  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  when  at  the 
last,  for  the  sake  of  love,  the  water  was  turned  into  wine. 

At  the  w  ater  gate  I  pause  before  calling  to  the  gardener — my 
gardener — to  let  me  in.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  gate,  ancient, 
ivy-grown,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  its  sculptured  cypresses. 
But  it  is  a  lonely  gate,  always  waiting  for  a  step  which  never  comes. 
.  .  .  .  Then  I  call,  and  Giuseppe  answers. 

Giuseppe  is,  of  course,  the  gardener.  He  is  old  but  he  can  still 
sing  very  well.  The  first  time  I  went  to  my  garden  I  heard  him  sing¬ 
ing  a  Neapolitan  love  song  in  a  minor  key,  full  of  a  desperate  longing. 
I  can  never  hear  it  now  away  from  that  place  without  a  like  longing 
for  the  garden.  “  Cuarda  cua  chistu  ciardino,’'  he  sang,  which  means 
in  English — nothing  worth  translating.  He  is  old  and  short  and  fat. 
His  hair  is  v/hite,  his  neat  little  beard  is  white.  His  face  is  tanned 
and  wrinkled  and  benign  as  the  good  earth.  Like  his  voice,  his  eyes 
are  young  and  smiling.  He  is  a  poet,  a  gardener,  and  something  of 
a  saint.  When  he  speaks  his  voice  is  slow  and  round  and  full.  It 
is  his  pride,  in  a  locality  where  only  a  bastard  dialect  is  spoken,  to 
use  beautiful  Italian.  I  can  imagine  no  more  perfect  gardener  on 
earth. 

“It  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  Giuseppe.” 

“Yes,  signore,**  he  smiles.  “I  do  my  best.  But - ”  his  face 

clouds — “I  am  sad  in  heart.  Of  what  use.^^  No  one  comes  but 
strangers.” 

“There  is  no  news  from  the  padrona  then?” 

“None,  signore.  She  never  comes  to  see  what  I  have  done. 

Almost,  almost,  I  have  lost  my  will  to - ” 

“No,  no,  Giuseppe.” 
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“Ah,  no,  signore,  I  have  not.  It  is  my  life,  this  garden.  If  it 
should  die,  I  should  die  also.  It  is  religion,  beauty,  love,  all  for  me.” 

“Yes — I  understand  that.” 

“Come  to  see  the  roses,  signore'’  he  laughs.  And  we  go  to  see 
the  roses.  But  I  cannot  describe  the  roses  in  my  garden.  I  should 
not  know  how  to  speak  of  them.  They  are  a  sweet  madness  to 
assail  the  steadiest  head. 

Presently  he  leaves  me  alone.  He  is  a  person  of  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities  ;  he  knows  I  like  best  to  be  alone  there.  And  then  it  is  all  my 
garden — or,  perhaps,  all  his.  At  any  rate  we  do  not  interfere.  Not 

even  the  shadowy  Marchesa  X -  who  owns — sad  word — our 

garden,  troubles  me.  She  never  comes  now.  It  is  said  she  was 
unhappy  here,  from  which  I  argue  she  is  an  unworthy  person  and  has 
done  well  to  solace  herself  in  Paris.  Giuseppe  says  it  is  fifteen  years 
since  she  last  came.  He  mourns  not  her,  but  her  praise.  It  is  dull 
business  for  an  Italian  servant  never  to  see  his  padrona. 

It  lies  on  the  face  of  a  great  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  lake, 
my  garden.  A  high,  proud,  wooded  promontory  open  to  all  sun 
and  wind  and  the  whole  stretch  of  the  lake.  On  its  very  crest  is  the 
loggia.  It  is  like  a  bit  of  some  old  cloister,  arched  and  secluded. 
The  vines  grow  green  on  its  walls  and  pillars  and  balustrades  in 
spring;  in  autumn  they  are  blood-red.  To  me  it  is  the  loggia  divina 
and  here  I  come  first  of  all  to  watch  on  one  side  the  sunset,  on  the 
other  the  reflected  glory  of  it.  All  the  flowers  of  Paradise  are  in  the 
sky.  The  mountains  are  the  walls  of  heaven,  the  lake  is  the  gate. 

Emeralds  and  amethysts  and  opals  and  pearls . It  is 

useless  to  talk  of  it.  One  becomes  only  banal  and  commonplace. 
It  is  none  of  those  things  I  have  foolishly  named.  It  is  only  sunset 
on  the  most  beautiful  lake  I  know.  The  land  is  serene.  A  lumi¬ 
nous  peace  falls.  Out  of  the  watery  distance  come  the  sweet  wet 
notes  of  vesper  bells.  I  seem  to  see  the  silence,  to  feel  the  shadows. 
1  am  in  my  garden. 

Later  I  walk  the  secret  paths  that  also  wait  for  the  step  which 
never  comes.  The  dusk  advances  slowly,  a  gradual  tide  unheard, 
ddie  blossoms  lose  their  color  and  become  frail,  pale  chalices  of 
fragrance  against  the  green  dark.  The  wide,  wonderful  slope  of 
oleanders,  the  very  flame  of  love  in  the  sun,  is  flickering  and  ghostly. 
The  leaves  grow  heavier,  the  hedges  thicker,  the  trees  more  massive. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  all  peace.  There  are  gardens  which  are  sinister 

and  hint  of  murder  and  unholy  doings.  Not  so  mine.  There  has 
been  no  bloodshed  here.  It  is  a  garden  for  love. 

As  I  go  up  and  down  the  stone  stairways  and  on  through  the 
graveled  paths,  the  sadness  of  it  all  deepens  like  the  night.  It  is 
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almost  an  agony.  I,  like  the  gate,  like  the  paths,  like  the  silent  shut 
'palazzo,  like  the  prayerless  chapel,  find  myself  waiting,  waiting,  wait¬ 
ing,  for  the  step  which  never  comes,  for  the  hands  which  never  are 
stretched  out;  for  the  voice  which  never  speaks.  It  is  She  whom  I 
can  almost  remember.  She  who  is  the  “Air  doux  et  tendre — jadis 
aime — ”  She  who  is  Love  and  the  Dream  of  Love;  She  whom  every 
wanderer  like  me  in  the  forsaken  Italian  gardens  half  hopes  to  meet — 
and  who  never  comes. 

Once  in  my  garden  I  stayed  late  and  saw  the  full  moon  shoulder 
itself  over  the  Grigna.  I  stood  in  what  Giuseppe  calls  the  nido 
d’amore — a  nest  in  the  rock  above  the  water,  overhung  with  green. 
One  descends  to  it  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps  and  there  is  a  stone 
bench  beneath  the  trees  where  one  may  sit.  It  is  cruel  to  go  there 
alone;  crueller  to  go  with  someone  whom  one  does  not  love. 

.  .  The  moon  shouldered  itself  over  the  Grigna.  I  rested  on  the 

stone  balustrade  listening  to  the  lake  plaintively  beating  an  ancient 
rhythm  at  the  feet  of  the  rocks.  The  light  crept  along  the  water 
like  delicate  trembling  golden  fingers.  There  was  no  wind;  only  the 

“wandering  airs”  of  perfume.  A  nightingale  sang . I 

cannot  put  it  into  words.  It  was  too  beautiful.  And  it  was  the 

saddest  moment  of  my  life . Almost,  almost,  I 

remembered. 


A  RAINBOW  SONG 

Rainbow,  Rainbow  over  my  head. 

Orange,  violet,  yellow  and  red. 

Blue  and  indigo,  bordered  with  green, 
Rainbow,  Rainbow,  what  is  your  sheen  ? 
Snatched-up  color,  glimmering  near, — 

Only  Shadows,  Shadows  of  Here! 

Mist  in  dawn-light,  floating  in  whirls. 

Heart  of  opals  and  satin  of  pearls. 

Shining  feathers  of  ring-throated  dove. 

Tears  made  bright  with  the  wonder  of  love. 

Fairy  bubbles  poised  in  the  sun. 

Trembling  cobwebs,  gossamer  spun. 

Peacock  tails  and  lining  of  shells. 

Morning-glory’s  wide-awake  bells, — 

These  throw  shadows  into  the  sky 
These  weave  Rainbow  Ribbons  on  high. 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY, 
WHO  BASES  ALL  HIS  WORK  UPON  THE 
PRINCIPLE  THAT  ORIGINALITY  IN  ARCHI¬ 
TECTURE  SPRINGS  ONLY  FROM  THE  DIRECT 
MEETING  OF  MATERIAL  CONDITIONS 

NE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that,  as  our  national  life 
gains  in  coherenee  and  in  unity  of  purpose,  we  are  de¬ 
veloping  a  distinctive  and  characteristic  type  of  arch¬ 
itecture,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  our  dwellings  are 
growing  more  and  more  expressive  of  our  needs,  of 
the  conditions  of  our  life  and  of  our  character  as  a 
people,  and  that  this  is  true  not  only  of  the  far  West 
but  of  the  more  settled  and  conventional  East.  It  is  only  natural 
that  our  first  original  modern  expression  of  domestic  architecture 
should  show  itself  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  for  the  people  of  the  West  are 
above  all  things  pioneers  and  have  a  way  of  dashing  aside  all  tradition 
and  prejudice  and  getting  directly  at  the  thing  that  meets  their  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  most  practical  way.  The  people  of  the  East  are 
inevitably  more  conservative,  and  the  fact  that  Europe  is  easier  of 
access  to  them  accounts  for  their  more  general  dependence  upon 
architectural  forms  that  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  what  they  have 
seen  and  admired  abroad.  Especially  is  this  true  of  our  Eastern 
architects,  who  for  the  most  part  are  content  to  found  all  they  do  upon 
some  recognized  and  established  form  that  has  gained  the  approval 
of  other  and  more  widely  cultured  peoples.  But  now  and  then  a 
pioneer  comes  forward,  not  alone  from  among  the  new  men  who  have 
a  name  to  make  and  who  therefore  can  afford  to  take  the  risk  of  ex¬ 
pressing  an  original  idea,  but  from  the  ranks  of  our  best-known  archi- 
teets.  And  when  the  latter  happens,  we  usually  get  something  so 
well  worth  while  that  it  is  fitted  to  stand  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  permanent  national  style. 

One  of  the  most  noted  among  the  prominent  architects  who  are 
doing  just  such  vital  work  is  Grosvenor  Atterbury,  who,  although  he 
is  more  generally  known  through  the  excellence  of  his  formal  public 
buildings,  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  recognized  for  the 
charm  and  originality  of  his  dwellings.  The  masterly  way  in  which 
he  handles  the  economic  problem  of  housing  large  numbers  of  people 
cheaply,  yet  well  and  attractively,  is  shown  in  the  famous  Phipps’ 
Tenements  of  New  York,  accounts  of  which  have  been  so  widely 
published  that  the  general  plan  of  them  is  familiar  to  most  people  who 
take  any  interest  in  the  building  art.  But  to  us  the  most  interesting 
side  of  his  art  is  shown  in  the  phase  with  which  we  are  dealing  here, — 
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Grosvenor  Attcrhury,  Architect. 


Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect. 


“a  chapel  at  seal  HARBORj  MAINE :  A  PERFECT 
COMBINATION  OF  SHINGLES  AND  STONE,  GIVING 
AN  EFFECT  OF  KINDLINESS  AND  STRENGTH.” 

“the  church  of  all  angels  at  SHINNECOCK 
HILLS.  CHAPEL  SUITED  TO  THE  LANDSCAPE  OF 
DULL  COLOR  AND  BROKEN  CONTOUR.” 


'a  country  home  of  half-timber  construc¬ 
tion,  ESPECIALLY  SUITED  TO  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 
A  TYPE  OF  ENGLISH  HOUSE  BUILT  OF  BRICK  AND 
WOOD.” 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  THEORY  OF  ORIGINALITY 


that  of  purely  domestic  architecture  or  the  designing  of  dwellings, 
especially  country  dwellings,  for  people  of  comparatively  moderate 
means.  The  underlying  unity  that  finds  expression  in  all  the  var^ng 
phases  of  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  great  versatility  it  shows,  is  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Atterbury  himself  to  his  conviction  that  no  man  can  create 
an  original  and  forceful  design  as  a  mere  work  of  art,  because  all  his 
creative  power  depends  upon  the  conditions  with  which  he  has  to  deal 
and  upon  his  power  of  recognizing  each  individual  need  and  meeting 
it  in  the  most  direct  way. 

Such  a  basis  for  working  offers  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
widely  varied  achievements  of  this  man,  for  by  recognizing  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  do  vital  work  without  the  inspiration  of  conditions 
w^hich  must  be  met  and  mastered,  he  has  welcomed  the  limitations 
which  beset  the  architect  and  has  so  used  them  that  they  have  become 
the  secret  of  his  power.  Innumerable  things  affect  the  planning  and 
building  of  a  house.  The  climate  must  be  considered,  the  contour 
of  the  landscape  and  its  prevailing  color,  the  character  of  the  soil  upon 
which  the  house  stands  and  the  vegetation  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
the  personal  needs  of  the  owner  and,  more  than  all,  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  latter  feels  he  can  afford  to  put  into  a  dwelling.  In 
coping  with  practical  problems  like  these,  tradition  is  of  small  ac¬ 
count,  for  the  real  work  of  the  architect  lies  in  grasping  the  significance 
of  these  conditions, — limitations  or  advantages  as  they  may  be, — 
and  arranging  them  in  their  best  and  truest  relation.  They  form, 
as  it  were,  a  certain  set  of  premises  and  when  they  are  marshaled  in 
proper  order,  the  natural  result  is  the  logical  and  necessary  conclu¬ 
sion.  A  building  growing  thus  logically  out  of  its  own  peculiar  set 
of  premises  must  be  original  because  no  other  conditions  could  have 
produced  exactly  the  same  result. 

Architecture  so  stated  would  seem  a  simple  pursuit  for  any  man, 
but  a  good  theory  may  pave  the  way  to  much  bad  production.  Be¬ 
fore  it  is  safe  to  let  one’s  theory  dominate  one’s  work,  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  absolute  honesty,  keen  perception  and  sound  judgment. 
At  this  point  also  the  gifts  of  intuition  and  imagination  enter  in  and 
affect  the  result.  Not  everyone  has  the  power  to  see  truly  and  con¬ 
sistently.  The  conditions  that  mean  one  thing  to  one  man  may  mean 
infinitely  more  or  much  less  to  another,  or  they  may  be  interpreted 
from  quite  another  point  of  view.  In  any  case,  the  original  quality 
in  any  one  man’s  work  depends  upon  his  realization  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  conditions  with  which  he  is  confronted,  and  the  degree 
as  well  as  the  charm  of  the  original  idea  he  expresses  must  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  truth  in  his  apprehension  of  these  conditions. 
The  so-called  creative  artist  must  first  of  all  be  a  deep  seer,  and  after 
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that  a  truthful  interpreter,  for  originality  does  not  lie  in  working  away 
from  the  established  order,  but  rather  in  working  deeper  into  it. 

IT  IS  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Atter- 
bury’s  achievement  in  architecture  and  even  that  must  be  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  only  one  phase  of  it.  The  conditions  under  which  a 
home  is  built,  no  matter  how  elaborate  and  complex  are  the  personal 
needs  of  the  people  who  live  in  it,  are  fundamentally  different  from 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  impersonal  demands  of  a  corporation 
such  as  a  city,  state  or  country.  Therefore  it  is  much  less  possible 
than  it  would  be  in  most  instances  to  call  any  group  of  houses  or  build¬ 
ings  representative  of  this  architect.  They  represent  him  as  working 
under  certain  conditions,  but  they  do  not  represent  what  he  would  be 
doing  were  any  of  the  conditions  altered. 

Among  the  buildings  we  illustrate  here  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  interpretation  of  what  we  may  call  impersonal  conditions  is  seen 
in  the  two  little  chapels,  one  built  at  Seal  Harbor  and  the  other  at 
Shinnecock  Hills.  In  each  case  a  limited  amount  of  money  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  on  finance;  the  congregation  was  small, 
intermittent  and  shifting  and  had  no  definite  characteristic,  so  the 
demand  was  for  something  simple  in  nature, — more  simple  than  the 
usual  church.  Mr.  Atterbury  responded  with  these  two  chapels,  in 
which  the  intimate  personal  atmosphere  that  ought  always  to  belong 
to  country  life  and  the  dignity  consistent  with  a  place  of  worship  are 
so  combined  as  to  produce  two  veritable  little  Houses  of  God.  This 
essential  characteristic  belongs  to  both  buildings;  otherwise  they  have 
little  in  common. 

Seal  Harbor,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  is  for  the  most  part  a  summer 
settlement  built  about  one  of  the  little  island-dotted  harbors  found 
all  along  that  coast.  The  country  is  hilly,  with  a  sparse  growth 
of  pines,  the  coast  line  rugged  and  the  coloring  deep.  We  find  there¬ 
fore  that  the  chapel  designed  for  these  surroundings  has  a  high  founda¬ 
tion,  doorway  and  walls  built  of  the  gray  stone  found  in  tms  part  of 
the  State.  The  remainder  of  the  building  is  shingled  and  perhaps  its 
most  charming  feature  is  the  perfect  combination  of  shingles  and  stone 
in  the  construction.  The  high-pitched  roof  has  a  wide  overhang  and 
the  peak  of  the  gable  is  deeply  hooded,  the  hood  rounding  out  slightly 
to  repeat  the  line  of  the  hood  over  the  arched  stone  doorway  below. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  protecting  char¬ 
acter  of  the  edifice,  for  both  roof  and  hoods  have  a  hovering  look  as 
if  gathering  the  little  building  under  widespreading  wings.  Also  the 
low  wide  arch  of  the  doorway  and  the  curves  of  these  hoods  suggest 
the  contour  of  the  low  rounded  hills  in  the  background.  The  whole 
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Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect. 


“a  log  cabin  built  on  a  small  island  in  long 

ISLAND  SOUND,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NATIVE 
STONE  AND  SPRUCE  SLABS.” 

“a  view  of  the  living  room  IN  THE  LOG  CABIN, 
SHOWING  WOOD  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOF  AND 
WALLS,” 


“two  views  of  a  cottage  at  water  mill,  long 

ISLAND.  THE  HOUSE  STANDS  ON  A  TERRACE  AND 
THE  LINES  OF  THE  ROOF  SUGGEST  THE  SLOPING 
SURFACE  OF  THE  LANDSCAPE.” 


Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect. 


“two  cottages  at  shinnecock  hills,  the 

RELATION  OF  THE  ROOFS  TO  THE  CONTOUR  OF  THE 
LANDSCAPE  IS  ESPECIALLY  NOTICEABLE.  THE  UP¬ 
PER  HOUSE  IS  OF  INTERESTING  SHINGLE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  AND  THE  LOWER  OF  RED  BRICK." 


“details  of  cement  houses  at  islip,  long  island,  the  adap¬ 
tation  OF  THE  HOUSES  TO  THE  LAND  IS  SO  HARMONIOUS  THAT 
IT  SUGGESTS  PICTURESQUE  ANTIQUITY.  THERE  IS  A  DISTINCT 
SUGGESTION  OF  THE  OLD  SPANISH-AMERICAN  HOUSES  IN  THE 
DIGNITY  AND  BEAUTY  OF  THESE  DWELLINGS.” 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  THEORY  OF  ORIGINALITY. 


effect  is  that  of  kindliness  and  sheltering  strength  as  well  as  of  great 
soHdity  and  permanence. 

The  Shinnecock  chapel  is  built  of  dull  red  brick  and  the  walls  are 
pierced  with  many  leaded  casements.  The  entrance  into  the  open  vesti¬ 
bule  is  beautifully  framed  in  a  light  Gothic  arch  of  wood.  The  roof, 
which  extends  over  the  vestibule,  is  flattened  at  the  peak  so  that  its  edge 
roughly  repeats  the  line  of  the  arch  and  the  whole  front  seems  to  taper 
Anally  into  the  heavy  cross  at  the  top.  This  chapel  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  a  landscape  of  dull  color  and  light  broken  contour,  and  its  name, 
the  Church  of  All  Angels,  is  admirably  chosen  to  symbolize  the  airy 
and  dehcate  dignity  that  characterizes  it. 

The  detail  of  the  country  house  of  half-timber  construction  with 
brick  is  an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Atterbury’s  versatility.  The 
house  is  definitely  English  in  type  and  in  the  way  it  settles  into  its 
surroundings.  The  rambling  roofs  show  interesting  differences  in 
height,  and  the  varying  colors  of  the  brick  contrast  well  with  the  dark 
woodwork  and  add  an  accenting  note  to  the  well-kept  English  type 
of  country  that  forms  the  environment.  The  flight  of  steps  bending 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  leading  to  a  porch  on  the  second 
story  is  particularly  interesting  in  placing  and  construction,  vdth  a 
balustrade  effect  of  wood  set  into  the  brick.  An  arched  doorway 
into  the  first  story  breaks  the  plain  expanse  of  wall  beneath  the  porch. 
The  house  drops  gradually  in  height  from  the  main  roof  and  the  line 
is  continued  in  the  high  brick  wall  on  the  left. 

Windows  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  most  effectively  set  in  unex¬ 
pected  places  and  help  to  give  the  suggestion  that  the  house  has  been 
put  together  at  different  periods  and  is  a  growth  of  time.  Take  for 
example  the  group  of  windows  at  the  meeting  of  what  seems  to  be  three 
distinct  periods  in  building.  At  the  very  center  is  the  romantic 
httle  casement,  opening  outward,  that  throws  light  into  the  angle 
and  adds  immeasurably  to  the  interest ;  then  the  long  narrow  windows 
that  suggest  “squints”  in  what  might  have  been  an  old  feudal  tower; 
to  the  nght  is  the  simple  window  of  modern  household  use,  the  timbers 
that  frame  it  running  down  to  the  belt  course,  and  above  that  is  the  hood¬ 
ed  dormer  in  some  chamber.  The  small  portion  of  this  house  that  is 
shown  offers  a  surprising  source  of  interest  and  study,  especially  in 
the  appropriateness  and  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  materials  are 
handled. 


IF  WE  conclude  from  this  that  Mr.  Atterbury’s  forte  is  English 
country  architecture,  let  us  turn  to  the  accompanying  illustration 
of  the  entrance  into  a  log  cabin  built  on  a  small  island  in  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  little  parcel  of  land  is  wooded  with  a^medium  growth 
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of  spruce,  pine  and  oak.  The  bungalow  is  built  of  spruce  slabs  on  a 
foundation  of  the  native  stone.  The  porch  entrance,  in  the  angle 
between  a  wing  and  the  main  part  of  the  house,  is  thickly  sheltered 
by  foliage,  to  whieh  the  porch  supports  appear  like  aecessory  tree 
trunks.  The  entrance  is  noticeable  only  because  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  it.  The  whole  cabin  is  illusive  in  outline  and  seems  to  vibrate, 
as  one  looks  at  it,  in  and  out  of  its  background;  a  quality  that  would 
have  made  our  pioneer  ancestors  declare  unreservedly  that  a  man  so 
peculiarly  fitted  to  solve  their  architectural  problem  must  be  several 
generations  too  late  for  his  truest  usefulness. 

The  interior  of  this  cabin  is  distinguished  from  the  usual  rough 
interior  by  the  suggestion  of  the  outside  construction  found  in  the 
round  logs  that  form  the  frame  of  the  broad  doorway  between  the  two 
rooms  and  are  used  as  a  finish  in  other  places.  Everywhere  the 
rafters  and  supports  are  left  exposed.  A  thick  beam  has  been  placed 
across  the  corner,  under  which  suspended  curtains  make  a  vestibule 
about  the  door.  The  door  itself  is  of  “Dutch”  design,  and  is  made 
of  plain  boards  strapped  with  long  iron  hinges.  It  opens  with  an  old- 
fashioned  thumb  latch. 

That  Mr.  Atterbury  meets  existing  modern  conditions  quite  as  suc¬ 
cessfully  as  the  imagined  requirements  of  pioneer  life  is  made  very 
clear  by  the  next  four  illustrations  of  modern  Long  Island  cottages 
of  the  simpler  sort.  The  first  and  second  of  these  illustrations  show 
two  views  of  a  cottage  at  Water  Mill.  The  house  stands  on  a  ter¬ 
race  sloping  gradually  upward  from  the  water.  There  is  Uttle  shade  in 
the  vicinity,  but  the  walls  are  honeycombed  Avith  porches,  which  give  the 
depth  of  shadow  necessary  both  for  the  attraetive  appearance  and  for 
the  comfort  of  the  house.  The  use  of  brackets  beneath  the  projection 
of  the  roof,  and  the  slender  rustic  balcony  across  the  front  supported 
by  the  beams  of  the  house,  give  a  lightness  to  the  upper  story,  whieh, 
with  the  many  windows,  bring  into  sharper  contrast  the  deep  cool 
porches.  The  roof  is  a  dull  red  and  the  walls  are  stained  a  greenish 
Drown. 

The  pillars  that  support  these  porches  are  very  attraetive  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  are  of  red  bricks  laid  flat,  each  alternating  one  set  on 
edge  with  the  head  projecting.  Every  view  of  the  house  has  some 
especial  interest;  the  disposal  or  the  beauty  of  a  window,  the  use  of 
a  lattice,  or  the  plaeing  of  a  flower  box.  No  matter  from  what  point 
of  view  tlie  building  is  seen,  it  is  always  attractive  and  interesting  and 
always  consistent  with  itself  and  with  its  purpose. 

In  all  these  houses  where  the  natural  shade  is  small  and  the  country 
level  and  dull  in  color,  we  notice  long  sweeping  roofs  with  dormer 
windows  lighting  the  upper  rooms.  These  are  partieularly  desirable. 
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because  they  serve  to  relieve  the  line  of  the  roof,  without  interfering 
with  its  assimilation  by  the  backgound.  The  effect  of  the  graceful 
dormers  and  long,  low  roof  is  most  clearly  exhibited  in  the  second 
cottage  standing  at  Shinnecock.  Here,  the  relation  of  the  slow  sweep 
of  roof  and  the  lazy  undulation  of  the  pale  grass  could  hardly  escape 
the  attention  even  of  the  unobservant.  Here  again  we  have  a  daring 
variety  of  windows.  The  lower  story  of  this  cottage  is  of  red  brick, 
a  satisfying  touch  of  color  that  is  always  welcome  in  a  marine  land¬ 
scape. 

WE  HAVE  still  another  distinct  and  equally  delightful  expres¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Atterbury’s  inexhaustible  originality,  in  the  group 
of  details  from  cement  houses.  Three  of  these  are  taken  from  a 
little  colony  of  cement  buildings  at  Islip,  Long  Island.  They  stand  on  a 
flat,  sandy,  light-saturated  area,  or  rather,  rise  from  it,  and  in  each 
case  are  almost  surrounded  by  canals  and  inlets  from  the  Sound. 
The  background  is  breeze-ruffled  blue  water,  whitish  sand  and  the 
sparse  gray-green  vegetation  characteristic  of  such  soil.  The  houses 
and  land  seem  to  have  been  evolved  simultaneously.  The  situation  is, 
in  a  way,  similar  to  the  old  Spanish-American  houses  built  on  the 
sun-soaked  plains  of  the  Southwest,  for  from  beneath  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  arches  one  looks  out  everywhere  upon  a  dazzling  landscape. 

These  details  are  shown  chiefly  because  of  the  striking  and  mas¬ 
sive  effect  that  is  obtained  with  the  cement  (the  effect  of  stone  rather 
than  of  stucco) ,  because  of  the  variety  shown  in  the  treatment  of  similar 
houses  similarly  placed  and  because  of  the  entirety  of  each  portion. 
Every  detail  is  beautiful  and  complete  in  itself  and  yet  necessary  to  the 
whole.  One  can  build  a  fairly  definite  scheme  of  the  houses  because 
of  the  inevitableness  of  the  parts  that  are  shown. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  picture  framed  by  the  archways  and  the 
rows  of  columns  in  the  photograph  of  the  gate  leading  toward  the 
water.  The  severe  angles  of  the  porch  and  straight  hnes  of  the  archi¬ 
trave  are  relieved  by  the  curved  supports  of  the  roofs  over  them,  and 
what  interest  the  curving  wall  that  fitly  ends  the  colonnade  adds  to  the 
walls  and  arches  beyond  1  A  general  idea  of  the  use  of  pillars  in  these 
houses  is  given  in  the  detail  that  suggests  more  definitely  the  Spanish 
architecture.  Here  we  have  the  walled  roof  pierced  for  defence  and 
the  deep-set  windows  high  in  the  walls.  The  group  of  archways 
under  the  raised  veranda  is  very  beautiful,  leading  as  it  does  from  the 
lower  story  out  upon  the  lawns  and  through  a  colonnade  to  the  water 
and  the  boathouse. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  houses  is  the  one  with  the 
tower.  The  simple  effect  shows  on  analysis  the  application  of  an 
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overwhelming  amount  of  detailed  attention.  The  stairway  leading 
over  the  arched  entrance  to  the  porch  on  the  second  story  leads  also 
to  a  shallow  veranda  similar  to  the  one  seen  in  the  foreground;  the 
windows  of  the  tower  are  exquisitely  disposed;  the  construction 
of  the  flower  box  in  which  the  proportions  of  wood  and  cement  are  re¬ 
versed;  all  these  are  but  the  more  obvious  factors  in  a  lasting  fascina¬ 
tion.  Each  little  bracket  adds  its  definite  contribution  to  the  whole 
and  casts  its  little  shadow  to  the  best  effect.  In  the  last  picture  of  the 
group,  taken  from  a  house  built  under  quite  different  circumstances 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  even  the  waterspouts  that  drain  the  shallow 
balcony  are  made  a  source  of  interest  and  decoration.  The  effect 
of  this  house  is  much  lighter  and  much  more  conventional  and  it  is 
set  in  a  conventional  surrounding  of  wooded  American  country. 

These  few  fragments  of  Mr.  Atterbury’s  design  are,  as  we  have 
said,  of  necessity  inadequate  as  a  representation  of  his  work;  but  they 
are  not  intended  to  represent  his  work.  They  simply  illustrate  the 
theory  that  lies  at  the  base  of  some  domestic  architecture  as  thor¬ 
oughly  developed,  interesting  and  beautiful  as  any  this  country  can 
at  present  boast. 


A  PRAYER 


“  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

I  I  To  see  oursel’s  as  others  see  us.” 

Lots  o’  trouble  might  be  spared  us, 

Mony  pangs  o’  heart  be  saved  us; 

E’en  we  might  be  mair  indulgent 
Mair  forgivin’,  mair  content. 

Not  sae  prone  to  envy  others. 

Pleased  wi’  a’  that  God  has  sent. 

Maist  of  us  are  sorry  creatures, 

Awfu’  weak  and  apt  to  fa’; 

Maist  of  us  will  look  for  Mercy 
When  we  reach  the  Judgment  Ha’. 

Yet  at  heart  we’re  rarely  loyal 
To  each  other  i’  our  thoughts. 

Just  what’s  wrang  wi’  others  strikes  us, 

But  we’re  blind  to  our  ain  faults. 

Why  not  then  stop  a’  pretendin’. 

Look  oursel’s  straight  i’  the  face. 

Keep  on  prayin’,  “Lord,  forgie  us. 

For  we  need  Thy  savin’  grace 

J.  C.  H.  Beaumont. 
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“The  things  which  thou  hast  prepared,  whose  shall  they  be?” 

HE  nurse  drew  the  white  woollen  coverings  deftly 
about  the  patient’s  shoulders,  then  she  turned  out  the 
light  and  started  for  the  door.  “Wait,”  said  the  voice 
from  the  bed.  “Why.?”  asked  the  nurse.  “I  want 
to  tell  you  something.”  “  What  ?  Are  you  not  so  com¬ 
fortable.?”  “Yes.  I  feel  almost  well — quite  well.” 
“Oh.”  “You  are  surprised.?  Yes,  I  know.  You 
need  not  try  to  hide  it.  I  can  speak  only  for  a  little  time.  I  know 
that.  Will  you  wait.?”  “There  is  the  baby  upstairs.  I  must  go 
there.”  “Yes,  I  know;  it  was  of  the  baby  I  wished  to  speak.” 
“Oh,”  said  the  nurse,  retreating  to  the  open  window  and  standing 
there  in  the  darkness. 

Again  the  voice  sounded  from  the  bed:  “I  want  you  to  tell  the 
baby  upstairs  and  those  who  are  to  take  care  of  him,  that  an  old  man 
is  dying  in  the  room  below.  An  old  man — a  lover  and  a  father,  but 
that  he  is  loveless  now,  and  childless.  I  am  in  my  right  mind.  My 
brain  is  clear  now.  I  am  perfectly  calm,  perfectly  sane.  I  am  not 
telling  you  a  story  for  books — oh,  never  that — but  I  have  lived  here  a 
while  and  I  know.  Tell  this  to  those  who  belong  to  the  helpless, 
inarticulate,  unknowing  creature  upstairs.  Tell  them  that  some¬ 
body  always  pays;  that  no  man  ever  loved,  or  hated,  or  struggled,  or 
won — or  lost — with  higher  tension  than  the  man  who  is  speaking 
now.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  believe  in  any  god,  any  mortal  person,  any 
man-made  power;  I  do  not  ask  them  to  be  over-cautious,  to  be  afraid, 
to  be  superstitiously  prudent  or  free — only  tell  them  that  somebody 
always  pays.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  because  I  have  paid.” 

“What  do  you  mean.?”  asked  the  nurse. 

“Listen;  I  have  lain  in  this  bed  for  five  weeks.  I  have  used  my 
head  much  during  that  time,  day  and  night, — hot,  restless  days  and 
nights  filled  wdth  agony  and  remorse.  I  shall  never  get  up  again — 
you  know  that — but  if  I  could  get  up  again  I  would  be  a  companion 
to  men. 

“I  would  make  me  a  garden,  the  garden  which  I  failed  to  make 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  garden  would  be  after  the  English  style. 
There  would  be  a  lily  pond  in  the  center,  and  a  border  of  mulberry 
trees  along  the  paths,  with  birches  back  of  the  sun-dial  and  bass¬ 
woods  next  the  road.  There  would  be  a  honeysuckle  trellis  by  the 
summer  house  and  a  bank  of  violets,  and  then  tulips,  sweet  peas,  roses 
and  asters.  I  know  just  wLere  each  of  them  would  be  placed,  but 
I  will  not  go  into  great  detail  now’ — it — it  is  too  late. 

“Beyond  the  garden  you  would  find  my  house.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  mentioned  the  house  first.  But  then,  it  makes  little  difference — 
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the  house  would  be  there,  a  neat,  roomy  shelter,  with  French  doors 
with  brass  knobs,  and  inside  would  be  books  and  pictures  whose  every 
line  bespoke  my  care  and  foresight.  There  would  be  a  brass  fire¬ 
place  too,  and  all  of  the  necessary  things  which  go  to  make  a  house. 

“Somebody  else  would  look  after  the  house — my  wife.  I  had 
a  wife  one  time  and  three  beautiful  children.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  I  was  childless,  and  so  I  am.  I  was  so  very  busy  when  my  chil¬ 
dren  were  growing  up  that  I  had  scant  time  to  notice  them — and  I — 
I’m  making  up  that  time  now. 

“If  I  were  back  in  that  dwelling  at  this  moment  I  would  take  my 
son  by  the  hand,  lead  him  into  the  library,  mine  and  his,  and  we  two 
comrades  would  sit  down  in  the  presence  of  Shakespeare,  Carlyle 
and  Victor  Hugo.  We  would  talk  together  like  friends  about  the 
activities  of  men  and  about  the  beauties  of  the  world.  When  we  had 
sat  in  the  book  room  long  enough  we  would  turn  one  of  the  brass 
knobs  of  the  French  doors  and  go  tramping  or  riding  out  beyond 
the  garden  and  over  the  hills,  noticing  carefully  as  we  went  the  voices, 
webs,  tracks  and  homes  of  all  the  creatures  which  lived  along  our 
path.  I  can  almost  see  those  two  going  over  the  hill.  How  strange 
that  events  which  never  happened  should  seem  so  familiar! 

“Again,  I  would  take  my  daughter’s  hand.  We  would  go  into 
the  garden  and  take  our  place  by  the  dial  to  watch  the  sun  set.  Others 
would  be  near  the  dial,  too — Antigone,  Queen  Louise,  Lorna  Doone, 
the  Lady  of  Shalott.  But  we  should  be  the  happiest  of  them  all, 
because  we  were  alive  and  in  love  with  life.  Think  of  youth  without 
a  garden — without  a  sun-dial  or  a  honeysuckle  vine,  or  a  space  to 
watch  the  moon  rise  and  the  sun  set — think  of  being  too  busy  for  that! 

“On  a  bit  of  paper  I  have  said  that  I  consign  to  my  cluldren  the 
banks  and  bonds  which  I  have  so  busily  accumulated.  But  I  have 
left  them  no  memories,  no  rare  books  with  marked  passages,  no 
heritage  of  May  mornings,  of  comradeship,  of  November  nights  about 
the  library  fireplace,  no  April  rambles  through  damp  woods.  My 
voice,  the  turn  of  my  head,  the  gleam  of  my  eyes  will  accompany 
them  through  life,  but  they  do  not  know  it.  They  do  not  care  be¬ 
cause  they  never  knew  me.  I  will  keep  them  in  opulence,  a  soft, 
cowardly  opulence,  all  their  days,  which  they  will  accept  with  eager 
greed  that  I  never  took  time  to  avert.  Do  not  think  that  I  am 
pitting  myself.  I  am  only  pitying  them — strangers! — bearing  my 
name — whom  I  pity  from  the  roots  of  my  life,  because  their  father 
was  such  a  busy  man. 

“  I  might  have  sat  with  my  son  within  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  among  the  sapphire  hills  of  the  Tyrol;  I  might  have  told  him 
stories  of  past  men,  of  past  nations,  of  ancient  i^ill  and  vigor  and 
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love,  but  I  did  not~I  was  too  busy.  I  did  not  even  tell  him  that  a 
lark  builds  its  nest  in  the  growing  corn,  while  an  oriole  swings  hers 
from  the  branch  of  an  elm;  a  poor  man  could  tell  his  son  so  much — 
a  policeman  or  a  cobbler, — and  it  would  take  only  a  little  time. 

“I  never  told  my  son  that  being  something  was  worth  more  than 
having  something.  I  never  told  him  that  a  skilled  craftsman  was 
the  noblest  work  of  God.  I  never  told  him  that  I  thought  there  was 
a  God,  or  anything  divine  in  beauty  or  harmony  or  labor  or  love. 

“You,  woman,  I  tell  you  this  because  you  are  the  keeper  of  that 
little  thing  upstairs.  Tell  him  that  someone  always  pays,  but  the 
one  who  pays  the  greatest  price  is  the  one  who  is  too  busy.” 


LOVE’S  INFINITY 


Though  I  have  given  all  my  love  to  thee, 

Abundance  measureless  remains  behind. 
Freely  I  give,  for  thou  shalt  never  find 
A  barrier  to  my  soul’s  infinity 
Of  tenderness  or  passion.  Canst  thou  see 
The  confines  of  immensity  that  bind 
The  star-mote’s  journey  and  the  tireless  wind  ? 
They  are  no  farther  than  the  marge  of  me. 


Boundless  I  am  as  the  star-dancing  deep 
Reflected  in  this  bubble  that  is  I. 

Gaze  till  thine  eyes  are  weary,  and  then  sleep 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  mirrored  sky. 

Love  has  no  limit  that  I  need  to  keep. 

Love  has  no  terror  that  I  need  to  fly. 

Elsa  Baheer. 
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HISTORY  IN  ARCHITECTURE:  REMODELING 
AN  OLD  STONE  HOUSE,  AND  THE  HISTOR¬ 
ICAL  QUALITY  ACHIEVED:  BY  CHARLES 
MATLACK  PRICE 

T  is  a  strange  inconsistency  in  outlook  which  impels 
Americans  to  travel  the  world  over  to  find  and  admire 
historical  conditions  and  return  to  their  own  land  to 
destroy  every  possibility  of  a  genuine  development 
of  history  in  architecture.  Our  imaginations  do  not 
seem  to  work  without  the  intervening  sea  voyage. 
In  England  we  seem  capable  of  understanding  the 
real  value  of  progressive  beauty  in  architecture;  in  America  we  are 
iconoclasts,  and  progress  only  through  destruction. 

Is  it  that  we  build  so  badly  and  can  only  restore  our  self- 
respect  by  obliterating  our  homes  from  generation  to  generation? 
Or  does  our  architecture  mean  so  little  to  us  because  it  is  artificial, 
unrelated  to  our  lives,  a  superficial,  impermanent  expression  of  some 
whim  or  fashion  ?  This  latter  may  be  largely  true,  and  yet  there  have 
been  built  in  America  houses  that  are  fundamentally  good,  the  simple 
stone  farmhouses  of  a  century  ago,  the  old  Colonial  brick  dwellings, 
— to  these  could  have  been  added  without  destroying  the  proof  of  a 
fresh  interest  in  life,  a  fresh  culture,  a  more  varied  taste,  when  a 
larger  area  of  home  space  was  needed.  But  this  has  rarely  been 
done.  We  have  torn  down  what  of  beauty  we  have  had  architec¬ 
turally  and  we  have  seldom  replaced  it  with  as  much  beauty. 

It  is  because  English  architecture  is  so  inevitably  sincere  at  the 
start  as  well  as  in  every  change  and  addition  that  we  find  it  such  an 
artistic  satisfaction,  and  remark  unthinkingly  that  “nowhere  but  in 
England  are  such  houses  possible,”  adding,  regretfully  and  without 
any  sense  of  responsibility,  that  “American  architecture  is  crude, 
banal,  blatantly  modern.”  When  pressed  to  analyze  the  character¬ 
istic  charm  of  English  dwellings  which  have  called  forth  such  despair¬ 
ing  commendation  from  us,  we  usually  say  that  it  lies  in  the  inimitable 
charm  which  a  varied  history  has  wrought  in  the  building, — as 
though  history  could  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  England,  quite 
forgetting  that  England  was  once  young. 

Yet,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  American  architec¬ 
ture  is  crude,  blatantly  modern,  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  it  does  not  lie  in 
ihe  power  of  American  architects  to  change  this  and  to  begin  the 
l)uilding  of  an  architecture  that  shall  develop  in  time  the  inimitable 
(;harm  of  history,  that  quality  which  makes  for  such  lasting  beauty  in 
English  dwellings. 

The  means  are  in  the  hands  of  our  architects,  and  simple  to  a 
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ORIGINAL  COTTAGE  OF  GRAY  FIELD  STONE,  PIC¬ 
TURESQUELY  PLACED  ON  HILLSIDE. 

VIEW  OF  COTTAGE  AFTER  FIRST  ENLARGEMENT, 
WITH  WING  ON  THE  DOWN-HILL  SIDE  AND  HANG¬ 
ING  PORCH. 
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degree,— -frankness  of  expression,  so  widely  taught  and  so  seldom 
followed,  is  the  keynote,  a  more  genuine  understanding  of  the  ways 
of  American  life  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  these  ways 
are  worth  expressing  follows.  Formerly  when  successive  genera¬ 
tions  modified  their  homes,  as  conditions,  social,  political  and  other¬ 
wise,  changed  about  them,  these  modifications  were  closely  related 
to  the  life  itself,  and  there  existed  none  of  that  false  pride,  or  what¬ 
ever  inane  impulse  it  is  that  impels  a  man  today  to  interpret  the  idea 
of  changing  a  house  into  totally  obliterating  it,  and  producing,  instead 
of  the  modified  old,  something  unique  and  unrelated  to  all  conditions. 
We  still  held  somewhat  of  the  old  English  feeling  that  all  change 
must  come  through  necessity  and  must  express  all  possible  harmoni¬ 
ous  beauty,  and  that  destruction  was  not  one  way  of  achieving  it. 
Perhaps  it  wmuld  be  worth  our  while  to  find  out  what  really  can  be 
done  in  America  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  a  house  from  a 
very  simple  structure  into  something  both  beautiful  and  useful  with¬ 
out  the  destruction  of  a  single  phase  of  its  first  growth. 

OF  course,  in  this  house  which  we  have  in  mind,  the  changes 
were  accomplished  in  a  few  years,  not  in  centuries,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  wonderful  old  Tangley  Manor  in  England, 
which  dated  back  to  the  time  of  fortified  houses.  Tangley  Manor 
was  a  strongly  built,  more  or  less  castellated  affair,  pierced  for  archery, 
with  high  windows  and  surrounded  by  a  moat, — a  small  fortress  in 
itself.  The  days  of  internal  strife  vanishing  before  a  changed  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  old  moated  house  became  the  nucleus  of  a  more  domestic 
dwelling  place.  Wings  were  thrown  out,  an  entire  new  front  was 
added  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  with  half-timbered  gables  and  exquisitely 
disposed  leaded  lights.  The  modern  house  owner  would  have  filled 
in  the  moat  as  a  useless  adjunct  to  his  property  and  have  done  all  in 
his  power  to  alter,  if  not  to  tear  down,  the  old  keep.  In  the  case  of 
Tangley,  the  moat  was  kept  and  is  today  a  charming  water  garden 
at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  with  bridges  and  artistic  garden  treatment, 
and,  above  all,  that  priceless  atmosphere  of  history.  The  old  moat 
means  as  much  to  the  family  as  “the  cradle  of  liberty”  does  to  the 
Bostonian.  Both  have  outlived  their  original  uses,  but  both  today 
have  a  value  even  greater  than  their  original  worth.  A  century’s 
growth  of  moss  has  no  particular  market  value  as  such.  If  it  is 
growing  on  a  sun-dial  in  a  garden,  mere  money  cannot  buy  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  it.  It  has  grown  into  the  history  of  the  place. 

What  gives  the  charm  to  an  English  house  if  not  these  echoes  of  all 
the  people  and  the  happenings  that  have  gone  before  ?  It  is  the  fact 
of  adding  to  all  that  has  been,  the  new  beauty  or  interest,  back  even  to 
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the  Norman  times;  perhaps,  some  Jacobean  descendant  added  one  of 
the  graceful  oriel  windows  that  he  liked  in  his  neighbor’s  new  house, 
and  his  Georgian  successor,  nothing  daunted,  put  on  a  porch  because 
he  personally  liked  to  sit  out  after  dinner,  and  even  Chnstopher  Wren 
may  have  designed  a  tower  or  a  terrace  when  his  day  came.  Such  a 
house  has  a  history  and  a  compelling  charm  which  is  realized  in  its 
fullest  and  which  causes  pangs  to  the  American  who  feels  the  absence  of 
such  beauty  in  modern  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest,  by  means  of  a  tangible 
example  carefully  studied,  not  only  the  possibility  but,  in  some  sorts 
of  American  architecture,  the  expediency  of  following  this  idea  of 
expressing  history  in  building. 

As  no  house  could  possibly  be  much  over  three  hundred  years  old 
even  in  the  earliest  discovered  portions  of  America,  we  must  make  up 
by  design  and  material  for  that  atmosphere  which  age  brings  with  it 
to  a  house.  The  easiest  way  of  getting  this  effect  is  by  utilizing  the 
local  material  that  does  have  real  age  and  which,  being  local,  will 
emphasize  that  quality  in  itself  when  used  in  the  house. 

The  southeastern  portion  of  Rhode  Island,  figuring  on  the 
Coast  Survey  maps  as  “The  Hills,”  comprises  a  large  tract 
of  exceedingly  stony  and  arid  soil,  eminently  unsuitable  for 
farming  purposes.  The  basis  of  the  landscape  is  innumerable  small 
hills  with  very  little  level  ground,  covered  with  great  quantities  of 
field  stone,  weathered  gray  from  exposure  and  used  unsparingly  in 
the  walls  of  every  field  and  pasture. 

This  part  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  region  of  abandoned  farms.  In 
many  instances  the  houses  have  entirely  disappeared;  those  better 
built  stand  untenanted  and  deserted.  One  of  these,  a  small  cottage 
well  built  of  gray  field  stone,  overshadowed  by  a  great  weeping  willow, 
and  picturesquely  placed  on  a  terrace  hillside,  attracted  the  eye  of  a 
Philadelphia  gentleman  of  as  much  discrimination  as  taste,  and  he 
bought  it.  The  place,  although  small,  possessed  a  certain  over¬ 
whelming  advantage  beyond  the  most  magnificent  recent  palace  at 
Newport;  it  had  a  history.  Besides  being  of  considerable  antiquity 
in  the  annals  of  the  countryside,  it  had  housed  many  a  pioneer  in  the 
days  gone  by  and  many  stories  were  still  told  of  its  eccentric  owners. 

Its  orchard  was  old;  the  long,  fan-shaped  parterre  leading  up  to 
the  door  was  of  old,  well-grown  turf.  The  terraces  were  of  stone,  well 
weathered,  with  lichens  and  vines  growing  from  their  gray  walls. 
The  great  flat  stones  leading  irregularly  up  to  the  threshold  were  old, 
and  none  could  dispute  their  ancient  appearance.  No  raw,  new 
work  could  intrude.  By  way  of  making  this  cottage  livable,  the  new 
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owner  added  certain  quaint  dormer  windows  and  threw  a  balcony 
out  from  the  dining  room.  The  woodwork  inside  he  painted  a  dull 
green,  and  built  a  quaint  and  beautiful  fireplace  in  the  living  room. 
Thus  he  added  the  first  page  of  his  own  time  and  taste  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  house. 

Its  owner  no  longer  a  bachelor,  a  time  came  when  the  house 
needed  enlargement,  which  was  undertaken  and  effected  in  a  most 
consistent  way.  A  wing  was  thrown  out,  on  the  down-hill  side,  sup¬ 
ported  on  two  great  stone  arches,  under  which  an  ice-house  was  tun¬ 
neled  into  the  mllside,  and  the  enclosure  formed  in  front  of  this  was  a 
quaint,  cobbled  kitchen  court  on  the  lower  terrace  level.  A  flight  of 
stone  steps  led  one  up  to  a  small  tiled  court,  connecting  the  wing  with 
the  old  house.  Here  again  a  paragraph  of  history  appeared  in  the 
court,  for  a  pilgrimage  through  Spain  had  been  immortalized  by  the 
setting  of  a  few  ancient  Spanish  tiles  among  the  rest. 

The  house  as  it  stands  today  expresses  all  it  has  been  and  is ;  it  is 
eminently  appropriate  to  the  countryside,  and  belongs  to  the  hills  it  is 
built  on.  Now,  conditions  demand  further  expansion,  but  the  hill¬ 
side  forbids  this  in  certain  directions.  On  the  side  of  the  lower  ter¬ 
race  it  falls  away  too  steeply  and  immediately  behind  the  house  it 
rises  with  equal  abruptness,  but  it  seems  possible  to  extend  up  and 
away  from  the  present  house  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  involves  a  fascinating  difference  of  grade  frowned  at  by 
some  but  acclaimed  by  others ;  certainly  a  departure  from  the  conven¬ 
tional,  it  is  yet  unquestionably  a  logical  development  and  expression 
of  conditions. 

From  the  parterre  approach  the  appearance  of  the  house  will  be 
that  of  a  large  rambling  manor  of  considerable  antiquity,  as 
the  actual  age  of  the  original  house  has  so  far  sanctified  all 
subsequent  additions.  Immediately  above  the  present  door  and 
leading  off  at  right  angles  from  the  present  house  wall  run  a  low- 
walled  terrace,  overshadowed  by  an  ancient  apple  tree  and  built  of 
weathered  stone  cut  from  the  hills  behind  the  house.  This  terrace 
will  form  the  base  of  a  long  low  wing  (see  plan)  treated  with  a  line  of 
leaded  casements  and  a  Dutch  door. 

To  effect  the  transition  in  levels,  the  next  addition,  a  studio,  will 
be  built  with  a  gambrel  roof  so  designed  that  the  ridge  and  eaves  of 
the  first  wing  will  join  its  shoulder  and  eaves,  while  the  third  and 
highest  wing  joins  the  studio  ridge  to  ridge,  eaves  to  shoulder  and 
base  to  eaves.  The  entire  upper  wing  comprising  the  three  members 
is  to  be  thrown  out  at  an  angle  to  the  main  extension.  The  loggia  at 
the  end  will  take  due  advantage  of  the  height  reached  and  com- 
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mand  a  view  of  the  distant  sea  over  the  low-lying  land  between. 

Inside,  a  few  steps,  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace  in  the  present  living 
room,  will  lead  to  a  small  landing  with  a  window  seat.  This  landing 
gives  access  to  a  long  corridor  from  which  open  two  bedrooms;  the 
corridor  is  lit  by  the  line  of  casements  and  entered  from  the  outside 
by  the  Dutch  door.  Next  comes  the  studio,  fitted  with  a  great  fire¬ 
place;  the  roof  is  left  unceiled  with  exposed  rafters.  A  dais-like  land¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  three  steps  leads  to  the  farthest  wing.  This  landing 
provides  for  all  propensities  in  the  amateur  theatrical  line,  with  the 
studio  as  an  auditorium  and  a  conveniently  placed  greenroom  and 
exit  into  the  wing  beyond,  another  corridor,  with  two  more  rooms  and 
a  bath  which  give  upon  the  loggia.  This  loggia  is  a  broad  platform 
open  to  the  air  on  three  sides  with  great  stone  posts  supporting  the 
low-pitched  roof. 

Nor  are  such  developments  as  these  by  any  means  the  final  word. 
The  little  house  on  the  hill  can  be  added  to,  expanded  and  enlarged, 
always  keeping  what  has  gone  before  and  frankly  expressing  the 
meaning  of  each  addition  from  generation  to  generation,  until  it 
becomes  a  second  Compton  Wynyates— a  house  with  a  history. 
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THE  FRIENDLY  COURT,  DEVISED  TO  HELP 
RATHER  THAN  PUNISH  THE  CHILD  DELIN¬ 
QUENT;  BY  MARY  E.  WATTS 

ANY  working  day  of  the  week  there  may  be  seen 
pouring  in  and  out  of  a  small,  low  building  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue 
a  stream  of  children,  some  of  them  well  fed  and  well 
clad,  but  for  the  most  part  anxious  and  pale  looking, 
and  wearing  the  unmistakable  garments  of  the  street 
Arab,  the  ragged  clothes  much  too  large,  evidently 
intended  for  adult  wearers  and — telling  the  story  even  more  plainly — 
the  pathetic  shoes  burst  open  at  the  sides  and  turning  up  grotesquely 
at  the  ends.  When  they  go  in  on  the  Third  Avenue  side,  these  chil¬ 
dren  are  usually  in  the  charge  of  policemen  or  the  agents  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Society;  when  they  come  out  on  the  Eleventh  Street  side,  if 
they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  do  so,  they  are  often  accompanied  by  their 
parents,  in  most  instances  the  bewildered  or  irresponsible  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  tenements.  These  children  are  the  defendants  in 
the  actions  of  the  Children’s  Court,  which  sits  in  this  low  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  building  and  gathers  into  its  paternal  arms  the  city’s  waifs 
and  strays  of  childhood,  which  defends  them  against  neglect,  admon¬ 
ishes  them,  punishes  them,  sets  them  upon  the  straight  path  toward 
honest  and  useful  manhood  and  womanhood  and  appoints  guardians 
to  help  them  on  the  way. 

The  courtroom  is  invariably  crowded  with  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  children  who  are  on  trial,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
various  philanthropies  which  aid  the  Court  in  guarding  the  children 
while  on  parole  or  in  disposing  of  them  when  they  have  received 
sentences  to  institutions.  Children  of  all  ages  up  to  sixteen  years 
come  before  the  Court.  Sometimes  the  defendant  is  so  large  that 
the  spectator  trembles  for  the  safety  of  the  parent  advised  by  the 
judge  to  administer  personal  chastisement  to  his  offspring.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  such  a  case  the  judge  may  be  obliged  to  lean  far 
over  his  desk  to  see  a  tiny,  curly-haired  defendant  who  is  sobbing 
in  bewildered  fashion  and  clinging  pitifully  to  the  hand  of  a  Court 
attendant.  In  such  cases  the  Court  candy  box,  which  reposes  in  the 
desk  of  Chief  Clerk  Ernest  K.  Coulter,  is  called  into  requisition,  and 
has  usually  been  found  a  most  efficacious  means  of  restoring  con¬ 
fidence.  In  cases  where  even  the  blandishments  of  the  judge  have 
been  powerless  to  reassure  a  frightened  child,  the  introduction  of  such 
an  old,  familiar  friend  as  a  chocolate  cream  or  a  gumdrop  has  seldom 
failed  to  establish  cordial  relations  between  the  Court  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar. 
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There  are  three  classes  of  cases  in  the  Children’s  Court.  The 
largest  includes  children  who  have  violated  city  ordinances  which 
restrict  their  play;  the  second  class  includes  children  who  are  not 
properly  cared  for  at  home,  and  the  third  class  in  point  of  size  in¬ 
cludes  children  who  have  shown  actual  criminal  tendencies.  When 
from  this  last  class  are  taken  those  children  whose  criminal  conduct 
can  be  directly  traced  to  obvious  parental  neglect,  the  remainder  is 
so  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  children  brought  into 
Court  that  it  is  both  encouraging  and  distressing,  encouraging  because 
it  seems  to  show  how  few  children  are  naturally  inclined  toward  an 
evil  course  in  life,  and  distressing  because  so  many  are  permitted  to 
drift  that  way.  If  blind  Justice  were  not  shackled  by  precedent  and 
property  rights  she  might  well  arise  after  a  morning  in  the  Children’s 
Court  and  cry,  “Educate  the  parents  and  give  the  children  a  place 
to  play,  even  if  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  city  must  be  razed 
to  the  ground!”  It  is  the  community  which  is  on  trial  and  not  the 
children.  On  the  second  count,  that  of  failing  to  provide  playgrounds, 
the  case  is  so  strong  against  the  city  of  New  York  that  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  to  one  who  listens  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Children’s  Court 
that  a  city  noted  for  its  philanthropy  should  be  willing  to  be  found 
guilty  of  such  neglect  and  for  so  long. 

OUT  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  cases  tried  in  the 
Court  in  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  were  those  in  which  the  defendants  were  charged  with 
violation  of  some  ordinance  which  curtailed  their  play.  Throwing 
baseballs,  kicking  footballs,  taking  part  in  stone  fights,  playing  cat 
and  building  bonfires  are  among  the  principal  crimes  which  bring 
boys  to  the  Children’s  Court.  It  is  impossible  that  these  sports 
should  be  enjoyed  in  the  city  streets.  Stone  fights,  in  which  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  boys  take  part,  are  almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
automobile  traffic,  and  when  rival  gangs  are  debating  the  superiority 
of  the  Waverlys  and  the  Third  Avenues  or  some  similarly  well- 
matched  competitors,  they  are  almost  as  reckless  of  human  life  and 
limb  as  is  the  average  chauffeur.  These  stone  fights  are  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  street  games,  for  the  playing  of  which  the  children 
are  placed  under  arrest.  All  the  other  sports  mentioned,  however, 
if  permitted  in  the  city  streets,  would  increase  so  as  to  become  very 
dangerous  to  pedestrians. 

The  Court,  of  course,  is  forced  to  recognize  this  side  of  the  matter, 
and  yet  every  justice  who  sits  in  the  Children’s  Court  has  a  secret 
sympathy  with  the  lads  brought  up  on  this  sort  of  charge,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  it  is  usually  a  case  of  ordinary  boys  and  no  place  to  play. 
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The  boys  are  rigorously  judged,  recommended  for  home  chastise¬ 
ment  or  fined  for  stone  throwing,  and  they  never  know  that  often  and 
often  as  the  reprimanded  defendant  leaves  the  courtroom  the  judge 
murmurs,  “Well,  what’s  the  boy  to  do,  I’d  like  to  know?”  Nobody 
knows,  or  ever  will  know,  until  the  city  or  some  one  of  its  rich  men 
decides  to  give  the  children  a  playground  in  every  ward,  which  is  the 
least  that  would  be  effective. 

Many  are  the  confidences  interchanged  between  judge  and  de¬ 
fendant  in  regard  to  the  prohibited  street  games.  The  unraveling 
of  the  tangled  skein  of  a  street  fight,  stone  or  fistic,  is  a  pretty  sure 
way  to  a  boy’s  heart.  “Dey  was  a  gang  up  de  street,”  begins  the 
defendant,  and  the  judge  listens  patiently,  knowing  that  the  story 
is  meant  to  clear  the  boy  of  all  participation  in  umawful  acts,  but 
wiUing  to  spend  the  time  for  the  sake  of  establishing  friendly  feel¬ 
ings.  In  return  the  judge  bestows  his  confidence  on  the  boy.  “You 
know,”  he  says,  “I  ve  determined  to  break  up  these  stone  fights. 
You  tell  the  other  fellows  that  it  is  going  to  be  much  harder  from  now 
on  for  boys  brought  in  here  for  throwing  stones.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  promises  the  boy,  and  although  he  has  been  fined  and 
knows  that  his  father  and  mother  won’t  be  any  too  cordial  to  him 
for  depletiim  the  family  treasury  in  this  manner,  nevertheless  he 
leaves  the  Court  with  a  pretty  good  feeling  about  the  judge  and  a 
secret  pride  in  the  court’s  dependence  on  him  to  keep  his  end  of  the 
town  in  order. 

In  this  class  of  cases  seasonal  disturbances  are  very  noticeable.  In 
summer  the  largest  number  are  of  boys  who  go  in  to  swim  au  naturel. 
On  very  warm  days  it  seems  almost  ludicrous  that  small  boys  who 
have  no  bathing  suits  and  no  family  bath  tubs  should  be  punished  for 
yielding  to  a  temptation  which  renders  them  much  more  fit  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  respectable  society.  The  judges  are  usually  inclined  to  look 
leniently  on  this  crime  of  the  small  boy  and  to  be  a  little  impatient  of 
the  policeman  who  has  brought  him  to  Court  for  it. 

In  the  fall  comes  the  season  of  football,  coincident  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  games.  Then  is  the  time  when  the  stately  president  of  the 
Rangers’  Literary  and  Athletic  Club  of  Harlem  abandons  the  safer 
part  of  the  club’s  programme  and  finds  himself  in  consequence  in 
the  Children’s  Court  charged  with  kicking  a  football  into  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  German  lady’s  house,  said  German  lady  having  called  in 
three  policemen  to  help  her  carry  the  invading  football  to  the  station 
house.  It  being  the  day  after  a  big  game  in  which  the  judge’s  uni¬ 
versity  has  come  out  best,  he  has  a  fellow  feeling  for  all  football 
enthusiasts  and  the  defendant  is  discharged  with  an  admonition  to 
tell  the  Rangers  to  find  a  vacant  lot. 
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Not  as  many  boys  are  brought  in  charged  with  football  playing 
as  with  other  street  disturbances  because  comparatively  few  boys 
have  footballs.  That  doesn’t  always  deter  them  from  attempting  a 
game,  however,  as  was  proved  one  day  last  autumn,  when  two  very  little 
boys  were  brought  up  charged  with  kicking  a  tin  can.  It  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  upper  West  Side  residents  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  unearthly  racket  of  the  can  kicking.  “Well,  what  Hnd  of  a  game 
is  that.^”  asked  the  Court  of  the  small  boys.  Then  it  developed  that 
it  had  really  been  the  Princeton- Yale  game,  only  the  small  boys  had 
no  football,  so  they  had  substituted  the  tin  cans. 

Bonfires,  of  course,  blaze  most  brightly  at  election  time.  On  the 
day  after  the  last  election  sixty  boys  were  tried  in  the  Children’s 
Court  for  building  bonfires.  Besides  the  danger  of  setting  fire  to 
things,  the  destruction  of  city  asphalt  is  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  bonfire  defendants.  To  further  impress  upon  the  boys 
what  the  destruction  of  city  property  means,  one  of  the  judges  who 
sits  in  the  Court  has  evolved  a  little  theory  of  political  economy  which 
does  not  end  with  telling  the  boys  that  asphalt  costs  six  dollars  a  foot, 
but  brings  the  expense  home  to  his  own  door  by  showing  that  the  in¬ 
crease  in  taxes,  due  to  the  destruction  of  city  property  raises  rents  and 
the  cost  of  provisions  and  thus  the  boy’s  own  father  is  forced  to  pay 
more  money  because  he  builds  bonfires.  Two  young  defendants  who 
had  evidently  been  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  asphalt  argument 
to  build  a  fire  in  a  pail  and  carry  it  up  on  the  roof  of  a  tenement,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  in  the  street,  were  hurt  and  astonished  when  they 
discovered  that  their  efforts  to  save  the  city’s  asphalt  were  not  in  the 
least  appreciated  by  the  police  and  that  they  were  haled  to  Court 
})recisely  as  if  they  had  not  tried  to  do  what  was  right. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  cases  come  under  the  head  of  improper 
guardianship.  They  are  the  children  who  are  insufficiently 
provided  with  the  material  necessities  of  life,  those  who  are  not 
kept  clean  and  those  whose  surroundings  are  undesirable  from  a 
iiioral  point  of  view.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Cliildren  })rings  these  children  into  Court  as  do  also  many  other  phil¬ 
anthropic  societies  and  private  persons.  Frequently  a  tenant  of  an 
apartment  house  complains  to  the  Court  of  the  lack  of  care  given  to 
cliildren  in  the  same  house.  Janitors  also  bring  this  matter  to  the 
(.'ourt’s  Jittention.  Policemen  bring  into  Court  all  children  found 
sleeping  in  the  streets,  the  doorsteps  of  buildings,  etc.,  lost  children 
and  runaways.  Children  who  sell  papers  or  peddle  after  hours  or 
without  a  license, — that  is,  if  they  are  very  young, — also  come  under 
this  division.  If  they  are  past  fourteen  the  runaways  and  pedlers 
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are  usually  brought  up  under  other  charges,  that  of  being  ungovern¬ 
able  children  or  of  violating  city  ordinances. 

Sometimes  under  the  charge  of  improper  guardianship  children 
are  brought  into  Court  because  of  a  misapprehension  or  through  the 
interference  of  overzealous  neighbors  who  have  too  stereotyped  a  rule 
with  which  to  measure  the  conditions  of  life.  One  such  case  was  that 
of  three  children,  the  eldest  a  girl  of  nine,  who  had  no  mother  and 
were  left  alone  in  their  tenement  house  rooms  while  their  father  was 
away  at  work.  When  brought  into  Court  the  children  looked  surprisingly 
well  and  strong  and  showed  not  the  least  sign  of  neglect.  The  eldest 
girl  said  that  she  took  care  of  the  other  children  while  her  father  was 
away  at  work. 

“And  who  gets  your  food  asked  the  judge. 

“I  do,”  said  the  little  girl.  “First  I  buy  it  and  then  I  cook  it.” 

“And  what  do  you  have  ?”  asked  the  interested  judge. 

“Beefsteak  and  onions,”  said  the  small  cook,  proudly. 

Although  this  little  girl  was  not  able  under  the  circumstances  to 
attend  school  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  break  up  the  happy  family 
group  by  distributing  the  children  in  institutions;  instead  the  father 
was  assured  he  would  be  assisted  to  provide  such  care  for  the  children 
at  home  as  would  enable  the  older  ones  to  attend  school. 

Scarcely  a  morning  passes  in  the  Court  without  the  trial  of  at  least 
one  runaway.  There  are  the  out-of-town  children  who  come  to  New 
York  to  see  the  sights  and  are  found  by  policemen  after  their  funds 
have  been  exhausted,  sleeping  in  doorways  or  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  streets.  The  city  runaways  are  of  two  kinds,  those  who 
are  merely  street  vagrants  addicted  to  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  door¬ 
ways  at  night  and  on  whom  family  ties  frequently  sit  no  more  lightly 
than  they  do  on  their  parents,  and  the  more  picturesque  type  who 
starts  for  the  open  every  once  in  a  while  after  a  course  in  Wild  West 
literature.  There  are  many  small  boys  in  New  York  who  still  be¬ 
lieve  that  Indians  and  wild  animals  await  them  just  beyond  the  city 
limits.  A  group  of  these  children  were  found  at  midnight  in  a  Harlem 
restaurant  not  long  ago.  A  policeman  who  saw  them  there  went  in 
to  inquire  why  they  were  out  so  late  and  discovered  that  they  were 
equipped  with  pistol  belts  in  which  were  thrust  strange,  old  weapons 
that  they  had  bought  at  a  junk  shop.  To  a  sympathetic  inquirer 
in  Court  next  morning  they  confided  that  they  had  expected  soon  to 
be  able  to  find  a  cave  suitable  for  living  purposes,  with  Indians  and 
bears  properly  adjacent. 

The  probation  system  of  the  Court  has  proved  most  efiicacious. 
“Of  the  six  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  children  placed 
on  probation  since  the  opening  of  the  Court  to  nineteen  hundred  and 
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seven  it  has  been  possible,”  says  the  report  of  the  Court,  “to  set  the 
feet  of  five  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-three  so  firmly  in  the 
way  that  leads  to  good  citizenship  that  neither  has  their  commitment 
to  institutions  been  necessary  nor  have  they  been  brought  back  to 
Court  at  any  time  in  all  of  that  period  and  committed  for  recurrent 
offences.” 

Future  generations  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Children’s 
Court  for  many  things  and  most  of  all  for  the  personal  devotion  and 
untiring  zeal  which  its  judges  have  brought  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty.  The  justices  of  the  court  of  special  sessions  preside  in  turn 
over  the  Children’s  Court.  The  law  permits  the  judge  to  act  as 
magistrate,  trial  judge  and  jury  combined.  No  finer  exhibition  of 
unaffected  devotion  to  public  duty  is  to  be  observed  in  New  York 
than  the  conduct  of  the  cases  in  the  Children’s  Court.  The  judges 
seem  to  have  it  upon  their  consciences  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  comes 
up  before  them  is  at  a  crucial  point  in  his  career,  and  the  responsibility 
of  setting  the  child  in  the  right  direction  is  discharged  by  every  judge 
of  the  Court  with  unfailing  patience  and  an  intelligence  that  is  equally 
admirable. 

The  most  serious  cases  that  come  to  the  Court  are  those  of  the 
boy  thieves  and  the  girls  who  have  taken  to  a  vicious  way  of 
life  when  in  years  they  are'still  only  children.  There  are  very  few 
girl  thieves,  but  the  other  kind  of  girl  offenders  seem  much  more 
hopeless  in  respect  to  any  possible  reformation  than  do  any  of  the 
boys.  The  only  hope  for  girls  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  philan¬ 
thropists  who  are  familiar  with  their  careers,  is  that  they  should  be 
taught  how  to  work.  Then  if  such  a  girl  is  so  fortunate  as  to  win 
the  regard  of  a  man  for  whom  she  really  cares  and  who  knowing  her 
story  is  still  willing  to  marry  her  she  sometimes  becomes  permanently 
reformed.  Boy  thieves  are  in  the  great  majority  either  pickpocket 
or  sneak  thieves.  The  Court  is  the  sworn  foe  of  the  junk  dealer 
who  profits  by  the  children’s  crime  and  of  the  older  boys  or  men  who 
invanably  train  them  for  their  work.  The  effort  of  the  Court  is  al¬ 
ways  to  discover  these  criminal  men  who  make  use  of  the  children 
and  exact  from  them  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  that  they 
steal. 

Although  not  the  most  frequent  form  of  larceny  in  the  Children’s 
Court,  burglary  is  by  no  means  unknown  there,  and  highway  robbery 
is  also  to  be  numbered  among  juvenile  crimes.  One  pale,  undersized 
boy  less  than  nine  years  old  who  came  into  the  Court  recently  had  a 
record  of  three  burglaries,  the  first  having  occurred  soon  after  he  was 
eight.  He  had  broken  into  stores  and  stolen  articles  of  considerable 
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bulk  and  some  value.  When  arrested  the  last  time  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  bunch  of  more  than  fifty  keys  with  which  he  might  have 
entered  as  many  houses  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  Court,  it  may  be  said  to  occupy 
primarily  the  position  of  a  city  father,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  precisely  this  office  which  it  fills  toward  the  children  whose  home 
life  has  proved  to  be  insufficiently  helpful  or  disciplinary.  The  Court 
has  also  recognized  from  the  first  the  need  for  parental  education 
and  speedily  resolved  itself  into  a  school  for  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  field  is  a  large  one,  extending  all  the  way  from  the  American 
mother  who  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  her  boy  could  be  at  fault,  to 
the  Italian  father  who  in  too  many  instances  when  a  child  is  out  of  work 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  says  “Boy  no  good,”  and  appears  in  the  Children’s 
Court  to  ask  that  he  be  sent  to  the  Collegio,  by  which  title  he  admiringly 
designates  the  Catholic  Protectory.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Italian 
parent  to  say  that  he  does  not  regard  a  sentence  to  such  an  institution 
as  a  disgrace  to  the  child  or  his  family,  but,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
it  a  means  of  providing  a  superior  education  for  the  child,  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  a  university  training.  It  has  been  found  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  instances  for  it  to  have  been  remarked  by  the  Court  officials 
that  the  Italian  parent  looks  upon  Yale,  Harvard  and  the  Catholic 
Protectory  as  on  a  somewhat  similar  educational  footing. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Court  finds  it  more  difficult  to  plant 
the  seed  of  parental  education  in  the  mind  of  the  American  mother 
and  in  that  of  the  fairly  prosperous  parent  of  any  nationality  than  in 
that  of  the  tenement  house  parent,  be  he  Italian  or  Hebrew.  When 
these  latter,  whose  principal  parental  weakness  is  not  overindulgence 
but  rather  a  desire  to  relinquish  all  responsibility  for  their  children, 
present  these  views  to  the  Court  they  suffer  a  rude  awakening  when 
told  that  if  the  child  is  committed  to  an  institution  the  parent  must 
pay  the  State  two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  a  week  for  its  mainte¬ 
nance.  Of  course  this  sum  is  modified  when  it  is  found  that  the  par¬ 
ents  are  actually  unable  to  pay  and  that  it  would  really  be  better  for 
the  child  to  be  in  an  institution.  The  full  sum,  however,  is  always 
quoted'  as  being  necessary  when  it  is  seen  that  a  parent  is  merely 
trying  to  rid  himself  of  his  child.  Very  often  the  fact  that  the  State 
thus  holds  him  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  his  child  is  the  first 
revelation  the  father  has  had  that  in  America  the  child  is  deemed 
to  have  a  hold  upon  its  parents  even  when  it  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  contribute  to  the  family  funds. 
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TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  PLANNED  TO  SHOW 
THAT  COMFORTABLE  LIVING  DEPENDS  MORE 
UPON  THE  RIGHT  ARRANGEMENT  THAN  UPON 
THE  SIZE  OF  THE  HOUSE:  DESIGNED  FOR 
THE  HOME  BUILDERS’  CLUB 


WE  are  showing  in  this  number  two 
Craftsman  houses,  one  of  brick 
and  one  of  stone,  that  are  more 
than  usually  original  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in  design.  The  rear  view  only  of  the 
brick  house  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  porch  of  this  house  gives,  in  English 
fashion,  upon  a  garden  sunken  a  few  feet, 
so  that  a  terrace  is  formed  of  the  land 
between  it  and  the  house.  This  porch 
consists  of  two  pergolas,  upon  which 
vines  may  be  trained,  and  between  them, 
a  small  roof  protects  the  entrance  to  the 
door.  The  open  construction  of  a  pergola 
admits  more  light  to  a  house  than  a  roofed 
porch  does,  and  in  this  case  is  also  more 
attractive  than  the  usual  porch  would  be, 
because  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  garden 
that  .stretches  before  it.  The  house  may  be 
built  of  red  brick,  or  of  a  less  usual  variety 
that  have  rough  porous  surfaces  and  come 
in  various  dull  Oriental  colors.  These, 
when  artistically  arranged,  give  a  won¬ 
derfully  rich  effect.  If  these  were  used, 
the  woodwork,  which  is  the  soft,  deep 
brown  of  chemically  treated  cypress,  would 
be  in  absolute  color  harmony.  The  roof 
is  of  slate,  which  seems  more  fitting  than 
.shingles  for  a  house  built  of  brick,  al¬ 


though,  of  course,  it  could  be  roofed  with 
shingles,  if  preferred.  The  exposed  raft¬ 
ers  are  treated  like  the  rest  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  as  are  also  the  rafters  and  purlins 
in  the  roof  over  the  doorway.  The  end 
walls  of  the  house,  with  a  narrow  cement 
coping  along  the  top,  are  carried  above 
the  roof  and  form  one  side  of  the  chimney 
at  either  peak.  Thus  a  decorative  effect 
is  worked  out  from  a  reasonable  variation 
in  construction.  The  flat  arches,  over  the 
windows,  that  are  necessary  to  support 
the  walls  are  carried  through  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  in  this  way  an  interesting  varia¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  finish  is 
given  to  the  windows  so  that  they  do  not 
look  bare  and  staring  without  shutters. 

The  walls  of  the  wing,  thrown  out  at 
either  side,  are  also  carried  up  beyond  its 
roof,  where  they  form  the  parapet  of  a 
little  balcony.  The  top  of  the  parapet 
is  slightly  crenelated  and  the  depressions 
are  fitted  with  flower  boxes.  The  bal¬ 
conies  are  floored  with  a  composition  roof¬ 
ing,  and  are  drained  by  groups  of  outlets, 
each  the  width  of  a  single  brick.  The 
drain  is  above  a  projecting  cornice,  which, 
extending  about  the  whole  house,  marks 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  BRICK  CONSTRUCTION. 
DESIGNED  TO  SECURE  THE  MOST  COMFORT  AND 
CONVENIENCE  FROM  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  SPACE. 


VIEW  OF  THE  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  BRICK  IIOHSE, 
SHOWING  STAIRWAY  AND  \’ESTIBIILE. 


CRAFTSMAN  STONt  HOUSE:  THE  STRIKING  FEA¬ 
TURES  ARE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SLOPE  OF  THE  ROOF, 
THE  DORMER  WINDOWS  AND  PORCH,  AND  THE 
PLACING  OF  THE  CASEMENT  WINDOWS. 


CORNER  OF  LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  STONE  HOUSE, 
SHOWING  CONVENIENT  AND  CHARMING  GROUPING 
OF  SEAT,  FIREPLACE  AND  BOOK  CASES. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR  COMFORT 


FIRST  FLOOR 
PLAN  FOR 
BRICK  HOUSE. 


SECOND  FLOOR 
PLAN  FOR 
BRICK  HOUSE. 


the  belt  course  and  keeps  the  drippings 
from  running  down  the  walls  of  the  wings. 
The  balconies  are  entered  by  French 
doors. 

All  the  windows  on  the  lower  story  of 
the  house,  and  those  above  the  roof  over 
the  door  are  casements,  opening  out.  The 
door  which  leads  from  the  porch  directly 
into  the  living  room  is  made  entirely  of 
small  panes  of  glass  set  in  a  deep  frame ; 
on  either  side,  a  frame  panel  of  wood  is 
set  into  the  brickwork  to  half  the  height 
of  the  door.  Above  these  panels  two  little 
casements  are  placed  that  may  stand  open, 


when  an  open  door  would  admit  too  much 
air  or  force  a  draught. 

The  house  is  compactly  arranged  both 
upstairs  and  down.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  is  the  front  entrance, 
which  is  shown  in  the  interior  view,  and 
given  still  more  clearly  in  the  floor  plan. 
One  enters  the  house  through  a  vestibule, 
the  floor  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
ground.  Within,  opposite  the  entrance 
door,  three  steps  go  up  to  the  living  room. 
Owing  to  this  difference  in  floor  levels, 
the  stairs  that  lead  from  the  living  room 
to  the  second  story  can  run  up  over  the 
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STONE  HOUSE. 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


vestibule,  and  thus  space  is  economized. 
Another  advantage  in  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  living  room  is  protected  from 
draughts.  The  space  under  the  stairs  is 
used  for  a  coat  closet  and  the  correspond¬ 
ing  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  vestibule 
is  occupied  by  a  toilet;  both  are  entered 
from  the  vestibule.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  door  the  arrangement  of  panels 
with  casements  above,  to  which  attention 
has  already  been  called,  serves  to  give 
light  to  the  vestibule.  The  construction 
of  this  door  is  especially  interesting.  It 
is  made  of  three  wide  thick  planks,  V- 
jointed,  with  three  small  square  lights  in 
the  top.  The  wide  strap-hinges  that  ex¬ 
tend  almost  the  entire  width  of  the  door, 
are  of  hand-wrought  metal. 

The  plan  of  the  upper  floor  explains  it¬ 
self.  The  rooms  are  all  airy  and  well 
lighted  and  furnished  with  roomy  closets. 

The  stone  house  we  consider  as  attrac¬ 
tive  a  cottage,  inside  and  out,  as  we  have 
ever  published.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
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rough  stone,  except  for  the 
necessary  timbers,  window 
and  door  frames,  which  are 
of  cypress.  The  roof  might 
be  painted  a  dull  red,  which 
would  add  an  interesting 
touch  of  color  to  the  land¬ 
scape  about  if  the  house 
should  be  built  in  the  opep 
country  or  on  the  seashore. 
All  the  timbers  are  left  ex¬ 
posed,  making  a  rugged 
finish  consistent  with  the 
rough  exterior  of  stone.  The 
chimneys  are  a  continuous 
wall  from  base  to  top,  the 
roof  having  almost  no  pro¬ 
jection  over  the  ends  of  the 
house.  The  windows  are  one 
of  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  design.  The 
dormers  are  graceful  in  their 
proportion  and  relate  har¬ 
moniously  to  the  slope  of  the 
roof.  They  are  fitted  with 
simple  casements  opening 
upon  garden  boxes.  The  wiri- 
dows  in  the  lower  story  are  very  broad 
in  comparison  with  their  height,  and  are 
divided  into  three  sections.  The  middle 
section  is  a  stationary  panel  of  glass;  the 
two  outside  sections  are  casements  which 
open  out.  On  the  sides  of  the  house  are 
smaller  windows,  similar  in  shape,  which 
have  a  double  casement  in  place  of  the 
glass  panel.  A  wall,  running  out  from 
either  side  of  the  house,  separates  the  lawn 
from  the  rear  of  the  grounds. 

The  interior  view  shows  a  rear  corner 
of  the  living  room.  The  chimneypiece 
suggests  the  exterior  of  the  house  because 
it  is  of  the  same  material,  and  thus  brings 
the  whole  into  closer  relation.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  woodwork  in  this  room 
and  throughout  the  lower  story;  as  the 
house  was  planned,  this  wood  is  of  elm 
stained  to  a  soft  brown.  Elm  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  finishing  wood  because  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  graining.  It  has  the  long  wave¬ 
like  vein  of  cypress  and,  beside  that,  a 
short,  close,  rippling  figure  that  covers  the 
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STONE  HOUSE. 


rest  of  the  surface.  Thus 
it  is  suited  to  places  where 
small  areas  of  wood  are 
required,  as  well  as  to  ex¬ 
panses  that  need  a  heavy 
and  striking  grain  to  give 
them  character.  The  ingle- 
nook  is  wainscoted  with 
V-jointed  boards.  At  the 
joints  of  the  boards  that 
mask  the  end  of  the  seat, 
keys  of  wood  are  inlaid, 
giving  an  extra  firmness 
to  the  joint.  These  may 
be  of  the  same  wood,  or 
of  some  other  if  desired, 
and,  with  the  tenons  form¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  seat, 
relieve  the  plain  surface 
of  the  boards.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  floor  plan,  this 
seat  is  as  useful  as  at¬ 
tractive.  By  lifting  up  the 
top,  one  finds  the  logs  for 
the  hearth  fire,  placed  un¬ 
der  there  through  a  little 
door  from  the  kitchen. 

The  floor  plan  also  shows  a  breakfast 
porch,  in  the  form  of  a  loggia,  at  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  house.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  exactly  every  inch  of  space  in  the 
house  has  been  calculated  for  use.  The 
pantry  is  especially  commodious  and  up¬ 
stairs  we  find  everywhere  the  same  roomi¬ 
ness  and  convenience.  The  sewing  room 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  house.  There 
is  a  big  bathroom,  a  sleeping  porch  and 
three  large  chambers,  each  having  a  seat 
built  into  its  dormer  window,  and  two  large 
closets.  Both  houses  have  been  carefully 
planned  inside  and  out  for  comfortable 
and  convenient  living. 

One  of  the  charms  of  the  interiors  of 
both  these  houses  is  the  amount  of 
furniture  that  is  built  into  them.  The 
seats,  closets  and  bookshelves  that  we  find 
included  in  the  fixtures,  more  than  half 
solve  the  problem  of  furnishing.  Furni¬ 
ture  that  is  built  to  fit  the  place  it  is  in 
is  usually  more  decorative  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  detached  pieces  could  be  in 
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the  same  places.  Space  is  saved  by  this 
means  and  a  keynote  is  given  for  the  rest 
of  the  fittings  in  the  house  which,  unless 
it  is  utterly  disregarded,  will  tend  to  keep 
the  furnishings  of  the  rooms  in  harmony. 
A  house  with  a  certain  quantity  of  built- 
in  furniture  never  has  that  bare  unlived-in 
look  that  some  homes  have.  Even  before 
the  final  furnishing  is  added,  the  elements 
of  hospitality  are  present  and  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  the  deep  window  seats  or 
the  cozy  inglenook.  This  is  true  even  as 
regards  the  kitchens.  There  is  very  little 
lacking  in  the  way  of  kitchen  furnishings 
in  either  of  these  Craftsman  houses.  In 
the  brick  house  we  find  two  large  closets 
and  a  sink,  a  convenient  shelf  by  the  range 
and  a  dresser  with  shelves  above  and  cup¬ 
boards  beneath.  In  the  stone  house  there 
are  closets  in  the  pantry,  including  a  cold 
closet  next  to  the  built-in  refrigerator,  and 
in  the  kitchen  itself  we  find  two  sets  of 
cupboards,  a  sink  and  a  long  wooden 
counter. 
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A  GARDEN  SHOWING  CAREFUL  THOUGHT 
THROUGHOUT,  IN  THE  ADAPTATION  OF 
NATIVE  BEAUTY  AND  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  AP¬ 
PEAL  OF  ITS  ARRANGEMENT:  BY  C.  A.  BYERS 


WE  are  publishing  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  estate  of 
“Las  Puertas”  near  Bakersville, 
California,  as  a  suggestion  and 
perhaps  a  revelation  to  the  lover  of  gar¬ 
dens.  Everyone  has  not  as  an  asset  in 
gardening,  the  productive  climate  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  but,  aside  from  the  wonderful 
luxuriance  of  growth,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  photographs  illustrate  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  gardening  which  no 
real  garden-maker  on  a  small  or  large  scale 
can  afford  to  overlook. 

“Las  Puertas”  or  “The  Gates,”  so  called 
from  its  situation  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Stockdale  Ranch,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Tevis,  and  the  making  of  these  gardens  has 
been  under  her  supervision.  It  has  taken 
years  to  bring  this  estate  to  its  present  per¬ 
fection,  and  almost  infinite  patience  ;  but 
the  result  more  than  repays  the  labor. 

Gardening  in  a  small  way  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  planting,  weeding  and  watering ; 
that  is  but  the  technique.  It  has  also  its 
artistic  side ;  its  effects  with  color,  placing 
and  form,  and  with  a  large  garden,  this  is 
practically  unlimited.  Gardening  on  a  large 
scale  is  not  only  a  matter  of  selection  and 
skill  in  arranging  material,  but  there  must 
be  also  the  quick  perception  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  material  already  in  place.  Such 
a  perception  of  natural  advantage  is  seen 
in  the  situation  of  this  house  so  that  from 
one  approach  it  is  seen  through  the  arched 
gateway  formed  by  two  old  elm  trees.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  trees  have  been 
trimmed  slightly  to  make  clearer  the  like¬ 
ness  to  a  gateway.  Nothing  so  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  property  as  a  few 
grand  old  .shade  trees,  yet  how  often  are 
they  cut  down  because  they  interfere  with 
what  the  owner  has  selected  as  the  most 
proper  site  for  his  house.  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  the  house  would  be  improved  if  the  site 
were  selected  with  reference  to  the  trees. 
On  nearer  view  the  house  proves  to  be 
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built  of  cement  in  the  modified  Mission 
style.  The  fence  is  a  low  foundation  of 
brick  with  brick  posts  connected  by  a 
beautiful  spindled  railing.  The  masses  of 
vine  planted  behind  it  are  most  effectively 
used;  they  are  not  allowed  to  quite  cover 
it,  but  are  trained  away  in  places  so  that 
the  formal  beauty  of  the  railing  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
vines.  There  is  no  architectural  variation 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  house  and  the 
shrubs  and  trees  are  geometrically  bal¬ 
anced.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  a  bit 
of  well  managed  perspective  gardening. 
The  proportion  between  the  width  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  porch  and  that  of  the 
few  leading  into  the  grounds,  the  relative 
placing  of  the  two  cedar  trees  and  the 
portal  lamps  give  to  the  eye  a  sensation  of 
greater  distance  than  is  really  there.  Be¬ 
fore  this  symmetry  grows  monotonous  the 
uneven  arrangement  of  the  trees  rising  be¬ 
hind  the  house  and  the  broken  skyline 
made  by  their  tops  rebalances  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Another  of  these  carefully  thought  out 
effects  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  one 
of  the  side  entrances  to  the  grounds,  giving 
directly  upon  a  wing  of  the  house.  The 
only  glimpse  one  has  into  the  grounds  is 
through  the  opening  between  two  poplar 
trees  on  the  right.  These  are  set  to  frame 
a  vista  selected  for  its  beauty,  and  the 
thick  banking  of  shrubs  and  vines  between 
the  poplars  and  the  fence  prevents 
anything  being  seen  outside  of  this 
frame.  Within  it  we  have  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  lawn  and  tree  and  shrub  chosen 
with  all  the  artist’s  care  for  composition  of 
mass  and  tone.  The  charm  of  such  effects 
lies  in  their  unexpectedness  and  seeming 
chance.  One  of  the  most  delightful  ex¬ 
amples  of  thus  framing  a  little  portion  of 
the  world  is  the  famous  keyhole  in  the 
gate  leading  into  the  monastery  garden  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  at  Rome.  Standing 


'  Las  Puertas,"  a  California  House  Osvned  by  Mrs.  IP.  J.  Teris 


"the  entrance  to  the  house  is  a  bit  of  well- 
managed  PERSPECTIVE  GARDENING,  THE  UNEVEN 
LINE  OF  THE  TREES  AND  THE  BROKEN  SKYLINE 
REBALANCING  THE  LANDSCAPE.” 

"from  one  approach  the  house  IS  SEEN 
THROUGH  AN  ARCHED  GATEWAY  FORMED  BY  TW'O 
OLD  ELM  TREES.” 


A  GARDEN  SHOWING  CAREFUL  THOUGHT 
THROUGHOUT,  IN  THE  ADAPTATION  OF 
NATIVE  BEAUTY  AND  IN  THE  ROMANTIC  AP¬ 
PEAL  OF  ITS  ARRANGEMENT:  BY  C.  A.  BYERS 


WE  are  publishing  the  accompany¬ 
ing  photographs  of  the  estate  of 
“Las  Puertas”  near  Bakersville, 
California,  as  a  suggestion  and 
perhaps  a  revelation  to  the  lover  of  gar¬ 
dens.  Everyone  has  not  as  an  asset  in 
gardening,  the  productive  climate  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia;  but,  aside  from  the  wonderful 
luxuriance  of  growth,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  photographs  illustrate  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  gardening  which  no 
real  garden-maker  on  a  small  or  large  scale 
can  afford  to  overlook. 

“Las  Puertas”  or  “The  Gates,”  so  called 
from  its  situation  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Stockdale  Ranch,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Tevis,  and  the  making  of  these  gardens  has 
been  under  her  supervision.  It  has  taken 
years  to  bring  this  estate  to  its  present  per¬ 
fection,  and  almost  infinite  patience  ;  but 
the  result  more  than  repays  the  labor. 

Gardening  in  a  small  way  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  planting,  weeding  and  watering ; 
that  is  but  the  technique.  It  has  also  its 
artistic  side ;  its  effects  with  color,  placing 
and  form,  and  with  a  large  garden,  this  is 
practically  unlimited.  Gardening  on  a  large 
scale  is  not  only  a  matter  of  selection  and 
skill  in  arranging  material,  but  there  must 
be  also  the  quick  perception  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  material  already  in  place.  Such 
a  perception  of  natural  advantage  is  seen 
in  the  situation  of  this  house  so  that  from 
one  approach  it  is  seen  through  the  arched 
gateway  formed  by  two  old  elm  trees.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  trees  have  been 
trimmed  slightly  to  make  clearer  the  like¬ 
ness  to  a  gateway.  Nothing  so  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  property  as  a  few 
grand  old  shade  trees,  yet  how  often  are 
they  gut  down  because  they  interfere  with 
what  the  owner  has  selected  as  the  most 
proper  site  for  his  house.  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  the  house  would  be  improved  if  the  site 
were  selected  with  reference  to  the  trees. 
On  nearer  view  the  house  proves  to  be 
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built  of  cement  in  the  modified  Mission 
style.  The  fence  is  a  low  foundation  of 
brick  with  brick  posts  connected  by  a 
beautiful  spindled  railing.  The  masses  of 
vine  planted  behind  it  are  most  effectively 
used;  they  are  not  allowed  to  quite  cover 
it,  but  are  trained  away  in  places  so  that 
the  formal  beauty  of  the  railing  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the 
vines.  There  is  no  architectural  variation 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  house  and  the 
shrubs  and  trees  are  geometrically  bal¬ 
anced.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  a  bit 
of  well  managed  perspective  gardening. 
The  proportion  between  the  width  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  porch  and  that  of  the 
few  leading  into  the  grounds,  the  relative 
placing  of  the  two  cedar  trees  and  the 
portal  lamps  give  to  the  eye  a  sensation  of 
greater  distance  than  is  really  there.  Be¬ 
fore  this  symmetry  grows  monotonous  the 
uneven  arrangement  of  the  trees  rising  be¬ 
hind  the  house  and  the  broken  skyline 
made  by  their  tops  rebalances  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Another  of  these  carefully  thought  out 
effects  is  shown  in  the  photograph  of  one 
of  the  side  entrances  to  the  grounds,  giving 
directly  upon  a  wing  of  the  house.  The 
only  glimpse  one  has  into  the  grounds  is 
through  the  opening  between  two  poplar 
trees  on  the  right.  These  are  set  to  frame 
a  vista  selected  for  its  beauty,  and  the 
thick  banking  of  shrubs  and  vines  between 
the  poplars  and  the  fence  prevents 
anything  being  seen  outside  of  this 
frame.  Within  it  we  have  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  lawn  and  tree  and  shrub  chosen 
with  all  the  artist’s  care  for  composition  of 
mass  and  tone.  The  charm  of  such  effects 
lies  in  their  unexpectedness  and  seeming 
chance.  One  of  the  most  delightful  ex¬ 
amples  of  thus  framing  a  little  portion  of 
the  world  is  the  famous  keyhole  in  the 
gate  leading  into  the  monastery  garden  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta  at  Rome.  Standing 


‘‘Las  Puertas,"  a  California  House  Otuned  by  Mrs.  IV.  ./.  Te^'ts 


“the  entrance  to  the  house  is  a  bit  of  well- 
managed  PERSPECTIVE  GARDENING,  THE  UNEVEN 
LINE  OF  THE  TREES  AND  THE  BROKEN  SKYLINE 
REBALANCING  THE  LANDSCAPE.” 

“from  one  APPROACH  THE  HOUSE  IS  SEEN 
THROUGH  AN  ARCHED  GATEWAY  FORMED  BY  TWO 
OLD  ELM  TREES.” 


“the  relative  placing  of  the  two  cedar  trees 
AND  the  portal  LAMPS  GIVE  TO  THE  EYE  A  SEN¬ 
SATION  OF  GREATER  DISTANCE  THAN  REALLY 
EXISTS.’’ 


“the  grounds  boast  a  magnificent  grape 

ARBOR  BUILT  OF  BOUGHS,  THE  BARK  STILL  ON,  AND 
BENT  HERE  AND  THERE  IN  ARCHED  DOORWAYS.’' 

“ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  A  CAREFULLY  THOUGHT  OUT 
EFFECT  IS  SHOWN  IN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  ONE 
OF  THE  SIDE  ENTRANCES.” 


"OVER  THE  REAR  PORCH  SHROUDING  THE  CHIMNEY 
GROWS  THE  LARGEST  ROSEBUSH  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
IT  IS  A  TANGLED  MASS  OF  LEAVES  AND  BLOOM, 
REACHING  UP  THIRTY  FEET  FROM  THE  GROUND.” 


“at  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  house  the 

GREEN  IS  IN  GREAT  PROFUSION;  A  MASS  OF  IVY 
AND  ROSEBUSHES  REACH  UP  TO  THE  SECOND 
STORY.” 


1 


“the  best  glimpse  one  has  into  the  grounds 

IS  THROUGH  THE  OPENING  BETWEEN  TWO  POPLAR 
TREES.  THESE  ARE  SET  TO  FRAME  A  VISTA  OF 
RARE  BEAUTY.” 


VALUABLE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  LOVER  OF  GARDENS 


outside  in  the  hot  and  dusty  street,  one 
may  place  his  eye  to  the  aperture  and  sud¬ 
denly  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a  long, 
cool  vista  between  two  tall  evergreen 
hedges,  at  the  end  of  which,  against  the 
panel  of  blue  sky  between  them,  the  great 
white  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  rises  above  the 
shadowy  mass  of  roofs  that  cover  the  city 
of  Rome. 

The  photograph  following  that  of  the 
house  shows  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  has  been  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  people  within  as  well 
as  of  the  passerby.  The  picture  is  taken 
from  the  porch  at  the  right-hand  corner 
looking  toward  the  street.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  unquestionably  restful  to  the  eye  in 
the  repetition  of  parallel  lines  and  similar 
forms,  and  this  is  made  use  of  in  the  three 
palms  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  lawn  on 
either  side  of  the  house.  They  will  make 
the  center  of  every  outlook  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  so  that  the  keynote  will  be  always  a 
quiet  and  stately  dignity.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  heavy  drapery  of  green  ivy  around 
the  porch  has  not  been  left  to  stop  abrupt¬ 
ly  at  its  edge  but  has  been  continued  to  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  by  means  of  the  ivy- 
covered  tub  holding  a  little  orange  tree. 

The  grounds  boast  of  magnificent  grape 
arbors  built  of  boughs,  the  bark  still  upon 
them,  bent  here  and  there  into  arched 
doorways  leading  out  upon  the  lawn.  At 
the  rear  and  sides  of  the  house  the  green¬ 
ery  is  in  even  greater  profusion.  A  mass 
of  ivy  and  rosebushes  run  up  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  on  some  of  the  wings,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  again  by  ivy  to  the  very  eaves.  Over 
the  rear  porch,  shrouding  the  roof  and 
chimney,  grows  the  largest  rosebush  in 
California  and  probably  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  the  white  Banksian  variety 
and  reaches,  in  a  tangled  mass  of  leaves 
and  bloom,  over  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  In  front  of  this  rose-covered 
terrace  an  attractive  little  flower  patch  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  basket  covered  with 
vines  and  filled  with  growing  flowers  of 
delicate  hues.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
design  of  the  fence  about  the  house  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  railings  of  the  terraces,  and 


the  same  coloring  is  in  the  house  with  its 
tiled  roof  and  porches  and  terraces  floored 
with  brick. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  estate  lies  be¬ 
hind  the  house  where  the  garden  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  although  everywhere  the  same 
unwearying  attention  to  detail  has  been 
given.  One  comes  upon  new  charms  at 
every  turn.  Stretches  of  well-kept  lawn 
appear  now  and  then,  lying  like  quiet  lakes 
with  wooded  margins,  but  for  the  most 
part,  this  area  is  given  over  to  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  are  many  native  shade 
trees,  the  trunks  wreathed  with  masses  of 
vines  that  hang  in  festoons  from  the  lower 
branches.  Clusters  of  Japanese  maples 
with  their  autumn-colored  foliage  flame 
out  in  the  summer  woods,  and  groves  of 
softly  rustling  bamboo  hide  in  their  midst 
pools  whose  presence  is  made  known  only 
by  the  bubbling  ripple  of  the  little  brooks 
that  feed  them.  In  the  springtime  a  bril¬ 
liant  cascade  of  azalea  blossoms  pour  over 
the  sunny  slopes  into  green  pools  of  lawn, 
and  later  wistaria  vines  hang  their  grape¬ 
like  clusters  through  arbors  woven  from 
their  own  vigorous  branches.  Everywhere 
a  network  of  paths  leads  through  this 
beautiful  jungle  to  cool  summer  houses  or 
benches  placed  in  thoughtful  nooks.  Out 
across  the  fields  a  long  drive  takes  an  ar¬ 
row-like  way  hedged  with  interminable 
poplars. 

One  moves  from  vista  to  vista,  charmed 
with  the  varying  color,  with  interest  piqued 
at  every  turn  in  the  road  or  path.  The 
whole  garden  seems  to  unfold  itself  in  a 
beautiful  and  necessary  sequence.  The 
pleasure  of  color  passes  into  pleasure  of 
form ;  shadow  dissolves  into  light,  or  the 
reverse.  The  green  of  an  arbor  opens  out 
into  a  mass  of  garden  bloom,  the  shaded 
wood  walk  leads  to  the  sunny  lawn ;  or  the 
narrow  hedged  walk  becomes  the  entrance 
to  a  charming  pavilion.  It  is  difficult  to 
remember  that  all  this  was  accomplished 
only  by  careful  planning  and  patient  elim¬ 
ination  of  jarring  details,  but  any  beholder 
of  its  perfections  can  only  say  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  much  beauty  it  was  worth  while. 
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PLASTER  HOUSE  WITH  ROOF  GARDEN  AND 
PATIO:  BY  UNA  NIXSON  HOPKINS 


The  architecture  of  Southern  Cal¬ 
ifornia  has  acquired  throughout 
its  development  a  particularly  in¬ 
dependent  cast.  We  have  already 
published  a  number  of  California  houses, 
particularly  of  Pasadena,  showing  the 
great  variety  in  style  resulting  from  the 
consistent  effort  to  adapt  the  houses  to  the 
land,  the  climate  and  the  individual  needs 
of  the  owner. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  a 
Pasadena  home  built  upon  a  lot  dispro¬ 
portionately  narrow  for  its  depth  and  in 
a  section  of  the  town  where  all  the  other 
buildings  were  of  wood.  The  owner,  with 
a  truly  philanthropic  spirit,  decided  to 
vary  the  landscape  by  putting  up  a  house 
of  plaster  in  the  Mission  style  modified  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  small  family  of  mod¬ 
erate  means.  The  building  has  but  one 
story  and  is  in  general  shape  rectangular, 
with  a  width  nearly  equal  to  the  frontage 
of  the  lot.  The  top  of  the  bay  window 
and  porch  on  the  front  of  the  house  are 
used  for  flower  boxes,  the  color  of  the 
plants  relieving  the  whiteness  of  the 
plaster,  as  do  the  shrubs  and  vines  planted 
below  against  the  walls.  The  house  is 
finished  around  the  top  with  a  plaster  wall 
of  varying  height,  which,  with  the  comice, 
and  the  heavy  shadow  that  it  casts,  gives 
an  appearance  of  heaviness  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  sufficient  to  balance  the  weight  of  the 
summer  house  and  pergola  built  upon  the 
roof.  These  were  devised  to  command 
the  view  that  cannot  be  had  from  the  first 
story,  and  are  furnished  with  chairs,  tables 
and  settees,  making  a  pleasant  spot  for 
afternoon  tea  or  for  an  early  evening  meal. 
The  lumber  used  is  pine,  left  rough  and 
stained  a  dull  green.  The  supporting 
posts  are  set  in  tubs  of  earth  in  which 
vines  are  planted  that  later  will  cover  the 
roof  of  the  pavilion.  The  floor  is  flat, 
made  of  six-inch  boards  laid  a  half-inch 
apart  so  that  water  may  run  through  them 
to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  drained 
by  being  sloped  slightly  toward  the  rear. 
From  the  front  porch  one  enters  into  a 
hall  separated  from  the  dining  room  and 
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den  on  either  side  by  narrow  partitions. 
These  three  apartments  open  at  the  rear 
by  broad  glass  doors  into  a  large  central 
room,  where  the  effect  of  a  cloister  and 
garden  is  produced  by  plaster  pillars  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  on  the  porch,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  depression  about  two  feet  deep 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  This  is  filled 
with  earth  and  planted  with  ferns  and 
delicate  asparagus  vines,  which  are  kept 
green  and  flourishing  by  a  fountain  in  the 
middle  that  can  be  turned  off  and  on  at 
pleasure. 

The  pillars  support  a  frame  around  an 
opening  in  the  roof  above  the  fernery, 
covered  with  glass.  In  summer  the  glass 
is  replaced  by  screens  and  protected  by  a 
heavy  oilcloth  canopy,  broad  enough  to 
shield  the  opening  from  the  rain,  but  rais¬ 
ed  high  enough  not  to  keep  out  the  light. 
The  floor  of  this  room  is  of  wood  covered 
with  woodstone,  which  has  the  effect  of 
cement.  Sitting  here,  one  looks  through 
other  glass  doors  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
room  upon  masses  of  color  in  the  garden 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  that  there  are  buildings  within 
a  few  feet  on  either  side. 

The  arrangement  of  the  other  rooms  is 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  hay  window  seen 
on  the  front  of  the  house  is  in  the  dining 
room.  The  windows  in  it  are  small  case¬ 
ments  set  high  with  the  sideboard  built  in 
below  them.  A  fireplace  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  from  the  hall  has  a  high  casement 
on  either  side  beneath  which  is  a  china 
cupboard.  The  walls  throughout  the  house 
are  rough,  plastered  and  tinted,  with¬ 
out  painted  decoration  of  any  kind.  Pine 
stained  to  a  red-brown  is  used  in  the  hall 
and  den  and  also  in  the  central  room  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  woodwork  about  the  opening, 
which  is  painted  white  to  continue  the 
color  of  the  ceiling  and  make  a  fitting 
finish  for  the  pillars.  The  woodwork  in 
the  other  rooms  is  also  white. 

At  the  rear  of  the  kitchen,  connected 
also  with  the  central  room,  is  a  screened 
porch  from  which  stairs  lead  up  to  the 
roof  and  down  into  the  cellar.  All  the 


A  PASADENA  PLASTER  HOUSE  IN  MISSION  STYLE, 
WITH  ROOF  GARDEN  AND  SPANISH  PATIO. 


VIEW  OF  THE  PERGOLA  ROOF  GARDEN.  THE  LUMBER 
IS  PINE  LEFT  ROUGH  AND  STAINED  DULL  GREEN. 

ONE  END  OF  THE  PATIO,  SHOWING  GLASS  ROOF 
WHICH  IS  LEFT  OPEN  IN  SUMMER. 


A  PLASTER  HOUSE  WITH  ROOF  GARDEN  AND  PATIO 


rooms  except  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  have  an  opening 
into  this  central  room. 

One  or  two  changes 
could  be  made  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  house; 
the  den  could  be  made  into 
a  bedroom  and  the  central 
room  could  be  finished 
without  the  garden.  As  it 
stands,  the  house  has  a  re¬ 
freshing  novelty,  is  an  at¬ 
tractive  piece  of  architec¬ 
ture  characteristic  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  built 
and  at  the  same  time  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the 
life  of  the  owners. 

It  is  surprising  that  in 
this  country  we  do  not  live 
more  in  our  gardens  than 
we  do.  In  Europe  the  plot 
of  ground  about  a  house  is 
used  more  than  the  indoors 
during  the  warm  season ; 
breakfast  and  tea  are  usual¬ 
ly  served  there.  Every  little 
hotel  and  restaurant  has  its 
garden  where  all  meals  may 
be  taken,  if  desired.  In 
England  also,  be  the  gar¬ 
den  ever  so  tiny,  it  is  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  in¬ 
formal  meals.  The  custom  is  slowly  grow¬ 
ing  among  us,  and  it  is  a  very  good  one. 
Fresh  morning  air  taken  liberally  with 
one’s  breakfast  is  as  good  a  tonic  as  could 
be  asked  for  appetite  and  digestion.  The 
climate  of  California  has  made  outdoor 
life  so  delightful  that  we  find  more  and 
more  frequently  houses  are  planned  to 
bring  as  much  out  of  doors  as  possible 


into  the  house.  This  surely  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  house  which  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  accompanying  pictures.  One 
of  the  most  charming  things  about  it  is 
that  the  roof  gardens  can  only  become 
more  beautiful  with  time.  As  the  vines 
planted  around  it  grow  more  and  more 
luxuriant  it  will  come  to  resemble  a  vine- 
covered  second  story  to  the  house. 
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AN  INTERESTING  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN 
EVOLVED  FROM  AN  EMBROIDERY  DETAIL 
IN  DA  VINCI’S  PAINTING  OF  “THE  LAST 
SUPPER”:  BY  KATHRINE  SANGER  BRINLEY 


There  is  something  peculiarly  ap¬ 
pealing  about  the  embroidered 
linens  of  the  Renaissance  which  in 
their  preservation  through  centu¬ 
ries  tell  today  a  tale  of  craftsmanship  and 
patience  as  naive  to  twentieth-century 
minds  as  a  Northern  Saga.  Embroidered 
regal  robes  and  priestly  vestments  of  old 
time  still  exhale  an  odor  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  of  something  above  the  horizon 
of  daily  tasks  in  simple  lives ;  but  the  em¬ 
broidered  linens  wrought  five  hundred 
years  ago,  essentially  domestic  in  charac¬ 
ter,  speak  of  life  with  the  great  majority, 
of  love  and  sorrow,  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
of  winter  and  summer ;  they  stir  the  house¬ 
wifely  heart,  and  touch  in  an  intimate  way 
the  feminine  in  us.  One  fingers  lovingly, 
even  reverently,  some  bit  of  cross-stitch¬ 
ing  upon  a  creamy  cloth  of  flax  worked 
in  fourteen  hundred,  perhaps,  and  a  sad 
vision  of  our  machine-made  linens  five 
hundred  years  hence  flashes  through  the 
mind.  In  this  old  hand-woven  material 
each  thread  has  life,  born,  as  it  were,  of 
its  passage  between  a  living  thumb  and 
finger,  which  gives  to  the  finished  tissue 
a  character  inherently  different  from  the 
mechanically  woven  article.  The  honored 
position  accorded  to  linen  in  the  lives  of 
ancient  peoples,  Assyrians,  Egyptians  and 
Jews,  and  lost  in  modem  times,  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  wiping  out  of  the 


hand  loom.  ‘T  have  decked  my  bed  with  fine 
linen  of  Egypt,”  says  King  Solomon  in  his 
“Book  of  Proverbs;”  and  we  know  that 
in  his  time  linen  symbolized  purity ;  it  was 
the  especial  material  for  kingly  and  priest¬ 
ly  garments,  and  for  the  shrouding  of  the 
sacred  dead.  That  the  linen  ground  was 
often  decorated  with  needlework  in  color¬ 
ed  threads  is  vouched  for  in  many  ancient 
writings ;  in  Greek  and  Roman  classics ; 
and  most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  in 
many  archaeological  remains  which  the 
past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
brought  to  light.  This  ancient  manner 
of  enriching  linen  with  color  seems  to 
have  continued  without  interruption  until 
modern  times.  One  finds  almost  without 
exception  that  in  the  Orient,  Spain,  Ger¬ 
many,  England  or  Italy,  fifteenth-century 
linens  both  for  house  and  personal  use, 
even  altar  linens  of  the  Church  itself,  were 
embroidered  in  color.  Such  widespread 
use  bespeaks  a  prevailing  love  of  color 
among  all  nations  and  classes  at  that  time. 
This  habitual  employment  of  it  comes  as 
something  of  a  shock  to  the  modern 
needleworker,  for  today  a  sense  of  fitness 
seems  to  demand  that  in  certain  articles, 
ornament  as  well  as  ground  should  be 
white ;  but  during  the  Renaissance  in  Italy 
it  was  not  so;  and  it  is  with  the  needle¬ 
work  of  that  storied  age  and  land  we  have 
to  do. 
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“the  last  supper  ’  :  by  LEONARTO  da  VINCI  :  from  the  embroid¬ 
ered  LINEN  ON  the  TABLE  IS  TAKEN  THE  NEEDLEWORK  DESIGN 
described  and  illustrated  in  THE  ACCOMPANYING  ARTICLE. 


SHOWING  FRAME  AND  METHOD  OF  EMBROIDERING 
THE  DESIGN  TAKEN  FROM  DA  VINCl’s  FAMOUS 
PAINTING,  “the  LAST  SUPPER.” 


NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  FROM  OLD  PAINTINGS 


If  we  will  turn  again  to  the  Italian 
pictures  of  the  Golden  Age  we  shall  find 
the  use  of  colored  ornament  upon  linen 
in  many  important  canvases.  Paul  Vero¬ 
nese’s  “Marriage  at  Cana”  hanging  in  the 
Louvre  sets  forth  a  colored  border  in  the 
table-cloth.  The  most  striking  example 
in  this  Gallery,  however,  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  because  of  its  design,  is  furnished 
us  in  d’Oggione’s  copy  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  “Last  Supper.”  The  great  Milan 
fresco  was  finished  about  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-eight,  and  d’Oggione, 
one  of  Leonardo’s  pupils,  made  of  it  many 
copies,  which  are  the  only  ones  that  give 
us  today  anything  like  a  true  impression 
of  what  the  magnificent  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie  must  have  been  before  dis¬ 
integration  set  in.  The  Louvre  copy  shows 
a  clear  pattern  in  dark  color  upon  each  end 
of  the  long  white  table-cloth.  Even  after 
passing  through  two  painters’  hands  the  de¬ 
sign  still  bespeaks  the  loom  and  the  needle. 
Its  lines  show  plainly  a  rectangular  char¬ 
acter  that  was  forced  upon  the  needle- 
worker  by  the  nature  of  the  linen  ground. 
Cross-stitch,  one  feels  instinctively,  was 
used  for  its  production ;  and  so  faithfully 
is  the  woman’s  needlework  reproduced  by 
the  man’s  brush  that  it  seems  there  must 
have  been  a  table-cloth  thus  embroidered 
which  Leonardo  copied.  Recalling  that 
this  fresco  was  ordered  by  the  Dominican 
monks  for  the  decoration  of  their  refec¬ 
tory,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  a  cloth 
draped  one  of  the  long  tables  therein,  at 
which  the  good  Brothers  sat  for  their  daily 
meals,  and  where  the  son  of  “Caterina” 
worked  for  a  great  part  of  ten  years. 

The  design  itself  is  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  At  first  glance  it  seems  just  another 
slightly  grotesque  treatment  of  ordinary 
forms,  after  a  manner  of  those  times.  But 
it  is  something  more  than  that ;  it  is  sym¬ 
bolic,  and  moreover  it  is  most  appropriate 
for  the  use  to  which  it  was  put, — a  test 
of  good  craftsmanship.  The  units  are  a 
horse,  a  chalice  and  a  lucerna  or  oil  lamp, 
(the  light  of  the  people  of  Italy  even  to¬ 
day),  conventionalized.  One  calls  to  mind 
references  to  the  horse  in  the  Hebrew 


scriptures,  and  of  many  those  in  the  first 
and  last  chapters  of  the  Prophecy  of  Zech- 
ariah  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  of  St.  John  come  with  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance.  The  horse  is  there  used  in  a 
prefiguring  of  Judgment,  and  in  symbol¬ 
izing  the  final  triumph  of  Christ.  The  chal¬ 
ice,  of  course,  is  a  symbol  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  lamp  stands  for  the  Light 
of  the  Gospel,  or  Christ  the  Light  of  the 
World.  These  three  units  are  so  corru- 
posed  that  a  design  of  real  decorative 
value  results. 

Many  Italian  linens  of  the  Renaissance 
are  worked  in  varieties  of  cross-stitch, 
generally  those  which  are  the  same  on 
both  sides,  a  stranded  red  silk  of  purplish 
hue  being  almost  always  used.  English 
and  German  examples  of  the  same  period 
show  a  prevailing  use  of  many  colors. 
These  are  as  a  rule  much  less  pleasing, 
lacking  the  charm  which  comes  of  the 
simpler  treatment.  The  stitchery  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  two  ways ;  as  a  background 
which  left  the  pattern  in  the  white  linen, 
or  for  the  production  of  the  pattern  itself, 
leaving  the  background  white.  Cross- 
stitch  was  often  combined  with  stroke 
stitch  and  straight  stitch  or  point  Lance, 
to  give  ease  and  variety  of  effect.  Pat¬ 
terns  really  ornamental  were  beautifully 
set  forth  in  these  simple  stitches.  Time 
and  patience  being  so  much  rarer  things 
now  than  in  Leonardo’s  day  one  would 
scarcely  attempt  to  work  the  pattern  here 
given  upon  the  fine  linen,  and  in  the 
minute  stitches  that  “Mona  Lisa,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  have  employed ;  but  with  a 
reasonable  expenditure  of  thought,  leisure 
and  good  material,  one  may  produce  some¬ 
thing  so  akin  to  those  lovely  bits  of  Re¬ 
naissance  handiwork  that  it  will  prove  real 
adornment  for  the  home. 

Three  stitches  are  used  in  the  worked 
part  of  the  design  reproduced :  double 
Italian  cross-stitch,  being  the  same  on 
both  sides;  straight  stitch,  much  used  in 
old  work,  and  stroke  stitch,  as  old  as  the 
first  needle.  If  it  is  to  be  embroidered 
upon  linen,  the  pattern  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred  just  as  it  appears  in  the  accom- 
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NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  FROM  OLD  PAINTINGS 


WORKING  DESIGN  FOR  LINEN  EMBROIDERY  ORIGINATING  IN  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 


panying  working  design — squares  and  all ; 
if  upon  a  canvas,  one  must  proceed  by 
counting  threads,  as  in  ordinary  cross- 
stitch  work. 

Double  Italian  cross-stitch,  a  cross, 
framed  on  three  sides  by  straight  stitches, 
and  exactly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
material,  at  first  glance  seems  difficult,  but 
it  is  quite  the  contrary  in  reality.  To 
learn  it,  mark  off  six  squares  of  any  size 
in  a  line  upon  your  linen,  and  with  a 
threaded  needle  in  hand,  follow  these 
directions:  Insert  your  needle  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first  square^ 
and  run  it  in  and  out  of  the  material  in 
a  slanting  direction,  bringing  it  out  exact¬ 


ly  in  the  point  of  the  lower  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner;  draw  the  silk  through  carefully  until 
the  unknotted  end  is  just  even  with  the 
ground, — ^this  takes  the  place  of  a  knot 
and  is  subsequently  covered  in  the  work¬ 
ing.  Now  you  are  ready  to  begin  the 
stitch.  First  insert  your  needle  exactly 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  first 
square,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  lower  left- 
hand  comer,  from  the  same  hole  through 
which  the  silk  first  passed ;  a  slanting 
stitch  results,  which  hides  the  running 
stitches.  Next  insert  your  needle  exactly 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  and  bring  it 
out  exactly  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner, 
A  straight  stitch  results,  which  frames  the 
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NEEDLEWORK  DESIGNS  FROM  OLD  PAINTINGS 


left  side  of  the  square.  Now  insert  your 
needle  exactly  in  the  lower  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  square,  and  bring  it  out  exactly 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  This  pro¬ 
duces  a  straight  stitch  that  frames  the 
bottom  of  the  square.  Repeat  now  these 
three  stitches  in  their  proper  order  until 
the  end  of  the  row  of  squares  is  reached. 
Then  you  complete  the  work  by  a  return 
journey,  as  follows:  your  silk  being  now 
in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  the  last 
square,  insert  your  needle  exactly  in  the 
upper  right-hand  comer,  and  bring  it  out 
again  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
through  the  same  hole  the  silk  is  already 
in.  This  makes  a  straight  stitch  on  the 
right  and  wrong  sides  which  frames  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  square.  Lastly  in¬ 
sert  the  needle  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor¬ 
ner  and  bring  it  out  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner— from  which  point  in  each 
square  you  started ;  this  completes  the 
cross  and  produces  the  third  straight 
stitch  on  the  wrong  side.  Continue  this 
until  the  entire  row  of  crosses  is  completed. 
When  once  understood  this  stitch  works 
up  very  quickly  and  is  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  ordinary  variety  of  cross- 
stitch.  A  strand  silk  should  be  used. 

To  adapt  it  to  a  design,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  one  for  instance,  requires  a  little  plan¬ 
ning  so  that  the  thread  may  be  carried 
from  one  row  to  another  as  continuously 
as  possible,  but  otherwise  the  only  thing  to 
remember  is  that  the  upper  row  will  al¬ 
ways  be  open  at  the  top.  The  missing 
stitch,  if  desired,  may  be  put  in  during  the 
first  return  journey,  or  stroke  stitch  may 
be  used.  This  kind  of  work  is  best  done 
in  the  hand.  For  purposes  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  the  example  here  given  is  shown 
mounted  in  a  frame.  If  the  work  is  held 
vertically,  so  to  speak,  and  worked  toward 


one  it  will  go  much  more  easily.  For  the 
solid  parts  of  the  design,  straight  stitch  is 
best;  that  is,  ordinary  “over  and  over” 
stitches  taken  through  the  material  and 
laid  vertically  close  together.  All  the  small 
parts  of  the  design  which  cannot  be  done 
in  the  cross-stitch,  and  the  straight  lines  of 
the  border,  are  worked  with  stroke 
stitch, — that  is,  ordinary  stitches  adapted 
in  length  to  the  space  to  be  covered  and 
worked  a  stroke  at  a  time.  By  using  this 
stitch  in  two  journeys,  one  of  which  covers 
the  open  spaces  left  by  the  other,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  on  both  sides  of  the  material 
results. 

This  “Leonardo”  pattern,  worked  thus 
in  double  Italian  cross-stitch,  straight 
stitch  and  stroke  stitch,  will  with  care 
look  the  same  on  both  sides ;  an  important 
consideration  in  the  ornamenting  of  cur¬ 
tains  and  other  articles  of  which  both 
sides  are  likely  to  be  seen.  To  accomplish 
this  three  things  must  be  observed:  no 
knots  can  be  used  (a  good  needleworker 
almost  never  uses  them),  long  lengths  of 
silk  are  expedient,  and  neat  finishing 
off  of  threads  is  compulsory. 

The  value  of  this  sort  of  embroidery  is 
not  merely  in  furnishing  an  opportunity 
for  new  designs  to  the  intelligent  needle¬ 
woman;  it  is  much  more,  for  it  awakens 
also  an  interest  in  the  history  and  art  of 
Italian  Renaissance,  a  period  full  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  achieved  beauty.  It  has 
seemed  wise  to  publish  with  the  design 
the  painting  from  which  it  was  taken,  that 
the  full  charm  of  its  original  use  might  be 
realized.  Also  you  will  find  on  page  352 
a  reproduction  of  actual  embroidery,  which 
has  been  most  carefully  copied  in  detail 
from  da  Vinci’s  painting  and  mounted  in 
a  practical  fashion. 
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A  GROWING  APPRECIATION  IN  AMERICA  OF 
THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ART:  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
SOME  UNUSUAL  HANDICRAFT  WORK  IN 
BRONZE 


The  overflow  of  an  artist’s  imagina¬ 
tion  often  finds  outlets  as  interest¬ 
ing  in  their  way  as  the  steady 
channel  of  his  more  serious  work. 
For  this  reason  we  are  publishing  a  few 
grotesques  and  fancies  in  bronze,  the  work 
of  Louis  Potter,  whose  attainment  in 
sculpture  is  already  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  this  issue.  A  grotesque  is  a 
form  of  humor  in  art.  It  is  based  upon 
exaggeration  both  of  line  and  expression 
in  either  a  human  being  or  an  animal; 
thus  it  furnishes  all  the  amusement  found 
in  the  uncouth  and  extravagant.  Any 
funny  face  has  the  obvious  humor  which 
appeals  both  to  children  and  to  grown 
people,  but  a  grotesque  conveys  at  the 
same  time  an  idea  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  its  own  grotesqueness,  and 
this  canniness  of  expression  is  an  essential 
charm.  One  would  think  that  this  phase 
of  art  would  appeal  keenly  to  the  humor- 
loving  American.  But  until  lately  we  have 
taken  sculpture,  along  with  music  and 
painting,  so  seriously  that  the  humorous 
aspects  of  art  have  been  left  mainly  to  the 
actor  and  the  author.  Recently,  however, 
several  little  grotesques  have  taken  the 
country  by  storm,  and  the  widespread  en¬ 
joyment  of  them  is  an  encouraging  sign  of 
the  growth  of  our  appreciation  of  this 
phase  of  plastic  art. 

It  shows  that  we  are  becoming  generally 
aware  that  sculpture  and  modeling  are  not 
a  vague  aesthetic  occupation  belonging  to 
Europeans  and  denatured  denizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  something  really  of  our¬ 
selves — American :  American  enough  to 
deal  with  vital  emotions  and  real  feelings, 
even  as  real  and  American  as  humor.  It 
shows,  too,  that  we  are  gradually  rising 
above  the  taste  for  sculpture,  so  called, 
that  “tells  a  story”;  a  taste  which  made 
the  Rogers  groups  so  popular  in  our 
liomes.  In  these  we  had  whole  scenes 


from  the  drama  of  domestic  life  enacted 
in  terra  cotta. 

These  did  not  represent  the  art  of  sculp¬ 
ture;  they  were  permanent  pantomimes. 
They  told  as  much  as  a  little  play,  and 
they  were  wrong,  because  they  made  situ¬ 
ations  permanent  that  were  in  their  nature 
fleeting  and  brief.  The  lasting  quality  of 
bronze  and  marble,  of  their  substitutes, 
fits  them  only  for  the  expression  of  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  as  true  a  thousand  years 
hence  as  today;  which  requires  no  read¬ 
ing  in  of  personal  experience  or  custom  to 
make  its  meaning  clear.  Experience  and 
custom  change,  but  the  fundamental  emo¬ 
tions,  states  of  mind  and  qualities  of  soul 
are  factors  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  as 
changeless  and  varying  as  the  facts  of 
rest  and  motion  on  the  physical  side  of 
existence,  and  it  is  these  changeless  mean¬ 
ings  only  that  should  be  made  permanent 
to  the  sight  and  touch. 

A  true  grotesque,  like  any  form  of  true 
art,  exists  complete  in  itself,  although  it 
has  always  a  decorative  value  because  of 
the  heaviness  of  shadow  and  strength  of 
line  that  are  necessary  to  make  it  what  it 
is.  The  old  builders  used  its  ugliness  and 
distortion  to  supply  the  element  of  con¬ 
trast  and  emphasize  the  beautiful  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  decoration.  They 
are  the  humor  in  sculpture;  they  relieve 
its  serious  uplift.  We  come  upon  them, 
with  pleasure,  grinning  out  of  some  cor¬ 
ner,  and  they  seem  especially  in  their  ele¬ 
ment  on  door  knockers  in  the  character 
of  a  guardian  to  the  household:  a  sort  of 
domesticated  fiend. 

The  first  illustration,  shown  on  page 
358,  the  cross-eyed  fellow  balancing  a  ball 
on  his  great  tongue,  has  particularly  this 
indulgent,  domestic  outlook.  As  we  lift 
the  handle  of  the  knocker  and  let  it  bang 
down  against  the  ends  of  his  Dundreary 
whiskers,  his  obliquely  set  eyes  twinkle 
confidentially  at  us  and  if  he  had  a  finger 
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A  GROUP  OF  BRONZE  DOOR  KNOCKERS,  SHOWING 
AN  INTERESTING  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  POSSIBIL¬ 
ITIES  OF  THE  GROTESQUE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART  : 
LOUIS  POTTER,  CRAFTSMAN. 


THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ART 


he  would  lay  it  against  the  side  of  his 
funny  nose.  He  knows  that  it’s  foolish 
to  balance  a  ball  on  the  end  of  his  tongue ; 
but  it  pleases  the  people  who  come  to  the 
house  and  he  likes  to  see  us  laugh.  It  is 
the  suggestion  of  consciousness  about  its 
own  appearance  that  gives  this  type  of 
grotesque  its  particular  charm. 

Another  of  the  group  on  this  page,  an 
exaggeration  of  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil’s  face,  depends  upon  this  same  self- 
consciousness  which  can  best  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to 
scare  us.  He  is  too  broadly  diabolical  to 
be  able  really  to  live  up  to  it;  nothing 
could  be  as  malicious  as  he  looks.  The 
lower  part  of  the  face,  although  cleverly 
exaggerated,  is  not  so  funny  in  itself ;  it 
is  only  when  we  reach  the  concentrated 
energy  of  the  eyes  bulging  out  from  their 
vast  sockets,  making  efifort  to  petrify  us, 
that  the  face  fascinates  and  amuses  us. 
The  detail  in  this  is  very  carefully  worked 
out;  the  adaptation  of  the  nose  illustrates 
especially  well  the  principle  underlying  the 
making  of  grotesques. 

A  third  bronze  on  this  page  represents  a 
different  type.  Here  the  fascination  re¬ 
sults  from  the  mixture  of  human  and  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  features.  The  cheeks,  nose  and 
whiskers  form  the  handle  of  the  knocker, 
and  the  pursed  up  fish  mouth  gives  a  hold 
to  lift  it  by.  The  wart  on  either  side  of 
the  nose  is  a  great  addition  to  its  ugliness 
and  the  one  between  the  eyes  emphasizes 
the  stupidity  of  the  wrinkled  forehead.  It 
is  the  infinitely  old  face  of  a  changeling. 
The  last  of  the  grotesque  knockers  has  a 
strong  feline  cast  to  the  general  shape  of 
the  face  which  is  worked  out  also  in  the 
features.  The  eyebrows  are  carried  up  to 
suggest  ears,  round  like  a  cat’s ;  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  is  lowered  and  broadened ;  the 
upper  lip  is  unnaturally  shortened  and  the 
depression  in  the  center  is  made  unusually 


deep ;  the  full  part  of  the  cheeks  is  placed 
a  little  lower  than  in  the  human  face. 
There  is  no  feature  actually  belonging  to  a 
cat,  but  still  no  feature  that  does  not  admit 
of  that  interpretation.  The  eyes  are 
rounded  more  than  human  eyes  are  and 
the  handle  falls  on  a  pendulous  tongue,  at 
once  animal  and  human.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  reading  of  the  one  into  the  other. 

The  knockers  shown  on  page  357  are 
purely  decorative.  The  woman’s  head  is 
suggestively  rather  than  definitely  modeled. 
The  face  looks  out  uncertainly  but  sweetly 
from  between  the  braids  of  hair  that  form 
the  handle,  and  seems  on  the  point  of 
withdrawing  into  the  metal  from  which 
the  sculptor  has  beckoned  it  forth.  The 
flowing,  indistinct  lines  in  the  bronze  would 
blend  admirably  into  the  grain  of  a  dark 
oaken  door.  The  two  “merbabies”  play¬ 
ing  in  the  hollow  of  a  wave  are  the  most 
delicately  handled  of  all  these  bronzes. 
The  pose  and  subject  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  yet  lose 
nothing  of  the  chubbiness  of  limb  and  baby 
form  and  spirit.  They  are  unmistakably 
tiny  sea  creatures  ready  to  flop  their  little 
tails  at  a  second’s  notice  and  wriggle  deep 
down  below  the  waves.  It  is  as  well  exe¬ 
cuted  and  graceful  as  any  in  the  group. 

Of  a  variety  of  designs  for  andirons  all 
equally  related  in  subject  to  their  purpose, 
these  have  been  selected  for  reproduction 
because  of  the  flame-like  contour  of  the 
figures  which  causes  them  to  assimilate 
easily  with  their  background  of  fire.  The 
bodies  rise  so  lightly  from  the  standards 
that  in  the  uncertain  firelight  they  might 
almost  seem  to  flicker  upward  with  the 
flames  and  one  would  hardly  be  conscious 
of  them  save  as  shadows  in  the  fire.  As  a 
whole,  it  is  most  interesting  and  decorative 
work  that  Mr.  Potter  gives  us  in  his  spare 
moments. 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN  IN  WOOD  CARV- 
ING:  BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD 


Those  who  have  not  made  a  study 
of  designing  have  great  difficulty, 
as  a  rule,  in  finding  suitable  dec¬ 
orations  for  wood  carving,  and 
home  workers  are  frequently  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  an  article  intended  for  orna¬ 
mentation  in  this  manner  should  be  con¬ 
structed.  An  article  published  in  The 
Craftsman  of  July,  1908,  describes  the 
necessary  outfit  for  beginners’  work,  and 
I  purpose  to  give  here  some  suggestions 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  who 
arc  working  without  instruction. 

The  construction  of  any  article  which 
is  to  be  decorated  with  carving  should  be 
kept  as  simple  as  possible,  omitting  all 
fancy  moldings,  elaborate  contours,  panel- 
ings,  etc.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  glue 
joints  should  be  avoided,  as  in  our  over¬ 
heated  houses  they  are  very  likely  to  open 
unless  protected  from  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature  by  a  heavy  coat  of  varnish, 
which  is  not  a  suitable  finish  for  wood 
carving. 

Mahogany  boards  can  be  easily  obtained 
as  wide  as  36  inches,  and  quartered  oak 
boards  12  and  15  inches  wide  may  also 
sometimes  be  found.  If,  however,  the 
joint  is  necessary,  German  cabinet¬ 
maker’s  glue,  very  hot,  must  be  used,  as 
the  ordinary  fish  glue  is  not  strong  enough 
for  this  purpose.  Anything  which  is  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  can  be  decorated  with 
carving,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
doing  so  adds  to  its  beauty  and  does  not 
impair  its  usefulness.  Photographs  of 
museum  pieces  may  be  bought  in  many 
places  and  these,  as  well  as  the  fine  re¬ 
productions  given  in  magazines,  furnish 
great  assistance  in  obtaining  designs. 
When  they  are  clear  enough  to  show  the 
details,  working  drawings  may  be  made 
from  them,  as  described  further  on. 

The  magazine  stand  given  here  is  a 
useful  and  attractive  piece  of  furniture, 
simple  in  construction  and  decoration  but 
very  effective.  The  ornament,  in  the 
Scandinavian  style,  requires  very  little 
modeling,  the  figures  being  characteristic¬ 
ally  crude,  which  renders  this  style  par¬ 
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ticularly  suitable  for  beginners.  Oak  is 
more  appropriate  for  this  work  than 
mahogany,  which  requires  a  smooth,  well 
rubbed  finish  and  much  attention  to  de¬ 
tail  in  order  to  bring  out  its  beauty. 

A  full-sized  working  drawing  on  heavy 
paper  must  first  be  made  from  the  small 
drawing  here  given,  which  is  scaled  at 
%  of  an  inch  per  foot.  The  stock  for  the 
sides  should  be  quite  heavy,  at  least  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  but  for  the  shelves 
and  braces  the  ordinary  stock  can 
be  used.  The  cabinet  work  will  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulties  to  anyone  who  is 
accustomed  to  handling  tools.  The  shelves 
can  be  made  as  long  as  desired,  as 
the  ends  are  heavy  enough  to  support 
a  greater  length  than  is  given  here,  al¬ 
though  a  brace  might  be  required  in  the 
center  if  they  were  lengthened  more  than 
three  feet.  The  ends  of  the  shelves  are 
set  into  the  side  pieces  half  an  inch,  and 
the  tenons  and  pegs  of  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  shelves  hold  the  stand  together  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  glue  it,  which 
is  an  advantage  if  one  is  obliged  to  move 
frequently. 

The  photograph  of  one  side  gives  the 
detail  of  the  ornament.  The  strap  work 
is  easily  laid  out  with  the  aid  of  a  rule 
and  compass.  The  center  panel,  if  one 
is  not  proficient  in  free-hand  drawing, 
must  be  enlarged  by  squaring.  Take  a 
fine  pen  and  divide  the  panel  with  a 
horizontal  and  a  vertical  line,  exactly  in 
the  middle;  then  subdivide  the  quarters 
in  the  same  way.  For  a  design  with 
so  little  detail  probably  the  4  squares 
each  way  will  be  sufficient.  In  a  draw¬ 
ing  where  more  squares  are  required  they 
are  usually  numbered  down  one  side  and 
across  the  bottom.  The  full-sized  panel 
is  then  laid  out  on  paper,  dividing  it  into 
an  equal  number  of  squares  which  are 
marked  correspondingly.  Anyone  who 
can  draw  at  all  will  be  able,  with  this  as¬ 
sistance,  to  locate  the  lines  and  reproduce 
the  design  in  the  required  size. 

The  interlaced  design  at  the  top  and 
bottom  may  be  cut  a  quarter  of  an  inch 


CHAIR  BACK  IN  VIKING  STYLE:  CARVED 
BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD. 


CHEST  WITH  SCANDINAVIAN  ORNAMENT:  CARVED 
BY  HELEN  JUNE. 


LID  OF  WRITING  DESK,  ICELANDIC  STYLE:  CARVED 
BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD. 


SltOWINO  UESIGN  ON  THE  BACK  OF  SAME 
SETTLE. 


SIDE  OF  A  MAGAZINE  STAND  :  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  THE  MAKING  AND  CARVING  OF  WHICH 
IS  FURNISHED  IN  THE  ACCOMPANYING 
AIMICLE  BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD. 


SETTLE  WITH  SCANDINAVIAN  DECORATION  ; 
CARVED  BY  KARL  VON  RYDINGSVARD. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  DESIGN  IN  WOOD  CARVING 


WORKING  DRAWING  FOR  CARVED  MAGAZINE  STAND,  ILLUSTRATION  OF 
WHICH  IS  GIVEN  ON  OPPOSITE  PAGE.  SCALE  5^  OF  AN  INCH. 


deep.  The  strap  work  is 
rounded  slightly  on  the 
edges,  after  being  cut  down 
at  all  of  the  interlacings, 
and  when  this  is  done  a 
large  veining  tool  is  used 
to  make  the  parallel  lines, 
which  continue  along  the 
edges  as  moldings.  It  will 
be  found  impossible  to 
make  these  lines  even,  espe¬ 
cially  where  they  run  with 
the  grain  of  the  wood,  but 
those  who  appreciate  the 
work  of  the  hand  will  not 
object  to  this  slight  irregu¬ 
larity. 

The  large  panel,  being  bold  in  design, 
will  stand  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  and 
should  be  somewhat  undercut  on  the 
lower  outlines,  the  shadows  thus  pro¬ 
duced  adding  much  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  design.  When  the  background  has 
been  removed,  the  general  contour  of  the 
figures  and  scrolls  must  be  obtained  and 
after  this  is  done  the  details  are  drawn 
in  and  the  finishing  touches  given.  For 
this  part  of  the  work  use  first  the  large 
veining  tool,  modeling  the  details  after¬ 
ward  with  the  flat  gouges,  which  will  be 
used  mostly  with  the  concave  side  down¬ 
ward.  The  upper  ornament  can  be  re¬ 
peated  on  the  inside  and  the  top  shelf 
used  for  bric-a-brac,  if  desired.  The 
molding  should  also  run  down  the  edges 
of  the  side  pieces  and  across  the  lower 
edges  of  the  braces.  The  sharp  edges  on 
the  moldings  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
them  down  with  a  piece  of  shark  skin, 
which  can  be  purchased  at  hardware 
stores  and  is  much  superior  to  sandpaper 
for  this  purpose,  but  neither  should  be 
used  on  other  parts  of  the  carving,  as 
such  treatment  destroys  the  crispness  of 
the  work. 

It  is  better  to  stain  any  article  which 
is  decorated  in  the  antique  style,  as  the 
color  of  the  new  wood  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  work,  and  it  takes  a  long  time 
for  it  to  darken  naturally.  This  can  be 


done  by  fuming  it  with  ammonia  or  by 
using  any  of  the  various  wood  stains  now 
on  the  market.  The  weathered  oak 
shades  are  used  at  present  rather  more 
than  the  darker  tones,  but  either  method 
of  treatment  should  be  followed  by  the 
use  of  a  good  wax  polish.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  preparations  of  liquid  wax  which  are 
better  to  use  on  wood  carvings  than  the 
hard  wax  which  clogs  the  corners  when 
it  cools  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  re¬ 
move.  It  should  be  well  rubbed  in  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  allowed  to  dry,  after 
which  it  may  be  slightly  polished  with  a 
soft  cloth. 

Wood  carving  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
of  the  arts,  because  in  it  the  work  of  the 
brain  and  imagination  are  balanced  by 
effort  of  a  purely  manual  nature.  Dex¬ 
terity  gives  a  pleasure  all  its  own,  and  at 
no  time  is  this  so  keenly  felt  as  when  it 
contributes  to  the  making  of  a  beautiful 
thing.  Then  again,  there  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  work  take  tangible  form 
before  the  eyes,  and  there  is  also  the  whole¬ 
some  smell  of  the  wood  with  which  we 
work,  that  seems  to  bring  us,  in  our 
studios,  in  touch  with  the  out  of  doors. 
Carving  is  one  of  the  most  primitive  of 
the  arts — witness  the  little  boy  with  his 
first  jack  knife,  how  he  whittles — and 
from  this  reminiscence  of  early  joy  per¬ 
haps  carving  gains  one  of  its  chief  joys. 
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WHAT  IT  WOULD  MEAN  TO  THE  NATION 
IF  CITY  FOLK  AND  FARMERS  WOULD  TAKE 
THE  TROUBLE  TO  PLANT  TREES 


WE  intend  to  publish  in  the  July 
issue  of  The  Craftsman  an 
article  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lamb 
to  which  we  wish  to  draw  special 
attention  as  dealing  with  a  subject  of  the 
first  importance  to  us  as  a  nation,  for  it 
proposes  nothing  less  than  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  people  in  the  work  of  the  For¬ 
estry  Department  at  Washington,  by  en¬ 
listing  in  the  cause  of  tree  planting  the  aid 
of  all  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  reforesting  the  land. 

Because  he  believes  so  sincerely  in  the 
necessity  of  this  work,  Mr.  Lamb  has 
added  to  his  many  other  duties  and  in¬ 
terests  the  work  of  Secretary  to  The  Tree 
Planting  Association  of  New  York,  an 
organization  which  is  doing  its  utmost  to 
further  the  project  of  planting  trees  in 
every  available  place ;  not  only  bordering 
streets,  country  roads  and  highways  of  all 
descriptions  with  double  lines  of  trees,  but 
extending  the  planting  of  these  even  to  the 
right  of  way  along  either  side  of  railroads 
and  canals.  The  Association  urges  fur¬ 
thermore  that  all  spare  bits  of  land  owned 
by  farmers  or  dwellers  in  the  country  or 
suburbs  could  be  turned  to  good  use  and 
profit  if  planted  with  trees,  and  that  the 
beauty  of  our  cities  and  towns  could  be 
immeasurably  increased  if  the  citizens 
would  see  to  it  that  every  available  space 
was  used  for  trees. 

The  Association  advocates  a  general 
study  of  forestry  on  the  same  simple  prac¬ 
tical  basis  as  the  study  of  fruit,  vegetable, 
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or  grain  culture,  not  only  because  wood 
lots  containing  trees  available  for  use  form 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  owner’s  in¬ 
come,  but  because  the  study  of  tree  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  interest  that  naturally  arises 
from  it  is  a  branch  of  education,  should 
be  cultivated  for  the  mental  and  moral 
development  it  afifords  to  our  children,  no 
less  than  for  the  good  its  results  would  do 
to  the  country  and  to  future  generations. 

Owing  to  the  energetic  campaign  under¬ 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  definite  measures  have  been 
taken  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  our 
forests  and  also  to  reforest  the  great 
national  parks.  But  this  is  only  a  part 
of  the  work,  and  unless  private  citizens 
are  willing  to  take  sufficient  interest  to 
see  that  their  own  property  and  the  streets 
and  vacant  lots  of  the  towns  and  villages 
are  planted  to  trees,  we  shall  still  incur 
the  reproach  of  being  a  careless  and  waste¬ 
ful  people,  indifferent  alike  to  the  beauty 
and  the  value  of  our  resources.  That  the 
interest  found  in  the  planting  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  trees  has  something  in  it  akin 
to  human  interest  is  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strated  every  time  it  is  taken  up.  The 
fact  that  few  people  are  aware  of  it  is 
due  more  to  carelessness  than  to  any 
definite  feeling  that  tree  planting  is  not 
worth  while.  The  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  in  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  schools 
and  the  pride  taken  by  each  class  in  its 
tree  should  teach  us  a  lesson  as  to  the 
possibility  of  extending  Arbor  Day  into  a 
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celebration  that  would  be  genuinely  worth 
while,  for  whole  groves  and  avenues 
might  easily  be  the  special  pride  and  care 
of  school  children  who  would  make  plant¬ 
ing  day  one  of  the  yearly  festivals  and 
further  observation  and  care  of  the  trees 
the  occasion  for  many  a  delightful  excur¬ 
sion.  Even  city  children  could  contribute 
to  the  general  good,  for  their  delight  in 
botany  and  nature  study  of  all  kinds  would 
naturally  extend  to  arboriculture,  if  they 
were  given  the  chance  and  could  obtain 
permission  to  beautify  yards,  vacant  lots 
and  even  streets  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

And  think  what  a  difference  it  would 
make  if  only  the  farmer  realized  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  this  direction!  He  need  not 
sacrifice  one  foot  of  land  available  for 
fruit,  grain  or  vegetable  culture,  or  for 
pasture ;  but  if  he  would  see  that  his  roads 
and  lanes  were  bordered  with  trees,  that 
trees  were  planted  about  the  house  and 
that  the  acres  set  apart  for  a  wood  lot 
were  kept  in  a  thoroughly  good  condition, 
it  would  not  only  add  much  to  the  beauty 
of  his  place  and  increase  its  market  value, 
but  would  furnish  him  with  an  important 
addition  to  his  yearly  income.  If  small 
groves  and  wood  lots  were  planted  all  over 
the  country  and,  after  the  trees  had 
attained  their  growth,  the  practice  were 
made  each  year  of  cutting  down  those  fit 
for  use  and  bringing  up  others  in  their 
place,  plenty  of  wood  might  be  obtained 
for  all  ordinary  use  without  making  any 
appreciable  di&rence  in  the  growth.  It 
is  simply  practicing,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
policy  that  is  recommended  by  the  For¬ 
estry  Department,— that  of  cutting  down 
only  selected  trees  instead  of  destroying 
whole  forests  and  leaving  the  “slash”  to 
choke  the  new  growth  and  to  invite  forest 
fires. 

Of  course  this  method  of  obtaining  what 
would  practically  be  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  lumber  would  be  scoffed  at  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  huge  sawmills  which 
devour  our  forests  almost  as  rapidly  as  do 
the  forest  fires.  But  the  methods  pursued 
by  these  sawmills  have  been  so  wantonly 


destructive  and  wasteful  that  they  have 
destroyed  almost  as  much  as  they  have 
used  and  have  left  no  chance  for  future 
growth.  But  there  are  always  the  forests 
for  the  large  sawmills  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  future  they  will  be  compelled 
by  the  Government  to  use  without  de¬ 
stroying.  The  plan  we  recommend  does 
not  take  the  large  sawmill  into  considera¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  rather  the  small  sawmill 
belonging  to  the  town  or  village,  which 
could  work  up  what  lumber  was  needed 
for  local  building,  cabinetmaking  and 
other  purposes  from  the  trees  culled  each 
year  from  the  wood  lots  all  around. 

And  still  another  point  of  view  shows 
the  possibility  of  even  closer  personal  in¬ 
terest,  because,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  handicrafts  are  pursued  on  the  farm, 
the  choosing  and  cutting  of  certain  trees 
for  certain  well-defined  purposes  would 
bring  back  to  our  lives  something  of  the 
kinship  with  nature  that  was  felt  in  other 
days,  when  a  man  could  point  to  a  sturdy, 
well-made  table,  a  chair,  or  a  chest  of 
drawers  and  speak  proudly  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  made. 
To  this  man  and  his  family,  the  tree  had 
its  own  individuality  and  its  own  story, 
and  in  some  measure  its  life  entered  into 
the  piece  of  furniture  which  was  made 
from  it,  or  the  building  to  which  it  con¬ 
tributed  its  wood.  The  feeling  we  mean 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which,  in 
earlier  days  when  man  lived  closer  to 
nature,  led  to  so  many  delightful  stories 
and  legends  which  connected  the  life  of  a 
ship,  for  example,  with  the  life  of  the  oak 
from  which  it  was  built. 

Naturally,  our  own  interest  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  comes  largely  from  our  feeling  about 
wood  as  well  as  our  appreciation  of  the 
charm  to  be  found  in  the  growing  tree. 
We  hold  that  without  wood  the  life  of  the 
building  art  and  of  many  kinds  of  crafts¬ 
manship  is  gone.  Some  people  of  easy¬ 
going  temperament  and  not  much  imagi¬ 
nation  do  not  consider  the  possible  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  our  wood  supply  to  be  a  serious 
matter.  They  say  that  if  wood  were  ex¬ 
hausted  we  could  use  stone,  brick,  or  con- 
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Crete  construction  for  our  buildings,  and 
brass,  iron,  or  aluminum  for  furniture. 
This,  of  course,  is  true.  Houses  and  fur¬ 
niture  could  be  built  without  wood;  that 
is,  if  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  be 
satisfied  with  bare  utility  in  our  home  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  but  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  results  of  such  unsympathetic  and 
utilitarian  environment  would  be  shown  in 
our  national  character. 

There  is  something  about  wood  that 
differs  from  any  other  material  under  the 
sun.  Everyone  who  thinks  about  it  at  all, 
or  who  opens  his  mind  to  the  subtle  im¬ 
pressions  which  are  constantly  crowding 
upon  us,  realizes  the  kinship  which  exists 
between  man  and  the  trees.  When  they 
give  us  their  wood  for  our  use,  something 
of  the  sense  of  peace  and  friendliness 
which  belongs  to  them  seems  to  cling  to 
everything  that  we  make.  There  is  no 
stronger  evidence  of  our  commercial  spirit 
and  the  artificiality  of  our  minds  and  lives 
than  is  shown  by  the  way  we  too  often 
treat  wood ;  covering  it  with  paint,  enamel, 
or  varnish,  so  that  its  own  character  is 
completely  concealed  or  destroyed.  But 
when  we  leave  it  alone  and  let  it  show  for 
what  it  is,  the  presence  of  wood  in  our 
home  surroundings  gives  to  them  a  quality 
of  restfulness,  permanence  and  unob¬ 
trusive  friendliness  that  nothing  else  can 
supply. 

When  we  grow  older  as  a  people  we 
shall  understand  this  better  and  in  time 
we  may  even  come  to  have  the  feeling  for 
trees  and  wood  that  has  been  the  strongest 
element  in  the  artistic  development  of  the 
Japanese.  Not  only  do  they  treat  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  wood  with  as  much  respect 
as  they  would  show  to  a  jewel,  but 
throughout  their  whole  national  life,  from 
the  Emperor  down  to  the  poorest  peasant, 
they  wellnigh  worship  the  growing  tree. 
Their  love  is  so  great  that  they  can  even 
play  with  it  and  they  understand  it  so  well 
that  they  can  make  it  do  whatever  they 
will.  That  person  who  could  look  upon 
the  Japanese  dwarfed  cedars  and  pines 
without  a  sense  of  affection  for  their  tiny 
dignity  and  strong  individuality  must  be 
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dense  indeed.  They  are  such  big  little 
trees  and  someone  has  taken  such  care  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of  the  familiar 
things  of  human  life.  To  most  Western 
minds  they  are  merely  curiosities,  but  they 
mean  something  far  different  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese,  and  some  day,  when  we  are  many 
centuries  older,  it  may  be  that  we  will 
realize  the  feeling  that  now  we  can  only 
guess  at.  And  this  feeling  is  shown  just 
as  strongly  in  the  Japanese  use  of  wood  as 
it  is  in  the  care  and  culture  of  trees  in 
Japan. 

In  one  way  it  may  seem  a  far  cry  from 
the  work  of  The  Tree  Planting  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  to  the  Japanese  use  of 
wood;  and  yet  it  is  all  one,  for  when  we 
learn  to  have  the  right  feeling  about  the 
wood  we  use  in  building  and  furnishing 
our  homes  we  will  inevitably  grow  into 
the  right  feeling  about  trees,  and  the  child 
who  is  brought  up  to  understand  the  nature 
of  a  tree  will  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
friendliness  of  wood.  Approach  this  work 
through  either  channel  and  it  makes  no 
difference,  but  every  effort  that  is  made  to 
rouse  an  interest  in  trees  is  so  much  gained 
toward  a  wider  appreciation  of  beauty,  a 
sensitiveness  to  our  human  relation  with 
nature  and  our  consequent  mental  and 
ethical  development  as  a  people. 

REVIEWS 

INDIA:  Its  Life  and  Thought,”  by 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Jones,  D.D.,  is  a 
broad,  fair-minded  treatment  of  the 
conditions  of  life  and  religious 
thought  in  India,  and  of  absorbing  interest 
to  the  layman  as  well  as  the  initiated  work¬ 
er  for  the  Christian  faith. 

The  book  opens  with  a  reference  to  the 
restlessness  everywhere  prevalent  in  the 
peninsula.  This,  he  says,  is  not  in  the 
main  of  the  nature  of  disloyalty,  but 
rather  the  growing  realization  that  India- 
one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  powers  in 
the  world,  is  at  present  the  least  able  to 
govern  itself, — he  quotes  a  prominent  Hindu 
gentleman, — “being  not  equal  to  the  worst 
and  weakest  foreign  power.”  The  recent 
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victory  of  Japan  over  Russia  has  stirred 
the  imagination  of  all  the  Eastern  people; 
they  are  inclined  to  regard  the  peace  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  as  a  harbinger  of  a 
new  era  of  liberty  to  the  East.  The  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  native  youths  educated 
along  Western  lines  and  in  England,  where 
they  receive  a  strong  stimulus  toward  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-government,  increases 
the  spirit  of  discontent.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  more  nearly  absolute  and  more 
abused  than  in  any  other  country;  the  Na¬ 
tional  Congress,  a  meeting  of  native  Indi¬ 
ans,  has  been  allowed  to  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  power,  and  seditious  speeches  are 
rife  in  the  land.  These  violent  outcries 
come  mostly  from  the  Ishmaels  of  the 
nation.  The  best  class  of  Hindus  is  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  weakness. 

The  caste  system,  which  the  writer 
treats  at  length,  is  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  self-government  in  India.  India  is  not 
public-spirited,  nor  can  it  be,  while  this 
system  prevails.  The  need  of  social  and 
moral  reform  is  at  the  root  of  its  weak¬ 
ness,  and  these,  of  all  reforms,  have  made 
the  least  progress.  The  principles  of 
Christianity  opposed  to  caste  and  cruel  and 
immoral  religions  will  be  the  best  promoter 
of  reform  along  these  lines. 

The  difficulty  met  by  the  missionary  in 
India  is  not  overcoming  opposition  to  the 
new  thoughts,  but  in  molding  the  plastic 
tolerance  of  thd  Indian  mind.  He  sticks 
to  his  old  gods  and  the  old  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  absorbing  as  much  as  he  cares  to 
from  the  newer  religion  and  letting  it  go 
its  way  in  peace.  Christianity,  shorn  of 
ritual,  seems  especially  adapted  to  become 
strong  by  this  process  of  absorption  so 
deadening  to  more  antagonistic  faiths,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  power  Buddhism  already 
holds  in  India.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Christianity  teaches  much  the  same 
system  of  ethics  as  Buddhism,  but  it  car¬ 
ries  with  it  an  element  of  hope  that  ex¬ 
tends  beyond  death  and  places  a  value  upon 
humanity  and  its  development  that  Budd¬ 
hism  does  not,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
subtly  undermine  Indian  pessimism,  already 
willing  to  accept  the  ethics  of  the  creed. 


The  life  of  Christ  as  an  Oriental,  also  has 
a  natural  attractiveness  to  the  Eastern 
mind.  We  must  not  forget,  is  the  gist  of 
Dr.  Jones’s  review  of  the  situation,  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  barbaric  nation, 
but  with  one  whose  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  covers  a  longer  period  than  our  own. 
The  Christianity  of  India  cannot  be  that 
of  the  West.  It  will  be  essentially  an 
Eastern  Christianity  and  may  be  a  better 
one.  (“India;  Its  Life  and  Thought.”  By 
John  P.  Jones,  D.D.  448  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  $2.50  net.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

UNTRODDEN  English  Ways”  is  a 
book  that  lives  up  to  its  name,  for 
it  was  written  by  a  true  lover  of  England 
who  knows  all  the  little  ins  and  outs  of 
history  and  legend  and  who  seems  at 
home  in  every  hidden  corner  from  Cape 
Wrath  to  Land’s  End, — for  Scotland,  too, 
is  included  in  this  pleasant  journeying 
through  unknown  paths. 

He  takes  the  reader  with  him  from 
place  to  place,  and  then  the  two  poke 
around  historic  places  and  sit  on  the 
walls  and  gossip  about  the  old  stories 
which  make  up  the  memories  of  the  land. 
To  an  American  going  to  England  this 
would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  to  take  along  and  read  on  the 
voyage,  for  its  effect  would  be  much  the 
same  as  Belasco’s  matchless  device  for 
taking  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  Japan 
before  the  curtain  rose  on  the  exquisite 
little  one-act  play  of  “Madame  Butter¬ 
fly.”  Anyone  who  remembers  the  dream¬ 
like  effect  of  scene  after  scene  that  took 
you  into  the  very  heart  of  Japan  before 
the  curtain  rose,  and  the  low,  strange 
Japanese  music  that  seemed  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  the  country,  will  know 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  this  creation 
of  an  atmosphere  before  one  sees  the 
actual  thing.  (“Untrodden  English 
Ways.”  By  Henry  C.  Shelley.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  four  full-page  plates  in  color, 
drawings  by  H.  C.  Colby  and  photo¬ 
graphs  by  the  author.  341  pages.  Price, 
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$3.00.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Company,  Boston.) 

IN  “The  House  Dignified”  by  Lillie 
Hamilton  French,  the  author  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  to  the  sins  committed  in  arch¬ 
itecture  and  decoration  when  the  wealth 
is  greater  than  the  taste  of  the  house 
builder.  The  indorsement  of  a  big  price 
tag  is  apt  to  be  accepted  by  a  credulous 
public  as  the  indisputable  trade  mark  of 
beauty,  and  this  fact,  the  author  contends, 
makes  the  elaborate  but  ill-judged  houses 
springing  up  in  America  a  menace  to  the 
standards  of  American  art. 

Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  fitness  of 
the  rooms  for  their  uses,  and  consistency 
in  the  decoration  of  them.  In  every  home, 
from  the  simplest  dwelling  to  the  grandest 
of  our  American  palaces,  the  personality 
of  the  owner  should  be  felt.  The  author 
holds  also  that  a  house  cannot  maintain 
its  dignity  when  the  upper  halls  suggest 
that  the  imagination  or  pocket-book  of  the 
owner  has  been  exhausted  on  the  first  two 
stories,  or  when  even  the  servants’  quar¬ 
ters  are  slighted. 

The  book  is  magnificently  illustrated 
with  interiors  from  the  homes  of  many 
persons  prominent  in  American  social  life. 
(“The  House  Dignified:  Its  Design,  Its 
Arrangement,  Its  Decoration.”  By  Lillie 
Hamilton  French.  75  original  illustra¬ 
tions.  157  pages.  Price,  $5.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

PROFESSOR  William  T.  Sedgwick,  in 
his  introduction  to  “Civics  and 
Health”  by  William  H.  Allen,  calls  Dr. 
Allen  a  reformer  of  the  modern  type ;  not 
only  a  prophet,  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
but  a  practical  worker  who  insists  upon 
actually  eradicating  the  evils  he  cries  out 
against.  Dr.  Allen  devotes  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work  to  the  discussion  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  its  prevalence  in  schools ;  for  the 


condition  of  school  children,  he  says,  is 
the  best  index  to  the  health  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Health,  he  maintains,  is  a  civic  ob¬ 
ligation  and  its  prevalence  depends  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  public  health  laws. 
We  are  already  approaching  the  last  days 
of  the  tuberculosis  plague  and  can  we  not, 
by  the  same  insistent  pursuit,  root  out 
many  other  diseases  ?  Dr.  Allen  convinces 
his  readers  that  such  a  result  is  possible 
with  the  unwearied  efforts  of  public  offi¬ 
cers,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  private 
individuals.  The  book  stimulates  the  real¬ 
ization  of  what  health  means  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  country  and  how  great  a  part 
ignorance  plays  in  its  destruction.  It  is  a 
book  worthy  of  a  very  general  reading. 
(“Civics  and  Health.”  By  Dr.  William 
H.  Allen.  450  pages.  Price,  $1.25  net. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

“>"|^HE  Delafield  Affair”  is  a  story  of 
Western  life  by  Florence  Finch 
Kelly.  Sumner  Delafield,  of  Boston,  a 
swindler  on  a  large  scale,  suddenly  failed 
in  business,  and  giving  out  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  absconded  to  New 
Mexico,  leaving  desolation  in  his  trail. 
His  crime  brought  ruin  and  death  into  the 
family  of  Curtis  Conrad,  then  a  boy  at 
school.  Conrad  has  been  inexorable  in  his 
search  for  the  swindler  and  finds  him  some 
twenty  years  after,  when  the  story  opens. 
Delafield  has  taken  the  name  of  Bancroft 
and  is  a  successful  banker.  Not  until  Con¬ 
rad  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter, 
Lucy  Bancroft,  does  he  discover  who  her 
father  really  is.  He  lays  aside  his  long 
planned  revenge,  but  justice  overtakes  the 
criminal  and  a  cloudburst  wrecks  the  bank 
building  and  buries  him  beneath  its  ruins. 

Mrs.  Kelly  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  country  of  which  she  writes,  as  her 
excellent  bits  of  description  testify.  (“The 
Delafield  Affair.”  By  Florence  Finch 
Kelly.  Four  illustrations  in  color.  422 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Published  by  A. 
C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago.) 
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AMERICA,  THE  PRODIGAL:  THE  POSSIBILITY 
OF  A  FAMINE  IN  WOOD  AND  WHAT  CAN 
BE  DONE  TO  AVERT  IT:  BY  CHARLES  R. 
LAMB,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
TREE  PLANTING  ASSOCIATION 

“Often  the  man  sat  under  the  tree,  and  always  its  shade  and  the  sweetness  thereof 
stimulated  in  him  the  process  of  thought.  But  one  day  some  persons  came  and  cut  the 
tree  down  and  ground  it  up  into  pulp  of  which  they  made  books.  And  the  reading  of  these, 
indispensable  to  culture  in  the  accepted  sense,  left  the  man  no  time  to  think. ”~PuCK. 


|NFORTUNATELY  for  our  country  it  is  not  only  the 
man  who  has  migrated  from  the  shade  tree  to  the 
library  who  has  ceased  the  needful  and  rare  process  of 
thinking.  But  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  it  is  the  man  who  has  cut  down  the  tree  who 
presents  himself  as  a  spectacle  of  the  unthinking  prodi¬ 
gal  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  Ms  land  is  concerned.  ..Up 
to  the  present  decade  we  have  been  the  most  extravagant  and  reckless 
of  all  countries  in  the  wasting  of  our  natural  heritage.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  we  have  had  no  part  in  the  creating  of  our  resources  that 
we  have  cared  nothing  for  their  protection.  Never  having  planted  or 
tended  trees,  we  have  developed  no  affection  for  our  wonderful  forests ; 
not  having  grown  up  close  to  them  we  have  gathered  no  traditions 
or  legends  from  our  deep  green  woods;  we  have  never  entered  their 
wonderful  hushed  sweetness  with  reverent,  memory-clad  feet;  there 
are  no  fairies  or  heroes  on  the  heights  of  our  hillsides  or  in  the  depths 
of  our  valleys  to  hold  back  our  iconoclastic  greedy  spirit. 

And  we  have  done  no  better  by  our  wild  kindred  than  by  our 
forests.  We  have  slaughtered  the  most  beautiful  of  our  wild  animals 
recklessly  to  wear  them;  our  now  extinct  birds  have  rested  in  the 
most  widespread  fashion  on  feminine  heads.  As  for  the  natural 
beauty  of  our  land,— -what  have  we  cared  for  it  ?  Our  picturesque 
river  fronts  are  but  holes  and  blotches;  our  wonderful  water-sheds 
are  barren  hillsides,  our  water  courses  are  drained  and  polluted. 

But  to  return  to  the  tree  question :  Have  we  ever  thought,  stopped 
long  enough  in  our  pursuit  of  gain  to  try  to  understand,  what  the  wood- 
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land  of  a  country  means  to  the  beauty  of  that  country  ?  Why,  our 
forests  are  the  very  physiognomy  of  the  land;  they  create  from  one 
stretch  of  country  to  another  the  various  different  personalities. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  romance  of  every  hillside  and  lane  and  home¬ 
stead  from  Maine  to  California. 

We  need  our  trees  as  we  need  our  friends,  new  and  old,  for  their 
joy  and  their  beauty,  and  as  a  nation  we  have  not  treated  these  very 

fracious  friends  with  mueh  appreciation  of  their  value  and  eharm. 

Ve  have  sacrificed  them  for  every  kind  of  greed  and  unscrupulous 
opportunity.  We  have  ignored  their  beautiful  purpose  in  life;  we 
have  sold  a  marvelous  birthright  for  a  very  foolish  little  mess  of  gold 
pottage. 

And  now  at  last  that  we  are  waking  up,  we  discover  our  forests  de¬ 
nuded,  our  springs  wasted;  we  find  barren  stretches  of  land,  cruel 
empty  valleys;  we  are  even  threatened  with  the  prospect  of  water 
famine.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  country  cries  out  for 
readjustment;  for  the  protection  of  our  wild  animals,  and  for  the 
reforestation  of  our  hills  and  valleys. 

The  methods  of  tree  planting  heretofore  in  use  have  been,  first,  the 
individual  house  owner  planting  on  his  own  property;  second,  the 
planting  of  trees  along  the  streetway  by  real  estate  owners  appre¬ 
ciating  trees  as  an  improvement  to  property  intended  for  sale;  third, 
the  donating  of  trees  to  be  planted  under  the  direction  of  the  Tree 
Planting  Association  by  generous  people  believing  that  the  tree  is 
essential  not  only  to  the  beauty  but  to  the  health  of  the  city, — one 
donor,  for  example,  last  year  paying  for  one  hundred  trees  and  their 
proper  installation, — and  to  these  methods  must  be  added  the  work 
of  the  Park  Departments  which  have  heretofore  practically  restricted 
their  efforts  to  the  parks  themselves,  although  within  recent  years 
many  streets  called  parkways  have  been  placed  under  their  juris¬ 
diction. 

The  recent  tardy  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  the  genius  of  that  great  engineer,  L’Enfant,  who,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  first  President,  Washington,  laid  out  the  city  of  that  name, 
brings  at  this  time  direct  attention  again  to  the  beauty  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  when  that  beauty  is  analyzed  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  it  is  in  the  loeation  and  the  planting,  particularly  with 
trees,  of  the  parkways  and  the  wonderfully  intelligent  addition  of 
trees  throughout  all  the  streets.  No  street  has  less  than  a  line  of 
trees  on  either  sidewalk;  most  streets  have  double  rows  and  in  some 
of  the  wider  avenues  triple  and  quadruple  rows. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Peace  Conference,  it  is  a  satis- 
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faction  to  give  credit  to  the  War  Department,  upon  whose  shoulders 
rests  the  responsibility  of  the  control  (owing  to  the  military  necessi¬ 
ties,  so  considered)  of  the  main  streets  and  boulevards  of  Washington. 
Theoretically,  the  streets  are  to  be  cleared  so  that  cannon  can  con¬ 
trol  them  from  end  to  end,  but  in  the  interim  theories  are  set  aside 
and  the  streets  have  been  planted  in  the  past,  and  today  are  a  joy 
to  everyone  whose  love  for  nature  still  remains  in  spite  of  city  walls. 

The  method  of  control  of  tree  planting  is  obviously  one  that  must 
be  centralized,  and  no  better  form  has  been  devised  than  to  place 
all  city  trees  under  the  care  of  the  Park  Department,  assuming,  as 
naturally  one  must,  that  competent  expert  advice  is  or  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  such  oversight.  The  Honorable 
Henry  Smith,  the  present  intelligent  Park  Commissioner  of  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  Bronx,  found  on  taking  up  his  work  that  the  question 
of  soil  was  one  for  which  no  standard  had  been  established  by  the 
city,  and  any  kind  of  dirt  was  apparently  considered  good  enough 
for  park  or  parkway.  His  insistence  upon  a  standard  of  soil  and  the 
proper  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  such  soil  will  make  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  during  the  next  decade,  and 
his  intelligent  use  of  the  minor  sums,  that  have  been  given  to  his  de¬ 
partment,  in  replacing  the  old  trees  with  new,  as  well  as  repairing  and 
trying  to  save  as  many  of  the  old  trees  as  possible,  will  mean  that  when 
eventually  these  old  trees  will  have  to  be  removed,  the  young  ones 
will  be  found  approaching  maturity,  furnishing  beauty  and  shade. 

There  will,  however,  never  be  a  satisfactorily  planted  street  in 
our  city  or  in  any  other  until  either  the  very  autocratic  system  of  a 
centralized  government,  like  Washington,  is  followed,  or  the  laws 
are  so  recast  that  a  city  itself  can  (under  proper  regulations)  authorize 
the  planting  of  trees  throughout  an  entire  street,  indicating  the  regular 
points  along  the  sidewalk  for  such  planting,  controlling  the  selection 
of  the  trees  as  to  those  best  adapted  to  thrive  under  city  conditions, 
and  finally  making  the  charge  for  the  trees,  either  as  an  assessment 
against  the  property  in  front  of  which  the  trees  stand,  or  a  general 
assessment  against  all  the  property  along  the  street  so  beautified. 

Fortunately,  a  large  variety  of  trees  can  be  selected  which  will 
comply  with  city  conditions,  and  thus  the  personal  preference  of  the 
house  owner  can  in  a  great  measure  be  realized.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  trees  which  should  never  be  planted,  and  the  veto  power 
necessary  must  rest  with  those  in  authority  who  are  experts.  We 
all  know  of  the  plague  of  caterpillars  which  came  to  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  in  the  days  gone  by  as  a  result  of  planting  the  ailanthus 
tree  (beloved  of  all  squirming  things)  in  many  localities  of  New  York. 
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IF  WE  had  had  even  a  little  care  of  our  trees  we  would  not 
need  to  make  such  a  strenuous  plea  for  their  replanting  in 
city  and  country,  but  no  prodigal  ever  wasted  his  patrimony  more 
wantonly  and  heedlessly  than  has  this  great  country,  whose  three 
thousand  or  more  miles  from  east  to  west  and  two  thousand  or  more 
miles  from  north  to  south  held  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
successive  groups  of  virgin  forest.  And  today,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  all  but  facing  a  tree  famine.  And  this  matter  of  wholesale 
destruction  has  not  been  merely  to  satisfy  our  needs,  such  as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  dwellings  and  furnishings  and  the  multiplied  uses  of 
wood,  as,  for  instance,  the  wood  pulp  form,  for  which  millions  of 
feet  of  timber  are  cut  annually.  The  loss  has  been  largely  through 
waste  and  negligence;  from  careless  lumbermen  and  through  forest 
fires  which  could  have  been  prevented.  It  is  probably  only  since  the 
appointment  of  such  an  expert  authority  on  forestry  as  Gifford 
Pinchot  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  that  any  real  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  the  need  of  caring  for  our  trees  and  the 
planting  for  succeeding  generations,  and  even  today  in  no  Govern¬ 
ment  report  that  we  are  familiar  with  can  be  found  an  emphasis  laid 
on  our  lumber  output,  to  dignify  it  commercially  as  a  crop  of  annual 
harvesting.  “King  Cotton’’  we  know,  and  the  grain  of  the  West  is 
quoted  daily  in  the  market-places  as  to  the  quality  of  the  crop  and 
its  price.  Corn,  rice  and  all  the  great  staples  are  calculated  bushel 
by  bushel,  and  prosperity  is  prophesied  according  to  the  millions 
of  bushels  in  each  case  that  the  prophets  think  may  be  obtained. 
Dame  Nature’s  consideration  of  our  needs  along  these  lines  is  the 
theme  of  business  man  and  statistician,  student  of  economics  and 
poet,  but  no  one  has  yet  spoken  or  written  authoritatively  about  the 
lumber  “output,”  or  the  enormous  value  that  the  country  would 
realize  by  an  intelligent  planting  of  our  waste  areas  in  the  interests 
of  the  tree  crop.  When  our  farmers  and  other  business  men  realize 
the  tree  as  a  national  asset  and  the  advisability  of  planting  for  the 
future,  that  by  so  doing  they  are  making  better  investments  for  their 
descendants  than  by  placing  money  in  the  savings  banks,  then  will 
we  commence  to  have  quoted  as  of  definite  importance  among  the 
revenues  of  our  country  the  reports  of  our  wood  harvests  from  month 
to  month,  which  will  probably  lead  in  a  short  time  to  the  intelligent 
utilization  of  areas  now  unproductive  in  many  cases.  Such  quota¬ 
tions  will  be  found  to  be  increasing  in  value  yearly,  so  that  within 
the  near  future  our  woods  will  be  recognized  with  our  cotton  and 
the  grain  exports  as  a  standard  asset. 

It  has  been  occasionally  my  privilege  in  considering  the  necessities 
of  such  great  corporations  as  the  railroads,  with  reference  to  their 
annual  wood  requirement,  to  suggest  to  many  the  possibility  of  securing 
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PRACTICAL  PLAN  FOR  PLANTING  TREES 
ALONG  RAILROAD  TRACKS,  WHICH  WILL 
BENEFIT  BOTH  PUBLIC  AND  CORPORATION  : 
SUGGESTION  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB, 


I 


/  rcc  !‘l  ni'ing  iiionz  “/iig’ila  of  Wiiy.” 


A  PICTURESQUE  HIGHWAY  THROUGH  A 
COUNTRY  SECTION,  WITH  THE  ROAD  FLANKED 
ON  EITHER  SIDE  BY  A  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  TREES  : 
SUGGESTION  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB. 


Tree  Planting  along  "Rights  of  Way." 


A  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  TREES  PLANTED  ALONG  THE  TOWPATH 
OF  A  CANAL,  WHICH  WILL  ACT  NOT  MERELY  AS  A  WIND¬ 
BREAK  AND  SHADE  BUT  AS  A  FOREST  RESERVATION  I 
SUGGESTION  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB, 


7  rce  /'laming  along  “/■iighls  of  Way.” 


SYSTEM  OF  TREE  PLANTING  ALONG  THE  RIVER  FRONT, 
A  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  TREES  TO  BE  CULTIVATED 
FOR  PROFIT  AS  WELL  AS  PICTURESQUE  EFFECT  ; 
SUGGESTION  BY  CHARLES  R.  LAMB. 
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the  wood  needed  for  railroad  ties,  for  station  building,  for  improvements 
in  and  around  each  of  such  buildings,  by  a  system  of  planting  along 
their  “right  of  way,”  so  that  the  tracks  and  roadways  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  their  foliage,  and  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  so  planted  in  double  or  triple  lines  that  one  line  can  be  har¬ 
vested  as  the  other  is  growing  to  take  its  place.  In  other  words, 
if  trees  are  planted  in  lines  of  five  years  apart,  when  one  tree  has 
reached  maturity  the  next  tree  will  be  approaching  it  and  the  younger 
tree  of  the  third  line  will  be  arriving  at  middle  age,  each  to  be  replaced 
by  the  succeeding  plantings. 

This  suggestion  is  intended  to  form  a  working  agreement  between 
the  railroads  and  the  public  by  which  the  latter  for  the  “right  of 
way”  given  will  in  turn  be  considered  as  the  original  owners  in  said 
“right  of  way,”  and  to  whom  as  grantors  the  grantee  shall  realize 
the  moral  obligation  in  the  beautification  of  the  roadway  by  tree 
planting,  as  well  as  the  general  responsibility  to  the  nation  at  large 
for  the  minimum  destruction  of  forests  through  the  necessary  de¬ 
mands  of  wood  for  railway  construction. 

If  the  public  understands  that  corporations,  wherever  they  are 
under  obligations  to  the  State  or  Government,  shall  consider  tree 
planting  as  an  essential  to  “rights  of  way,”  the  corollary  follows  that 
the  pumic  at  large  shall  through  its  own  machinery,  either  State  or 
Government,  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  “rights  of  way”  over 
which  it  has  absolute  control. 

The  good  roads  movement  is  recognized  by  all  States.  As  far  as 
roadbeds  are  concerned  it  is  an  intelligent  movement,  but  no¬ 
where  as  yet  in  this  country  has  the  good  roads  movement  in¬ 
cluded  as  an  integral  part  of  its  development  the  systematic,  per¬ 
sistent  and  artistic  planting  of  trees.  Another  sketch  is  therefore 
shown  to  indicate  a  great  highway  through  the  country  sections, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  double  rows  of  trees,  thus  giving  adequate 
shadow  to  the  pathways  and  breaking  the  sunlight  picturesquely 
across  the  roadbed  itself.  Again  the  idea  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  intelligent  planting  of  trees  presupposes  their  harvesting,  and 
that  the  lumber  so  secured  will  come  back  as  a  definite  asset  to  the 
State  treasury.  To  do  this  merely  means  that  the  planting  shall  be 
at  sueh  periods  of  time  that  the  removal  of  one  entire  line  or  alternating 
trees  in  each  line  will  not  interfere  with  the  effect  from  the  landscape 
point  of  view. 

Another  and  very  important  “right  of  way”  in  many  States  and 
notably  in  the  Empire  State,  is  the  canals.  Here  again  the  control 
is  vested  in  the  State  Government  and  it  is  quite  within  the  province 
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of  the  Administration  to  plant  on  either  side  of  the  towpath,  trees 
which  in  turn  will  act  not  merely  as  windbreaks  and  shade  to  the 
passing  tow  men,  but  also  as  a  forest  reservation  would,  permitting 
again  the  harvesting  yearly  of  timber  when  ripe  for  the  axe. 

The  fourth  sketch  which  I  have  prepared  indicates  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  communities,  both  in  city,  town  and  State,  to  plant 
avenues  of  trees  and  to  cultivate  these  for  profit  as  well  as  for  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  foliage  itself.  And  this  is  along  our  river- 
ways,  again  the  “right  of  way,”  the  oldest  right  of  way  that  we  have, 
that  of  our  rivers  and  smaller  streams.  Before  railroads  existed, 
before  high  roads  were  built,  before  even  trails  were  beaten  through 
the  forests,  the  rivers  and  the  streams  naturally  became  the  lines  of 
communication.  The  forests  have  disappeared  before  the  march 
of  so-called  civilization,  and  today  the  beauty  of  the  banks  in  nearly 
all  cases  has  been  destroyed.  The  opportunity  to  reestablish  on 
firm  economic  lines  an  intelligent  compromise  between  the  virgin 
forest  of  yesterday  and  the  dreary  desolation  of  today  is  indicated 
in  the  last  suggestion.  Economic  consideration  must  be  the  basis 
of  any  permanent  movement  for  the  beautification  of  every  com¬ 
munity.  “Art  for  art’s  sake”  is  a  slogan  that  personally  I  would 
never  care  to  use.  “Beauty  as  a  civic  asset”  is  distinctly  preferable. 
When  preaching  the  gospel  of  tree  planting  it  will  be  found  that  the 
maximum  result  will  be  secured  where  the  economic  necessities  of 
wood  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes  are  recognized.  Then 
the  sentiment  surrounding  the  tree,  which  unfortunately  too  often 
becomes  sentimentality,  shall  be  set  aside  in  the  interests  of  the  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  the  harvesting  of  trees  upon  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  such  harvesting  be  accepted,  but  with  an  intelligent 
scheme  of  planting  by  which  the  ghastly  wastes  of  a  denuded  land, 
such  as  the  Adirondacks,  shall  not  lie  upon  the  conscience  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  “  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,”  was  a  poetic  protest  not 
as  against  the  sacrifice  of  a  national  forest,  but  as  against  the  destruction 
of  a  single  tree,  a  tree  if  of  noble  proportion  and  healthy  growth 
that  may  have  been  entitled  to  its  prolonged  life;  but  too  frequently 
trees  are  permitted  by  inattention  and  neglect  to  decay  and  become 
unsightly  and  unsafe  and  lose  their  artistic  charm  and  individual 
character.  Then  we  should  have  the  surgeon’s  knife,  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  axe  and  the  substitution  of  young  tree  growth,  which  in 
turn  shall  become  the  greater  tree,  replacing  in  due  course  the  one 
thus  removed.  The  fetish  against  touching  any  tree  is  as  much  to  be 
protested  against  as  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  trees.  No  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  will  be  secured  either  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
State  or  municipality  or  even  by  private  action  until  trees  shall  be 
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considered  as  any  other  natural  growth,  planted  with  due  regard  to 
climatic  conditions,  to  consideration  of  soil,  to  time  of  development 
for  each  tree  in  its  own  group  or  classification,  the  proper  husbanding 
of  the  trees  during  the  process  of  their  growth,  and  finally  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  trees  at  the  period  when  the  wood  is  at  its  best  for  man’s 
use  in  the  arts  and  crafts. 

The  beauty  of  wood  in  construction,  its  possibilities  of  utilization 
and  variety  in  color  have  never  fully  been  considered  at  any 
period  of  the  world’s  history;  possibly  because  in  each  country 
or  nation  certain  restrictions  governed  by  climatic  conditions,  pri¬ 
marily,  have  placed  but  a  few  kinds  of  wood,  but  a  few  colors  on  the 
palette,  so  to  speak,  of  the  craftsman.  But  today  these  conditions 
have  changed  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  development  in  this  country 
at  least,  of  the  growth  of  many  woods  of  many  lands.  Fortunately 
within  our  great  territory  nearly  all  temperatures  are  represented, 
and  there  are  varied  climatic  conditions  which  would  make  possible 
the  fir  tree  of  Norway  and  almost  in  our  Southern  borders  the  palm 
of  the  tropics.  The  hard  woods  of  the  islands,  the  mahoganies  and 
more  beautiful  cabinet  woods  which  heretofore  have  come  to  us  from 
other  lands,  could,  if  the  Government  should  experiment,  be  found 
in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  capable  of  development  in  some  part  of 
our  territory. 

The  writer  is  a  non-believer  in  an  ideal  home  that  shall  be  made 
of  cement  and  stone  only,  and  of  which  wood  shall  form  no  integral 
part.  Possibly  he  is  old-fashioned,  possibly  he  is  prejudiced,  but 
wood  with  its  beautiful  graining,  wood  with  its  definite  color  scheme, 
has  so  much  more  intimate  touch  to  personal  contact,  has  so  much 
more  a  satisfactory  effect  to  the  eye,  that  he  for  one  protests  that 
under  the  stress  of  “forest  ravages  and  wood  famines”  it  becomes 
possible  for  construction  firms,  cement  manufacturers,  stone  quarries, 
etc.,  to  emphasize  the  costs  of  their  materials  as  being  relatively  no 
greater  than  wood  and  thus  urging  upon  us  as  a  possible  future  the 
age  of  home  life  with  only  the  unsympathetic  surface  which  these 
materials  supply.  The  quality  of  finish  in  tones  harmonious  to  the 
wood  itself  has  many  artistic  possibilities,  limited  only  by  the  feeling 
of  the  artist  utilizing  his  material  in  the  interests  of  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  results.  The  carving  of  wood  and  the  absolute  charm  that 
the  clean-cut  line  of  the  sculptor-carver  gives  in  this  most  congenial 
of  all  materials  for  carving  is  one  that  to  lose  from  our  homes,  to  say 
nothing  of  losing  it  from  our  pubfic  buildings,  would  be  a  national 
disaster,  and  yet  unless  some  word  of  protest  is  raised  to  prevent 
destruction  (and  fortunately  there  are  many  words  of  protest  now 
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being  so  raised),  and  unless,  and  this  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize, 
other  words  of  suggestion  as  to  how  to  secure  the  maximum  material 
necessary  for  a  great  and  growing  nation’s  needs  are  uttered,  we  will 
soon  be  face  to  face  with  an  economic  condition  where  cement  will 
take  the  place  of  wood,  and  the  cheerlessness  of  a  refractory  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  material  will  be  the  substitute  for  the  one  which  has 
been  man’s  companion  from  the  first  habitation  raised  by  his  hands. 

The  “roof  tree”  indicates  in  words  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  from  time  immemorial  man  has  looked  to  the  forests  for  his 
home  construction.  Is  it  not  then  incumbent  upon  us  of  this  gener¬ 
ation  to  see  that  there  shall  be  preserved  for  our  children  at  least  the 
possibility  of  selection  in  material,  and  the  use  by  them,  if  they  so 
will,  of  wood  in  its  most  beautiful  form  and  of  its  greatest  variety? 
A  hundred  years  ago,  approximately,  a  great  philanthropist,  here 
in  this  new  country,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  exclaimed:  “If  I 
knew  that  I  were  to  die  tomorrow,  I  would  plant  a  tree  today.”  What 
better  epitaph  for  Stephen  Girard,  what  more  noble  thought  than  the 
one  embodied  in  this  short  sentence! 

We  rail  at  the  Government  and  its  mistakes;  at  the  State  and 
its  lack  of  recognition  of  the  lines  of  development  within  its  borders,  at 
the  City  Administration  and  its  inability  to  realize  the  necessities  of  the 
community,  and  yet  in  so  doing  we  forget  to  ask  the  query,  “What 
is  the  Government;  what  the  State,  what  is  the  City  Administration  ?” 
If  so  asked,  the  inevitable  answer  at  once  comes  to  our  own  minds, 
“We  are  the  Government;  we  the  State;  we  are  the  City  Administra¬ 
tion.”  And  it  is  therefore  our  responsibility  to  see  that  such  proposi¬ 
tions  as  make  for  the  betterment  of  the  community,  national,  state 
or  civic,  shall  be  established,  fundamentally,  so  as  to  be  worked  out, 
in  a  sense,  automatically,  through  the  machinery  of  administration, 
along  such  lines  as,  preventing  mistakes,  will  secure  both  economic 
and  artistic  success,  without  which  no  great  development  will  ever 
be  secured  in  the  future,  that  future  for  which  all  forces  work  either 
good  or  bad — the  future  of  which  the  poet  may  still  sing,  the  artist 
paint,  and  in  which  the  “man”  himself  recreates. 

/•  — — — — -  ' 
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SENTED  AS  THE  AMERICAN  SALON:  BY 
JAMES  B.  TOWNSEND 


“^RT  development  in  the  United  States,  or  rather  the 
evolution  of  art  taste  and  production,  is  not  only 
spasmodic  but  apt  seemingly  to  progress  along  unex¬ 
pected  lines,  and  to  have  its  manifestations  in  unex¬ 
pected  places.  There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
the  press  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  question  of  an  American  salon, — the 
majority  of  new^spaper  writers  on  the  subject  seemed  to  think  that  a 
salon  is  a  building  of  contemporary  art,  catholic  in  scope, — but 
somehow  it  had  never  occurred  to  even  the  more  intelligent  writers 
on  this  subject  to  suggest  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  as  the  spot  for 
such  an  American  salon.  That  enterprising  and  busy  city  is  synony¬ 
mous  to  most  Americans,  and  indeed  to  foreigners  who  know  anything 
of  the  United  States,  with  vast  and  newly  acquired  wealth,  a  somewhat 
crude  and  raw  civilization,  burned  and  blasted  hillsides,  foundries 
and  factories  suggestive  of  the  inferno,  and  miles  of  coke  ovens  whose 
smoke  ascendeth  ceaselessly  to  heaven. 

And  yet  in  this  city  of  Pittsburgh,  teeming  with  busy  manufactur¬ 
ing  life — America’s  first  real  international  salon  was  opened  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  has  been  repeated  annually  ever  since, 
with  only  the  lapse  of  two  years,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  when  a 
loan  exhibit  was  held,  and  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  while  the  new 
building  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  was  in  process  of  erection.  This 
opportunity  for  a  salon  was  due  to  the  beneficence  of  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  the  local  pride  of  the  city  which  made  his  fortunes,  a  taste 
for  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  art  in  America  on  the  part  of 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  notably  John  Caldwell, 
William  N.  Frew,  Joseph  R.  Woodwell,  A.  Bryan  Wall,  William 
McConway,  E.  M.  Bigelow,  Durbin  Horne  and  George  W.  Guthrie, 
to  the  happy  choice  as  director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  the 
Museum  of  John  W.  Beatty  (himself  an  artist  of  reputation,  but 
having  the  unusual  added  faculty,  for  an  artist,  of  good  business  and 
executive  ability) ,  and  also  to  that  Pittsburgh  spirit  and  energy,  which 
has  played  the  chief  part  in  the  enrichment  of  the  community. 

The  idea  of  an  American  salon  with  pictures  from  other  lands, 
an  international  jury  and  a  breadth  of  plan  and  scope  not  found  in 
American  exhibitions  up  to  that  time  was  not  a  novel  one,  but  those 
who  conceived  it  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  lacked 
the  money  necessary  to  perfect  the  plan.  Artists  and  collectors  are 
not  as  a  rule  eager — and  the  former  are  not  often  able — to  defray 
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the  cost  of  transportation  and  insurance,  the  latter  especially  a 
heavy  one,  for  their  pictures  and  sculptures  to  and  from  exhibitions 
at  near  or  distant  points,  and  especially  across  the  seas.  The  very 
small  representation  in  the  Paris  salons  of  American  artists  living 
and  working  at  home  is  due  to  this  inability  or  indisposition  to  defray 
the  costs  of  exhibiting  at  these  central  art  displays  of  the  world. 
And  it  became  necessary  for  the  managers  of  the  International  Ex¬ 
position  at  Venice  this  year  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  representative 
display  of  American  pictures  there.  One  of  the  largest  items  in 
the  expense  budget  of  national  as  well  as  international  expositions 
is  that  for  the  transportation,  boxing  and  insurance  of  pictures  and 
sculpture. 

SO  WHEN  an  American  salon  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Carnegie 
by  Pittsburgh  art  lovers  about  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  the 
project  was  thought  to  be  almost  fantastic.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  it  not  only  involved  great  expense  for  the  necessary  transporta¬ 
tion,  insurance  and  other  details,  but  that  it  would  require  large  and 
numerous  galleries,  well  lit  and  appointed,  and  a  goodly  addition  to 
the  staff  of  employees  of  the  then  comparatively  small  Institute;  and 
that  it  would  also  involve  large  money  prizes  to  induce  the  better 
foreign  as  well  as  American  artists  to  enter  their  works  for  exhibition. 
These  objections  and  others  which  were  raised,  were  overcome  by  the 
optimism  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  trustees  of  the  Institute  above  mentioned 
and  Director  Beatty,  but  more  effectively  and  effectually  by  the  purse 
of  Pittsburgh’s  Midas,  which  was  ever  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
the  Institute  upon  it.  Circulars  were  sent  out  to  some  of  the  leading 
artists  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  money  prizes,  three  in  num¬ 
ber  (carrying  with  them  respectively  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals), 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  one  thousand  dollars,  and  five 
hundred  dollars  were  provided,  and  with  infinite  trouble  the  first 
salon  was  held  in  temporary  galleries  adjoining  the  Institute  in 
Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six.  The  display  was  a  revelation  to  art  lovers,  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  itself  was  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

In  that  year  the  three  medals  and  money  prizes  were  awarded  re- 
^ectively  to  the  Scotchman,  John  Lavery,  the  Frenchman,  Jean 
Fran9ois  Raffaelli  and  the  American  woman  painter,  Cecilia  Beaux. 
Good  evidence  of  the  standing  of  both  foreign  and  American  ex¬ 
hibitors  in  this  Pittsburgh  salon  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  list 
of  prize  winners  since  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six,  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  names  as  those  of  J.  J.  Shannon,  Andre  Dauchez,  Lucien 
Simon,  Gaston  La  Touche,  D.  W.  Try  on,  Frank  W.  Benson,  Thomas 
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W.  Dewing,  Childe  Hassam,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  William  L.  Lathrop, 
J.  Alden  Weir,  Emil  Carlsen,  Thomas  Eakins,  Henri  Le  Sidaner 
and  William  Sergeant  Kendall,  while  the  artists  who  received  honor¬ 
able  mentions  include  also  some  best-known  names  in  American  art. 

After  ten  successive  exhibitions  in  the  temporary  galleries,  those 
of  the  new  and  large  Institute  building,  and  wmch  are  the  most  spa¬ 
cious,  best  lit  and  beautiful  in  America,  were  opened  in  April,  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  seven.  With  their  opening  the  American  salon 
made  a  great  advance.  The  exhibition  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
seven,  in  which  Gaston  La  Touche  won  the  gold  medal  and  first 
money  prize  with  his  somewhat  sensational  picture  of  “The  Bath,” 
made  a  decided  stir  in  the  art  world  not  only  of  the  United  States 
but  of  Europe. 

Last  year’s  display  had  as  its  chief  feature  a  retrospective  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  works  of  Winslow  Homer,  and  this  year  there  are 
similar  group  exhibitions  of  works  by  the  eminent  English  landscapist, 
Alfred  East,  and  the  American  landscapist,  Henry  W.  Ranger,  and 
a  memorial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  dead  sculptor,  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  previously  held  in  New  York  and  Washington; 
but  far  more  effective  in  the  spacious  sculpture  hall  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  than  it  was  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or  the  Corcoran 
Gallery.  The  showing  of  the  larger  statues,  especially  the  Lincoln, 
the  “Victory,”  and  the  Adams’  monument  figure  of  “Grief”  against 
backgrounds  of  evergreens  and  tapestries  greatly  heightened  their 
effectiveness,  while  the  busts  and  bas-reliefs  and  smaller  sculpture 
was  well  displayed  in  an  adjoining  room. 

In  the  salon  of  this  year  there  were  shown  in  the  galleries  some 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  oils  by  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
Americans  and  seventy-five  foreign  painters  which,  wdth  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  East  and  Ranger  landscapes  and  a  few  pictures  in  some 
of  the  smaller  rooms,  were  nung  on  one  line.  This  greatly  heightened 
the  effect  of  the  canvases  displayed  in  the  three  large  and  two  smaller 
galleries  and  made  them  delightful  to  study.  As  one  walked  through 
these  galleries  and  noted  the  examples  of  painters  of  so  many  schools 
and  nationalities,  such  varied  methods  and  techniques,  and  also 
the  variety  of  subjects,  one  could  not  but  regret  that  this  artistic  feast, 
as  it  were,  should  be  spread  for  the  delectation  of  the  art  lovers  of 
Pittsburgh  alone.  For  the  collections  that  make  up  the  salon  go, 
after  its  close  June  thirtieth,  back  to  their  owners,  many  of  them  not 
to  be  seen  again  in  America.  Why  should  not  the  art  museums 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Academy  of 
Philadelphia  cooperate  with  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  each  in  turn 
offer  this  annual  salon  to  the  art  lovers  of  their  respective  cities  ? 
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This  year  an  American  painter,  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  bore  off 
the  first  medal  and  prize  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
with  his  “Girl  Crocheting,”  a  work  which,  while  it  has  been 
exhibited  many  times  and  is  well  known  to  American  art  lovers,  grows 
in  favor.  It  is  really  an  American  Vermeer  of  Delft  and  treats  most 
successfully  that  most  difficult  problem — the  effect  of  light  in  a  room. 
Another  American,  the  landscape  painter,  Bruce  Crane,  captured 
the  third  prize  for  a  simple  and  strong  landscape,  “November  Hills;” 
while  the  second  prize  went  to  the  English  figure  painter,  George 
Sauter,  for  an  interior  with  figures,  entitled  “The  Bridal  Morning,” 
which  has  been  adversely  criticized  for  its  stiff  and  wooden  nude 
figure  and  mawkish  sentiment,  although  it  had  attractive  and  deli¬ 
cate  color.  Among  the  honorable  mentions  was  one  to  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  young  woman  painter,  Elizabeth  Sparhawk-Jones,  who 
showed  a  most  delightful  outdoors  with  figures,  “In  Rittenhouse 
Square,”  and  an  equally  good  interior  with  figures,  “The  Veil  Count¬ 
er.”  The  foreign  winners  of  honorable  mentions  were,  E.  A.  Homel, 
who  showed  some  children  playing  in  the  sunlight,  under  rose  bushes, 
and  Stanhope  A.  Forbes,  whose  offering  was  a  composition  entitled 
“Village  Industry,”  an  exceptional  study  of  character  and  expression. 

There  were,  of  course,  criticisms  on  these  prizes  awarded,  but 
little  question  of  the  justice  of  the  awards  to  Mr.  Tarbell  and  Mr. 
Crane.  Some  of  the  critics  and  visitors  would  have  preferred  an 
award  to  Lillian  Genth’s  “Golden  Days”  or  her  “Nymph,”  both 
remarkable  renditions  of  the  play  of  sunlight  through  leaves  on  nude 
female  figures  and  very  suggestive  of  the  Swedish  painter  Zorn;  or 
to  the  American,  Gari  Melchers,  for  his  “Morning  Room,”  a  virile 
painting  of  an  interior  with  figures,  full  of  light  and  movement  and 
delightful  in  expression  and  color,  rather  than  to  the  Englishman, 
Sauter. 

While,  of  course,  there  were  many  American  painters  not  rep¬ 
resented  for  various  reasons,  and  the  absence  of  such  names  as  Dew¬ 
ing,  De  Camp,  Benson,  Metcalf  and  Reid  was  noticeable,  such  artists 
as  William  M.  Chase,  Childe  Hassam,  J.  Alden  Weir  and  Edmund 
C.  Tarbell,  as  noted,  were  well  exemplified.  Other  strong  American 
painters  represented  by  interesting  canvases  were  Cecilia  Beaux, 
Mary  Cassatt,  John  W.  Alexander,  Emil  Carlsen,  Ellen  Emmet, 
F.  C.  Frieseke,  James  R.  Hopkins,  John  C.  and  Jean  MacLane 
Johansen,  Ernest  Lawson,  Alfred  H.  Maurer,  Henry  R.  Poore, 
Charles  Rosen,  W.  S.  Robinson,  H.  O.  Tanner,  Albert  P.  Ryder, 
W.  E.  Schofield,  A.  V.  Tack,  A.  T.  Van  Laer,  Cullen  Yates,  Douglas 
Volk,  F.  J.  Waugh,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Charles  H.  Woodbury  and 
Charles  Morris  Young. 
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HE  factory  bells  of  the  city  were  ringing  the  night  in 
as  the  girl  left  the  street  and  climbed  the  five  flights 
of  dusky,  dirty  tenement  stairs,  and  then  stopped  at 
the  last  landing.  Up  from  below  came  the  brawl 
of  the  highway  and  from  a  lower  tenement  rose  the 
sound  of  a  woman  screaming,  but  the  girl  stood,  un¬ 
heeding,  and  hesitating  a  moment.  Then  she  opened 
the  door  and  crossed  the  threshold. 

The  pile  of  mattresses  had  been  removed  from  its  place  in  the 
corner  where  through  the  day  its  heights  were  covered  by  a  scarlet 
Tuscan  blanket.  Now  the  mattresses  were  spread  upon  the  floor, 
and  each  bore  a  small  tangle-haired  head.  Here  was  Maddalena 
of  four,  tightly  clutching  Carmellita,  the  cat.  Her  heavy  curls  lay 
in  sweet  disorder  on  the  dingy  coat  of  Carmellita  whose  fight  for  a 
living  under  the  push  carts  of  Halstead  Street  was  a  weary  one,  and 
allowed  no  time  for  ablutions  on  her  return  in  the  evening.  But 
Carmellita  was  purring  with  all  the  ardor  of  Sicily,  and  Maddalena’ s 
deep  breathing  kept  time  to  the  tune.  Here  also  was  Tomasso,  one 
bare,  brown  leg  stretching  its  fat  length  from  under  the  sheet.  Here 
lay  little  Francesca  whose  brown  eyes  had  opened  their  deeps  in 
the  city  so  many  leagues  away  from  the  old  country.  While  from  the 
other  room  came  the  labored  snoring  of  the  boarder  who  had  a  night 
job  in  the  “yards”  and  who  must  soon  be  wakened  to  have  his  supper 
and  fare  forth. 

There  was  a,  Carlo  Dolce  print  hung  over  the  mantel.  It  was  one 
of  his  madonnas,  but  it  stared  stupidly  from  its  background  of  red- 
flowered  American  wall-paper  at  the  corner  where  a  woman  stood 
solemnly  stirring  a  pot  of  spaghetti,  and  slicing  in  garlic,  thickly, 
as  she  stirred. 

The  girl  moved  toward  the  stove,  and  then  turned  with  the  least 
flush  on  her  olive  cheeks,  as  if  the  smell  of  the  cooking  sickened  her. 

The  woman  had  seen  her.  She,  too,  turned  and  a  smile  lighted 
her  stolid  brown  face. 

Ecco!”  she  cried  as  she  held  up  a  dripping  length  of  spaghetti 
on  the  end  of  a  fork. 

“So  late  home,  Angelica,  carissima?  The  supper  is  nearly 
cooked.  Will  you  eat.?” 

“I  don’t  care;  I  ain’t  very  hungry.”  The  girl  looked  singularly 
slight  and  little  as  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and  pulled  at  the  long 
brown  braids  which  crowned  her  head  and  fell  in  thick  lengths  below 
her  waist.  Then  she  jumped  up  nervously,  and  began  fumbling 
in  her  dress. 
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“ See!”  she  crossed  to  the  woman  who  was  again  cutting  the  garlic, 
her  dark  figure  bent  over  the  pot  in  the  complete  absorption  of  her 
task. 

“See!  I  made  “four-fifty”  this  week!  There  ain’t  one  of  them 
can  roll  so  many  as  I — ^if  I  am — a  ‘dago’!” 

She  made  the  motion  of  holding  an  imaginary  cigarette  to  her  lips. 

“The  'padrone — he  gives  you  so  many  soldi?  ’  The  woman 
poured  the  savory  stew  into  a  big  brown  bowl  as  she  spoke. 

Padrone?  Boss!  And  they  ain’t  soldi  in  Chicago.  They’re 
good  lead  ‘plunks.’  ” 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders  as  she  put  the  bowl  on  the 
table  and  covered  Tomasso’s  leg  with  the  sheet. 

“It  is  well,  Angelica,  that  you  earn  the — ‘plunks.’  The  bambini 
have  no  shoes.” 

“I’ll  get  the  shoes  next  week.” 

The  girl  went  slowly  across  to  the  mantel  where  she  had  laid  a 
parcel  as  she  came  in. 

“I  bought  me  something  off  one  of  the  carts  tonight.  It’s — ” 
She  opened  the  paper  wrappings  and  carefully  rolled  the  string. 
Then  she  spread  the  tawdry  white  lace  thing  on  the  end  of  the  table 
farthest  away  from  the  bowl  of  garlic.  “It  was  a  bargain  from  fifty- 
nine  cents.  Mamma  mia,  it  is  one  peek-a-boo  waist.” 

The  woman  turned  with  the  slightest  degree  of  interest  as  Ange¬ 
lica  fingered  the  needlework  and  held  the  cheap  thing  up  to  the  light 
of  the  one  oil  lamp. 

“ Ecco,  but  why  the  peek-a-boo.?  There  will  be  no  fiesta  in 
Chicago.  The  confirmation  and  the  appearing  of  the  blessed  saints 
at  the  Church  of  the  Guardian  Angels  will  be  the  only  place  to  wear 
the — peek-a-boo .  ’  ’ 

But  the  girl  was  not  listening.  She  had  swiftly  undone  her  braids, 
and  rolled  the  shining  hair  into  a  great  dusky  coil.  Then  she  stripped 
off  the  dull  gingham  waist  in  which  she  had  come  from  the  factory, 
and  she  put  on  the  new  one,  dancing  a  two-step,  and  humming  a  little 
song  of  the  music  hall,  softly,  as  she  danced.  Then  she  stopped,  and 
suddenly  threw  her  arms  about  her  mother’s  neck. 

“Mamma  mia,  tomorrow  will  some  new  chairs  come — chairs 
with  green,  stuffed  velvet  seats — and  a  sofa.  I  will  pay  only  a  little 
every  week  for  them.  And,  see!  I  bought  you  these.” 

She  pulled  from  the  pocket  in  her  skirt  a  string  of  hair  puffs, 
and  held  them  up  to  the  bewildered  eyes  of  the  woman. 

“There,”  she  tried  to  pin  them  in  place.  “Your  hair,  mamma, — 
it  is  too  thin,  and  you  do  it  too  flat.  Only  see,  I  will  fix  it,  and  then 
you  shall  put  on  a  black  dress  and  sit  on  the  sofa  in  the  evening — ” 
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The  woman  interrupted.  She  had  been  inscrutable  before,  but 
that  was  all  changed  now.  With  a  quick  gesture  she  flung  the  puffs 
into  the  stove.  She  watched  them  as  they  twisted  and  crisped  in  the 
fire.  Then  she  spoke.  It  was  the  old  conflict  of  Eden  that  has  come 
through  the  ages — a  conflict  patricidal  between  the  children  and  the 
men  and  women  who  begat  them;  it  was  the  last  cry  of  a  yesterday 
at  the  birth  pains  of  a  today  thrilling  in  her  words. 

“No,  Angelica!  I  came  to  this  land  of  the  Americans  because 
they  told  me  of  the  great  workshops  where  the  signore  would  pour 
gold  into  one’s  apron;  and  I  found — ”  She  pointed  to  the  four  walls 
of  the  tenement  room — “this! 

“New  chairs  is  it.?  Green  stuffed.?  They,  too,  will  I  burn. 
No,  Angelica!  Wear  the  peek-a-boo.  I  must  mind  the  bambini 
and  cook  the  food.” 

The  girl  stopped  dancing.  She  dropped  her  hands  listlessly  at 
her  side  as  she  listened  to  her  mother’s  words.  Then  she  turned 
quickly,  went  across  the  threshold,  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street 
again. 

The  woman  watched  her.  Then  she  continued  methodically  the 
duties  of  the  evening.  She  woke  the  boarder,  who  ate  the  bowPof 
spaghetti  in  utter  silence  and  took  his  departure.  She  turned  Mad- 
dalena  on  her  mattress  and  removed  Carmellita,who  was  trying  to 
usurp  the  little  girl’s  pillow.  She  washed  the  dishes  at  the  dirty  sink. 
Then  she  sat  down  for  a  minute,  and  spread  her  wrinkled,  cracked 
hands  over  her  apron,  slowly  counting  the  fingers  with  their  broken 
nails,  one  by  one.  Slowly  she  looked  about  the  untidy,  heated  room, 
and  the  scene  suddenly  shifted. 

The  four  house  walls  with  their  lurid  paper  disappeared  before 
her  sight.  The  odor  of  the  food  was  replaced  by  the  strong,  sweet 
scent  of  wild  primroses.  The  dingy  smoke  of  the  city  which  had 
been  pouring  in  through  the  window  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  shone 
a  blue  sky,  cloudless  and  deep.  She  was  at  home  again,  in  the  fields 
of  Sicily. 

She  moved,  took  her  hands  from  her  lap,  adjusted  the  yellow 
handkerchief  which  was  knotted  about  her  throat,  and  smiled. 
Through  the  din  of  Halstead  Street  there  came  the  buzz  and  dreary 
wail  of  bagpipes.  The  goatherds  play  them,  as  they  climb  down  the 
mountainsides  of  Tuscany  through  the  olive  groves  to  the  village 
and  the  fiesta  of  Saint  Bernardo.  It  is  an  old,  old  tune  the  pipes  are 
playing.  Ulysses  stopped,  leaving  his  flocks  of  Polyphemus,  to  listen 
to  it.  Persephone,  wandering  in  her  meadows  of  asphodel,  stood 
spellbound  at  its  dreamy  beauty.  The  Bambino  of  Bethlehem 
turned  in  his  manger  cradle  as  he  heard  the  quaint,  carrying  tune 
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played  by  his  shepherd  guests  on  their  way  from  the  hills  of  David. 

The  woman  could  not  have  explained  the  miracle,  but  her  happi¬ 
ness  had  unexpectedly  returned.  She  was  once  more  a  part  of  iEtna, 
and  the  olive  groves,  and  the  vineyards,  and  the  long  gold  noons. 
She  was  back  with  her  people  of  the  hazel  and  the  beech  forests  where 
the  little  white  owl  cries  in  the  evening  and  fields  of  yellow  flowers 
spring  beneath  the  lemon  groves,  and  the  wonderful  purple  sea  bathes 
it  all.  And  along  the  road  stand  the  wayside  shrines  where  lamps 
are  lit  at  night — beacons  of  the  old-world  faith. 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  She  straightened  the  short  green  skirt  with 
its  embroidery  of  gold  which  she  wore.  From  her  blue  cotton  bodice 
she  pulled  a  short,  rounded  stick  spindle  hand-cut  from  olive  wood, 
and  from  the  pocket  of  her  apron  she  took  a  bundle  of  strong  goat 
hair,  carded,  ready  for  spinning. 

With  her  right  hand  she  drew  out  great  lengths  of  the  hair  which 
she  fastened  securely  to  the  tip  of  the  spindle  shaft,  while  she  dropped 
the  rest  of  the  bundle  into  a  copper  bowl  on  the  hearth.  Then  she 
began  to  spin,  the  crude  spindle  resting  on  her  thigh  as  she  twirled 
it  round  and  round  with  wonderful  swiftness  and  dexterity,  its  rapid 
whirling  scarcely  ceasing  before  her  hand  fastened  another  bit  of 
hair  to  the  top,  and  another  impulse  sent  the  spindle  on  its  mad  way 
again  as  the  thread  grew  longer  and  longer. 

It  was  to  be  a  tent  roof.  When  she  had  finished  the  spinning, 
she  would  fasten  the  threads  in  long  rows  to  the  ground  in  the  field 
where  she  was  working.  That  would  be  the  warp.  Her  deft  fingers 
would  weave  the  woof  in  and  out  in  tough  lengths.  There  would  be 
a  wide  strip  of  cloth  when  she  had  finished,  weather-proof,  and  a 
warm  covering  for  the  head  of  Sebastiano,  her  shepherd  lover,  when 
he  must  stay  on  the  mountainside  all  night  with  the  goats  to  guard 
them  from  wild  beasts. 

The  spindle  flew  faster  and  faster.  Sebastiano  was  coming. 
She  could  hear  his  whistle  in  the  road.  He  would  praise  the  cunning 
of  her  hands,  for  was  she  not  the  most  skilled  spinner  of  San  Felice  ? 
And  when  she  had  finished  they  would  dance  until  the  stars  came 
out — the  mad,  beautiful  tarantelle. 

Halstead  street  was  busy  and  merry;  it  was  half-past 
eight  and  Saturday  evening.  From  the  Hungarian  quarter 
came  a  crash  of  music  and  a  din  of  breaking  glass  as  an  un¬ 
usually  jocular  party  of  diners  upset  a  restaurant  table.  Down  at 
the  Italian  end  of  the  street  a  wedding  procession  was  coming  from 
the  Church  of  the  Guardian  Angels,  deluged  by  a  friendly  shower 
of  })eanuts,  and  overarched  by  red  and  yellow  glass  tumblers  strung 
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in  festoons  across  the  road.  There  were  children,  children  every¬ 
where,  and  cats,  and  garbage  cans,  and  the  sound  of  a  phonograph 
at  the  door  of  “The  Greek  Parthenon,”  and  every  sort  of  a  huckster 
calling  his  wares  and  a  brass  band  playing  the  Dead  March  as  it 
headed  a  procession  of  mourners  on  their  cheerful  way  to  a  wake. 

The  blind  beggar  who  sat  on  his  stumps  of  legs  in  the  road  selling 
shoe-strings  and  peppermint  candy  sticks  had  just  laid  down  the 
bagpipes  with  which  he  was  wont  to  attract  a  crowd,  and  Johann 
Hubner,  vegetable  vendor,  par  excellence,  was  looking  over  his  salads 
preparatory  to  shutting  his  shop  for  the  night. 

It  was  an  unusual  move  on  the  part  of  Johann — this  early  closing 
with  the  prospect  of  a  lost  two,  and  perhaps  three  hours’  trade.  He 
was  not  even  waiting  for  the  weekly  visit  of  the  Herr  Professor  who 
came  every  Saturday  from  the  University  to  buy  fresh  lettuce. 

The  appearance  of  Johann  was  also  unwonted.  He  wore  creased, 
store  trousers  and  creaking  polished  boots.  His  boiled  shirt  was 
surmounted  by  a  high  tab  collar,  the  stiffness  of  which  added  to  the 
tightness  of  his  trousers  interfered  with  his  movements  as  he  went  in 
and  out  among  the  vegetables,  pouring  one  basket  of  berries  into 
another,  laying  the  rosiest  apples  upon  the  top  of  the  piles,  and  polish¬ 
ing  the  regal  purple  of  the  cabbages  that  they  might  decorate  the 
heaps  of  spinach  on  Monday. 

But  the  labor  of  Johann  lacked  ardor.  He  stopped,  often,  to 
adjust  the  speckled  necktie  which  nearly  covered  his  shirt  bosom  with 
its  voluptuousness.  At  last  he  gave  up  altogether.  He  sat  down 
on  a  vinegar  barrel,  lighted  a  tallow  dip  that  he  might  see  better,  and 
pulled  a  legal  looking  document  from  his  pocket.  As  he  did  so,  a 
little  figure  darted  out  of  the  moving  crowd  of  the  street  and  stood, 
poised,  on  the  door-sill  of  the  shop. 

“Angelica!” 

Johann  put  the  paper  under  an  egg  crate,  and  came  forward, 
his  eyes  shining. 

“I  was  just  going  by,  and  I  thought  I’d  drop  in.” 

The  girl  was  a  picture  as  she  tossed  her  hair  restlessly  from  her 
white  forehead,  and  looked  with  wide,  brown  Italian  eyes  at  the  man. 
The  sleeves  of  the  peek-a-boo  waist  were  pushed  far  above  the  plump, 
pink  elbows,  and  the  tender  outlines  of  the  girlish  figure  were  sharply 
drawn  in  the  shadows  of  the  candle  light. 

“But  you’re  shutting  up  too  early,  and  Johann — she  laughed 
merrily — “you’re  all  dressed  up.” 

Johann  reached  stealthily  under  the  crate  and  pulled  out  the 
paper.  Then  he  motioned  to  Angelica  and  pointed  to  a  seat  on  the 
vinegar  barrel  by  his  side  as  he  unfolded  the  document. 
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“Do  you  see  that?”  he  said  with  a  thumb  on  the  red  seal.  “It’s 
our  license!  I  just  run  over  to  the  city  clerk’s  fer  it  this  morning, 
and  I’m  goin’  to  see  your  mother  tonight,  and  we’ll  get  married  to¬ 
morrow.  Why,  little  angel,”  he  went  on,  as  Angelica  shuddered, 
and  drew  away — “  You  aren’t  that  afeerd  of  me  ?  You  know  we’d  got 
it  all  planned  fer  Easter,  anyhow,  and  you  know  how  I’ve  been  lovin’ 
you  ever  since  you  was  a  little  thing  coming  by  from  the  factory  and 
stopping  in  fer  apples—” 

Angelica  covered  her  face  a  moment.  Then  she  spoke,  moving 
away  from  him  toward  the  door. 

“Johann — don’t  you — kiss  me.  Wait.  That’s  what  I  came  by 
for  tonight.  I  came  to  tell  you  I  changed  my  mind.  I  ain’t  ever 
going  to  marry  you.  Don’t  come  near  me.  Don’t  touch  me.  I 
don’t — no,  I  don’t  love  you  no  more.  Don’t  you  dare  come  home 
with  me.  We’re  ‘dagoes’,  Johann,  and — she  wrung  her  arms  in  the 
keenest  agony  as  she  darted  through  the  door,  and  her  clear  voice 
trailed  back  through  the  noise  of  the  street,  “I’m  ashamed  of  my 
mother.” 

Of  a  truth  there  was  no  accounting  for  the  ways  of  woman.  Johann 
hurried  to  the  door,  but  Angelica  had  slipped  into  the  crowd  and  was 
lost  from  his  view.  He  tucked  the  license  in  his  waistcoat.  She 
would  return.  A  woman’s  no  always  meant  yes.  He  would  wait  a 
half-hour,  and  then  he  would  find  out  from  some  of  the  neighbors 
the  number  of  the  tenement  where  the  girl  lived,  and  he  would  see 
the  mother  in  spite  of  Angelica’s  whim.  In  the  meantime,  there  was 
the  Herr  Professor,  picking  his  way  through  the  street,  his  rush  basket 
on  his  arm,  his  old  gray  hat  pulled  low  over  his  forehead,  and  his 
spectacles  pushed  far  above  his  kindly  blue  eyes. 

“So,  Johann,  my  friend,  you  have  still  a  little  salad  left?  No¬ 
where  in  all  this  big  Chicago  do  I  find  such  crisp,  such  tender  and 
dewy  lettuce.  And  the  onions,  and  a  bit  of  garlic  will  I  have,  too, 
to  add  zest  to  the  dish.  Marvel  of  marvels,  you  have,  also,  a  cheese 
cake  awaiting  me?” 

The  basket  was  brimming  full  as  the  Professor  counted  out  his 
change,  and  wandered  leisurely  on  down  Halstead  Street.  He  was 
a  familiar  old  figure  there.  No  one  questioned  his  right  to  toss  up 
the  baby  he  saw  playing  in  the  gutter,  and  none  made  sport  of  the 
rush  basket  with  its  weekly  store  of  green  stuff.  Surely  the  fame  of 
Johann’s  shop  must  spread,  even  as  far  as  the  University,  and  if  the 
Herr  Professor  wished  to  drop  into  the  Hungarian  restaurant,  or 
have  a  beaker  of  foaming  ale  at  one  of  the  German  gardens,  or  buy 
a  bunch  of  macaroni  at  one  of  the  little  Italian  stores — well  and  good. 
Halstead|Street  was  completely  oblivious  of  any  sociologic  or  evolu- 
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tionary  interest  it  might  afford  the  world  of  letters  as  embodied  by 
the  University. 

So  the  Herr  Professor  took  his  solitary  path,  unmolested,  threading 
his  way  in  and  out  between  the  garbage  cans. 

“Wonderful — the  Italian  temperament,”  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  stopped  a  second  to  watch  a  little  mother  of  five  years  deposit  her 
sleeping  infant  charge  in  the  shadow  of  a  stoop  and  then  pick  up  her 
ragged  skirts  as  she  hopped  to  and  fro  in  the  street  in  time  to  the 
grinding  of  a  hand  organ. 

“I  do  believe” — he  pulled  his  spectacles  lower — 

“Yes — it  is  the  tarantelle — their  strange  dance  of  death  in  life — ” 

He  stood  at  the  corner  of  an  alley  to  watch  the  child’s  graceful 
motions.  As  he  waited,  he  saw  a  slight  girlish  figure  rise  from  the 
shadows  beside  him.  The  girl  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  she 
tilted  a  tiny,  white  paper  funnel  full  of  some  powdery  stuff  toward 
her  soft,  red  lips. 

“Don’t  do  it,  my  child!” 

The  Herr  Professor  wrenched  Angelica’s  wrist  with  a  strong  grip 
which  made  her  cry  out  in  pain,  and  sent  the  powder  sifting  down 
to  mingle  with  the  dust  of  the  alley. 

“You’d  be  so  sorry  afterward — and  then  there’s  your  mother.” 

He  stooped  and  took  a  grain  of  the  powder  on  his  finger,  just 
touching  it  to  his  tongue. 

“Strychnine!  Another  illustration  of  the  Italian  temperament. 
Now,  my  child — ” 

He  shifted  the  basket  of  salad  to  his  left  arm  as  he  put  his  right 
one  tenderly  around  Angelica’s  trembling  little  form.  “I  insist  upon 
seeing  you  home.” 

The  thread  had  grown  long  and  fine  and  stout  in  an  hour,  for 
the  bambini  had  slept  quietly  and  there  had  been  no  interrup¬ 
tion.  The  woman  wound  it  carefully  in  a  ball.  Then  she 
unwound  it,  and  crossed  and  recrossed  the  width  of  the  deal  table 
wdth  the  lengths  in  her  hands.  Yes,  there  was  nearly  enough  for  the 
weaving.  It  must  be  done  in  time  for  Sebastiano.  The  spindle  flew 
swiftly  again. 

Ah,  he  was  coming.  That  step! 

But  the  door  opened  at  the  touch  of  the  Herr  Professor,  who  led 
in  the  cringing,  frightened  little  Angelica. 

He  removed  his  hat  with  old-fashioned  politeness  as  he  saw  the 
woman. 

“I  met  your  little  girl — and  I  brought  her - ”  but  the  Herr 

Professor  suddenly  halted  in  his  explanation.  The  crude  spindle 
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had  dropped  upon  the  floor  at  his  entrance.  He  picked  it  up.  He 
rubbed  his  spectacles  vigorously  as  if  he  were  not  sure  of  the  verity 
of  his  eyesight.  Then  he  handed  the  stick  to  the  woman. 

“Go  on.”  He  said  it  almost  rudely.  “Spin,  I  say!  Spin!” 

With  the  inborn  obedience  of  her  race,  the  woman  resumed  her 
work  and  the  spindle  whirled  and  twisted  and  writhed  at  her  touch. 

Had  the  Herr  Professor  gone  clean  mad.?  He  paced  the  room, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  as  if  in  exultation.  Now  he  stopped  a 
moment  to  bend  over  the  spinner,  and  then  resumed  the  pacing, 
talking  softly  to  himself  all  the  time. 

“They  said  you  could  do  it.  They  wrote  books  about  you,  but 
it  never  was  proved.  They  said  that  you  sat  in  the  fields  of  Palestine 
with  the  stick  you  broke  from  an  olive  tree  for  a  spindle,  and  you 
spun,  spun  in  the  sunshine,  without  a  distaff,  the  thread  that  was 
to  be  woven  into  the  garments  of  the  kings,  and  the  tents  of  the 
Israelites.  David  watched  you  as  he  tended  his  sheep,  and  he  sang 
you  a  pastorale  by  the  brook  of  Kedar.  Then  your  hands  forgot 
their  cunning.  Men  made  you  wheels — wheels !  They  raised  a 
prison  house  of  iron  girders,  with  stone  walls — and  there  they  left 
you  chained  to  a  machine.  But  you  escaped.  You  are  here!  ” 

“Johann!”  The  Herr  Professor  showed  no  surprise  at  the  un¬ 
warned  and  creaking  entrance  of  Johann  Hubner  who  stood  in  the 
doorway,  adjusting  his  necktie,  and  looking  with  wondering  eyes  at 
the  scene  before  him. 

“Johann,  I  have  found  her!”  He  pointed  to  the  woman. 

“She  shall  go  to  the  University— to  the  museum  in  this — ”  he 
reverently  touched  the  old  green  skirt  with  its  tawdry  embroidery— 
“and  this — ”  he  touched  the  faded  blue  bodice.  “There  shall  she 
sit  and  spin  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Ach — she  makes  us  all  famous, 
Johann — we  who  know  her.  Behold!  The  spinner  who  was  lost!” 

The  woman  looked  with  stolid  eyes  at  the  audience  who  had  so 
rudely  broken  in  upon  her  dream.  But  Angelica— she  understood. 
Her  shame  was  lost  in  the  glorification  of  her  mother.  Through  the 
silence,  unbroken  save  by  the  loud  purring  of  Carmellita,  she  crossed 
the  room  and  slipped  her  soft  little  hand  into  Johann’s  big,  fruit- 
stained  one. 
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EW  YORK  represents  to  the  country  the  largest  center 
of  commerce.  We  think  of  it  as  a  mass  of  stone  build¬ 
ings  and  towerlike  structures,  all  containing  a  seeth¬ 
ing  business  life.  These  buildings  rise  from  asphalt 
streets  and  avenues  that  are  never  empty.  Beneath, 
the  Subway  roars  like  a  subterranean  river  and  above 
it  clatters  the  Elevated.  Factories  and  foundries  crowd 
with  docks  and  piers  along  the  water  fronts.  The  smoke  of  continuous 
trains  and  countless  steamships  drifts  ceaselessly  above  the  city,  and 
it  is  resonant  day  and  night  with  the  noise  of  its  vehicles.  It  is  a 
place  that  never  sleeps  and  whose  lights  never  go  out.  We  are  proud 
of  its  vastness,  its  wealth  and  its  enterprise. 

This  is  the  way  we  have  thought  of  New  York  for  too  long:  our 
largest  center  of  commerce.  It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  realized 
that  it  was  also  our  largest  center  of  population,  and  that  the  vast 
mechanism  of  commerce  is  made  up  from  human  life.  It  was  the  fi¬ 
nal  realization  of  this  patent  fact  that  gave  rise  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two  to  the  organization  of  the  Municipal  Art  Society. 
All  sides  of  human  life  are  entitled  to  expression  in  a  city,  not  only  the 
commercial  side  but  the  religious,  domestic  and  artistic  sides  as  well, 
and  it  is  for  the  expression  of  this  last  side,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
that  the  Society  is  striving. 

What  natural  beauty  the  island  of  Manhattan  possessed  in  her 
trees  and  along  her  water  front  is  now  gone.  Approaching  the  island 
from  the  East  River,  the  mass  of  shapeless  buildings  along  its  edge 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  huge,  elongated  junk  heap.  This; 
lost  beauty  must  be  replaced  in  some  fashion,  and  this  is  the  object: 
of  the  Society, — “to  promote,  in  every  practical  way,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  City  of  New  York  along  the  lines  of  embellishment.” 
Beauty  of  decoration  is  of  undoubted  importance,  but  before  the- 
beauty  of  decoration  comes  that  of  cleanliness,  patriotism,  and 
physical  and  moral  well  being.  It  is  primarily  with  these  deeper 
beauties  that  the  Municipal  Art  Society  is  concerned  in  its  embel¬ 
lishment.  As  the  Honorable  John  DeWitt  Warner  reminds  us,  art 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  done,  but  the  right  way  to  do  whatever  is  to  be 
done.  Municipal  art  is  the  best  way  of  making  a  city  fit  its  ends. 

Until  the  last  few  generations,  municipal  development  has  been 
a  matter  of  chance.  The  first  cities  grew  primarily  from  the  neces- 
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sity  of  defense  and  were  situated  and  architecturally  constructed 
with  this  only  in  view.  With  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  strongest 
virtue  in  the  circumstance  of  their  foundation  has  become  their 
greatest,  if  not  an  unconquerable,  weakness.  The  condition  of  the 
once  powerful  hill  towns  of  France  and  Italy  teaches  an  invaluable 
lesson.  We  must  keep  watch  upon  our  cities  and  plan  for  their 
growth,  lest,  like  those  of  the  old  world,  they  develop  only  in  one 
direction  to  meet  an  obvious  demand,  and  in  the  march  of  progress 
we  wake  suddenly  to  find  ourselves  left  behind  with  but  one  dull 
weapon  for  our  use.  The  belief,  established  by  observation,  “that 
no  city  can  develop  normally  without  a  plan  which  determines  its 
growth  along  economic,  hygienic  and  aesthetic  lines  for  at  least  fifty 
to  seventy-five  years,”  lies  behind  the  Conference  on  City  Planning 
and  Municipal  Art.  Its  practical  application  was  the  subject  of 
the  exhibition  held  at  the  Twenty-second  Regiment  Armory  during 
the  month  of  May. 

The  exhibit  contained  contributions  from  every  department  of 
the  city  government,  including  photographs  of  the  improvements 
made  under  their  charge  and  of  models  and  plans  for  proposed  im¬ 
provements.  The  various  exhibits  formed  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  including  nearly  every  phase  of  city  life. 

OF  FUNDAMENTAL  importance  to  the  welfare  of  every  com¬ 
munity  is  its  health.  Hence  one  entire  wall  of  the  Municipal 
Exhibit  was  given  over  to  the  demonstration  of  the  filthiness 
of  New  York  harbor  shown  by  maps  and  charts,  indicating  the  action 
of  the  tides  and  currents  in  depositing  the  sewerage  from  the  city  and 
its  nearby  islands.  Water  taken  from  the  shore  of  Staten  Island 
near  The  Narrows  contained  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  filth  and 
putridness  too  horrible  to  mention.  The  East  River  was  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  a  great  sewer,  and  Gowanus  Canal  contains  one-sixth 
as  mu^  free  ammonia  as  undiluted  sewerage.  Every  year  New  York 
consumes  half  a  million  of  oysters  taken  from  these  waters.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  New  York  system  of  sewerage,  were  the  photographs 
and  plans  showing  how  the  cities  of  Chicago,  London,  Berlin  and 
Paris  dispose  of  their  sewerage.  The  London  Sewerage  Purification 
Works  takes  care  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  gallons  of 
refuse  water  daily  at  a  yearly  cost  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
An  elaborate  and  careful  sewerage  system  would  hardly  seem  an 
extravagance  in  the  city  government  of  New  York,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  cases  of  typhoid  caused  by  oysters 
alone  that  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  showed 
during  the  last  year. 
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In  connection  with  typhoid,  which  is  a  continuous  epidemic  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  carried  on  by  the  Charities  Pub¬ 
lication  Committee  and  financed  by  the  Russell  Sage  foundation, 
brings  forward  some  interesting  facts.  Typhoid  is  a  preventable 
disease;  it  springs  from  the  lax  handling  of  food,  drink  and  waste. 
The  Pennsylvania  Steel  district  has  been  the  field  of  operation,  the 
typhoid  there  coming  largely  from  impure  drinking  water.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  cases  of  the  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine 
which  were  definitely  reported,  were  carefully  followed  up  with  these  re¬ 
sults  :  The  total  loss  in  wages  and  extra  expenses  was  fifty-eight  million 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  the  average  loss  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  to  each  case,  and  in  the  case  of  death, 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Those  enlisted  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Survey  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  increased  tenement 
inspection  staff  was  not  an  extravagance  and  that  the  city  could  well 
afford  the  five  million  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  that  it 
spent  for  a  new  filtration  plant.  The  moral  in  these  instances  is  clear, 
that  all  cities  should  plan  for  a  system  of  sewerage  not  calculated  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  immediate  day  and  hour,  but  planned  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  city  as  it  shall  develop,  and  that  true  economy  would 
be  the  purchase  of  a  filtration  apparatus  that  will  not  periodically 
prove  itself  inadequate  to  the  ever-increasing  volume  of  water  it  is 
called  upon  to  handle  as  the  city  becomes  more  populous. 

The  Committee  on  the  Congestion  of  Population  explained,  by 
their  exhibit  of  the  housing  conditions  of  the  city,  much  of  our 
need  for  hospitals.  There  are  many  areas  in  New  York  where 
thirteen  hundred  people  are  crowded  in  to  the  acre,  and  yet  there  are 
many  other  portions  of  the  city  where  there  is  hardly  one  family  to  an 
acre.  In  the  eastern  section  of  the  Bronx  is  such  an  area,  and  behind 
it  rises  a  mass  of  high  tenement  houses,  each  containing  hundreds  of 
families.  We  pile  family  upon  family,  a  human  pyramid  toward  the 
heavens.  But  when  the  members  come  to  seek  the  pursuance  of  life 
upon  the  earth,  as  they  must,  where  is  the  place  for  them  to  put  their 
feet.?  It  is  ajmaterial  phase  of  the  difficult  problem  of  living  with 
one’s  head  in  the  clouds  and  yet  keeping  a  foothold  on  the  earth. 
Among  these  same  tenements,  these  towers  of  humanity,  are  older 
buildings  of  a  few  stories;  what  of  the  light  and  air  in  these  houses 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  buildings  that  shut  out  the  sun  F 
We  were  shown  by  photographs  how  they  plan  for  this  contingency 
in  Cologne.  If  a  three-story  house  is  to  be  built,  it  can  be  built  in 
one  section  of  the  city;  a  five-story  house  goes  in  the  five-story-house 
section,  and  so  on.  The  exhibit  of  improvements  proposed  and 
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photographs  of  those  already  effected  in  the  development  of  foreign 
cities  IS  of  absorbing  interest.  A  chart  was  shown  in  connection  with 
the  housing  exhibit,  comparing  the  size  and  weight  of  children  brought 
up  in  four-,  five-  and  six-room  flats. 

The  question  naturally  arises :  What  is  it  that  keeps  these  people 
huddled  together  when  there  are  unpopulated  areas  where  they  might 
dwell  ?  There  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  congested 
quarters  of  New  York  are  filled  with  immigrants  who  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  under  rather  worse  conditions  in  the  countries  they  came  from. 
There  is  also  the  consideration  that  they  must  live  near  their  work, 
for  the  factories  are  always  found  in  the  midst  of  these  districts. 
When  they  were  placed  there,  did  anyone  foresee  this  thing  that  has 
happened.^  Did  they  even  pause  to  consider  what  might  happen.? 
In  most  cases  they  simply  selected  the  first  situation  that  met  the 
obvious  needs  of  the  business,  and  then — New  York  grew.  What 
similar  conditions  threatening  the  health  and  economy  of  the  city 
will  further  evolve  themselves  under  a  lack  of  plan  ?  It  is  not  the 
obvious  demand  that  needs  the  most  consideration;  the  obvious  need 
is  met  with  obvious  methods  of  fulfilment.  It  is  the  prospective  need 
and  the  conditions  that  will  evolve  from  it  that  should  bear  on  the 
final  decision. 

Why  not  plan  to  put  the  factories  where  people  have  room  to  live, 
and  where  they  may  be  housed  in  buildings  whose  floor  space  is  at 
least  in  some  proportion  to  the  area  of  street  and  park  in  the  vicinity  ? 
It  means  economy  to  group  like  industries.  If  there  were  a  factory 
section  in  the  city,  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  the  conditions  of  hous¬ 
ing  that  arise  from  factories  at  less  expense  than  at  present  while  many 
of  the  largest  factories  are  situated  in  some  of  the  highest  rental  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  This  also  has  a  bearing  on  the  sweatshop  and  child- 
labor  problems.  The  factories,  for  lack  of  space  and  costliness  of 
land,  cannot  be  built  large  enough  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The 
rents  are  too  large  for  the  wages  of  those  who  must  live  near  the  fac¬ 
tories  in  order  to  work  in  them.  One  must  either  start  a  private 
contributary  workshop  in  the  few  rooms  at  home  in  a  cheaper  quarter 
of  the  city  or  press  every  member  of  the  family  old  and  young  into 
working  in  stores  or  factories. 

Until  we  make  it  impossible  for  tenements  to  exist  where  the  sun 
never  shines  upon  those  who  work  and  live,  four  or  five  in  a  room, 
within  them;  until  we  root  out  the  underground  stable  that  fills  the 
air  in  these  sunless  rooms  with  continuous  stench;  until  we  tear  down 
the  tenements  themselves,  the  leakage  from  whose  drains  too  often 
filters  through  into  the  water  supply  of  twenty  or  thirty  families,  and 
clear  the  damp  fetid  yards  from  the  rubbish,  rags  and  decaying  matter 
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“HIAWATHA  BEFORE  THE  ASCENSION”:  A  PANEL 
FOR  THE  COURT  HOUSE,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

“the  DISCOVERY  OF  SALT  BY  FATHER  LESMOINES”  : 
A  PANEL  FOR  THE  SYRACUSE  COURT  HOUSE. 


Palmer  &  Hornbostel ,  Architects. 


A  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
BUILDING.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Palmer  &  Hornhostel,  Architects. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  ALLEGHENY  COURT 
HOUSE  AND  TOWER,  PITTSBURGH,  PENN. 


A  SCENE  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  FARM  : 
CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  WHO  CANNOT  WORK  IN 
THE  GARDEN  ARE  FREQUENT  VISITORS. 


MANY  LITTLE  CHILDREN  LOOK  THROUGH  THE 
PALING  OF  THIS  GARDEN  PARADISE,  WHERE 
THERE  IS  AS  YET  NO  ROOM  FOR  THEM. 

THE  SCHOOL  FARMS  ARE  FILLED  WITH  HAPPY 
YOUNG  WORKERS  WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO 
THE  VEGETABLES  THEY  RAISE. 


From  two  sections  of  the  Municipal  Art  Exhibit. 


AMERICAN  PANTHER  :  EXHIBITED  IN  BRONZE  AT  THE 
MUNICIPAL  ART  LEAGUE :  ELI  HARVEY,  SCULPTOR. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  LANDING  FOR  THE 
FERRIES  AT  THE  BATTERY,  NEW  YORK. 
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with  which  the  people,  in  their  ignorance,  fill  them,— -the  wonderful 
work  that  the  Committee  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  is  doing, 
is  but  the  struggles  of  a  modern  Danae  to  fill  a  bottomless  well. 

IN  CONNECTION  with  the  matter  of  cleaning  out  such  areas, 
Charles  R.  Lamb  has  made  an  exceptionally  good  suggestion 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  a  conflagration  will  clear  out  such  a  section  in  a  city.  This 
involves  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  property;  and  when  the  rebuilding  is 
left  to  private  owners,  a  similar  neighborhood  takes  its  place.  Mr. 
Lamb’s  suggestion  obviates  all  these  difficulties,  and  it  would  also 
settle  the  site  of  the  new  court  house.  At  the  junction  of  Eighth 
Street,  Ninth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  commonly  known  as  Greenwich 
Village,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  congested  quarters  in  New  York. 
Reports  show  that  it  holds  the  highest  record  for  tuberculosis  in  the 
city.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Hudson  Tunnel,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  central  situations,  both  in  the  business  part  of  New  York  and 
between  the  city  and  the  outlying  districts;  it  is  particularly  accessible 
to  the  lawyers’  section ;  it  is  the  one  point  in  the  city  from  which  a  per¬ 
son  may  travel  in  five  directions.  From  the  point  of  view  of  transit 
and  accessibility,  it  is  the  very  heart  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Lamb  finds  there  the  ideal  situation  for  the  new  court  house. 
The  site  would  not  be  rectilinear  but,  for  that  reason,  would  give  a 
chance  for  a  more  interesting  building  and  a  beautiful  plaza  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  width.  The  site  would  be  more  expensive  by  about 
a  million  dollars  than  the  cheapest  one  already  proposed,  but  it  would 
clear  out  a  district  that  costs  the  city  government  large  sums  yearly 
to  keep  in  anything  like  health  and  cleanliness,  and  would  increase 
the  value  of  land  in  this  section,  which  is  at  present  very  low.  The 
plan  is  not  purely  experimental,  for  this  has  been  the  most  successful 
method  that  London  has  found  for  clearing  out  neighborhoods  threat¬ 
ening  the  social  and  sanitary  life  of  the  city. 

The  recent  exhibit  also  gives  an  interesting  account  in  photo¬ 
graphs  of  that  abuse  to  which  New  York,  more  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  is  subject, — the  continuous  digging  up  of  its  streets,  which 
are  left  for  months  in  a  state  of  upheaval,  impeding  traffic  and  en¬ 
dangering  life  and  health.  One  of  the  most  interesting  photographs 
was  suggestively  labeled  “An  Appetizer”  and  showed  an  unsightly 
pile  of  dirt  and  pavings  taken  from  an  excavation  for  a  misbehaving 
gas-pipe  to  which  the  refuse  of  the  street  had  added  its  mite  of  beauty 
and  odor.  This  pile  had  been  for  several  weeks  on  Beaver  Street 
in  front  of  “Delmonico’s.” 

Besides  these  photographs  of  New  York  municipal  condition, 
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were  illustrations  afforded  by  other  cities,  chiefly  foreign,  showing 
how  much  might  be  saved  New  York  of  this  continuous  upheav^ 
that  goes  on  in  her  streets  by  reason  of  the  search  for  gas-pipes,  water- 
pipes  and  sewer-pipes,  electric  wires,  and  what  not,  if  the  companies 
who  controlled  these  matters  would  only  build  sub-structure  gal¬ 
leries  to  hold  them,  that  could  be  entered  by  doors  or  manholes  and 
quietly  traversed  subterraneously  until  the  leak  or  trouble  was  found. 
As  it  stands  now,  the  streets  of  New  York  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  cartoon  and  squib. 

IN  PLEASANT  comparison  to  these  sides  of  city  life,  which  stand 
in  need  of  so  much  careful  attention  and  development,  was  the 
exhibit  of  public  schools.  Here,  at  least,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  sanitation  of  the  buildings  and  the  systems  of  government. 
The  Municipal  Art  Society  has  furnished  an  exhibit  of  pictures  and 
sculpture  appropriate  for  school  decoration,  which  they  feel  should 
have  precedence  in  selection  over  the  foreign  material  used  for  school 
interiors.  Among  these  were  exciting  pictures  of  Western  life  by 
Frederic  Remington  and  Charles  Schreyvogel;  the  rush  hour  in  New 
York  by  Colin  Campbell;  several  Indian  subjects  by  E.  Irving  Couse; 
some  of  Louis  Akin’s  wonderful  Arizona  landscapes;  farm  subjects 
by  Horatio  Walker;  allegorical  decorations  by  Abbey,  Sargent  and 
Alexander;  historical  pictures  by  Dunsmore,  Kalecknar  and  May¬ 
nard,  and  landscapes  by  the  elder  Inness.  Excellent  reproductions 
may  be  obtained  of  all  of  these  and  of  many  others  shown  in  the 
exhibit  which  were  equally  attractive,  appropriate  and  instructive. 
A  model  of  the  first  statue  of  Lafayette  modeled  by  Paul  Bartlett 
was  also  on  exhibition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  statue  was 
raised  in  France  as  a  memorial  to  Lafayette  by  the  school  children 
of  America.  The  artist,  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  made  a  second 
statue  that  was  unveiled  last  June  in  the  Court  of  the  Louvre.  A 
photograph  of  this  work  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Craftsman  in 
connection  with  an  article  upon  Mr.  Bartlett. 

The  Park  and  Playgrounds  exhibit  was  of  much  interest,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  School  Farm  League.  These  farms  were  an 
instantaneous  success.  From  the  moment  they  started  at  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  Park,  they  have  been  filled  with  earnest  young  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  met  with  truly  wonderful  results  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  vegetables  they  have  raised.  So  enthusiastic  are  the 
children  over  this  wholesome,  natural  pastime  of  childhood  that  the 
general  duties  of  the  farm, — the  raking  up  of  the  paths  and  the  clear¬ 
ing  away  of  chance  papers — have  become  a  reward  of  merit.  Each 
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farmer  is  entitled  to  the  vegetables  that  he  raises  and,  consequently, 
the  child’s  family  has  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  his  activities. 
The  produce  of  such  a  little  farm  contributes  a  greater  addition  to  the 
income  of  a  family  than  if  the  same  child  were  working  for  a  few  cents 
a  day  in  a  factory  or  store,  and  the  child  is  getting  besides,  health, 
enjoyment  and  childhood  for  his  labor.  This  farm  has  become  an 
excursion  center  for  the  babies  in  the  neighboring  blocks.  Crippled 
children  who  cannot  work  in  the  garden  are  frequent  visitors,  and  the 
proud  farmers  may  be  seen  carrying  them  about  the  grounds  in  that 
characteristic  vehicle,  the  wheelbarrow,  and  many  little  children 
still  look  longingly  in  between  the  palings  of  this  vegetable-garden 
of  Paradise  tliat,  as  yet,  has  no  room  for  them. 

The  artificial  lighting  of  a  city  is  an  important  subject.  Well- 
lighted  streets  mean  safety  to  those  who  travel  them  at  night. 
Some  of  the  photographs  shown  of  the  best  lighted  portions 
of  New  York  made  it  clear  that  there  were  ways  and  ways  of  lighting 
streets.  One  of  them  gave  us  the  bewildering  glare  of  Broadway  on  a 
rainy  night;  the  darkness  written  over  with  the  letters  of  innumerable 
electric  signs  arranged  with  no  relation  or  proportion.  Some  of  the 
buildings  were  thrown  into  a  glare  of  light  while  the  spaces  between 
were  in  darkness  made  denser  by  the  light  on  either  side.  All  this 
was  reflected  by  the  wet  asphalt  with  such  a  glitter  and  dazzle  as 
almost  to  imperil  the  safety  of  those  in  the  street.  The  photographs 
showing  the  well-placed  standards  and  the  soft  permeating  light  of 
the  electroliers  on  Fifth  and  Park  Avenues  were  most  refreshing  in 
contrast.  There  the  light  was  dispersed  in  even  proportions  through¬ 
out  the  streets,  leaving  no  dark  areas  and  throwing  no  section  into  a 
bewildering  prominence.  Models  and  drawings  for  different  styles 
of  electroliers  were  exhibited,  four  of  which  appear  in  the  tailpiece  of 
this  article.  Although  in  many  cases,  the  work  on  the  standards 
is  too  fine  and  elaborate  to  be  really  effective  for  street  decoration, 
it  still  shows  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  suspended  lights 
are  much  more  attractive  than  the  stiff  military  lamp  posts  that,  for 
the  most  part,  are  sticking  up  on  all  our  street  corners. 

The  lower  part  of  the  hall  in  which  the  exhibit  was  held  was 
devoted  to  maps  and  plans  dealing  with  the  geographical  as¬ 
pects  for  the  extension  of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  Bronx, 
and  similar  sketches  which  will  govern  the  development  of  several  of 
the  larger  American  cities  and  of  many  foreign  ones.  In  this  section 
also  were  some  amusing  drawings  illustrating  a  way  to  relieve  the 
congestion  of  the  downtown  business  quarter.  According  to  these 
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artists,  the  buildings  were  to  be  built  in  the  form  of  terraces,  the  pro¬ 
jecting  roofs  covered  with  asphalt  and  connected  by  bridges  at  the 
street  crossings,  thus  making  three  tiers  of  sidewalks  one  above  another. 
Absurd  as  this  seems,  some  such  device  must  eventually  be  used. 

There  was  an  interesting  exhibit  of  plans  and  drawings  for  the 
architecture  of  Subway  entrances,  and  several  pieces  of  sculpture 
and  models  for  fountains,  suitable  for  parks  and  squares.  In  every 
case  the  most  interesting  work  was  that  which  was  most  purely 
American  in  subject.  It  seems  better  that  the  public  monuments 
in  a  city  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  characteristic  of  the  nation. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  many  fountains  of  Rome  should  be  decked  with 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  but  not  those  of  New  York;  one  of  the  most 
attractive  streets  in  Berne,  Switzerland,  is  divided  by  a  series  of 
fountains  representing  the  best-beloved  legends  of  the  country,  which 
is  rich  in  folklore  tales,  and  everywhere  one  finds  the  little  bears,  the 
emblem  of  Berne,  used  in  public  monuments.  For  this  reason,  aside 
from  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  design  for  a  fountain  by  Johan 
Gilert,  for  a  square  in  Syracuse,  in  which  the  basin  is  supported  by 
four  buffaloes,  seems  especially  commendable  in  its  idea.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  this  article  of  a  powerful  bronze  of  Eli  Harvey’s,  an 
American  panther  stalking  its  prey.  The  bronze  contains  all  the 
sinuous  grace  and  soundless  movement  characteristic  of  that  animal. 

Among  the  elevations  of  public  buildings  exhibited  in  the 
architectural  department  was  one  of  the  rejected  designs  for  the 
new  Municipal  Building  for  New  York  and  a  design  for  the 
Allegheny  Court  House  and  Tower  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Since 
skyscrapers  are  at  least  one  type  of  our  national  architecture,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  follow  what  the  leading  architects  are  doing  with  this  variety 
of  work.  The  towers  in  both  of  these  drawings  show  great  originality 
in  design  and  are  particularly  graceful  in  proportion  to  the  buildings 
that  surround  them.  In  the  design  for  the  court  house  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  device  of  a  side  tower  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  main 
tower,  thus  breaking  its  abrupt  rise  from  the  smaller  buildings  at  its 
base,  is  especially  noteworthy.  If  the  plan  for  the  improvements  on 
City  Hall  Square,  where  the  new  Municipal  Building  is  to  stand,  could 
be  carried  out,  the  Square  would  find  but  few  rivals  in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  to  many  people  that  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  exhibit 
expensive  schemes  of  decoration  in  parks  and  buildings  side  by  side 
with  charts,  photographs  and  statistics  showing  the  pitiable  conditions 
that  still  exist  among  the  poor;  but  the  city  is  an  organism,  and  grows 
not  part  by  part,  but  as  a  related  whole.  It  is  because  of  the  manifold 
ways  in  which  a  city  develops  that  it  is  necessary  to  plan  for  every 
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phase  of  it.  Transit  lines  cannot  be  permanently  placed  without 
knowing,  for  some  years  to  come,  what  proportion  of  the  public 
they  are  to  serve.  Municipal  buildings  cannot  be  permanently  lo¬ 
cated  unless  there  is  some  knowledge  of  the  geographical  direction 
in  which  the  city  will  grow.  Factories  cannot  be  put  in  districts 
where  the  people  who  work  in  them  can  live  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  where  there  will  be  room  for  the  factories  themselves  to  expand, 
without  investigation  into  the  economic  condition  of  the  city  and  the 
characteristics  of  its  growth.  None  of  these  things  can  be  determined 
when  the  city  is  left  to  develop  haphazard,  hit-or-miss,  and  the  waste 
coming  from  continuous  changes  of  location  and  periodical  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  replacements  of  what  should  be  permanent  systems  cannot 
be  overestimated.  On  the  side  of  decoration  it  may  be  said  that 
every  beauty  that  a  city  contains  endears  it  to  those  who  live  in  it; 
every  statue  commemorating  the  life  of  a  nation,  its  traditions,  its 
heroes,  statesmen  and  benefactors  serves  to  implant  a  spirit  of  patri¬ 
otism  which  is  especially  desirable  in  a  country  whose  population  is 
continually  fed  by  those  whose  blood-allegiance  is  to  a  foreign  country. 
Last,  but  of  importance,  we  must  take  pains  to  make  the  city  at¬ 
tractive  to  foreign  visitors  as  we  would  take  care  to  make  our  homes 
attractive  to  our  guests.  The  least  of  these  things  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  adequately  unless  the  city  is  conforming  to  a  ruling  plan  that 
will  give  it  definite  space,  and  proportion  its  inhabitants  to  its  area. 


Dtaignt  for  electroliers  supplied  Fifth  and  Fourth  Avenues,  New  York: 
Courtesy  The  New  York  Edison  Co, 
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A  ROUND  JOURNEY  FOR  CHILDREN  AND 
GROWN-UP  FOLKS:  BY  JENNIE  M.  DAY 


I  HE  Cloud  cities  in  Cloudland  were  crowded  one  day 
%ith  many  Raindrop  families.  There  were  Mamma 
and  Papa  Raindrop  and  all  the  little  Raindrops 
cuddled  closely  together,  Uncle  John  Raindrop  and 
his  family,  Jeremiah  Raindrop  and  his  maiden  sister, 
and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
air  was  filled  with  suppressed  excitement.  Those 
who  looked  below  could  see  that  the  earth  was  dark.  Once  in  a 
while  a  watchman  appeared  with  his  lantern  and  the  light  flashed  out. 
As  the  moments  flew  by,  the  crowds  increased  and  the  Raindrops 
rolled  and  tumbled  over  each  other  in  glee,  making  a  great  noise. 
A  little  girl  on  the  earth  ran  frightened  from  the  window,  but  her 
mother  said:  “It  is  only  the  raindrops  having  a  holiday.  By  and  by 
they  will  come  to  visit  us.” 

The  Cloud  cities  became  more  and  more  crowded.  The  watch¬ 
man  with  his  lantern  found  it  hard  to  get  through  the  streets,  but 
room  was  made  for  him  and  his  light  blazed  out  often.  As  soon  as 
he  passed,  the  Raindrops  became  very  gay  and  noisy ;  they  rolled  and 
tumbled  and  laughed  and  the  uproar  was  great. 

Larger  and  larger  grew  the  Cloud  cities  until  it  seemed  that  Cloud- 
land  could  hold  no  more.  Then  the  jolly  Raindrops  shouted  with 


Let  us  dance  on  the  roofs  of  the 
Let  us  fall  on  the  people  and  the 


one  voice: 

“Come,  let  us  visit  the  earth! 
houses  and  on  the  window-panes! 
trees  and  the  flowers!  Come!” 

And  down  they  went,  one  after  the  other,  sometimes  in  groups, 
sometimes  singly,  pushing,  splashing,  laughing!  It  was  a  merry  party. 

The  little  girl  clapped  her  hands  and  said:  “  What  a  fine  drink  my 
flowers  are  getting!” 

The  farmer  leaped  for  joy  as  he  thought  of  his  fields,  parched  and  dry. 

Now  it  happened  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Round  Raindrop  and  all 
their  children  and  grandchildren  formed  one  joyous  company  and 
landed  in  the  same  spot.  They  sank  into  the  ground  and  traveled 
along  in  the  darkness  for  a  short  time.  They  then  came  bubbling 
out  together  and  ran  merrily  down  the  hillside,  singing  as  they  went: 


“Tumble  out  into  the  light. 

Darkness  is  behind; 

Don’t  we  make  a  pretty  sight 
As  we  turn  and  wind.?*” 

l^resently,  they  found  themselves  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a 
great,  noisy  throng.  The  little  Raindrops  shook  with  fear,  but 
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Grandpa  Raindrop  smiled  and  said:  “Listen.”  And  they  did  listen, 
and  what  do  you  think  they  heard  ?  A  million  voices  joined  in  one 
melody,  and  before  they  knew  it  they  were  singing  with  the  others. 
And  these  were  the  words  they  sang: 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  ho!  ho!  ho! 

This  is  fun  indeed! 

None  but  jolly  raindrops  know 
How  to  make  such  speed! 

Feet  and  legs  and  hands  and  arms 
Molded  in  one  ball! 

Nothing  breaks  us,  nothing  harms. 

Even  T^en  we  fall!” 

On  and  on  and  on,  running,  tumbling,  plunging  down  grade, 
going  more  quietly  on  the  level,  never  stopping  for  rest;  always  busy, 
happy  and  useful;  this  large  part  of  the  Raindrop  family  finally 
glided  into  a  great  body  of  water  and  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  so  many  second  and  third  and  fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  and  even 
seventh  cousins,  and  so  many  degrees  of  aunts  and  uncles,  that  they 
were  quite  bewildered. 

And  then  the  song  continued: 

“First  we  made  the  dimpling  brook. 

Then  the  smiling  creek; 

Then  the  laughing  river  shook 
Till  his  sides  were  weak. 

Under  bridges,  over  dams: 

Oh,  what  a  commotion! 

Now  the  Raindrop  family  lands 
In  the  arms  of  Ocean.” 

One  day  they  were  having  a  gay  time  playing  with  the  wind  when 
they  looked  up  and  saw  the  jolly  face  of  the  sun  and  heard  him  say: 

“Little  Raindrops,  come  home!  I  am  lonely  without  you.  See! 
I  send  you  golden  ladders  on  which  to  climb.  Come!” 

And  there  were  the  ladders  sure  enough! 

As  the  Raindrops  thought  of  their  beautiful  home  in  the  blue  sky, 
they  cried: 

“We  are  weary  of  wandering,  dear  sun.  We  will  come!” 

And  then  they  began  their  merry  march  up  the  golden  ladders, 
and  the  people  on  the  earth  looked  and  said: 

“The  sun  is  drawing  water.” 

And  soon  the  Cloud  cities  in  Cloudland  were  again  filled  with  the 
happy  family  of  Raindrops. 
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THE  WORK  AND  HOME  OF  EDWARD  MAC- 
DOWELL,  MUSICIAN:  BY  MARY  MEARS 


"ACCORDING  to  the  Turkish  proverb,  “When  the 
house  is  finished,  death  enters.”  Though  it  has 
seemed  to  many  critics  in  the  musical  world  that  the 
composer,  Edward  MacDowell,  was  cut  off  in  mid¬ 
career,  because  his  age  as  men  reckon,  was  forty  odd 
years  and  he  still  wore  the  aspect  of  bright  youth 
when  the  mysterious  visitor  came  to  claim  him,  yet 
he  had  builded  his  house  of  music  to  the  dome.  With  orchestral 
work,  with  sonatas,  with  tone  poems  of  imaginative  brilliance  and 
scope,  he  had  given  it  the  last  touch.  So  why  should  he  remain } 
After  the  day,  the  twilight,  then  the  night. 

MacDowell’s  work  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  young  English 
poet  Keats,  whom  he  delighted  to  read.  But  unlike  Keats,  however 
it  may  have  seemed  to  the  public,  the  end  came  for  MacDowell 
not  sadly,  but  happily.  His  last  days  were  a  gradual  withdrawing 
of  the  impassioned  mind  to  other  regions  than  those  of  earth ;  a  process 
of  gentle  detachment  was  going  forward  through  all  those  months 
preceding  the  end,  and  to  have  seen  that  great  and  vital  spirit  hovering 
between  the  two  worlds,  now  touching  the  face  of  him  who  sat  there 
patiently  waiting  with  something  of  the  old  charm,  now  withdrawing  it¬ 
self,  leaving  a  sense  of  darkness,  as  if  a  veil  had  fallen  over  the  noble 
countenance,  was  to  have  witnessed  the  supreme  mystery.  This 
scarcely  seemed  like  death,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the 
term,  for  no  outward  physical  decay  accompanied  it.  Was  it  not, 
rather,  a  kind  of  translation  } 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  six, 
that  I  first  saw  MacDowell.  I  had  accompanied  my  sister,  who 
was  making  a  bas-relief  portrait  of  him  at  the  time,  to  his  home.  The 
room  which  we  entered  was  flooded  with  sunlight.  The  tops  of  some 
trees  in  a  nearby  street,  all  covered  with  tender  green  leaves,  could  be 
seen  through  the  windows.  They  danced  constantly,  seeming  to  tell 
of  a  happiness  without  end.  And  their  message  had  entered  that 
room!  Never  have  I  seen  an  apartment  so  essentially  radiant! 

The  musician  sat  there  in  his  invalid  chair,  in  his  clothes  of  soft 
white  flannel,  childlike,  wondering,  very  beautiful,  with  the  naive 
simplicity  which  had  ever  characterized  him ;  while  coming  and  going, 
in  and  out  of  the  apartment,  as  her  duties  summoned  her,  was  the 
musician’s  devoted  and  heroic  wife.  She  approached,  and  he  turned 
toward  her  with  a  movement  of  which  it  were  a  profanation  to  speak, 
save  that  that  which  is  most  beautiful  is  ever  most  open.  He  lifted 
to  her  eyes  in  which  there  was  a  look  of  steadfast  luminous  trust  such 
as  I  have  never  seen  on  any  other  human  countenance. 
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“cold  wood  road,”  back  of  macdowell’s 

LOG  CABIN  AT  HILL  CREST,  PETER- 
BORO,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  GARDEN  AT  “hILL 
CREST,”  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ESTATE  OF 
THE  LATE  EDWARD  MACDOWELL. 


FRONT  AND  BACK  VIEW  OF  THE  FIRST 
STUDIO  BUILT  ON  THE  MACDOVVELL  ESTATE. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  EDWARD  MACDOWELL 


Mrs.  MacDowell  directed  our  attention  to  a  sketch  of  Liszt  which 
was  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  MacDowell  seemed  to  recall  making 
the  drawing.  He  began  to  speak,  a  little  hesitatingly,  but  not  in  the 
least  incoherently.  He  told  of  the  finding  of  water  with  a  willow 
wand  on  his  farm  in  Peterboro,  New  Hampshire, — a  favorite  story; 
he  told  of  a  rattlesnake  which,  when  a  burglar  entered  the  house  of 
its  sleeping  master,  rattled  for  the  police.  A  humorous  gleam  deep¬ 
ened  the  boyish  blue  of  his  eyes.  But  once  in  a  while  he  looked  in  a 
puzzled  way  at  the  artist. 

That  the  sitting  might  not  fatigue  him,  a  game  of  dominoes  was 
begun,  and  the  infinite  sensitiveness  with  wmch  he  lifted  and  laid 
down  the  bits  of  ivory  revealed  the  musician.  One  seeing  him  for  the 
first  time  and  unaware  of  his  history,  could  not  have  doubted  what 
he  was. 

As  he  sat  there  I  fell  to  studying  him.  Surely  long  years  of  musi¬ 
cal  creativeness  had  added  something  to  the  actual  modeling  of 
the  face,  so  that  now,  when  the  poor  mind  was  bewildered  and 
deranged,  the  suggestion  of  creative  distinction  did  not  vanish.  It 
was  this  fact  of  the  rare  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  face  remain¬ 
ing  intact,  while  into  the  eyes  flashed  at  moments  a  fleeting  percep¬ 
tion  that  something  had  befallen  him  which  he  could  not  understand, 
it  was  this  union  of  the  outward  form  which  retained  its  dignity, 
with  the  confusion  of  the  inward  forces,  that  made  MacDowell,  at 
this  time,  a  most  tragically  symbolic  figure.  The  whole  problem 
of  the  soul  and  its  struggle  for  attainment  was  there. 

Though  the  text  placed  on  the  bas-relief,  “Night  Has  Fallen  on 
a  Day  of  Deeds,”  is  from  one  of  his  own  poems  and  the  third  move¬ 
ment  of  the  “Sonata  Tragica,”  where  downfall,  complete  and  awful, 
is  represented  following  close  on  the  heels  of  triumph,  though  this 
passage  was  selected  by  the  composer  himself  to  be  inscribed  on  this 
last  portrait,  it  is  certain  that  he  understood  but  vaguely  what  had 
happened  him. 

The  dominoes  were  removed,  and  we  left  him  fallen  into  a  light 
sleep.  By  his  hands  the  last  inspired  note  had  been  written.  He 
was  quiet  now,  “weighted  down  with  the  blissful  sense  of  beauty 
it  had  been  his  glad  lot  to  express.”  Now,  surely,  he  could  rest — 
rest  with  his  wearied,  triumphant  hands  on  his  lap.  For  “Night  had 
fallen  on  aMay^of  deeds, ”and  after  night  comes  always  the  morning! 

Though  in  articles  concerning  Edward  MacDowell,  brief 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  “Peterboro  idea,”  no  account 
has  been  given  the  public  of  the  actual  working  out  of  this  dream 
of  the  great  American  composer.  AVhatever  influences  the  art  of  a 
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country,  influences  in  the  most  intimate  sense  its  civilization,  and 
certainly  few  people  are  aware  that  MacDowell’s  plan  now  proved 
practical  beyond  question  is  one  of  national  importance.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  and  touching  that  it  originated  in  the  dreamy  heart  of  a  great 
poet,  and  more  touching  still  that  it  is  being  carried  to  its  noble  ful¬ 
filment  through  the  devotion  of  his  wife. 

It  was  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  that  the  young 
music-maker,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  first  came  to  Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire,  and  their  settling  in  this  particular  hamlet,  we  are 
told,  was  mere  fortunate  chance,  for  Peterboro,  with  its  population 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  souls,  is  but  seven  hours  from  New 
York  and  three  from  Boston,  and  is  thus  almost  ideally  situated. 

With  the  memory  of  the  royal  forest  of  Wiesbaden  still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  the  forest  that  so  potently  colored  much  of  his  earlier  composi¬ 
tion,  MacDowell  searched  for  a  country  similarly  wooded  and  mysteri¬ 
ous,  though  at  the  same  time  he  craved  a  country  that  was  practically 
untouched.  And  at  Peterboro  he  found  it.  An  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
house  was  to  be  had  for  the  summer  for  a  merely  nominal  rent,  and 
in  this  the  young  couple  settled.  For  three  succeeding  years  we  see 
MacDowell,  sensitively  alive  as  always  to  every  phase  of  beauty, 
drinking  in  with  peculiar  eagerness  the  wistful  and  suggestive  beauty 
of  tliis  new-old  land.  Day  after  day,  with  gun  on  shoulder,  he  scoured 
its  wooded  roads,  many  of  them  unused  for  half  a  century;  up  and 
down  every  stream  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  he  hunted,  an  im¬ 
mortal  child,  lured  forward  not  so  much  by  his  interest  in  sport  as  by 
his  keen  joy  in  the  beauty  he  discovered. 

“The  spirit  of  the  hills  is  action;  that  of  the  lowlands  repose,” 
and  here  were  certainly  rests  and  high  notes  of  rural  activity  enough 
to  set  the  composer’s  heart  leaping  and  fill  his  soul  with  melodies 
clamorous  to  be  written.  But  upon  the  more  distant  hills  an  un¬ 
natural  quiet  had  fallen,  for  with  the  advent  in  the  valley  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  mills,  many  homes  had  been  forsaken,  and  numerous  in 
those  days,  especially  upon  the  Temple  hills,  were  the  deserted 
farms.  These  always  exerted  a  powerful  effect  upon  MacDowell’s 
imagination. 

On  these  long  golden  strolls  of  his,  if  he  chanced  upon  a  carpet  of 
tansy,  it  meant  that  it  had  spread  from  a  certain  spot  of  greenery 
outside  a  kitchen  door.  And,  sure  enough,  if  he  looked  about  a  bit, 
th(‘  inevitable  deserted  cellar  was  disclosed,  overgrown  with  brambles, 
given  over  utterly  to  those  staunch  and  persistent  householders, 
vines  and  scanty  phlox,  with  the  sentinel  lilac  bush  still  flowering 
delicately  beside  the  gate,  defender  to  the  last  of  the  tradition  of 
human  occupancy.  A  bit  of  a  child’s  broken  mug,  the  torn  scrap 
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of  a  woman’s  gown,  surely  here  was  subject  matter  to  his  hand,  and 
though  he  looked  the  world  through,  he  could  find  no  truer.  So  he 
celebrates  the  country  in  his  music.  The  low  discreet  curves  of  her 
hills,  the  mystery  of  her  forests,  the  freshness  of  her  flowers,  ladies’- 
ear-drops,  butter-an’-eggs,  golden  rod  and  asters,  of  all  these  he  sings 
in  his  “Woodland  Sketches”  and  “New  England  Idyls.”  And  the 
land,  like  something  sentient,  seemed  to  recognize  the  coming  of  its 
poet  and  to  give  to  him  through  every  leaf  and  flower  and  tree  the 
message  of  its  intrinsic  beauty. 

The  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six  saw  the  purchase 
of  the  present  home  at  “Hill  Crest,”  a  tiny  homely  farmhouse. 
It  was  then  so  ugly,  we  are  told,  that  the  composer’s  heart 
sickened  at  the  mere  thought  of  living  there.  But  the  outlook  from 
its  doorstone  was  noble,  few  braver  in  all  the  countryside,  and  little 
by  little,  through  dint  of  a  woman’s  love  and  planning,  wide  porches 
were  added  and  also  a  music  room  where  no  sound  of  domestic  life 
could  penetrate.  And  there  he  worked  at  peace. 

I  wish  I  could  adequately  describe  this  unique  room.  But  of 
little  avail  to  mention  its  walls  of  dull  gold,  peopled  richly  with  books, 
its  votive  wreath  suspended  by  ribbons  and  still  breathing  from  among 
its  dried  leaves  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  or  the  composer’s 
favorite  picture,  an  enlargement  of  Diirer’s  “The  Knight,  Death  and 
the  Devil,”  which  hangs  over  the  mantel.  The  charm  that  lingers 
here  baffles  description,  and  though  one  is  conscious  of  the  same 
moving  influences  abroad  on  the  hill  slopes  and  under  the  trees  that 
he  loved,  it  is  only  in  this  room  and  again  in  the  log  cabin  where  he 
did  most  of  his  composing  that  the  step  falters  and  the  Biblical  in¬ 
junction  comes  forcibly  to  mind,  “Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.” 

At  the  side  of  the  house  is  the  garden,  enclosed  in  crumbling 
walls,  radiant  with  old-fashioned  flowers,  with  its  sun  dial  and  its. 
quaint  Oriental  lantern  of  stone,  which  is  supposed  to  ward  off  evil 
spirits.  It  is  best  described  in  MacDowell’s  own  little  song: 

“  Sweet  alyssum,  moss-grown  stair. 

Rows  of  roses,  larkspur  fair. 

All  old  posies,  tokens  rare 
Of  love  undying  linger  there.” 

When  I  first  saw  the  garden  the  month  was  June  and  it  was  blue 
with  larkspur,  filling  it  like  a  mist  and  repeating  the  blue  of  the 
mountain  beyond. 

Able  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  compose  in  conditions  which 
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shut  out  disturbing  outside  influences,  MacDowell  soon  realized 
what  a  haven  of  rest  this  country  was  to  him  and  of  what  incalculable 
benefit  to  his  work.  A  poor  man  all  his  life  long,  every  improvement 
about  the  place  meant  sacrifice  of  much  that  he  would  otherwise 
have  liked  in  the  way  of  travel  and  books.  Nevertheless,  “Hill 
Crest”  is  excellently  appointed,  a  truly  beautiful  estate,  and  he  loved 
it  in  proportion  to  what  it  had  cost  him.  Therefore,  as  the  years 
went  on,  we  find  him  recoiling  from  the  knowledge  that  strangers 
would  one  day  dwell  therein,  perhaps  people  with  little  love  for  the 
things  he  cared  for  most. 

IT  WAS  at  this  time  that  MacDowell  first  began  to  think  that  the 
estate  might  be  used  in  some  way  to  benefit  his  fellow  artists, 
not  only  musicians,  but  those  working  in  the  sister  arts.  But 
the  fact  that  money  would  be  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  such 
plan  made  it  seem  absolutely  impossible  of  fulfilment.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  his  unhappiness  on  this  point  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  He  spoke  of  it  incessantly,  and  the  winter  preceding 
the  spring  in  which  he  was  taken  ill,  when  he  came  with  his  wife  to 
“Hill  Crest”  for  two  weeks,  the  matter  was  again  and  again  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  the  holiday  season  and  they  were  quite  by  themselves, 
Mrs.  MacDowell  doing  the  cooking  and  Mr.  MacDowell  bringing 
in  great  armfuls  of  wood  to  heap  on  the  open  fires.  But  another 
flame  was  alight  in  him  and  for  the  feeding  of  this  flame  there  was 
apparently  no  fuel.  At  the  same  time,  though  the  practical  means 
were  lacking  for  the  development  of  the  plan,  theoretically,  it  seemed 
much  more  feasible,  perhaps  because  he  had  meanwhile  become 
actively  interested  in  a  project  for  an  American  Academy  at  Rome. 
This,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  a  plan  for  four-year  scholarships  to  be  given 
to  a  limited  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  arts,  conditions  to  be  arranged 
to  suit  the  respective  arts.  Back  of  all  this,  however,  was  the  idea 
of  the  inestimable  value  to  the  different  workers  of  being  able  to  live 
for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  each  year  under  the  same  roof 
with  students  in  the  other  arts.  On  this  point  MacDowell  laid  par¬ 
ticular  stress.  His  plan  for  the  music  students  was  that  they  should 
remain  in  Rome  for  four  months  in  the  year,  absorbing  something 
of  all  the  arts,  then  each  student  was  to  go  where  it  might  seem  wisest 
for  the  development  of  his  own  individual  art.  With  the  rapid 
changes  in  civilization  this  by  no  means  would  imply  his  remaining 
in  Europe  for  four  years.  It  might  just  as  well  mean  his  going  to 
Asia  or  Africa,  but  above  all,  he  felt  the  crying  necessity  that  during 
this  period  the  student  should  return  to  his  own  country  that  he  might 
see  here  our  own  growth  in  the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
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The  possibility  of  the  place  at  Peterboro  becoming  a  miniature 
reproduction  of  the  same  scheme  came  to  him  quite  suddenly.  Here 
for  a  few  months  each  year  students  of  all  the  arts  might  work  in 
exceptionally  favorable  conditions.  From  the  moment  of  its  incep¬ 
tion  this  idea  took  possession  of  him.  This  was  when  his  mind  was 
perfectly  normal,  and  it  was  a  curious  and  pathetic  thing  that  as  the 
cloud  came  over  his  brain,  the  lack  of  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
dream  was  the  one  thing  that  actually  troubled  him,  until  we  can 
well  understand  that  his  wife  was  almost  distracted  with  her  wish  to 
relieve  him  of  so  great  an  unhappiness. 

One  day  he  had  fretted  incessantly  over  the  same  old  question, 
and  early  the  following  morning  he  rose  and  came  over  to  where 
Mrs.  MacDowell  was  resting.  “You  have  always  done  everything 
I  ever  wanted  you  to,”  he  said  to  her.  “Can’t  you  do  this.^^”  He 
was  strangely  excited  and  she  realized  the  danger  of  this  condition 
to  him.  So  she  gave  him  her  word  to  think  out  a  solution.  Then 
it  was  that  she  realized  that  the  estate  could  be  given  to  an  organization 
pledged  to  try  to  carry  out  in  future  the  artistic  ideals  of  Edward  Mac¬ 
Dowell.  The  place  legally  belonged  to  her.  Years  before,  by  way 
of  a  surprise,  a  deed  to  it  had  been  made  out  in  her  name.  Therefore, 
she  was  free  to  act  and  the  next  morning  she  went  to  Mr.  MacDowell 
with  her  plan,  which  he  received  with  touching  delight. 

The  modest  beginning  of  the  MacDowell  Association  already 
was  in  existence,  and  later  on,  with  eight  members  chosen  from  this 
club,  eight  members  from  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  and  four  resident 
representatives  from  Peterboro,  an  association  of  trustees  was  formed 
which  held  in  charge  the  MacDowell  Memorial  funds. 

Through  the  succeeding  summer,  while  the  haze  over  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  mind  deepened,  his  wife  took  up  the  work  she  had  set  herself. 
For  years  her  every  hope  had  been  centered  upon  him,  his  music, 
his  career,  but  now,  while  he  patiently  waited  the  end,  she  found 
time  from  her  care  of  him  to  think  of  these  other  workers.  To  carry 
out  his  wishes  and  to  establish  a  living  memorial  to  him,  this  was 
her  aim. 

The  same  year  saw  the  purchase  and  transformation  of  the 
“Lower  MacDowell  House,”  as  it  is  called, — a  commodious  struc¬ 
ture  set  squarely  on  the  lower  road  leading  to  the  village.  During 
the  summer  months  under  this  hospitable  roof  is  lodged  a  household 
of  artists.  Musicians,  sculptors,  writers  were  there  during  the  past 
summer,  and  over  the  fire  of  an  evening  it  can  be  well  imagined  that 
discussions  ran  high  on  the  subject  of  the  different  arts,  and  that 
there  was  demonstrated  something  of  that  unity  of  which]  MacDowell 
dreamed. 
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The  place  is  not  open  to  amateurs,  though  exception,  in  this 
respect,  is  made  in  favor  of  MacDowell’s  own  students.  These, 
even  though  they  may  not  come  up  to  the  standard  which  is 
held  in  regard  to  work,  will  be  accepted  as  valuable  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  because  of  their  understanding  of  MacDowelFs  ideals.  Peter- 
boro,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  the  student  who  still  requires  the 
supervision  of  a  master.  It  is  rather  a  place  where  a  serious  artist 
may  come  and  hope  to  accomplish  whatever  work  he  has  in  hand. 

For  the  present,  nominally,  the  choice  of  applicants  rests  with 
Mrs.  MacDowell,  though  practically  she  is  merely  the  instrument 
for  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  trustees  the  names  of  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  the  place.  In  future,  when 
the  organization  is  running  on  a  more  extensive  basis,  necessarily 
there  will  have  to  be  a  committee  on  selection. 

Of  the  studios  which  the  plan  embraces,  one  is  already  built  and 
was  occupied  for  work  during  the  past  summer,  while  another,  the 
“Barnard,”  so  called  for  a  group  of  Barnard  girls  who  contributed 
to  its  construction,  is  practically  completed. 

Placed  well  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  each  other,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  studios  will  soon  be  built  to  en¬ 
able  each  artist  to  be  supplied  with  his  private  workshop.  With 
living  accommodations  at  the  “Lower  House”  for  six  people  and  at 
“Hill  Crest”  for  five  more,  with,  say,  a  small  colony  of  men  who,  it 
is  planned,  will  occupy  a  group  of  studios,  lodging  in  one  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  this  should  be  by  no  means  impossible  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  planned  that  the  colony  of  workers  shall 
never  exceed  fifteen  in  number. 

Mrs.  MacDowell,  by  reason  of  her  long  life  with  a  musician,  is 
canny  in  unusual  ways,  and  no  one  recognizes  as  fully  as  she  does 
the  necessity  for  respecting  the  “crotchets  of  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.”  Of  what  use  to  plague  the  creative  worker  with  small  lacks 
and  inharmonies,  which  a  little  foresight  could  obviate  ?  If  he  or 
she  goes  to  the  work  of  the  day  in  an  irritable  frame  of  mind,  the 
artistic  powers  are  proportionately  diminished.  Therefore,  every¬ 
thing  is  planned  for  the  worker’s  comfort.  Breakfast  and  dinner 
are  served  at  the  “Lower  House,”  but  luncheon,  in  future,  will  be  an 
individual  affair,  and  every  worker  will  be  provided  with  a  well- 
stocked  basket,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  supplemented  by  stores 
kept  at  the  separate  studios.  Thus  there  will  be  no  interruption 
of  the  artist’s  work  or  of  his  often  more  valuable  dreaming. 

For  all  these  privileges  those  who  work  here  pay  a  board  such  as 
is  charged  at  any  quiet  summer  resort,  and  for  the  rest  the  interest 
received  from  the  endowment  fund  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  wages  of 
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the  farmer  who  keeps  the  place,  the  salary  of  the  housekeeper  at  the 
“Lower  House,”  the  taxes  and  repairs.  Much  of  the  money  so  far 
expended  in  developing  the  place  has  come  out  of  Mrs.  MacDowell’s 
private  means,  but  an  additional  endowment  fund  is  necessary,  and 
already  plans  are  in  preparation  for  the  giving  of  a  unique  festival 
next  season,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  some  of  these  funds  may 
be  raised,  for  additional  roads,  a  swimming  pool  among  the  trees  and 
an  amphitheater  where  representations  in  the  different  arts  can  be 
given. 

There  is  no  lack  of  space.  The  estate  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  acres,  embracing  extensive  forests  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  great  age.  These  patriarchal  trees  grow  in  vast  numbers, 
adjoining  groves  of  younger  trees.  And  standing  in  these  green  sun- 
splashed  aisles  of  pine  where  the  stillness  is  broken  only  by  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  a  cone,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  village  of  Peterboro 
lies  but  a  mile  away. 

Out  of  a  summer  of  poetic  memories,  one  scene  in  particular 
stands  out  from  all  the  others.  It  is  of  the  garden  at  “Hill  Crest” 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  where  we  had  all  gathered,  as  was  our  custom, 
for  the  five  o’clock  tea  drinking.  While  the  shadows  lengthened 
we  talked  earnestly,  but  whether  it  was  the  hour  or  the  marvel  of  the 
sky  where  floated  sunset  clouds  of  incredible  amethystine  tints, 
gradually  our  conversation  ceased.  And  suddenly  from  the  distant 
hills,  all  wrapped  in  mist,  came  a  moving  current  of  freshness.  Across 
the  intervening  fields  the  message  of  Monadnock  was  borne,  and  as 
though  answering,  the  guardian  poplars  beside  the  gate  responded 
with  stately  genuflections.  The  Rest  of  the  Great  Spirit  brooded 
over  the  garden,  the  silent  guests,  and  perhaps  reached  him  who 
slept  out  there  upon  the  hills,  telling  him  that  the  dream  dearest  to 
him  in  life  was  now  an  actuality. 

So  let  us  leave  him  on  his  windswept  summit,  on  that  site  of  com¬ 
manding  beauty  within  sound  of  golf  players,  old  friends  with  whom 
he  played  in  other  days,  who  find  nothing  sad  in  the  proximity  of  his 
resting  place,  but  rather  love  the  thought  of  it.  Let  us  leave  him, 
knowing  that  he  has  attained  at  last, 

“A  house  of  dreams  untold. 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  treetops 
And  faces  the  setting  sun.” 
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Editor’s  Note: — The  following  article  upon  the  native  woods  of  America  and  the 
Craftsman  method  of  finishing  them  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  The  Craftsman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  from  a  volume  just  off  the  press,  called  “Craftsman  Homes.’’  Our  object 
in  publishing  a  part  of  this  article  in  The  Craftsman  Magazine  is  because  we  feel  that  it 
answers  so  many  questions  which  are  being  daily  sent  to  us  by  our  subscribers  upon  the  value, 
beauty  and  finish  of  American  woods — a  subject  which  up  to  the  present  time  seems  never 
to  have  been  treated,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  book  or  magazine. 

N  CONSIDERING  the  relative  value  of  our  native 
woods  for  interior  woodwork,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
first  place  to  the  American  white  oak,  which  possesses 
not  only  strength  of  fiber  and  beauty  of  color  and 
markings,  but  great  durability,  as  its  sturdiness  and 
the  hardness  of  its  texture  enable  it  to  withstand 
almost  any  amount  of  wear.  In  this  respect  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  other  woods,  such  as  chestnut,  ash  and  elm,  which 
we  have  scheduled  as  being  in  the  same  general  class  of  open-tex¬ 
tured,  strong-fibered  woods;  although  these,  under  the  right  treat¬ 
ment,  possess  a  color  quality  finer  than  that  of  oak,  in  that  they  show 
a  greater  degree  of  that  mellow  radiance  which  counts  so  much  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  room.  This  is  especially  true  of  chestnut,  which 
is  so  rich  in  color  that  it  fairly  glows. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  oak  in  this  country,  but  of  these  the 
white  oak  is  by  far  the  most  desirable,  both  for  cabinetmaking  and 
for  interior  woodwork.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  deep,  ripened 
color  it  takes  on  under  the  process  we  use  for  finishing  it, — a  process 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  age  and  mellowness  without  in  any 
way  altering  the  character  of  the  wood.  We  refer  to  the  fuming  with 
ammonia,  which  is  described  at  length  in  “Craftsman  Homes.” 
The  fact  that  ammonia  fumes  will  darken  new  oak  was  discovered 
by  accident.  Some  oak  boards  stored  in  a  stable  in  England  were 
found  after  a  time  to  have  taken  on  a  beautiful  mellow  brown  tone 
and  on  investigation  this  change  in  color  was  discovered  to  be  due 
to  the  ammonia  fumes  that  naturally  are  present  in  stables.  The 
reason  for  this  effect  was  at  first  unknown  and,  to  the  best  of  our 
belief,  it  was  not  discovered  until  the  experiments  with  fuming  made 
in  The  Craftsman  Workshops  established  the  fact  that  the  darkening 
of  the  wood  was  due  to  the  chemical  affinity  existing  between  am¬ 
monia  and  tannic  acid,  of  which  there  is  a  large  percentage  present 
in  white  oak. 

The  fuming  boxes  in  the  Craftsman  Workshops  are  of  tarred  can¬ 
vas  stretched  tightly  over  large  light  wooden  frames  which  are  padded 
heavily  around  the  bottom  so  that  no  air  can  creep  in  between  the 
box  and  the  floor.  The  box  is  drawn  to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a 
rope  and  pulley;  the  furniture  is  piled  directly  below,  and  shallow 
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dishes  are  set  around  the  edges  inside  the  line  that  marks  the  limits 
of  the  compartment.  The  box  is  then  lowered  almost  to  the  floor; 
very  strong  aqua  ammonia  (twenty-six  per  cent.)  is  quickly  poured 
into  the  dishes  and  the  box  dropped  at  once  to  the  floor.  The  strength 
of  the  ammonia  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  appreciated  when  one 
remembers  that  the  ordinary  ammonia  retailed  for  household  use  is 
about  five  per  cent. 

Of  course,  for  fuming  interior  woodwork,  the  air-tight  compart¬ 
ment  is  hardly  practicable;  but  a  fairly  good  substitute  for  it  may 
be  obtained  by  shutting  up  the  room  in  which  the  woodwork  is  to 
be  fumed,  stuffing  up  all  the  crevices  as  if  for  fumigating  with  sulphur 
and  then  setting  around  on  the  floor  a  liberal  number  of  dishes  into 
which  the  ammonia  is  poured  last  of  all.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  person  pouring  the  ammonia  should  get  out  of  the  room 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  fumes  are  released. 

Another  way  of  treating  oak  with  ammonia  is  to  brush  the  liquid 
directly  on  the  wood,  but  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  fumes  this  is 
not  a  very  comfortable  process  for  the  worker  and  it  is  rather  less 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  The  ammonia  being  in  the  nature  of  water, 
it  naturally  raises  the  grain  of  the  wood.  Therefore,  after  the  appli¬ 
cation,  it  should  be  allowed  to  dry  over  night  and  the  grain  carefully 
sandpapered  down  the  next  day.  As  this  is  apt  to  leave  the  color 
somewhat  uneven,  the  wood  should  again  be  brushed  over  with  the 
ammonia  and  sandpapered  a  second  time  after  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
This  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  grain  is  by  no  means  undesirable, 
for  the  wood  has  a  much  more  beautiful  surface  after  all  the  loose 
grain  has  been  raised  and  then  sandpapered  off.  Where  paint  or 
varnish  is  used  there  is  no  necessity  for  getting  rid  of  the  grain,  as 
it  is  held  down  by  them.  But  with  our  finish,  which  leaves  the  wood 
very  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  best  to  dispose  of  the  loose  grain 
once  for  all  and  obtain  a  natural  surface  that  will  remain  smooth. 

WE  FIND  the  finest  white  oak  in  the  Middle  West  and  South¬ 
west,  especially  in  Indiana,  which  has  furnished  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  best  grade  of  this  valuable  wood.  Like  so  many 
of  our  natural  resources,  the  once  bountiful  supply  of  our  white  oak 
has  been  so  depleted  by  reckless  use  that  it  is  probable  that  ten  or 
fifteen  years  more  will  see  the  end  of  quartered  oak,  and  possibly  of 
the  best  grades  of  plain-sawn  oak  as  well.  The  popularity  of  quarter- 
sawn  oak, — a  very  wasteful  process  of  manufacture, — is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  rapid  depletion  of  our  oak  forests.  The  trunk  is  first  cut 
into  quarters  and  then  each  quarter  is  sawn  diagonally  from  the  outside 
to  the  center,  naturally  making  the  boards  narrower  and  increasing 
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the  waste.  There  is  some  hope  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  great 
stretches  of  oak  timberland  are  now  being  reforested  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  at  best  it  will  be  a  generation  or  two  before  these  slow- 
growing  trees  are  large  enough  to  furnish  the  best  quality  of  lumber. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  greater  durability  of  quarter-sawn 
oak  for  uses  which  demand  hard  wear  and  also  where  the  finer  effects 
are  desired,  as  in  furniture,  but  for  interior  woodwork  plain-sawn 
oak  is  not  only  much  less  expensive  than  quarter-sawn  but  is  quite 
as  desirable  in  every  way.  The  markings  are  stronger  and  more 
interesting,  the  difference  between  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  grain 
is  better  defined,  and  the  openness  of  texture  gives  the  wood  a  mel¬ 
lower  color  quality  than  it  has  when  quarter-sawn.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  quarter-sawn  oak  is  the  presence  of  the  glassy  rays, 
— technically  called  medullary  rays, — which  bind  the  perpendicular 
fibers  together  and  give  the  oak  tree  its  amazing  strength.  In  quarter¬ 
sawing,  the  cut  is  made  parallel  with  these  medullary  rays  instead  of 
across  them,  as  is  done  in  straight  sawing,  so  that  they  show  promi¬ 
nently,  forming  the  peculiar  wavy  lines  that  distinguish  quarter-sawn 
oak.  The  preservation  of  the  binding  properties  of  these  rays  gives 
remarkable  structural  strength  to  the  wood,  which  is  much  less  liable 
to  crack,  check  or  warp  than  when  it  is  plain-sawn.  This,  of  course, 
makes  a  difference  when  it  comes  to  making  large  panels,  table  tops, 
or  anything  else  that  shows  a  large  plain  surface,  and  for  these  uses 
quarter-sawn  oak  is  preferable  merely  because  it  “stands”  better. 
But  for  the  woodwork  of  a  room,  we  much  prefer  the  plain-sawn 
oak  on  account  of  its  friendliness  and  the  delightful  play  of  light  and 
shade  that  is  given  by  the  boldness  and  color  variation  of  the  grain. 
When  quarter-sawn  oak  is  used  for  large  stretches  of  woodwork, 
the  effect  is  duller  and  more  austere  because  the  color  of  the  wood  is 
colder  and  more  uniform  and  it  shows  a  much  harder  and  closer 
texture. 

Next  in  rank  to  oak  for  use  in  large  rooms  comes  chestnut,  which 
is  equally  attractive  in  fiber  and  markings,  has  a  color  quality  that  is 
even  better,  and  is  plentiful,  easily  obtained  and  very  reasonable  as 
to  cost.  While  it  lacks  something  of  the  stateliness  and  durability 
of  oak,  chestnut  is  even  more  friendly  because  of  the  mellowness  and 
richness  of  its  color,  which  under  very  simple  treatment  takes  on  a 
luminous  quality.  Chestnut  takes  even  more  kindly  than  oak  to 
the  fuming  process,  because  it  contains  a  greater  percentage  of  tannin 
and  the  texture  of  the  wood  itself  is  softer  and  more  open.  But  unless 
a  deep  tone  of  brown  is  desired,  fuming  may  be  dispensed  with, 
because  the  wood  is  so  much  richer  in  the  elements  from  which  color 
can  be  produced  that  a  delightful  effect  may  be  obtained  merely  by 
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applying  a  light  stain  of  nut  brown  or  soft  gray,  under  which  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood  appears  as  an  undertone.  The  staining 
is  very  easy  to  do,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have  only  a  very  little 
color  in  each  coat,  because  the  wood  takes  the  stain  so  readily  that  a 
mere  trifle  of  superfluous  color  will  give  a  thick  muddy  effect  that 
destroys  the  clear  luminous  quality  which  is  its  chief  charm.  In  the 
case  of  our  Craftsman  houses,  we  find  it  easier  to  fume  chestnut 
woodwork  than  to  stain  it,  and  this  process  is  the  more  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  because  chestnut  takes  the  fumes  of  ammonia  very  quickly 
and  easily.  Also  because  of  this,  the  ammonia  should  never  be 
brushed  directly  on  the  wood,  which  is  so  porous  that  the  moisture 
is  sure  to  raise  the  grain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  amount  of  sanding 
required  to  smooth  it  down  again  destroys  the  natural  surface.  One 
great  advantage  of  chestnut, — aside  from  its  charm  of  color,  texture 
and  markings, — is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  work,  stays  in  place  readily 
and  is  so  easy  to  dry  that  the  chances  of  getting  thoroughly  dry  lumber 
are  much  greater  than  they  would  be  if  oak  were  used. 

Next  to  chestnut,  in  our  opinion,  comes  rock  elm, — a  wood  that 
is  fairly  abundant,  not  expensive,  and  easily  obtainable, 
especially  in  the  East.  Rock  elm  is  not  affected  by  the  fumes 
of  ammonia  and,  so  far  as  our  experiments  go,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  obtain  the  right  color  effect  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  get  a  good  color,  this  wood  has  to  be  stained.  The 
colors  which  are  most  in  harmony  with  its  natural  color  are  brown, 
green  and  gray,  particularly  in  the  lighter  shades.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  peculiarity  of  rock  elm  is  its  jagged  or  feathery  grain.  Also  the 
difference  in  color  between  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  tne  wood  is  very 
marked,  giving,  under  the  right  treatment,  a  charming  variation  in  the 
color.  If  one  has  the  patience  to  experiment  with  stains  on  small 
pieces  of  rock  elm,  some  unexpectedly  good  effects  may  be  obtained. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  stain  is  light  enough  to  show 
merely  as  an  overtone  that  modifies  the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  as 
the  interplay  of  colors  in  the  grain  is  hidden  by  too  strong  a  surface 
tone.  Elm  is  excellent  for  interior  woodwork  where  the  color  effect 
desired  is  lighter  than  that  given  by  either  oak  or  chestnut  and  also 
it  is  hard  enough  to  make  pretty  good  furniture.  This  last  is  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage,  especially  in  a  room  containing  many  built-in  pieces 
which  naturally  form  a  part  of  the  woodwork. 

Brown  ash  comes  into  the  same  class  with  rock  elm,  as  it  is  good 
for  furniture  as  well  as  interior  woodwork.  It  has  a  texture  and  color 
very  similar  to  elm  and  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  with  a  very 
light  stain  of  either  brown,  gray  or  green,  all  of  which  blend  per- 
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fectly  with  the  color  quality  inherent  in  the  wood.  Unfortunately, 
however,  brown  ash  is  no  longer  plentiful,  having  been  wasted  in  the 
same  reckless  way  that  we  have  wasted  other  excellent  woods.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  used  in  immense  quantities  for  making  cheap  furni¬ 
ture,  agricultural  implements  and  the  like,  and  as  it  was  used  not  only 
freely  but  wastefully,  the  supply  is  today  very  nearly  exhausted. 

In  buildings  where  it  seems  desirable  to  show  in  the  woodwork 
the  bold,  strikingly  artistic  effects  such  as  we  associate  with  Japanese 
woods,  we  can  heartily  recommend  cypress,  which  is  plentiful,  easily 
obtained  and  not  expensive.  For  bungalows,  mountain  camps,  sea¬ 
side  cottages,  country  clubs  and  the  like,  where  strong  and  somewhat 
unusual  effects  are  sought  for,  cypress  will  be  found  eminently  sat¬ 
isfactory,  as  it  is  strong  and  brilliant  as  to  markings  and  possesses 
most  interesting  possibilities  in  the  way  of  color.  Cypress  is  a  soft 
wood  belonging  to  the  pine  family  and  we  get  most  of  it  from  the 
cypress  swamps  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  very  like  the  famous 
Japanese  cypress,  which  gives  such  a  wonderful  charm  to  many  of  the 
Japanese  buildings  and  which  is  so  identified  with  the  Japanese  use 
of  woods.  Over  there  they  bury  it  for  a  time  in  order  to  get  the  color 
quality  that  is  most  desired, — a  soft  gray-brown  against  which  the 
markings  stand  out  strongly  and  show  varying  tones.  This  method, 
however,  did  not  seem  expedient  in  connection  with  our  own  use  of  the 
wood  and  after  long  experimenting  we  discovered  that  we  could  get 
much  the  same  effect  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid. 

This  process  is  very  simple,  as  it  is  merely  the  application  of  di¬ 
luted  sulphuric  acid  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  com¬ 
mercial  sulphuric  acid  should  be  used  rather  than  the  chemically  pure, 
as  the  former  is  much  cheaper  and  is  quite  as  good  for  this  purpose. 
Generally  speaking,  the  acid  should  be  reduced  with  water  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  part  of  acid  to  five  parts  of  water,  but  the  amount  of 
dilution  d^ends  largely  upon  the  temperature  in  which  the  work 
is  done.  (Conditions  are  best  when  the  thermometer  registers  seventy- 
five  degrees  or  more.  If  it  is  above  that,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  stand 
considerably  more  dilution  than  it  will  take  if  the  air  is  cooler.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  interior  woodwork,  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
room  at  exactly  the  right  temperature  by  means  of  artificial  heat,  but 
when  exterior  woodwork  or  shingles  are  given  the  sulphuric  acid 
treatment,  it  is  most  important  to  take  into  consideration  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  state  of  the  weather.  Exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
darkens  the  wood  so  swiftly  that  a  much  weaker  solution  is  required 
than  when  the  work  is  done  in  the  shade.  In  any  case,  it  is  best  to 
do  a  good  deal  of  experimenting  upon  small  pieces  of  wood  before 
attempting  to  put  the  acid  on  the  woodwork  itself,  as  it  is  only 
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by  this  means  that  the  exact  degree  of  strength  required  to  produce 
the  best  effect  can  be  determined.  After  the  application  of  the  acid 
the  wood  should  be  allowed  to  dry  perfectly  before  putting  on  the 
final  finish.  For  interior  woodwork  this  last  finish  is  given  by  apply¬ 
ing  one  or  two  coats  of  wax;  for  the  exterior,  one  or  two  coats  of  raw 
linseed  oil  may  be  used.  If  the  wood  threatens  to  become  too  dark 
under  the  action  of  the  acid,  the  burning  process  can  be  stopped  in¬ 
stantly  by  an  application  of  either  oil  or  wax,  so  that  the  degree  of 
corrosion  is  largely  under  the  control  of  the  worker.  A  white  hog’s- 
bristle  brush  should  be  used  for  applying  the  acid,  as  any  other  kind 
of  brush  would  be  eaten  up  within  a  short  time.  Also  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  getting  acid  on  the  face,  hands  or  clothing. 

All  cypress  woodwork,  whether  interior  or  exterior,  takes  stain 
well ;  and  if  staining  is  preferred  to  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment,  very 
good  effects  may  be  gained  in  this  way.  We  wish,  however,  to  repeat 
the  caution  against  using  too  strong  a  stain,  as  the  effect  is  always 
much  better  if  a  very  little  color  is  carried  on  in  each  coat.  We  can¬ 
not  too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  preliminary  experimenting  with 
small  pieces  of  wood  in  order  to  gain  the  best  color  effects,  and  we  also 
recommend  that  in  finishing  the  woodwork  of  the  room  itself  a  very 
light  color  be  put  on  at  first,  to  be  darkened  if  a  deeper  color  is  found 
necessary  to  give  the  desired  effect.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
color  which  may  be  considered  perfect  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood 
that  is  examined  closely  and  held  to  the  light,  may  prove  either  too 
strong  or  too  weak  when  it  is  seen  on  the  woodwork  as  a  whole.  Much 
of  the  effect  depends  upon  the  lighting  of  the  room,  and  therefore 
it  is  best  to  go  slowly  and  “work  up”  the  finish  of  the  woodwork 
until  exactly  the  right  effect  is  gained.  After  staining  cypress  wood¬ 
work  it  should  be  g-iven  either  a  coat  of  shellac  or  wax. 

CALIFORNIA  redwood,  when  used  for  interior  woodwork,  gives 
an  effect  as  interesting  as  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  cypress; 
but  redwood  does  not  respond  well  to  the  sulphuric  acid  treat¬ 
ment,  which  darkens  and  destroys  its  beautiful  cool  pinkish  tone. 
In  fact,  redwood  is  best  when  left  in  its  natural  state  and  rubbed 
down  with  wax,  as  it  then  keeps  in  its  purity  the  color  quality  that 
naturally  belongs  to  it.  Except  for  this  slight  finish  and  protection 
to  the  surface,  it  is  a  good  wood  to  let  alone,  as  either  oil  or  varnish 
give  it  a  hot  red  look  that  is  disquieting  to  live  with  and  does  not  har¬ 
monize  with  any  cool  tones  in  the  furniture;  stains  disguise  the  charm 
of  its  natural  color  and  the  chemical  treatment  brings  out  a  purplish 
tone  and  gives  a  darkened  and  rather  muddy  effect. 

While  hard  pine  is  fairly  plentiful  and  lends  itself  well  either  to 
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the  sulphuric  acid  treatment  or  to  simple  staining,  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  interior  woodwork,  as  it  costs  no  less  than  other  woods 
we  have  mentioned  and  is  less  interesting  in  color  and  grain.  But 
if  it  should  be  preferred,  we  would  suggest  that  it  be  treated  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  a  soft  gray  tone  to  the  softer  parts  of 
the  wood  and  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy  to  the  markings. 

In  considering  the  woods  that  are  most  desirable  for  woodwork 
in  rooms  where  light  colors  and  dainty  furnishings  are  used,  birch 
comes  first  on  the  list,  as  it  is  nearest  in  character  to  the  open-textured 
woods  we  have  just  described.  Of  the  several  varieties,  red  birch 
is  best  for  interior  woodwork.  It  is  easily  obtained  all  over  the  East, 
the  Middle  West  and  the  South  and  costs  considerably  less  than  the 
other  woods  we  have  mentioned.  When  left  in  its  natural  state  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  red  birch  makes  really  beautiful  interior 
woodwork,  as  the  acid  deepens  its  natural  color  and  gives  it  a  mellow¬ 
ness  that  is  as  fine  in  its  way  as  the  mellowness  produced  in  oak  or 
chestnut  by  fuming.  Some  such  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary, 
for  if  red  birch  is  left  in  its  natural  state,  its  color  fades  instead  of 
ripening,  so  that  it  gets  more  and  more  of  a  washed-out  look  as  time 
goes  on.  In  using  the  acid  on  birch  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  stronger 
solution  than  is  required  in  the  case  of  cypress:  one  part  of  acid  to 
three  parts  of  water  should  give  it  about  the  required  strength.  One 
advantage  of  birch  is  its  hardness,  for  after  the  acid  treatment  it 
needs  only  waxing  and  rubbing  to  give  it  the  final  finish.  The  good 
qualities  of  birch,  treated  in  this  way  and  used  for  interior  woodwork, 
are  very  little  known,  because  it  is  the  wood  which  has  been  used 
more  than  any  other  to  imitate  mahogany.  The  grain  of  birch  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  more  expensive  wood,  and  when  it  has  been 
given  a  red  water  stain  and  finished  with  shellac  and  varnish  it  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  mahogany  finished  in  the  modern  way, — 
which  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  rare  old  Spanish  ma¬ 
hogany  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Another  excellent  wood  for  use  in  a  room  that  should  have  com¬ 
paratively  fine  and  delicate  woodwork  is  maple,  which  either  can  be 
left  in  its  natural  color  or  finished  in  a  tone  of  clear  silver  gray.  As 
is  well  known,  the  natural  maple  takes  on  with  use  and  wear  a  tone 
of  clear  pale  yellow.  This  is  not  considered  generally  desirable,  but 
if  it  should  be  needed  to  complete  some  special  color  scheme,  it  can 
be  given  to  new  maple  by  the  careful  use  of  aqua  fortis,  which  should 
be  diluted  with  water  and  used  like  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  pre¬ 
cautions  should  be  observed  in  using  it,  as  it  is  a  strong  corrosive. 
Maple  is  generally  considered  much  more  beautiful  when  finished 
in  trie  gray  tone,  as  this  harmonizes  admirably  with  the  colors  most 
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often  used  in  a  daintily  furnished  room, — such  as  dull  blue,  old  rose, 
pale  straw  color,  reseda  green  and  old  ivory.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
obtain  this  gray  finish,  for  all  that  is  needed  is  to  brush  a  weak  solution 
of  iron  rust  on  the  wood.  This  solution  is  not  made  by  using  oxide  of 
iron, — which  is  commonly  but  erroneously  supposed  to  mean  the 
same  thing  as  iron  rust, — but  is  obtained  by  throwing  iron  filings, 
rusty  nails  or  any  small  pieces  of  iron  into  acid  vinegar  or  a  weak 
solution  of  acetic  acid.  After  a  couple  of  days  the  solution  should 
be  strained  off  and  diluted  with  water  until  it  is  of  the  strength  needed 
to  get  the  desired  color  upon  the  wood.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  this  treatment  to  experiment  first  with  small  pieces  of 
wood  before  the  solution  is  applied  to  the  woodwork  as  a  whole,  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  as  to  the  strength 
of  solution  needed  to  give  the  desired  effect.  The  color  does  not  show^ 
at  all  until  the  application  is  thoroughly  dry.  If  it  is  too  weak,  the 
wood  will  not  be  gray  enough,  and  if  it  is  too  strong,  it  will  be  dark 
and  muddy  looking,  sometimes  almost  black.  After  the  woodwork 
so  treated  is  perfectly  dry  and  has  been  carefully  sandpapered  with 
very  fine  sandpaper,  it  should  be  given  a  coat  of  thin  shellac  that  has 
been  slightly  darkened  by  putting  in  a  few  drops  of  black  aniline  (the 
kind  that  is  soluble  in  alcohol) ;  then  it  is  given  the  final  finish  by  rub¬ 
bing  with  wax.  These  are  the  only  methods  we  know  that  give  good 
results  on  maple.  We  have  tried  the  sulphuric  acid  treatment  upon 
this  wood,  but  have  not  found  it  satisfactory. 

Beech,  which  is  a  little  darker  than  maple  and  of  a  similar  tex¬ 
ture  and  grain,  is  equally  desirable  for  the  same  uses.  It  may  be 
treated  either  with  iron  rust  or  aqua  fortis,  following  the  same  direc¬ 
tions  given  in  the  case  of  maple. 

One  practical  detail  that  should  be  remembered  by  all  who  desire 
beautiful  woodwork  is  that  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
having  all  the  wood  thoroughly  kiln-dried.  Even  more  important 
is  the  necessity  of  having  the  house  free  from  dampness  before  the 
woodwork  is  put  in,  because  no  wood,  however  dry  and  well  seasoned, 
Avill  stand  against  the  dampness  of  a  newly  plastered  house.  In  fact, 
the  effect  upon  the  woodwork  in  such  a  case  is  almost  worse  than  when 
the  wood  itself  is  not  thoroughly  seasoned,  for  in  the  latter  case  it  will 
merely  shrink,  while  dampness  in  the  house  will  cause  it  to  swell  and 
bulge.  The  drying  of  wood  not  only  needs  close  attention  but  the 
aid  of  some  experienced  person,  as  kiln-dried  lumber  is  very  apt 
to  be  uneven,  and  there  is  need  of  very  careful  watching  while  the 
w  ood  is  in  the  kiln  to  insure  the  even  drying  of  all  the  boards. 

Another  thing  that  is  worth  watching  is  the  final  smoothing  of 
the  wood  before  it  is  put  into  place.  After  it  leaves  the  planing  ma- 
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chines  in  the  mill  it  has  to  be  made  still  smoother,  and  so  most  mills 
that  furnish  interior  trim  have  installed  sandpapering  machines. 
These  are  convenient  and  labor-saving,  but  give  a  result  that  is  very 
undesirable  for  fine  woodwork,  as  the  rotary  sanding  “fuzzes”  the 
grain  and,  under  the  light  finish  we  use,  it  is  apt  to  be  raised  and 
roughened  by  moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  This  does 
not  matter  when  the  woodwork  is  varnished,  because  the  varnish 
holds  it  down,  but  where  the  natural  surface  of  the  wood  is  preserved 
great  care  should  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  grain. 

In  connection  with  the  woodwork  in  a  house  it  is  necessary  to  give 
some  attention  to  the  floors,  which  come  into  close  relation  with  the 
treatment  of  the  walls.  The  best  wood  for  flooring  is  quartered  oak, 
which  all  lumber  merchants  keep  in  stock  in  narrow  widths,  tongued 
and  grooved.  We  find,  however,  that  a  more  interesting  floor  can  be 
made  by  using  wider  boards  of  uneven  width,  as  this  gives  an  effect 
of  strength  and  bigness  to  the  room.  These  wide  boards  need  not  be 
tongued  and  grooved,  but  may  be  put  together  with  butt  joints,  and 
the  boards  nailed  through  the  top  by  using  brad-head  nails  that  can 
be  countersunk  and  the  holes  puttied  up  so  that  they  are  almost  in¬ 
visible.  When  very  wide  boards  are  used  it  is  best  to  build  the  floor 
in  “three  ply”  like  paneling.  Plain-sawn  oak  is  also  good  for  floor¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  warp  and  sliver  than  quartered  oak  and 
it|does  not  lie  so  flat.  An  oak  floor,  whether  plain  or  quarter  sawn, 
must  always  be  filled  with  a  silex  wood  filler  so  that  its  surface  is  made 
smooth  and  non-absorbent.  The  color  should  be  made  the  same  as 
that  of  the  woodwork,  or  a  little  darker;  and  after  the  stain  is  applied, 
the  floor  should  be  given  one  coat  of  shellac  and  then  waxed.  In 
rooms  where  the  color  schemes  permit  a  slightly  reddish  tone  in  the 
floor,  we  would  suggest  that  either  birch  or  beech  be  used  for  flooring, 
as  these  may  be  finished  by  the  sulphuric  acid  process, — a  method 
which  is  better  than  stain  because  it  darkens  the  wood  itself  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  wear  off  with  use.  If  a  gray  floor  should  be  desired, 
we  would  suggest  maple  treated  with  the  iron-rust  solution.  In  either 
case  a  coat  of  thin  shellac  should  be  applied  after  the  chemical  has 
been  thoroughly  dried, — say  twenty-four  hours  after  the  first  ^pli¬ 
cation, — and  then  waxed  in  the  regular  way.  For  ordinary  floors 
a  good  wood  to  use  is  comb-grained  pine,  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  method  of  sawing  that  leaves  the  grain  in  straight  lines, 
not  unlike  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  This  does  not  warp  or  sliver  and  is 
very  durable;  it  may  be  treated  with  stain  and  then  given  the  regular 
finish  of  shellac  and  wax. 
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A  SCULPTOR  WHO  IS  ALSO  A  CRAFTSMAN: 
BY  KATHARINE  ELISE  CHAPMAN 

LUL  WAYLAND  BARTLETT,  whose  reputation  in 
America  rests  at  present  largely  upon  the  execution  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette,  erected  in  France 
as  a  tribute  to  that  hero  by  the  school  children  of 
America,  has  decided  to  settle  permanently  in  his 
native  country.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  a  happy  choice. 
His  compatriots  will  become  more  familiar  with  one 
of  their  own  artists,  not  the  less  American  because  his  gift  has 
developed  in  foreign  lands  and  dealt  with  foreign  ideals.  The  artist, 
on  his  part,  will  find  an  abundant  inspiration  among  his  countrymen, 
whose  most  adequate  expression  has  been  in  commercial  activity  rather 
than  in  the  development  of  aesthetic  standards  best  suited  to  his  pecu¬ 
liar  vision. 

As  true  art  shows  the  source  of  creative  spirit,  so  Mr.  Bartlett’s 
work  suggests  a  truly  American  genuineness  and  directness  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  throws  into  fuller  relief  the  intellectual  subtlety  and 
singularly  limpid  sympathy  that  characterizes  all  his  subjects.  Here 
also  the  careful  observer  feels  the  unwearying  demand  for  its 
own  fullest  measure  of  technical  attainment  which  marks  the  art  of  a 
master,  for,  as  a  sculptor  Mr.  Bartlett  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
that  whole-hearted  devotion  which  counts  no  detail  of  technique  too 
trivial  for  its  minutest  attention.  Such  solicitude  for  the  craft  as 
well  as  the  art  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  early  influences,  for, 
like  Samuel,  he  grew  up  in  the  very  temple  courts.  In  his  father’s 
studio  while  at  Paris,  in  the  garden  at  Marly,  where,  a  boy  of  ten, 
his  first  attempts  at  modeling  were  directed  by  the  illustrious  Fremiet, 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  studios  of  famous  sculptors  with 
whom  as  a  lad  he  earned  his  bread  by  modeling  animals,  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  sculpture  was  always  before  him.  Rodin,  Gaudez,  Paul 
Dubois  and  many  others  might  have  claimed  him  for  a  pupil.  His 
training  was  more  like  that  of  a  craftsman  of  the  Renaissance  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  modern  artists. 

Between  the  Cerberus  of  the  Luxembourg  and  the  Lafayette  of 
the  Louvre  lies  a  period  of  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  has  been  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  products  of  the 
many  phases  of  his  inspiration.  He  is  the  craftsman  as  well  as  the 
artist — at  home  in  the  blouse  and  familiar  with  the  leather  apron; 
he  handles  the  chisel;  he  works  in  his  own  foundry;  he  gives  to  the 
world  those  seductive,  iridescent  patinas  which  compel  the  Japanese 
to  acknowledge  him  a  master  in  their  art ;  he  revives  after  more  than 
a  century  the  “lost  wax”  process  of  the  ancients;  he  studies  the 
minutiae  of  costume — ^in  short,  his  is  a  vivid  and  restless  mental 
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activity  and  a  Puritan  conscientiousness  investigating  to  the  last  de¬ 
tail  the  subject  in  hand. 

His  more  important  works  show  a  steady  advance  in  well-defined 
steps :  the  firmer  grasp  on  technique,  the  larger  conception  of  his  art, 
the  deeper  insight  into  life ;  each  unfolding  in  turn  new  vistas  before 
him.  And  at  every  step  in  each  creation  there  is  real  achievement. 

The  Ghost  Dance”  and  “The  Bohemian  Bear  Tamer”  may  be 
classed  with  the  boy  sculpture  period.  The  latter  was  exe 
cuted  at  the  age  of  twenty  and,  considering  his  age,  extraordi¬ 
narily  well  executed.  One  is  diverted  by  the  contrast  between  the 
technique  and  the  theme— -the  masterly  handling,  and  the  boy’s 
delight  in  an  interesting  reality.  Imagination  is  at  work  here;  but 
in  the  “  Ghost  Dance”  it  is  further  enhanced  by  expanding  sympathy. 
The  sculptor  has  entered  into  the  turbulent  abandon  of  this  young 
Indian’s  soul.  Exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  the  venerable  savant  of  twenty-four,  its  creator,  was 
made  one  of  the  Jury  of  Awards  in  the  Paris  exposition,  where,  con¬ 
trary  to  rule,  he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  honor. 

The  period  of  the  small  bronzes  was  the  next  expression  of  his 
art.  The  “Wounded  Lion,”  modeled  at  twenty-six,  shows  a  sensi¬ 
bility  both  refined  and  impressive  in  the  blending  of  sentiment  with 
the  lower  forms  of  life.  The  figure  of  “Grief”  which  followed  in 
apparently  natural  sequence,  rises  to  greater  dignity.  Here  the 
artist’s  deeper  hold  upon  life  and  art  is  set  forth  in  the  interpretation 
of  human  passion. 

But  at  last,  the  pulsing  power  of  Paul  Bartlett’s  native  land,  the 
interest  of  her  history,  her  awakening  self-consciousness  laid  its  com¬ 
pelling  hand  upon  tWs  hitherto  willing  exile,  and  with  the  historical 
period  in  his  work,  he  entered  into  a  fuller  possession  of  his  heritage 
of  native  inspiration.  After  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  he  took  part  in  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  modeling  of  the  Sherman  statue  and  received  the  prize. 
The  statues  of  “Law”  and  Columbus  for  the  Congressional  Library 
at  Washington  were  followed  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
by  the  statue  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  figure  of  Columbus  we  find 
the  trim  expertness  and  sestheticism  of  French  art  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  influenced  his  style,  expanding  into  a  more  human  and  vehe- 
mentfexpression  of  imagination. 

The  Michael  Angelo  first  offered  to  other  sculptors  and  declined, 
either  through  indifference  or  distrust  in  their  own  critical  powers, 
has  at  last  taken  its  place  among  the  representative  statues  of  the 
world.  Wherever  seen,  it  seems  to  stand  alone,  so  inexorable  is  its 
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■‘THE  BOHEMIAN  BEAR  TAMER:” 
PAUI,  BARTLETT.  SCULPTOR. 


COLUMBUS;  IN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY  AT 
WASHINGTON,  I).  C.  :  PAUL  BARTLETT,  SCULPTOR. 


JOHN  WINTHROP,  JUNIOR:  STATE  HOUSE  FACADE, 
HARTFORD,  CONN.  :  PAUL  BARTLETT,  SCULPTOR. 


LAFAYETTE  ;  A  GIFT  TO  FRANCE  BY  THE  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  OF  AMERICA  :  ERECTED  IN  THE  GRAND 
COURT  OF  THE  LOUVRE  :  PAUL  BARTLETT,  SCULPTOR. 


A  SCULPTOR  WHO  IS  ESSENTIALLY  A  CRAFTSMAN 


attracting  power.  At  first  glance  it  might  appear  the  somewhat 
slender  figure  of  an  artificer,  standing,  chisel  in  hand — but  then,  the 
hand!  It  thinks,  feels,  quivers  through  sensitive  nerves  to  the  very 
finger  tips.  In  the  face  is  the  quality  of  the  soul,  striving,  longing, 
attaining,  yet  always  with  supremest  ideal  unattained — a  nature  un¬ 
appeased,  insatiate. 

The  new  statue  of  Lafayette,  the  fruit  of  eight  years  of  labor  and 
ripening  experience,  was  placed  in  the  Grand  Court  of  the  Louvre 
during  June  of  last  year.  This  work  is  the  consummation  of  a  steady 
progress  in  power  toward  the  point  where  the  artist  has  begun 
to  express  in  his  work  the  rare  exalted  moments  of  life.  The  pas¬ 
sionate  recognition  of  that  multitudinous  demand  for  freedom, 
equality  and  the  rights  of  humanity  that  made  Lafayette  a  leader 
among  men  who  were  fighting  for  the  actual  possession  of  these 
principles,  seems  to  thrill  through  this  buoyant,  youthful  figure. 
To  this  statue  of  Lafayette,  as  to  all  his  other  representations  of 
historical  characters,  the  sculptor  has  imparted  a  distinct  and  appeal¬ 
ing  personality. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  primarily  a  sculptor  of  the  specific.  What  he 
most  delights  in  is  the  presentation  of  actual  characters  of  history  or 
of  definite  emotions.  His  central  theme  is  unembellished  by  winged 
victories  or  cupids,  or  any  symbolical  figure  such  as  sculptors  often 
use  to  make  their  conceptions  more  obvious.  The  appeal  that  his 
sculpture  makes  is  the  intrinsic  appeal  of  the  subject,  illuminating 
the  skilfully  handled  marble.  Thus  his  statues  are  never  mere  por¬ 
traits,  because  behind  the  obvious  expression  of  the  marble  form  there 
is  this  subtle  grasp  of  the  personality,  the  keen  emotion,  the  lofty 
vision  which  made  the  individuality  of  the  character.  The  world 
regards  the  portrayal  of  abstract  ideas  and  emotions  as  the  highest 
reach  of  power  in  sculpture.  Yet,  to  infuse  a  single  figure  with  so 
great  a  thought  that  it  becomes  salient  is  surely  also  one  of  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  art. 

It  is  not  diflicult  to  predict  the  future  of  an  artist  already  crowned 
with  achievements  like  these.  With  such  breadth  of  training  as  has 
been  his  fortune  and  such  sweep  of  vision  as  is  his  by  nature,  he  is  in 
little  danger  of  sinking  into  narrow  mannerism.  A  growth  into  a 
great  and  peculiar  excellence  seems  the  inevitable  goal  of  his  present 
course. 
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PERMANENCE  AN  ESSENTIAL  CONSIDERA¬ 
TION  IN  HOME  BUILDING:  A  STUDY  OF 
AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE  WHICH 
ACHIEVES  BEAUTY  AND  DURABILITY 
THROUGH  TERRA  COTTA  CONSTRUCTION 


HILE  we  deplore  the  diminishiiig  of  our  forests  and 
the  ever-increasing  cost  at  which  we  build  our  houses, 
let  us  look  about  for  the  proverbial  small  advantage 
that  this  sad  loss  carries  with  it.  The  house  is  the 
monument  of  the  family,  its  welfare  and  dignity,  the 
roof  tree  under  which  the  successive  generations  come 
to  flower.  THie  essential  quality  of  a  home  is  perma¬ 
nence  of  beauty  and  material.  It  must  endure  beyond  those  whom 
it  shelters.  It  must  be  a  source  of  protection  and  of  strength  to  the 
young  generations  as  they  come;  not  a  drain,  from  a  sentimental 
association,  upon  their  material  resources. 

The  wooden  buildings  that  we  deplore  are  daily  becoming  more 


HOME  OF  MR.  CHARLES  A.  o’mALLBV:  SQUIRES  &  WYNKOOP,  ARCHITECTS: 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN.  SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN. 
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DESIGNS  OF  MODERN  HOUSES  SHOWING  BEAUTY 
AND  DURABILITY  OF  TERRA  COTTA  CONSTRUCTION. 


TERRA  COTTA  HOUSE  :  WITH  ESPECIAL  BEAUTY 
OF  WINDOW  GROUPING  AND  ROOF  LINE. 


HOME  OF  MR.  EDWARD  D.  PAGE  :  ONE  OF  A 
LITTLE  FIREPROOF  VILLAGE  IN  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

HOME  OF  MR.  KENDALL  BANNING  IN  WHICH 
THE  LINE  AND  COLOR  OF  THE  ROOF  MAKE  IT 
A  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE. 


TERRA  COTTA  HOUSE  OF  GREAT  SIMPLICITY  AND 
UNUSUAL  STRUCTURAL  BEAUTY. 

HOUSE  OF  TERRA  COTTA  AND  HALF-TIMBER  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  :  OWNED  BY  PROF.  JAMES  E. 

LOUGH,  UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTY  AND  STRENGTH  IN  TERRA  COTTA  HOUSES 


costly  and  can  be  at  best  but 
temporary  affairs. 

They  require  a  con¬ 
stant  outlay  for  re¬ 
pairs,  even  when 
they  have  been  built 
with  open  construc¬ 
tion  and  every  other 
possible  care  has 
been  taken  to  mini¬ 
mize  this  expense, 
which  increases  with 
the  age  of  the  house ; 
they  are  liable  to  be 
injured  or  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Buildings  of  this 
nature  cannot  but 
contribute  a  fleeting, 
impermanent  atmos¬ 
phere  to  the  home  life 
within  them.  The 
wooden  house  a  man 
builds  today  can  be 
no  very  valuable  asset 
to  his  great-grand¬ 
children.  Realizing 
this,  he  builds  only 
for  the  present,  for  his  wife  and  his  own  children ;  he  does  not  stop 
to  consider  that  his  home  should  be  an  investment  of  permanent 
value;  he  is  influenced  by  the  prevailing  mode  in  houses  rather 
than  by  a  definite  ideal  of  “home”  and  comes  to  look  upon  the 
house  he  has  erected  as  something  which  will  have  meaning  only  so 
long  as  he  lives  in  it.  It  is  not  a  monument  to  his  famfly.  Nor 
could  he,  when  he  puts  up  a  frame  house,  in  the  common  sense, 
cherish  any  vivid  sentiment  about  it  as  an  enduring  shelter  above 
those  who  shall  perpetuate  his  name  and  blood.  When  he  builds  in 
wood  he  is  cut  off  from  building  for  posterity  and  this  continual 
planning  for  the  present  alone,  tends  more  and  more  to  destroy  the 
sense  of  the  family  as  a  unit  and  encourages  an  individualism  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  country. 

Therefore  it  is  not  without  gain  that  we  have  been  driven,  by 
necessity,  from  so  wide  a  use  of  wood,  to  the  discovery  and  use  of 
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permanent  building  materials  for  our  homes.  Brick 
has  been  known  for  ages ;  concrete  has  been  much 
talked  of  in  recent  years  as  a  material  for  all  sorts 

of  building.  Thomas 
A.  Edison  a  year  or  so 
ago  put  forth  a  scheme 
for  making  houses 
from  molds — while  you 
wait,  as  it  were.  And 
today  there  is  a  new 
substance  which  is  en¬ 
gaging  the  interest  of 
architects  and  contrac¬ 
tors,  terra  cotta.  Al¬ 
ready  there  have  been 
put  up  a  number  of 
terra  cotta  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  and  a  few 
within  the  city  limits. 
A  few  weeks  ago  the 
owner  of  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  containing 
about  tw  o  hundred  lots,  announced  his  intention  of  building  thereon 
terra  cotta  houses,  and  signed  a  contract  for  the  first  group. 

When  the  plans  for  the  first  dwelling  of  this  kind  in  New  York 
were  filed  with  the  Building  Department,  the  authorities  in  that  branch 
of  the  municipal  government  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
strange  plans  or  w  here  to  put  their  O.  K.  upon  them.  Upon  investi¬ 
gation  the  officials  found  that  the  clay  material  was  perfectly  safe. 
The  owner  of  the  proposed  house  was  Amos  Schaeffer,  an  engineer 
attached  to  the  Public  Service  Commission  who  had  studied  the 
unfamiliar  style  of  construction  thoroughly,  and  found  that  a  terra 
cotta  house  would  answer  all  demands. 

As  it  goes  into  both  walls  and  floors,  the  terra  cotta  is  in  the  form 
of  hollow  blocks.  These  have  been  used  for  years  in  the  fireproofing 
of^  large  business  buildings.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a  skyscraper 
in  the  process  of  construction  has  seen  these  reddish  yellow  blocks 
placed  between  the  steel  beams  and  girders.  The  blocks  are  made 
of  clay,  heated  to  about  one  thousand  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  slowly;  they  are  hollow,  so  that  when  laid  end  to  end, 
they  form  continuous  air  chambers.  These  air  spaces  make  the 
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HOME  OF 

MR.  H.  j.  reiser; 

FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


walls  non-conductors  of  heat,  with 
the  result  that  buildings  of  this 
material  are  warmer  than  the 
average  building  in  winter  and 
cooler  in  summer;  they  are  proof 
also  against  vermin  as  well  as  fire. 
The  most  common  form  of  floor 
is  that  including  both  terra  cotta 
and  concrete  in  its  construction; 
concrete  used  in  the  place  of 
beams.  First  a  false  floor  of 
5  wood  is  laid  with  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  planks  at  regular 
intervals.  Over  the  open 
spaces  are  laid  terra  cotta 
blocks  in  parallel  lines  in  the 
^  position  that  they  are  to 
occupy  permanently,  and  the 
concrete  mixture  is  poured 
between  them.  When  the  concrete  has  hardened  the  blocks  are  held 
immovable  and  the  floor  is  as  solid  as  any  floor  can  be. 


A  VARIATION  of  this  plan  in  the  construction  of  upper  floors, 
is  to  extend  the  concrete,  beams  downward,  below  the  surface 
q£  the  terra  cotta;  a  coating  of  cement  makes  them  smooth, 


and  they  can  be  colored  to 
any  shade  that  is  vdshed. 
This  creates  the  effect  of  a 
beam  ceiling,  but  of  course 
requires  a  more  complicated 
“centering”  for  the  concrete 
than  when  the  floor  has  both 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces 
even.  The  partitions  in  the 
house  may  also  be  made  of 
the  hollow  blocks  laid  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  outside 
walls,  although  they  do  not 
have  to  be  so  thick;  even 
closet  walls  can  be  made  of 
terra  cotta.  Such  a  house  is 
absolutely  fireproof,  not  only 
from  the  outside,  but  if  a  fire 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF 
MR.  reiser’s  HOME. 
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HOME  OF 

MR.  A.  B.  STEEN. 


starts  in  any  one  room  it  can  be 
kept  there  until  extinguished.  This 
means  lower  insurance  rates. 

The  first  terra  cotta  homes  built 
within  the  confines  of  the  city  were 
designed  by  Squires  &  Wynkoop 
for  Mr.  Amos  Schaeffer  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  James  E.  Lough,  of  New 
York  University.  Both  of  these 
houses  are  in  the  section  of  the 
Bronx  known  as 
University 
Heights,  and  over¬ 
look  the  Harlem 
River.  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  Professor 
lOugh’s  house 
accompanies  this 
article.  Many  de¬ 
fects  that  were 
discovered  in  the 
experimental  erec¬ 
tion  of  this  house 
have  been  remedied  in  the  later  buildings;  for  example,  the  third 
floor  was  made  with  wood  joists  instead  of  fireproof  beams,  as  are 
those  of  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  necessity  of  waterproofing 
at  the  windows  and  other  exposed  points  was  first  realized  in  this 
house.  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  his  own  contractor  and  being  a  pmctical 
engineer,  he  was  able  to  employ  workmen  and  see  that  they  did  their 
work  properly.  Lajdng  the  tile  blocks  was  as  simple  as  laying  ordi¬ 
nary  brick.  When  the  walls,  floors  and  partitions  were  in  place  they 


HOME  OF 

MR.  EDWARD  D.  PAGE 


FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN 
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had  cost  him  second  floor 
twenty-five  o? 

I  1  1  J  1  MR,  PAGE  S  HOME. 

hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  This  did 
not  include,  of 
course,  the  ex¬ 
penses  inci¬ 
dent  to  roof¬ 
ing,  finishing 

and  plastering  _ 

the  building.  This  house  was  so  well  constructed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  laborers  employed  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  this 
style  of  construction,  that  it  has  never  needed  waterproofing. 

The  exterior  of  a  terra 
cotta  house  is  of  stucco, 
applied  directly  to  the 
blocks,  as  is  the  plaster 
inside  the  house.  Terra 
cotta  offers  the  same 
opportunity  for  architec¬ 
tural  variation  and  adorn¬ 
ment  with  wood  or  stone 
as  any  less  permanent 
form  of  building,  and 
some  of  the  handsomest 
country  houses  around 
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HOME  OF  MR.  KENDALL  BANNING: 
FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


New  York  are  made  of  this  fire¬ 
proof  material. 

The  accompanying  drawings 
and  their  floor  plans  show  the 
variety  of  style  that  may  be 
employed  in  this  architecture. 
The  house  designed  for  Mr.  Ban¬ 
ning  is  built  on  a  concrete 
foundation,  and  is  a  long  ramb¬ 
ling  structure  suggesting  a  modi¬ 
fied  farmhouse  construction. 
The  tiled  roof  is  in  four  shades, 
running  from  orange  to  deep 
orange-brown  near  the  eaves. 


SECOND  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE 
HOME  OF  MR.  BANNING. 
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Among  the  illustrations  is  one 
of  the  houses  in  a  little  terra 
cotta  village  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Orange  and  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  built  by  the 
heirs  to  the  Henry  A.  Page  estate. 
Each  of  these  houses  has  from  eight 
to  ten  rooms  and  in  one  is  a  floor 
span  of  eighteen  feet,  the  longest  yet 
built  in  this  type  of  construction.  A 
similar  undertaking  has  just  been 
begun  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  a 
tract  of  land  owned  by  J.  William 
Clark  overlooking  Branch  Brook 
Park.  One  of  the  two  houses 
already  erected  is  shown  in  the 
illustrations.  The  floors,  bearing 
walls  and  outside  walls  are  of 


HOUSE  BUILT  FOR  MR.  J.  WILLIAM 
CLARK:  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


eight-inch  tiles,  the  non-bearing  walls 
of^three-inch  tiles,  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  slate  and  the  interior 
finish  and  floors  are  of  wood.  The 
cost  of  the  two  houses  is  about  nine¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars. 

The  house  designed  for  Mr.  Reiser 
is  picturesque  and  original  in  color 
and  proportions.  The  long  roofs  are 
of  convex  tiles,  dull  red  in  color,  and 
the  walls  are  a  rich  cream.  The 
house  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Steen  apparently 
has  nothing  about  it  structurally  that 
can  rot  or  depreciate;  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fireproof.  This  house  demon¬ 
strates  the  freedom  of  plan  and 


SECOND  FLOOR 
PLAN  OF 
MR.  CLARK’s 
HOUSE. 
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BEAUTY  AND  STRENGTH  IN  TERRA  COTTA  HOUSES 


exterior  adorn¬ 
ment  that  this 
building  mate¬ 
rial  allows.  Mr. 
O’Malley’s  house 
shows  how  splen¬ 
didly  the  hollow 
blocks  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  simple 
and  dignified  style 
of  architecture. 
The  sides  of  this 


building  are  reenforced  with  steel 


HOUSE  OF 
PROFESSOR 
JAMES  E. 

LOUGH. 


and  concrete,  and  the  structure  is  quite  indestructible. 

The  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  house  at  Union  College  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  of  all  the  designs  for  this  material.  The  use  of 
the  pillars  is  especially  effective — they  are  not  simply  placed  07i  the 
front,  but  form  a  part  of  the  composition  of  the  house. 

It  is  natural  that 
this  idea  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction 
has  advanced  far¬ 
thest  in  a  district 
of  which  a  large 
city  forms  the  center.  It 


SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN  OF 
PROFESSOR 

lough’s 

HOUSE. 


is  in  the  city  that  wood 
is  costliest  and  where 
there  is  most  willingness 
to  put  into  practice  a  new 
theory.  Also,  in  the  case 
of  New  York,  the  clay  supply  is  near  at  hand, 

as  the  blocks  are  made  from  clay  mined  from  two  pits  in  New 
Jersey  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city. 

The  firm  of  Squires  &  Wynkoop,  architects,  from  whose  houses 
these  illustrations  are  drawn  and  who  have  done  much  to  further 
this  particular  style  of  building,  estimate  the  cost  of  a  terra  cotta 
house  at  about  twenty-six  cents  to  the  cubic  foot;  the  entire  cost  of 
such  a  house  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  a  frame 
house  of  similar  size  and  character.  Considering  the  outlay  for 
repairs  and  the  security  against  dampness  and  vermin,  a  terra  cotta 
house  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  is  likely  to  be  as 
cheap  as  a  frame  house. 
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A  STUDY  OF  COMFORT  IN  HOME  LIFE:  TWO 
CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES,  IN  THE  DESIGNING  OF 
WHICH  THE  FRIENDLY  INTIMACY  OF  FAMILY 
LIFE  FURNISHED  THE  GUIDING  PRINCIPLE 


The  two  country  houses  published  in 
this  issue  for  the  use  of  the  Home¬ 
builders’  Club  are  excellent  exam¬ 
ples  of  Craftsman  architecture  and 
of  the  simplicity  and  comfort  for  which 
the  Craftsman  house  stands.  The  first  is 
built  entirely  of  wood  on  a  foundation  of 
field  stone.  Everywhere  is  open  construc- 
-d  tion  with  both  pur- 

V 


lins  and  rafters  exposed.  Cypress  is  the 
wood  used  in  the  exterior  of  the  house,  but 
it  is  used  in  various  forms.  The  weather¬ 
boarding  and  shingles  are  thick  and  broad 
so  that  the  angle  of  their  projection  upon 
each  other  is  deep  enough  to  cast  a  shadow, 
and  thus,  even  at  a  distance,  the  walls  retain 
the  rugged  character  of  their  construction. 

The  roof  is  of  low  pitch  with  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  four  feet  at  the 
eaves.  The  lower  story 
and  part  of  the  second  is 
covered  with  eight-inch 
weather-boarding,  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 

_  This  surface  is  varied 

.1^  by  two  belt  courses  of 
four-inch  boards,  laid 
flat,  and  stained  a  dark¬ 
er  color  than  the  rest  of 
the  house.  Between  the 
p— I  I  upper  belt  course  and 
—I  the  eaves, rived  shingles 
used.  In  the  gable. 


are 


narrow  V- jointed  boards 
are  laid  vertically,  with  a 
flat  band  matching  the 
rr  belt  courses  in  color, 
forming  the  finish  be¬ 
tween  the  vertical  boards 
and  the  shingles,  and  running  around  the 
house  at  the  line  of  the  eaves.  The  effect 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  BUILT  ENTIRELY  OF 
WOOD  ON  A  STONE  FOUNDATION. 


LIVINC  ROOAf  SHOWING  INTERIOR,  BUILT-IN 
FITTINGS  AND  INTERESTING  USE  OF  WOOD. 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  BEING  BUILT  IN  NEW  JERSEY  I 
CONSTRUCTED  OF  FIELD  STONES  WITH  HEAVY 
LINTELS  OF  WHITE  OAK  TIMBER. 
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LIVING  ROOM  IN  THE  STONE  HOUSE! 
AND  CONVENIENT  GROUPING  OF  FIRE- 


HOUSES  PLANNED  FOR  COMFORTABLE  HOME  LIFE 


beside 


of  these  three  par¬ 
allel  courses  of  a 
darker  color  is  to 
take  away  from  the 
height  of  the  house 
and  give  it  a  low, 
bungalow-like  look 
in  spite  of  its  three 
stories. 

The  windows  all 
over  the  house  are 
much  the  same, 
each  one  protected 
by  a  hood  ;  the 
large  windows  are 
made  with  a  sta-^^'^^ 
tionary  panel,  on 
either  side  of 
which  a  single 
casement  opens 
outward.  The 
smaller  windows 
have  a  casement  placed 
a  stationary  panel  of  the  same  size.  When 
the  window  is  open  it  gives  the  effect  of 
a  double  casement  with  one  half  closed. 
This  arrangement  is  an  economy  in  screen¬ 
ing,  as  only  half  of  the  window  needs  to 
be  covered.  Since  the  casement  opens 
outward,  the  screens  may  be  fitted  in¬ 
side  the  window  frame  and  thus,  pro¬ 
tected  from  rain  and  dampness,  last  four 
times  as  long.  By  the  use  of  a  casement 
adjuster,  it  is  possible  to  open  the  window 
and  keep  it  open  at  any  distance  desired 
without  raising  the  screen. 

The  entrance  door  is  paneled,  with  a 
group  of  square  lights  at  the  top,  and 
opens  upon  a  small  porch  built  of  stone, 
with  stone  posts  at  either  side  of  the  steps. 
Large  wooden  pillars  stand  upon  these 
posts  and  support  the  roof  which  protects 
the  porch.  Instead  of  a  parapet,  two 
wooden  seats  are  built  along  the  sides. 
As  it  is  always  the  Craftsman  idea  to 
make  a  porch  practically  an  outdoor  room 
of  the  house,  and  not  a  public  entrance, 
the  large  living  porch  is  at  the  side  of  the 
house  and  opens  with  French  doors  from 


CRAFTSMAN  WOOD  HOUSE. 


the  dining  room.  This  has  a  low  parapet 
of  stone  with  the  same  arrangement  of 
posts  bearing  the  pillars  that  support  the 
roof ;  the  floor  is  of  cement.  Flower- 
boxes  run  from  post  to  post,  outlining  the 
parapet. 

From  the  entrance  door  one  enters 
through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  hall,  the 
end  of  which  is  raised  by  two  steps  to 
form  a  dais-like  landing  from  which  the 
stairs  go  up  to  the  second  story.  The  area 
of  this  landing  is  calculated  for  the 
greatest  amount  of  use.  A  coat  closet  fills 
the  space  under  the  stairs  and  at  the  side 
a  door  leads  into  a  small  entry  that  con¬ 
nects  with  the  kitchen.  This  gives  the 
maid  a  direct  passage  to  the  front  door 
and  also  does  away  with  a  second  flight  of 
stairs  because  the  main  stairs  may  be 
reached  so  easily  from  the  kitchen  with¬ 
out  passing  by  or  through  any  of  the  other 
rooms  in  the  house.  A  second  door  placed 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  entry  does 
away  with  any  possibility  of  the  odor  of 
cooking  penetrating  into  the  hall  and  the 
adjoining  rooms.  The  lower  hall  is  prac- 
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tically  an  open  passage  with  the  billiard 
room  and  the  living  room  on  either  side 
of  it.  The  ceiling  of  the  living  room  shows 
four  of  the  great  beams  in  the  house. 
There  is  a  fireplace  with  a  deep  inglenook 
on  either  side  built  below  the  windows 
which  look  out  upon  the  porch.  The 
dining  room  is  separated  from  the  living 
room  by  a  narrow  partition  of  spindles. 
A  corner  of  this  room  is  shown  in  the 
interior  view.  One  of  the  interesting 
features  of  this  room  is  the  commodious 
built-in  side-board,  at  either  end  of  which 
is  a  china  closet  with  cupboards  below. 
This  sideboard  is  planned  to  meet  every 
need  of  serving  in  the  dining  room,  as  well 
as  to  afford  places  for  keeping  the  dining¬ 
room  utensils.  The  room  is  wainscoted  to 
the  plate  rail  with  V-jointed  boards.  A 
swing  door,  handsomely  paneled  and  set 
with  glass  at  the  top  to  admit  light,  leads 
to  the  pantry.  The  billiard  room  has  a 
big  bay  window  with  a  seat  below  and  a 
conveniently  placed  toilet  closet.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  kitchen  are  complete 
and  well  placed ;  there  are  big  closets  and 
also  a  cold  closet  containing  the  icebox, 
which  may  be  filled  from  the  outside  of 
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the  house.  The  second 
story  shows  four  bed¬ 
rooms  and  a  room  for 
the  servants,  a  sewing 
room  and  a  bath. 
French  doors  open 
upon  the  roof  of  the 
side  porch  which,  if 
desired,  may  be  fin¬ 
ished  with  a  railing 
and  used  as  a  bal¬ 
cony. 

The  second  house 
was  designed  to 
be  built  where  field 
stone  was  plentiful. 
The  original  of  the 
design  is  being  erect¬ 
ed  in  New  Jersey  on 
a  tract  of  land  which 
has  had  to  be  cleared 
of  old  stone  fences 
as  well  as  from  the 
rocks  in  the  soil,  and 
it  is  consequently  costing  very  little  as  to 
material ;  if  this  stone  had  to  be  quarried, 
the  cost  would  amount  to  quite  a  different 
sum.  This  fact,  however,  is  no  drawback 
to  the  use  of  the  design,  which  is  as  simple 
and  direct  an  answer  as  we  have  yet  made 
to  the  needs  of  home  life  in  the  country. 
It  could  be  as  effectively  worked  out  in 
brick,  or  concrete,  or  terra  cotta,  and 

would  be  beautiful  in  weathered  cedar 

or  with  a  half-timber  construction.  The 

original  house  is,  however,  of  stone,  with 
heavy  lintels  of  hewn  white  oak.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  a  composition  roof¬ 
ing,  which  comes  in  strips,  thirty-six  inches 
wide,  and  is,  in  this  case,  dark  red  in  color, 
but  also  may  be  had  in  green  and  slate 
colors.  At  the  junctures  of  these  strips, 
over  each  rafter,  a  batten  of  chemically 
treated  cypress  is  placed.  This  makes  a 
very  effective  roofing  and  the  exposed 
rafters  and  purlins,  aside  from  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  repairs  and  actual  durability  that 
open  construction  always  carries  with  it, 
add  to  the  appearance  of  ruggedness  and 


CRAFTSMAN  STONE 

house;  first 
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do  much  to  emphasize  the  solid,  permanent 
character  of  the  architecture.  Casement 
windows  are  used  throughout  the  house, 
sometimes  placed  beside  a  stationary  panel 
of  the  same  size  and  sometimes  with  a 
fixed  panel  between  two  single  casements. 
French  doors  lead  from  the  dining  room 
and  the  living  room  out  upon  a  terrace 
built  with  a  parapet  and  posts  of  stone. 
The  floor  is  of  cement,  and  cement  flower- 
boxes  run  from  post  to  post.  On  the 
second  story  a  sleeping  balcony  is  finished 
with  a  beautiful  railing  supported  from 
the  exposed  timbers  of  the  house.  This 
porch,  and  the  two  casements  on  either 
side,  form  what  is  really  an  exaggerated 
dormer  construction  broken  through  the 
roof.  The  rear  of  the  building  is  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

The  house  is  entered  from  the  front 
through  a  hallway  in  which  three  doors 
lead  to  the  living  room,  dining  room  and 
kitchen,  respectively.  The  interior  view 
shows  a  corner  of  the  living  room.  The 
chimneypiece  is  built  of  the  same  material 
as  the  outside  walls,  thus  bringing  the 
exterior  into  closer  harmony  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house ;  the  fireplace  is  hooded 
with  a  sheet  of  hammered  copper  for  the 
purpose  of  radiating  the  heat  from  the 
open  fire.  Bookcases, 
with  convenient  draw¬ 
ers  below,  are  built  in 
beneath  the  windows 
on  either  side  of  the 
chimneypiece.  The 
stairs  to  the  second 
story  go  up  from  the 
living  room,  and  be¬ 
neath  them  a  closet, 
containing  toilet  ar¬ 
rangements,  opens  into 
the  hall.  The  ceiling 
of  the  living  room  is 
very  interesting ;  all  the 
beams  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  are  left  exposed. 

In  the  chamber  above,  a  foundation  floor 
of  chestnut,  the  finished  surface  down, 


rests  upon  these  beams.  This  floor  makes 
the  ceiling  of  the  living  room,  and  another 
flooring  is  laid  upon  this,  with  a  deafening 
quilt  between,  for  benefit  of  the  chamber 
above. 

The  dining  room  is  separated  from  the 
living  room  only  by  a  shallow  grille  run¬ 
ning  along  the  ceiling,  and  the  sideboard 
is  built  into  the  room.  The  kitchen  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  dining  room  by  the  entry. 
Upstairs  are  a  bathroom  and  two  large 
chambers  fitted  with  closets  and  window- 
seats;  each  chamber  contains  a  fireplace. 
Indeed,  in  these  rooms,  as  in  the  lower 
story,  the  house  seems  furnished  and 
hospitably  ready  to  be  occupied  before 
the  owner  has  moved  in  any  of  his 
personal  possessions.  A  smaller  cham¬ 
ber  is  connected  with  the  large  one  on 
either  side  of  it,  and  all  three  open  upon 
the  sleeping  balcony,  half  of  which  is  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  roof, — a  welcome  arrange¬ 
ment  in  severe  weather, — while  the  other 
half  is  open  to  the  sky.  This  balcony  will 
be  a  delightful  sitting  place  both  in  the 
daytime  and  in  the  evening,  and  a  cool  and 
refreshing  scene  for  bedtime  rendezvous. 
The  interior  arrangements  of  this  house 
throughout  are  noticeably  calculated  to 
foster  comfort  and  convenience. 
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A  COTTAGE  ALONG  ENGLISH  LINES  WITH 
CERTAIN  UNUSUAL  TENDENCIES :  BY  E. 
DRUSILLE  FORD 


Nowhere  do  we  need  the  discrim¬ 
inating  touch  of  personality  more 
than  in  the  construction  of  our 
homes.  The  fashioning  of  our 
garments  though  important,  is  less  so,  since 
the  coat  or  gown  is  not  a  permanent  ad¬ 
junct;  but  an  idea  expressed  in  wood  and 
stone  cannot  be  cast  aside  at  the  advent  of 
a  new  style ;  it  is  with  us  practically  for  all 
time. 

We  acknowledge  theoretically  that  arch¬ 
itecture  belongs  to  the  realm  of  art,  yet 
our  acquaintance  with  it,  as  embodied  in 
the  buildings  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it 
is  a  science  of  most  arbitrary  restrictions, 
wherein  certain  results  must  be  attained 
by  a  limited  number  of  methods,  and  are 
capable  of  being  expressed  in  but  a  limited 

variety  of 
forms.  In  our 
cities,  this  at¬ 
titude  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for 
interminable 
rowsof  houses 
which,  be¬ 
cause  they 
contain  an 
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equal  number  of  rooms,  exhibit  a  hack¬ 
neyed  uniformity.  If,  however,  we  raise 
our  conception  of  a  home  to  the  plane  of 
the  individual,  it  ceases  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  style  of  a  given  period  and  be¬ 
comes  a  law  unto  itself,  being  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  specific  needs. 

For  the  sake  of  sincerity,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  exterior  should  express  what 
a  dwelling  stands  for,  the  qualities  which 
combine  to  make  the  home.  Houses  both 
large  and  small  may  have  these  qualities, 
but  the  habitation,  large  or  small,  whose 
outward  appearance  conveys  little  besides 
pretentious  ostentation,  is  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  a  failure.  To  the  beholder,  the  build¬ 
ing  is  an  inn,  a  half-way  house  at  which 
its  owner  stops  between  the  intervals  of 
business  and  social  functions. 

The  cottage  here  illustrated  begins  mod¬ 
estly  to  bid  for  your  interest  when  you 
first  catch  sight  of  its  ample  roof,  and  a 
nearer  approach  reveals  no  repelling  com¬ 
placency  in  the  broad,  low  facade  and 
simple  ornamentation.  The  walls  are  of 
soft,  light  gray  plaster.  The  plain  wood 
cornice  under  the  eaves  is  stained  a  deep 
reddish  brown,  somewhat  as  Nature  would 
tint  it  if  we  gave  her  time.  This  tone 
fades  to  a  dull  gray-green  in 
the  window  and  door  trim, 
and  loses  its  green  to  merge 
into  the  light  gray  of  the  wall 
near  the  ground.  This  treat¬ 
ment  avoids  the  decided,  liney 
effect  which  woodwork  in 
o  solid  color  gives. 

It  is  quite  evident  from 
1  without  that  the  hanging  win¬ 
dow  accommodates  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  stairs,  and  that  it  is 
supported  by  carrying  the 
floor  joists  beyond  the  face 
of  the  main  wall.  Its  peak  is 
not  allowed  to  break  the  long 
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BACK  VIEW  OF  COTTAGE  ALONG  ENGLISH 
LINES  SHOWING  PERGOLA  AND  USE  OF  VINES. 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  COTTAGE:  SHOWING  BEAUTIFUL  ROOF 
LINES  AND  PICTURESQUE  PLACING  OF  WINDOWS. 

VIEW  OF  LIVING  HALL  WITH  FIREPLACE  AND  COZY 
SEAT  TOPPED  WITH  BOOK  SHELVES. 


A  COTTAGE  ALONG  ENGLISH  LINES 


line  of  the  main  roof.  The  sweep  of  the 
roof  on  the  opposite  side  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  walls  make  the  gateway  of  the 
rear  garden  and  the  divid¬ 
ing  fence  a  part  of  the  har¬ 
monious  whole. 

The  porch  is  within  the 
area,  only  the  steps  project¬ 
ing.  An  interior  porch  al¬ 
ways  seems  so  much  more 
hospitable  than  an  exterior 
one,  and  here,  the  steps  at 
the  end  suggest  that  you 
may  find  the  lady  of  the 
house  in  her  garden  if  the 
tinkle  of  the  door-bell  fails 
to  reach  her. 

The  front  door  of 
matched  oak  planks  has 
more  decision  of  color  than 
in  the  casing ;  its  green  is  somewhat  deeper 
and  is  mellowed  attractively  with  brown. 

Direct  entrance  into  the  living  hall, 
which  occupies  about  half  of  the  house 
area,  gives  an  effect  of  spaciousness  much 
to  be  desired.  The  simple  fireplace,  with 
its  accessories  of  seat,  bookcases  and  high 
window,  is  the  feature  of  the  room,  as  it 
should  be  in  every  climate  where  “Winter 
comes,  to  rule  the  varied  year.”  The 
leaded-glass  window  between  sections  of 
the  bookcases  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  dining 
room.  This  living  hall  gains  much  in  at¬ 
tractiveness  from  the  situation  of  windows 
on  three  sides  of  the  room,  especially  the 
cluster  of  three  at  the  rear,  overlooking 
the  garden.  The  seat  beneath  them  offers 
an  ideal  resting  place. 

At  the  right  of  the  entrance,  in  an  alcove, 
the  main  stairs  ascend  to  the  landing,  ren¬ 
dered  pleasing  by  the  three  diamond-paned 
casements  of  the  hanging  window.  Oppo¬ 
site  the  staircase,  the  open  door  to  the  din¬ 
ing  room  reveals  a  charming  vista  of  the 
room  and  of. the  garden  beyond,  through 
the  three  windows  at  the  end.  The  closed 
door  in  the  stair  alcove  ( shown  in  illus¬ 
tration)  opens  into  a  cloak  room,  through 
which  access  may  be  had  to  the  kitchen. 


an  arrangement  most  con¬ 
venient  to  a  mistress  with¬ 
out  a  maid,  or  to  the  maid 


when  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  admit 
a  caller  at  mealtime.  And  the  situation  of 
the  lavatory  makes  an  additional  one  on 
the  first  floor  unnecessary. 

The  rear  porch  lies  partially  within  the 
area  of  the  house,  and,  directly  accessible 
from  living  hall  and  dining  room,  contrib¬ 
utes  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  each.  Pro¬ 
tected  by  screen  wire,  it  is  the  summer 
den  of  the  master,  the  sewing  room  of  the 
mistress  and,  when  August  days  grow  op¬ 
pressive,  the  family  dinner  is  served  here 
in  the  shade  of  the  vine-roofed  pergola. 

The  columns  of  the  pergola  are  of  con¬ 
crete,  finished  with  one  coat  of  plaster, 
the  same  as  the  final  coat  of  the  building. 
The  soft,  light  gray  is  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  deep,  warm  brown  of  the  beams 
above,  and  gives  an  intimate  relation  to 
the  house.  Of  like  construction  are  the 
bases  and  posts  of  the  balustrade-like 
fence,  but  the  balusters  are  wood,  four 
inches  square,  painted  to  match  base. 

The  living  hall  and  dining  room  have 
paneled  wainscoting,  and  this,  with  the 
door  and  window  casings  and  beam  work 
of  ceiling  is  stained  silver-gray.  The  walls 
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A  COTTAGE  ALONG  ENGLISH  LINES 


of  both  rooms  are  soft  gray-green.  The 
ceilings  are  light  tan  which  show  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  gray.  The  effect  is  one  of  quiet 
neutrality,  into  which  considerable  color 
in  furnishings  may  be  introduced  without 
sense  of  discord. 

The  ceiling  of  the  living  hall  is  divided 
into  three  panels  by  one  cross  and  one 
lengthwise  beam,  and  a  short  beam  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  the  ceiling  of  the  stair  alcove. 
Half  beams  fill  the  cove  between  ceiling 
and  wall,  and  these  half  beams  continue 
around  stair  landing  on  a  line  with  their 
position  in  living  hall.  The  wall  of  the 
landing  above  this  line  and  the  walls  of  the 
upper  hall  are  the  light  tan  of  the  ceilings 
below. 

The  woodwork  of  the  second  story  is 
silver-gray.  The  double  bedroom  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  has  a  soft,  yellow-brown 
wall.  The  front  bedroom  is  in  light  terra 
cotta,  while  the  room  directly  in  evidence 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  carries  forward 
the  gray-green  of  the  walls  below.  The 
remaining  bedroom  has  the  greenish  blue 
tone  known  as  Gobelin  blue.  In  selecting 
the  tint  for  each  room,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  has  been  considered. 

Casement  windows  are  used  throughout 
the  second  story.  The  outward  swinging 
casement  must  have  been  the  early  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  a  window  should  be,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  the  modern  window  has 
departed  from  this  form.  No  other  sort 
is  so  simple  and  so  charming  in  effect,  no 
other  so  fully  meets  the  requirements  of 
ventilation.  True,  it  lacks  the  outer,  stop 
molding,  supposed  to  exclude  the  chill  win¬ 
ter  winds,  but  it  also  lacks  the  center  joint 
through  which  these  same  chill  winds  find 
ready  entrance.  Only  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  it  know  the  delight  of  opening 
the  entire  window  to  the  coveted  summer 
breeze.  With  the  recent  improvements  in 
hardware,  facilitating  its  operation,  the 
casement  window  should  come  into  more 
general  use. 


Diamond-mesh  leaded  glass  has  been  used 
freely  in  this  house,  with  most  satisfactory 
result.  The  sash  including  glass  is  but 
a  trifle  more  expensive  than  small-paned 
glazed  sash.  Where  the  view  is  to  be 
considered,  the  lead  lines  are  less  qbjec- 
tionable  than  the  wood  bars,  and  the  glass 
is  much  more  easily  cleaned,  but  the 
strongest  argument  in  their  favor  is  that, 
where  not  necessary  to  exclude  the  light, 
draperies  may  be  omitted,  for  a  leaded 
window  never  looks  bare.  Indeed,  the 
effect  is  often  better  without  than  with 
curtains,  and  their  absence  is  a  material 
saving  of  time  and  labor  to  the  house¬ 
keeper  in  cleansing  and  expense  in  re¬ 
plenishing  the  hangings,  a  consideration  to 
the  busy  woman. 

Not  least  among  the  conveniences  is  the 
ample  provision  of  individual  closets  and 
a  roomy  linen  closet  from  the  passage  to 
bathroom.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is 
an  attic,  which,  though  rather  low  (being 
about  eight  feet  in  the  center),  furnishes 
considerable  floor  space.  The  clustered 
windows  in  front  and  rear  gables  give 
abundant  light,  and  if  the  grown-up  folks 
of  the  family  find  no  better  use  for  it  than 
that  of  storage  for  trunks  and  dilapidated 
furniture,  to  the  small  members,  as  a  play¬ 
room,  it  is  a  joy  forever. 

When  a  house  provides  so  thoroughly 
for  the  needs  and  comforts  of  those  who 
live  in  it,  it  rarely  fails  to  show  a  pleasant 
aspect  to  the  passerby.  As  garments  take 
on  the  look  of  their  wearer,  a  house  is 
colored  by  the  life  within  it  and  seems  to 
exude  the  individual  atmosphere  of  the 
family  it  shelters  which  often  seems  to 
hang  about  it  long  after  the  family  itself 
has  gone.  The  house  is  a  body  in  which 
dwells  a  famil^^ — its  soul, — and  since  we 
are  allowed  to  build  these  bodies  for  our¬ 
selves,  what  is  the  need  to  make  meaning¬ 
less  husks  of  what  might  be  lovely  indexes 
of  the  life  of  the  souls  that  will  animate 
them  ? 


Courtesy  of  John  Lane  Company 


ENTRANCE  HALL  OF  AN  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOME: 
M.  H  BAILLIE  SCOTT,  ARCHITECT. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  HOME  OF  MR.  HENRY  TALBOT, 
EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL.,  OF  WHICH  THE  OWNER  WAS 
DESIGNER,  ARCHITECT  AND  SUPERVISOR. 


A  HOUSE  OF  WHICH  THE  OWNER  WAS  THE 
ARCHITECT,  CONTRACTOR  AND  SUPERVISOR 


The  house  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  is  of  particular  interest  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  work,  mainly,  of  one 
man,  Mr.  Henry  Talbot,  of  East 
St.  Louis,  Illinois,  who  was  his  own  archi¬ 
tect,  contractor  and  supervisor.  The  site 
was  chosen  with  regard  to  an  old  elm  tree 
whose  branches  shade  the  screened  porch 
at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  give  a  refresh¬ 
ing  outlook. 

The  basement  walls  and  those  of  the 
first  story  are  built  of  concrete  blocks. 
The  second  story  is  a  frame  construction, 
diagonally  .boarded  over  and  protected 
with  waterproof  felting.  Outside  of  this 
is  metal  lathing  covered  with  pebble- 


MR.  talbot’s  home;  first  floor  plan 

SHOWING  GROUNDS  AND  GARDEN. 


■■ 

BATMSOOrJ  L 
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dashed  plaster;  the  roof  is  of  red  cement 
tiles.  Thus  the  house  is  proof  against  heat 
and  cold  and  will  require  very  little  repair¬ 
ing  for  years  to  come.  All 

the  windows  are  case- 

ments,  open-  F\a.t  Roof  ing  outward 

on  the  first  story  and  in¬ 

ward  on  the 
second.  The 
perspective 
shows  the 
house  only 
from  the  rear 
view.  The  in¬ 
terior  was 
planned  for 
the  comfort 
and  use  of 
those  who 
were  to  live  in 
it  and  offers 
SECOND  the  minimum 
floor  amount  of 

PLAN  trouble  to  the 

one  in  charge  of  the  housework. 

The  living  room  runs  along  the  entire 
southern  side  of  the  first  story  and  is 
fifteen  by  thirty  feet.  It  is  finished  with 
cypress  stained  an  oak  brown;  the  wood¬ 
work  takes  its  color  tone  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Millet’s  “Shepherdess”  that  fills 
a  panel  across  the  chimneypiece.  The 
doors  are  of  Wisconsin  ash  and  the  floors 
of  the  hall  and  living  room  are  maple. 
The  walls  are  sand-finished  plaster  tinted 
a  gray-green  and  the  curtains  are  of  plain 
unbleached  cotton.  The  whole  color 
scheme  is  restful  and  satisfying.  At  the 
rear  of  this  room  is  a  screened  porch  ten 
by  fourteen  feet  which  opens  directly  from 
it,  and  this  porch,  or  the  rear  end  of  the 
room,  is  used  for  a  dining  room. 

The  house  is  well  planned  and  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  to  its  owner  because  it 
fulfils  the  essential  of  every  true  home, — 
fitness  for  the  life  that  is  led  within  it. 
It  shows  too  that  the  instinct  of  home- 
building,  which  is  born  in  every  man. 
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ART  NEEDLEWORK  FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY:  BY  KATHRINE  SANGER  BRINLEY 


Art  of  the  needle,  like  art  of  the 
brush,  was  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  chiefly  religious 
in  character.  After  that,  and  into 
our  own  times,  symbols  of  the  Christian 
faith  so  prevailingly  used  until  then  gave 
place  more  and  more  to  secular  designs. 
To  many  of  us  it  has  seemed  that  with  the 
waning  of  religious  influence  in  the  arts 
and  crafts  came  a  waning  of  worth  in 
the  art  produced,  until  we  of  the  twentieth 
century  with  our  heritage  of  skepticism 
must  perforce  in  our  craving  for  the  real 
and  the  beautiful  reach  back  to  those  ages 
when  men  sang  hymns  at  anvil  and  bench 
and  painted  upon  their  knees.  As  the 
Church  has  always  been  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  some  of  their  highest  achievement  is 
found  in  that  which  was  done  for  her 
glory.  Of  ornamental  needlework  this  is 
particularly  true.  The  numerous  vest¬ 
ments  and  hangings  used  in  the  Church’s 
service  gave  even  more  scope  to  the  needle- 
worker  than  to  the  artist  of  brush  and 
pigments.  So  it  is  that  the  student  of 
embroidery  seeks  in  ecclesiastical  treasures 
of  the  Renaissance  the  best  expression  of 
mastery  in  this  ancient  craft. 

The  cope,  during  a  certain  period  of  his¬ 
tory,  was  the  richest  and  most  elaborately 
worked  of  all  priestly  vestments.  In  Eng¬ 
land  where  it  is  part  of  the  state  apparel 
of  kings  and  nobles  as  well  as  of  bishops 
and  priests  it  has  both  secular  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  character.  In  the  Church  it  is  the 


especial  vestment  for  high  festivals  and 
solemn  ceremonies. 

Alessandro  Bonvicino  of  Brescia  was  an 
artist  who  delighted  in  carefully  portray¬ 
ing  the  stuffs  and  vestments  of  his  time — 
1498-1547.  His  gentle  devotional  spirit 
expressed  itself  chiefly  in  portraits  of  re¬ 
ligious  characters.  Most  of  his  work  is 
to  be  found  in  his  native  city,  but  Venice, 
Paris,  Frankfort  and  Vienna  possess  im¬ 
portant  canvases  by  his  hand.  A  certain 
subdued  richness  and  the  peace  of  con¬ 
templation  are  always  found  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  and  are  as  unforgettable  as  the 
ideality  of  the  Golden  Renaissance  which 
attained  a  full  expression  in  certain  of  his 
works.  The  picture  here  reproduced 
hangs  today,  with  a  companion,  in  the 
Louvre.  St.  Bonaventura,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  was  the  great  scholar  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans,  and  next  to  St.  Francis  himself 
was  their  greatest  saint.  He  is  shown  be¬ 
side  St.  Louis,  that  saintly  king  of  France 
who  built  the  inimitable  Sainte  Chapelle. 
While  the  wise  and  holy  Italian  was  com¬ 
pleting  his  studies  in  Paris  he  was  greatly 
honored  by  this  crusading  king.  St.  Bona¬ 
ventura,  at  thirty-five.  General  of  his 
Order  of  St.  Francis;  at  fifty.  Bishop  of 
Albano  and  a  Cardinal — was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  ecclesiastic  at  the  great  Council 
of  Lyons  in  1274,  at  which  he  made  the 
opening  address  and  shortly  after  which 
he  died.  The  beautiful  dignity  of  face  and 
figure  here  given  to  St.  Bonaventura  by 
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ST,  BONAVENTURA  AND  ST.  LOUIS;  BY  ALESSANDRO 

BONviciNo:  (l.'Xte  fifteenth  century). 


EMBROIDERY  REPRODUCED  FROM  THE  ROBE  OF  ST.  BONAVENTURA  IN 
AN  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTING:  THE  DESIGN  IS  MOUNTED  ON  A 
MODERN  FRAME  TO  SHOW  THE  EXACT  METHOD  OF  WORKING: 
THE  COLORS  USED  ARE  GREEN,  BLUE,  GOLD  AND  APRICOT. 


EMBROIDERY  DESIGN  FROM  ITALIAN  PAINTERS 


Bonvicino,  the  fervent  piety 
and  deep  intelligence  make 
one  instinctively  feel  that  ar¬ 
tist  and  saint  had  spiritual  kin¬ 
ship.  In  this  picture  St.  Bona- 
ventura  is  represented  with 
the  symbols  of  his  character 
and  office.  Over  the  Francis¬ 
can  habit  he  wears  a  richly 
decorated  cope.  The  staff  and 
miter  of  his  bishopric  are 
here;  and  in  his  right  hand 
lies  a  book,  sign  of  his  great 
learning.  His  exceeding  hu¬ 
mility  is  called  to  mind  by  the 
Host  which  St.  Louis  bears, 
for  legend  says  that  Bonaven- 
tura  feared  to  receive  the  sac¬ 
rament,  counting  himself  un¬ 
worthy,  and  that  it  was 
brought  to  him  by  an  angel. 

The  king  is  here  lost  in  the 
simple  Franciscan.  The  col¬ 
oring  of  the  original  is  very 
lovely:  a  soft  and  luminous 
gray,  and  blue  and  yellow, 
with  a  note  of  wonderful 
green.  Charming  from  many 
points  of  view,  this  picture  is 
particularly  so  to  the  student  of  needle¬ 
work,  for  in  the  cope  portrayed  there  is  a 
clear  statement  of  principles  essential  to 
true  decorative  design  and  right  embroid¬ 
ery.  The  decoration  of  this  robe  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  what  it  would  have  been  had  a  well- 
trained  needleworker  planned  it  that  one 
can  scarcely  feel  it  originated  in  a  painter’s 
brush.  It  is  easier  to  believe  Bonvicino 
copied  a  cope  which  was  used  perhaps  in 
the  Church  of  his  daily  devotion.  Only 
the  choice  of  fleur-de-lis  as  the  decorative 
unit  for  the  body  of  the  vestment  points  to 
selection  by  the  artist ;  for  as  the  symbol  of 
France  it  is  most  fitting  here  in  honor  of 
St.  Louis.  But  tell  me  how  a  mere  man 
busied  with  brushes  and  pigments,  could 
know  of  the  kinship  of  outline  and  ap¬ 
plique?  What  happy  chance  would  be 


WORKING  DESIGN  FOR  OLD  ITALIAN 
EMBROIDERY  PATTERN. 

happy  enough  to  cause  his  brush  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  flowing  line  a  pattern  that  cord 
could  follow  with  scarcely  a  break  or  join¬ 
ing?  Would  his  painting  of  faces,  “full  of 
animation  and  somewhat  of  the  manner  of 
Raffaelo”  as  Vasari  puts  it,  teach  him  how 
to  properly  subdue  a  living  vine  to  a  space 
in  which  art  must  rule?  Yet  look  at  the 
grape  pattern  given :  Is  it  not  planned  for 
the  needleworker,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  design?  (Needless  to  say  it  has 
been  as  faithfully  reproduced  from  the 
picture  as  was  possible.)  Embroidery  has 
not  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  been 
woman’s  work.  Yet  it  seems  doubtful  that 
in  1525  beautiful  Brescia  resting  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  sweet  with  the  music 
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EMBROIDERY  DESIGN  FROM  ITALIAN  PAINTERS 


of  many  fountains,  made  needleworkers 
of  her  men.  So  we  must  take  this  pic¬ 
tured  cope,  with  its  ornament  of  orphrey 
and  ground,  as  a  faithful  likeness  of  one 
that  in  those  storied  days  existed.  How 
satisfying  is  the  contrast  between  the  flow¬ 
ing  lines  of  this  border  pattern  and  the 
ordered  pauses,  so  to  speak,  which  the 
finely  spaced  fleurs-de-lis  attain !  These 
latter,  not  embroidered,  but  expressed  in 
the  broader  language  of  applique,  produce 
a  simple  and  dignified  effect  in  key  with 
the  spirit  of  the  picture.  Outlined  with 
two  strands  of  the  same  gold  thread  used 
in  the  border  and  likewise  couched,  a  flat 
effect  is  gained  and  the  colors  of  ground 
and  pattern  separated,  so  that  seen  at  a 
distance,  as  most  of  such  vestments  were 
of  necessity,  no  blurring  of  the  decorative 
features  might  result.  This  applied  design 
outlined  so  fittingly,  set  over  against  the 
outlined  design  which  might  if  desired  be 
appliqued,  produces  a  beautiful  balance, 
and  thus  fulfils  a  law  of  ornament  in 
needlework.  After  a  sixteenth-century 
manner  the  orphrey,  or  decorated  band 
which  passes  around  the  neck  and  down 
each  side  of  the  cope,  is  in  this  case  wide. 
In  the  painting  it  is  of  a  warm  yellow, 
against  which  the  couched  gold  of  the 
grape  design  gleams  out,  is  lost  and  gleams 
again.  The  vine  is,  of  course,  a  symbol  of 
Christ,  and  also  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar ;  here  it  has  an  added  significance  as 
calling  to  mind  the  legend  of  the  Host 
brought  to  St.  Bonaventura  by  an  angel. 
While  entirely  suited  to  couching,  this  de¬ 
sign  would  be  beautiful  in  back  stitching 
or  chain  stitch,  and  would  suitably  orna¬ 
ment  a  variety  of  articles.  The  embroid¬ 
ery  shown  is  worked  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  colors  and  materials  indicated  in  the 
painting,  so  the  grape  pattern  is  wrought 
in  a  single  strand  of  rather  heavy  Japanese 
gold  thread,  couched  down  with  stitches 
of  single  filo,  a  pinkish  yellow,  to  a  ground 
of  warm  yellow  pongee.  The  ground  of 
the  cope  being  a  soft  greenish  blue,  satin 
of  that  shade  was  chosen  for  its  reproduc¬ 
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tion,  upon  which  the  fleurs-de-lis  were  ap¬ 
pliqued.  These  last  were  cut  from  a  corded 
silk  as  near  that  wonderful  green  before 
mentioned  as  possible;  needless  to  say  no 
twentieth-century  department  store  yielded 
up  the  sixteenth-century  color.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  effect  produced  by  the  same  silk 
laid  in  two  different  directions  may  be 
seen  by  noting  the  end  of  the  embroidered 
orphrey.  A  narrow  piece  of  the  pongee 
was  placed  crosswise  at  the  end  of  the 
baifd.  This  fact,  which  should  always  be 
considered  in  choosing  the  direction  of 
stitches,  is  imperative  in  applique.  A  cer¬ 
tain  direction  for  the  warp  should  be 
chosen  for  certain  parts  of  the  design,  and 
held  to  throughout  the  work.  Applique  is 
not  inferior  needlework,  but  a  broad  and 
simple  method  of  obtaining  results  which 
stitching  is  incapable  of  producing.  Ap¬ 
plique  embroidery  of  this  period  which 
has  come  down  to  us  today  shows  unmis¬ 
takably  how  beautiful  are  the  effects  that 
may  be  obtained  by  its  employment.  Out¬ 
line,  which  we  all  see  sadly  squandered  on 
trivial  patterns,  is  in  reality  a  venerable 
and  worthy  method  of  ornamenting  textile 
surfaces.  Its  one  demand  is  that  the  pat¬ 
tern  shall  be  significant, — beautiful  in  line. 
The  relationship  between  outline  and  ap¬ 
plique  needs  no  explanation. 

When  the  ground  to  be  ornamented  with 
applique  is  of  firmly-woven  linen  or  silk, 
this  is  stretched  in  a  frame  without  any 
backing.  But  if  a  certain  stiffness  or  body 
is  required  in  the  finished  article,  a  piece 
of  linen  is  first  stretched  in  the  frame  and 
then  covered  evenly  with  a  paste  of  wheat 
starch,  or  photograph  mountant;  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  is  next  laid  upon  it,  and  stroked 
with  a  soft  clean  cloth  until  it  adheres 
evenly,  when  it  is  left  to  dry.  In  another 
frame  the  material  out  of  which  the  ap¬ 
plied  pattern  is  to  be  cut  is  mounted  in  the 
same  way,  or  it  may  be  stretched  itself, 
without  any  backing,  and  then  tissue  paper 
evenly  coated  with  paste  patted  down  upon 
the  back.  When  both  frames  are  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  the  whole  pattern  is  traced 
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upon  the  one,  and  the  parts  to  be  cut  out 
upon  the  linen  or  paper  back  of  the  other. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  what  is  traced 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  material  will 
show  reversed  upon  the  right.  These  parts 
may  be  again  pasted  on  the  back  and  fixed 
accurately  into  their  respective  places  upon 
the  ground ;  or  they  may  simply  be  pinned, 
the  pins  being  stuck  straight  through  the 
material,  and  then  fixed  firmly  with  tack¬ 
ing  stitches  planned  to  be  removed  after 
the  outlining  of  the  parts  is  finished,  or  to 
be  concealed  by  the  outlining.  If  the  parts 
are  pasted,  it  is  well  to  do  it  quickly  and 
then  place  the  frame  so  that  only  the  silk 
is  supported;  having  laid  a  few  sheets  of 
smooth  paper  upon  the  face  of  the  work, 
cover  with  a  board  and  weights  that  the 
whole  may  dry  smoothly. 

In  a  Renaissance  altar  frontal,  embroid¬ 
ered  entirely  in  outline  and  applique  the 
applied  parts  were  outlined  with  thick 
strands  of  floss  the  color 'of  the  ground, 
across  which  straight  stitches  of  twisted 
silk  the  same  color  were  laid  to  couch  it 


and  the  parts  to  the  body  of  the  frontal. 
Then  inside  this  edging  a  cord  of  gold  was 
couched.  This  is  an  interesting  and  effec¬ 
tive  framing  suitable  to  the  design  given, 
though  it  is  shown  simply  outlined  with 
the  two  gold  threads  couched  together  as 
being  rather  more  harmonious  with  the 
couched  gold  of  the  grape-vine  border,  and 
closer  to  the  original  in  the  picture.  Chain 
stitch  is  excellent  for  outlining  applique. 
The  favorite  and  best  means,  however,  is 
couched  cord,  of  whatever  size  of  material 
so  that  it  is  suited  to  the  pattern. 

Of  ancient  origin,  and  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  in  ages  before  materials  for  elab¬ 
orate  satin-stitch  embroidery  were  obtain¬ 
able,  applique  has  always  held  an  honor¬ 
able  place  in  the  realm  of  embroidery,  and 
is  to  the  modern  needleworker  a  method 
of  much  artistic  value  for  the  enrichment 
of  textile  surfaces.  It  demands  a  neat- 
handed  worker  and  a  significant  design; 
which  latter  goes  far  toward  eliminating 
that  characteristic  of  so  much  modern  em¬ 
broidery — triviality. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC  EFFECTS  IN  WOOD  CARVING: 
A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  THIS  OLD  CRAFT 


The  Craftsman  has  become  much 
interested  in  the  wood-carving  of 
Mrs.  Emily  Butterworth  because  it 
seems  to  be  a  clear  interpretation 
of  the  universal  principles  that  underlie 
the  true  products  of  every  branch  of  art. 
Mrs.  Butterworth’s  work  is  in  very  low 
relief ;  she  may  be  said  rather  to  decorate 
wood  than  to  make  wood  into  decoration. 
The  designs  in  every  case  are  so  related 
to  the  material,  to  the  actual  grain  and 
veining  of  it,  and  so  thoroughly  do  the 
wood  and  the  design  belong  together  that, 
at  first  glance,  the  eye  does  not  always 
grasp  the  fact  that  it  looks  at  anything 
more  than  unusually  beautiful  wood.  At 
a  second  glance  the  grain  is  seen  to  be 
deepened  in  places,  the  veinings  appear  to 


be  connected,  and  the  eye,  with  the  delight 
of  beauty  and  of  surprise,  follows  a  design 
unfolding  itself  as  naturally  as  a  flower. 

The  table  shown  in  the  illustration  Mrs. 
Butterworth  made  for  herself  because  she 
wanted  a  table  that  she  could  bring  up 
very  close  to  her,  and  of  that  particular 
size.  The  decorating  was  a  secondary 
although  an  inevitable  matter  because,  in 
her  creed,  everything  must  be  as  deco¬ 
rative  as  is  consistent  with  its  utility. 
Accordingly  she  bowed  the  legs  to  give 
plenty  of  room  for  her  knees  beneath  the 
table  top  and  varied  the  curve  to  give  it 
interest.  When  she  came  to  carve  the 
wood  the  shape  of  the  little  projection 
made  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  curves 
suggested  the  tip  of  a  lily  leaf;  other 
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peculiarities  in  the  wood  strengthened  this 
idea,  and  a  lily  design  it  was.  The  table 
is  among  the  earliest  pieces  of  her  work 
and,  although  it  suggests  Art  Nouveau,  it 
was  executed  long  before  that  movement 
set  in,  and  from  a  different  standpoint. 

Mrs.  Butterworth’s  carving  is  the  joyous 
fulhlment  of  a  creative  desire  unalloyed 
by  any  thought  other  than  the  wish  for 
expression,  and  the  spontaneity  is  unham¬ 
pered  by  any  difficulty  of  technique  be¬ 
cause  that  has  been  mastered.  She  uses 
but  six  tools,  because  she  says  that  one 
can  become  more  familiar  with  six  tools 
used  constantly  than  one  could  ever  be 
with  dozens  used  only  at  special  times ; 
and  a  workman  must  not  be  conscious  of 
his  tools.  Consequently  Mrs.  Butterworth, 
ithrough  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
mediums  through  which  she  works,  is  able 
ito  execute  with  a  common  tool  the  effects 
f@r  which  special  tools  are  frequently  used. 
She  draws  no  design,  but  carves  out  what 
she  sees  in  the  wood.  Sometimes,  to  be 
sure  of  its  proportions,  she  cuts  her  idea 
out  in  paper  before  she  begins  the  actual 
carving,  but,  primarily,  it  is  the  wood  and 
the  use  of  the  article  that  determine  the 
.nature  of  the  design  and  its  arrangement. 

A  true  work  of  art  is  its  own  excuse 
'for  being;  too  often  we  find  that  the  deco¬ 
rator, — forgetting  that  everything  has  its 
■own  peculiar  beauty  inherent  in  its  fitness 
for  its  purpose,  and  that  in  the  often- 
quoted  words  of  Socrates,  ‘‘a  dung  basket 
is  beautiful  for  carrying  dung,” — loses 
sight  of  his  aim  of  making  a  useful  article 
also  beautiful  and  encumbers  its  utility 
with  a  work  of  art. 

Mrs.  Butterworth  never  makes  this  mis¬ 
take.  The  use  to  which  the  article  she 
decorates  is  to  be  put,  she  finds  one  of 
the  greatest  incentives  to  her  imagination 
and  skill.  The  quality  that  she  appre¬ 
ciates  in  her  own  work,  aside  from  the 
pleasure  that  it  gives  her  to  do  it,  is  that 
It  does  not  catch  the  dust.  The  long,  clean 
spaces  that  rest  the  eye  and  whose  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  an  especial  definiteness  and 


charm  to  the  design, — for  Mrs.  Butter- 
worth’s  work  is  interesting  for  what  she 
has  left  untouched  as  well  as  for  what  she 
has  carved, — further  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  her  as  very  easy  to  take  care  of. 
This  preservation  of  utility,  she  feels  is 
a  great  point  in  her  work.  “What  is  the 
meaning  of  furniture  so  elaborately  deco¬ 
rated  that  the  dust  is  always  lodging  in 
the  crevices  ?  Such  carving  should  be 
under  a  glass  case,  not  used  every  day. 
It  is  a  good  principle  in  everything.  When 
my  friends  ask  me  why  I  have  my  morn¬ 
ing  dresses  made  like  a  housemaid’s,  I  say 
that  it  is  because  in  the  morning  I  am  a 
housemaid,  for  I  take  care  of  my  own 
studio.  Everything,  from  furniture  to 
dress,  should  recognize  the  necessity  of 
being  fit  for  its  use  and  for  the  conditions 
upon  which  it  depends.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  architects  has  said  that 
to  do  vital  and  original  work,  one  must 
have  the  inspiration  of  limitations  and  con¬ 
ditions.  They  are  the  premises  and,  when 
understood  and  arranged,  the  result,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  only  the  logical  and  nec¬ 
essary  conclusion.  A  thing  is  original  be¬ 
cause  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  origin  and 
the  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  it. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of 
Mrs.  Butterworth’s  work  is  the  panel  in¬ 
tended  for  a  chimneypiece,  which  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  center  is  a  copper 
tile  representing  a  Mediaeval  knight  on 
horseback.  This  is  framed  in  oak  of  un¬ 
usually  beautiful  grain,  fine  and  regular, 
and  fumed  with  ammonia  to  blend  in 
coloring  with  the  tile.  This  wood  is 
carved  with  a  forest  slightly  convention¬ 
alized, — a  fit  romantic  setting  for  the 
armored  knight.  The  design  is  essentially 
simple,  but  she  has  imparted  a  certain 
element  of  mysterious  depth  to  the  forest 
that  one  finds  oftener  in  a  picture  than  in 
wood-carving.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Butterworth’s 
work  seems  to  belong  in  a  realm  of  its 
own,  nicely  balanced  between  pictorial  art 
and  the  art  of  wood-carving. 
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TABLE  CARVED  BY  MRS.  BUTTERWORTH  :  WITH  LILY 
DESIGN  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  STRUCTURE  ITSELF. 

SO  THOROUGHLY  DO  THE  DESIGN  AND  WOOD 
BELONG  TOGETHER  IN  THIS  CHEST  THAT  THE 
IDEA  OF  CARVING  IS  NOT  AT  ONCE  SUGGESTED. 


THE  USE  TO  WHICH  THE  ARTICLE  IS  TO  BE 
PUT  IS  TPIE  INCENTIVE  FOR  DECORATION 
IN  MRS.  BUTTERWORTH’s  CARVING. 

SIMPLE  CHARACTERISTIC  DESIGN  FOR  CARV¬ 
ING  AN  OAK  PANEL,  WITH  THE  CENTRAL 
TILE  IN  COPPER. 


NATURE  AS  THE  MASTER  BUILDER  OF 
CHARACTER 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when, 
as  John  Muir  says,  “Nature  seems 
to  be  holding  a  convention.”  What 
indeed  could  any  existence,  present 
or  future,  hold  more  serene,  yet  more  in¬ 
toxicating,  than  life  in  the  country,  where 
Nature  has  been  adjusted  to  man’s  needs 
and  comforts,  and  where  man  has  learned 
that  the  biggest  lessons  in  life,  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  char¬ 
acter,  are  near  the  earth ;  for  there  honesty 
is  the  price  of  a  living  and  the  fakir  him¬ 
self  is  the  sole  sufferer  from  his  trickery. 
Truly  from  the  moment  you  smell  the 
earth  under  the  plow  your  compact  of 
honesty  with  Nature  begins.  You  play 
fair  or  Nature  revenges  herself.  For  a 
poor  seed  she  gives  you  a  weakling  plant; 
for  soil  neglected  and  unenriched  she 
offers  you  the  just  return  in  straggling 
crops.  If  your  furrows  are  choked  with 
weeds  your  own  vegetables  have  no  room 
to  grow  and  develop,  and  there  is  no  drink 
or  food  for  the  corn  and  peas.  There  is 
only  justice  down  in  the  Earth,  no  senti¬ 
ment,  no  canniness,  no  long-suffering  pa¬ 
tience,  only  justice;  “as  ye  sow,  so  shall 
ye  reap.”  You  cannot  give  Nature  decoy 
seeds  and  fool  her  into  a  rich  harvest; 
you  cannot  withhold  the  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  and  get  the  return  you  are  seeking. 
And  again,  having  received  good  crops  in 
proportion  to  honest  labor,  your  sales  can 
be  only  of  the  best  from  your  fields.  There 


is  no  second-rate  dealing  possible,  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  inferior  produce.  Your  reputation 
is  made  by  your  own  fine  standards.  For 
your  own  sake  you  can’t  pretend.  All 
along  the  line  there  is  a  demand  for  honest 
dealing.  And  the  man  who  deals  honestly 
in  business  is  establishing  an  honest  point 
of  view  toward  life. 

Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood 
as  making  a  plea  for  country  life  only,  as 
condemning  all  metropolitan  existence ;  for 
our  cities  have,  in  our  present  scheme  of 
civilization,  become  the  market-places  of 
the  country,  necessary  to  our  growth  as  a 
nation,  and  to  our  livelihood  as  individuals. 
The  farmer  needs  Broadway,  just  as 
Broadway  needs  the  farmer.  In  reality 
they  are  links  of  one  chain,  and  the  real 
tragedy  is  not  in  the  whirl  of  Broadway 
or  the  sometime  isolation  of  the  farm,  but 
that  any  life  other  than  business  should 
be  spent  within  city  walls;  especially  that 
all  growing  life,  all  youth  at  least,  should 
not  be  lived  near  Nature,  knowing  her 
beauty,  learning  her  honesty.  For  our 
characters  are  builded  not  so  much  from 
our  intentions  as  through  our  environment. 
We  learn  from  habit  rather  than  precept, 
and  looking  at  the  question  fairly,  forget¬ 
ting  all  the  charm  and  fascination  of  some 
phases  of  metropolitan  existence,  just 
what  chance  is  there  for  the  growing  boy 
and  girl  to  understand  the  big  vital  funda¬ 
mental  realities  of  life  except  through  their 
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own  experience  lived  close  to  life  itself? 
Where  else  can  they  learn  of  the  real  rela¬ 
tion  of  existence  to  toil,  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  which  is  found  in  meeting  the  whim¬ 
sical  moods  of  Nature,  of  the  bearing  of 
vicissitudes,  of  our  adjustment  to  condi¬ 
tions  not  yet  adapted  to  anaemic  civiliza¬ 
tion?  How  shall  our  children  grow  in 
physical  and  moral  fiber  without  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  problems  Nature  offers  them, 
through  the  resistance  and  overcoming  of 
which  they  gain  strength  and  insight? 
What  greater  teacher  of  morality  can  our 
youth  find  than,  as  has  already  been  said. 
Nature  herself,  who  meets  courage  and 
honesty  halfway,  and  punishes  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealings  with  stern  impartiality? 
What  more  serene,  more  adequate  stand¬ 
ard  can  a  child  have  to  live  by  than  this 
one  which  must  be  met  daily  in  the  culti¬ 
vating  of  the  soil,  and  what  greater  reward 
than  the  lavishness  of  Nature  when  she 
opens  up  her  heart  in  response  to  human 
sincerity  and  intelligence? 

And  as  one  ponders  on  these  questions 
one  wonders  what  could  be  better  for  us 
and  our  children  than  a  return  to  the  land, 
than  a  purpose  to  build  our  homes  out  on 
the  hillsides  and  plant  pleasant  gardens 
about  them,  to  build  homes  adapted  to  the 
slope  of  the  land  and  the  trees  on  the  land, 
and  adjusted  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of 
the  lives  we  intend  to  live  in  them.  If  we 
need  the  city  in  the  scheme  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  we  can  go  to  it  daily  or  weekly,  but 
we  need  not  establish  our  lives  in  the 
prison  walls  of  a  few  rooms  without 
chance  to  work  in  our  gardens,  rest  in 
sight  of  the  sunset,  sleep  out  on  our 
porches  in  sweet  night  air  and  watch  the 
coming  of  the  spring  and  feel  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  winter.  This  much  of  Nature  we 
feel  entitled  to,  regardless  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Naturally,  we  remember  the  stories  of 
suburban  living,  with  accounts  of  acres  of 
ugly  empty  lots,  cheap  uncomfortable 
houses,  insufficient  heat,  bad  plumbing, 
inconvenient  house  arrangement,  and  all 
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more  or  less  true,  and  we  recall  also  the 
wail  of  the  housekeeper  on  the  servant 
question.  And  we  realize  that  American 
suburban  life  in  the  past  has  been  sadly 
marred  by  the  real  estate  man  heedless  of 
beauty,  by  the  builder  heedless  of  comfort, 
by  the  housewife  heedless  of  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  create  pleasant  original  home 
conditions  by  which  she  could  overcome 
the  problems  of  rural  living,  developing 
through  her  achievement  and  becoming  a 
part  of  the  progress  which  is  inevitable 
in  future  country  life  in  America.  For 
wherever  there  are  great  problems,  there 
are  also  great  opportunities  for  growth, 
whether  the  problem  is  learning  to  adjust 
oneself  to  Nature’s  honest  simple  ways, 
learning  to  create  the  right  sort  of  home 
for  oneself  and  family,  or  learning  to  in¬ 
terpret  Nature,  until  her  ways  seem  beau¬ 
tiful,  wise  and  instructive. 

Whatever  we  do  not  understand  presents 
problems  to  us.  We  are  afraid  of  strange 
lands;  we  are  uncertain  with  alien  folk. 
Over  the  hills  and  fields  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  we  walk  with  confidence.  We  know 
her  ways  and  trust  her.  The  land  that  a 
lad  has  known  intimately  he  returns  to  at 
any  period  of  his  life  with  joyous  con¬ 
fidence,  as  one  seeking  a  trusty  friend. 
But  what  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
barred  when  little  from  knowledge  and 
companionship  with  all  the  sweet  friendli¬ 
ness  of  Nature,  with  what  hesitation  and 
nervousness  we  return;  we  do  not  know 
how  to  interpret  her  message,  how  to  get 
the  best  good  from  her  health-giving 
winds,  where  to  find  our  food,  how  to 
build  our  shelter.  Her  book  is  open  to 
us,  but  we  have  forgotten  or  never  learned 
to  read  her  message.  But  for  our  own 
sake,  and  lest  our  children  should  repeat 
our  failures,  we  cannot  go  back  too  soon 
and  study  with  her  and  work  with  her, 
and  discover  her  bounteousness  and  be¬ 
come  one  with  her  with  all  possible 
courage  and  confidence  and  haste.  Find 
the  right  hill  slope  or  meadow  land,  think 
about  the  right  way  of  getting  a  home  that 
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belongs  thereon,  build  according  to  your 
taste  and  money,  and  furnish  the  home 
with  due  regard  to  the  utmost  beauty  and 
the  least  possible  work.  Plan  to  live  there 
every  possible  hour,  let  your  children 
begin  now  to  live  there,  let  them  help 
build  the  house  they  are  to  live  in  and  to 
plant  the  land  they  are  to  live  from.  Let 
them  all  unconsciously  study  Nature  and 
grow  wise  and  happy  and  strong  and 
honest.  And  so  far  as  possible  you  your¬ 
self  do  what  they  are  doing,  win  back 
Nature’s  confidence  and  become  one  with 
her  for  your  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the 
world’s  growth. 

NOTES 

Although  the  exhibitions  of  for¬ 
eign  pictures  from  Spain  and  Ger¬ 
many  formed  the  three  most  widely 
advertised  climaxes  of  the  New 
York  art  season,  yet,  to  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  galleries  closely,  the  remarkable 
execution  and  originality  of  the  work  ex¬ 
hibited  by  American  artists  has  been  the 
really  significant  feature  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  art  seasons  that  New  York 
has  ever  known.  It  is  also  a  matter  of 
note  that  America  is  slowly  warming  to 
a  keener  appreciation  of  art  and  of  the 
genius  of  its  native  artists. 

At  present,  although  we  have  been  slow 
in  recognizing  the  fact,  we  can  claim  for 
our  landscape  men  the  leading  place  in 
the  world  in  that  branch  of  art.  England 
and  Italy  are  doing  very  little  in  any  line 
of  painting;  Germany  is  notoriously  weak 
on  landscape  work;  the  French  schools 
have  become  riotously  impressionistic,  and 
the  landscape  work  of  Spain  has  been 
largely  imitative  rather  than  original. 
American  artists  alone  seem  to  have  re¬ 
tained  a  healthy  respect  for  Nature  which 
enables  them  to  represent  all  her  moods  as 
they  really  pass  without  twisting  them  into 
meanings  symbolic  of  their  own  emotions. 
It  will  be  profitable  and  encouraging  to 
run  through  in  brief  review  what  the 
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leading  galleries  have  been  offering  this 
past  season  in  their  exhibitions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  artists. 

The  Macbeth  Gallery  opened  November 
tenth  with  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Howard  Pyle,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
ablest  of  American  decorative  painters. 
Many  of  the  subjects  were  familiar,  hav¬ 
ing  been  reproduced  in  the  magazines  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  originals  showed 
even  more  clearly  Mr.  Pyle’s  color  sense 
and  feeling  for  the  dramatic.  This  exhibit 
was  followed  by  the  paintings  of  Charles 
Melville  Dewey.  Mr.  Dewey  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  interpreters  of  American 
landscape.  There  is  always  a  luminous, 
poetic  quality  in  his  work,  no  matter 
whether  the  scheme  of  color  he  uses  be  the 
delicate  greens  of  his  “Dawn”  or  the  deep 
rich  browns  of  “Romney  Marshes.” 

The  exhibition  that  followed  this  was  a 
revelation  to  those  who  had  not  been  fol¬ 
lowing  the  development  of  our  sculptors. 
The  bronzes  shown  were  carefully  selected 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  the  younger  ar¬ 
tists.  Abastenia  Eberle,  Janet  Scudder, 
and  Arthur  Putnam  contributed  some  of 
the  most  interesting  work. 

Forty  selected  paintings  by  American 
artists  marked  the  next  important  date  at 
Macbeth’s.  Nearly  half  the  work  was 
from  the  hands  of  the  newer  and  less  es¬ 
tablished  artists.  Through  Mr.  Macbeth’s 
sincere  appreciation  and  insight  we  were 
introduced,  some  of  us  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  work  of  Albert  P.  Lucas  and  his  unu¬ 
sual  abilities  as  a  colorist.  Mr.  Tack,  of 
the  older  artists,  had  a  very  successful 
figure  piece  called  “The  Dance.”  The 
gallery  was  next  filled  with  the  breezy, 
vigorous  landscapes  of  Henry  W.  Ranger. 
The  effect  of  Mr.  Ranger’s  type  of  work 
and  splendid  composition  at  the  American 
Exhibit  in  London  this  summer  is  much 
anticipated  by  the  lovers  of  art  here. 

Four  seasons  ago  no  one  knew  much 
about  Paul  Dougherty.  He  is  apparently 
one  of  those  who  come  upon  the  stage  only 
to  take  the  center.  Such  a  place  this  artist 
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has  held  for  some  three  seasons  in 
American  art.  His  previous  exhibits  had 
been  entirely  marines,  and  this  fact 
brought  him  the  charge  of  lacking  ver¬ 
satility.  The  exhibit  that  opened  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  fifth  dissipated  that  accusation  for¬ 
ever. 

After  this  vigorous  work  Mr.  Macbeth 
varied  our  artistic  diet  by  a  display  of  the 
work  of  Arthur  B.  Davies.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  Mr.  Davies’s  figure  draw¬ 
ing,  the  backgrounds  of  his  pictures  merit 
a  high  degree  of  praise.  His  landscapes 
express  a  quality  which  we  rarely  find  in¬ 
terpreted  and  which  may  best  be  called  the 
inhumanity  of  Nature. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  displays  of 
the  season  was  the  work  of  five  artists. 
Blendon  Campbell  and  Kenneth  Miller 
were  the  new  men  in  the  group  and  their 
work  was  interesting  and  full  of  promise. 
Hawthorne,  as  usual,  was  rather  unat¬ 
tractive  in  subject,  but  also,  as  usual,  virile 
and  fine  in  his  expression.  Robert  Henri 
showed  a  characteristically  fine  Spanish 
portrait,  “El  Tango,”  and  a  bust  portrait, 
“Dancer  of  Seville,”  which  was  strong  in 
brush  work  and  color.  George  Luks  in 
his  “Woman  with  Macaw”  was  somewhat 
theatrical,  but  the  picture  was  beautifully 
painted.  “In  the  Cellar”  was  so  truthful 
as  to  be  amusing.  The  work  of  Louis 
Loeb  which  followed  showed  two  remark¬ 
ably  different  grades  in  the  artist’s  ability. 
The  portraits  were  in  every  case  striking 
and  strongly  done,  but  the  landscapes  were 
characterless.  The  latest  exhibit  of  Bos¬ 
ton  artists  left  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Montross  Gallery  opened  with  the 
annual  display  of  water  colors  and  pastels, 
always  anticipated  by  lovers  of  work  in 
this  medium.  John  La  Farge  showed  a 
group  of  water  colors  rich  in  brilliancy  and 
color.  Mr.  Lathrop’s  “Cornfield  in  Octo¬ 
ber”  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  recent  pic¬ 
tures.  George  Clements  had  a  splendid 
marine  and  William  Chase  exhibited  two 
Shinnecock  landscapes  with  figures,  very 
atmospheric  and  forceful.  A.  Phimister 
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Proctor  showed  a  water  color,  “Doe  and 
Fawns,”  and  the  following  week  exhibited 
a  collection  of  water  colors  and  sculpture, 
both  showing  direct  and  sincere  treatment. 

The  “Buffalo  Head”  and  the  “Crouching 
Panther”  were  the  most  familiar  pieces  to 
the  general  public.  This  exhibit  and  that 
of  the  sculpture  at  the  Macbeth  Gallery 
were  distinctly  encouraging  signs  of  our 
progress  in  this  branch  of  art.  Pictures 
by  Childe  Hassam  next  occupied  the  gal¬ 
lery.  Several  pictures  of  Gloucester  and 
Provincetown  were  included  in  this  exhibit 
and  the  first  few  of  the  Western  land¬ 
scapes  sent  on  from  Oregon.  Hassam 
was  followed  by  a  charming  collection  of 
Willard  Metcalf’s  pictures,  and  one  not  so 
charming  by  Howard  Cushing.  Paintings 
and  pastels  by  Dwight  Tryon  and  T.  W. 
Dewing  were  the  next  displays  and  were 
most  enthusiastically  received.  Alexander 
Schilling  showed  himself  most  versatile 
in  the  collection  of  oils,  water  colors,  dry- 
points  and  etchings  that  he  displayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  of  February.  His  water  colors 
are  sympathetic  and  his  chalk  work  is  re¬ 
markably  strong. 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  exhibit  at  the 
Montross  Galleries  was  that  of  Horatio 
Walker.  The  canvases  showed  the  artist 
at  different  periods  in  his  career  and  in 
each  period  his  work  is  strong  and  vivid. 
Mr.  Walker  is  one  of  the  few  genre  paint¬ 
ers  of  America  and,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  for  the  beauty  of  his  color  and  the 
brilliancy  of  his  technique  his  work  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  art. 

The  work  of  the  Ten  American  Paint¬ 
ers  was  more  than  usually  admirable.  A 
second  exhibit  of  Childe  Hassam  followed 
this  and  was  particularly  interesting  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  first  exhibit 
of  this  artist,  as  it  contained  the  pictures 
resulting  from  the  entire  season  spent  in 
Oregon.  Mr.  Hassam  showed  a  wonder¬ 
ful  ability  in  portraying  the  atmosphere 
and  color  of  these  high  altitudes.  The 
exhibit  also  contained  several  marine  sun¬ 
sets,  which  were  remarkably  fine.  After 
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the  display  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  work  several 
pictures  were  shown  by  request;  among 
them  was  that  wonderful  little  painting  of 
Albert  P.  Ryder’s  entitled  “Moonlight.” 

The  first  showing  of  American  work  at 
Knoedler’s  was  a  collection  of  miniatures 
by  Laura  Hills  of  Boston.  This  branch  of 
art  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  one  in 
which  a  high  degree  of  excellence  is  rarely 
reached.  Miss  Hills  ranks  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  our  miniature  painters.  The  paint¬ 
ings  of  Frederic  Remington  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  particularly  his 
scenes  from  Western  life,  where  he  is  at 
his  best.  His  work  was  even  more  dra¬ 
matic  than  of  old  and  his  color  from  year 
to  year  grows  more  intimate  to  the  West¬ 
ern  landscape,  and,  so,  more  inevitable. 
The  exhibit  of  sculpture  by  Henry  Clews, 
Jr.,  was  a  surprise  to  many  who  had  little 
idea  that  this  artist  had  taken  up  sculpture. 
His  subjects  were  all  interesting  and 
showed  an  unusual  handling.  Col.  Anthony 
Dyer’s  exhibit  of  water  colors  met  with 
its  usual  warm  reception.  His  work  is 
always  sympathetic,  with  rare  tonal  and 
atmospheric  effects.  This  was  followed 
by  a  display  of  animal  pictures  by  Percival 
Rousseau,  French  in  name  only,  the  first 
exhibit  of  this  artist  in  his  native  land,  al¬ 
though  he  holds  an  established  and  hon¬ 
ored  position  in  France.  We  have  had  no 
animal  painter  since  the  days  of  A.  F. 
Tait,  and  his  work  lacked  the  knowledge 
of  technique  and  the  intuition  found  in 
Mr.  Rousseau’s  sporting  scenes.  There  is 
a  quality  of  sureness  in  the  work  of  Wil¬ 
helm  Funk  which  adds  a  powerful  charm 
to  his  brilliantly  painted  and  delightfully 
posed  portraits.  His  exhibit  at  Knoed¬ 
ler’s  this  season  was  enthusiastically  at¬ 
tended  and  was  among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  portrait  exhibits.  His  picture  of 
Ann  Seton  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
child  portraits  that  has  been  seen  for  many 
a  day  in  any  country.  The  display  of  Mr. 
Sargent’s  water  colors  made  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  and  a  number  of 
water  colors  by  Edward  Boit  followed. 


Mr.  Bolt’s  work  is  delicate  and  picturesque 
and,  naturally,  suffered  in  such  close  con¬ 
trast  with  the  vividness  of  Mr.  Sargent’s 
work.  The  sketches  of  the  latter  showed 
his  ability  to  handle  strong  lights  and 
colors  and  were  undoubtedly  valuable  to 
the  student  of  art.  To  the  layman  the  dis¬ 
play  meant  little  other  than  a  mass  of 
color  and  confused  outline.  A  display  of 
the  recent  and  past  work  of  John  La  Farge 
followed  the  Sargent-Boit  exhibit. 

The  first  exhibit  of  portraiture  included 
six  portraits  by  T.  Mortimer  Lichtenauer. 
They  were  strongly  painted  and  well  posed. 
The  second  exhibit  was  by  Elizabeth 
Gowdy  Baker.  Mrs.  Baker  works  in 
water  color  on  a  paper  canvas;  her  por¬ 
traits  are  sincere  and  excellent  likenesses 
of  her  sitters.  Edwin  B.  Childs’s  portraits 
were  all  good  likenesses  and  gracefully 
posed.  Miss  Peterson’s  work  was  very 
strongly  done  with  rare  vigor  of  technique. 
There  were  several  landscapes  in  the  ex¬ 
hibit,  but  her  figure  work  was  much  the 
finer. 

One  of  the  latest  exhibits  was  that  of 
the  Woman’s  Art  Club.  Some  hundred 
canvases  of  varying  excellence  were  hung. 
Eugene  Higgins  displayed  a  collection  of 
his  dry-points  and  etchings  at  the  Keppel 
Galleries.  In  this  phase  of  his  work,  as 
in  his  paintings,  Mr.  Higgins  handles  his 
subjects  chosen  from  the  poor  and  desti¬ 
tute  of  many  cities  in  a  way  that  reaches 
the  hearts  of  the  public. 

The  National  Arts  Club  held  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibit  of  pictorial  photography 
early  in  the  season.  It  was  very  success¬ 
ful  and  was  well  supplied  with  foreign  con¬ 
tributions.  The  English  and  American 
work  possessed  the  greatest  general  excel¬ 
lence  and  showed  a  marked  improvement 
upon  the  work  of  last  year.  During  the 
first  of  March  John  W.  Alexander  dis¬ 
played  a  splendid  collection  of  his  paint¬ 
ings.  Some  of  the  best  were  represented 
only  in  photographs,  but  as  a  whole,  the 
exhibit  gave  a  most  satisfactory  view  of 
the  work  of  this  master  of  technique  and 
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flowing  line.  The  Members’  Spring  Exhi¬ 
bition  was  somewhat  conglomerate  and  in¬ 
harmonious,  taken  as  a  whole.  Anna 
Winegar  showed  two  landscapes  very  at¬ 
mospheric  and  delicate  in  color.  Roland 
Perry  exhibited  an  interesting  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Daussa  and  a  remarkable  portrait- 
bust  in  marble  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Waterman. 
This  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  design  for  a  table  fountain  by 
Janet  Scudder  showed  the  accustomed 
spirit  and  grace  found  in  all  her  work. 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  were  also  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Little  Gallery  of  the  Photo-Seces¬ 
sionists  has  exhibited  a  series  of  unique 
and  interesting  collections.  First  came  the 
exhibition  of  members’  work,  which  was, 
as  usual,  remarkable  throughout  for  the 
originality  and  interest  of  the  work. 
Among  the  finest  photographs  was  that  en¬ 
titled  "Old  Trinity,”  by  Eduard  J. 
Steichen,  and  a  portrait  of  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  by  Sydney  Carter.  A  later  exhibit 
showed  a  series  of  caricatures  of  promi¬ 
nent  Americans  in  society,  art  and  litera¬ 
ture,  by  Marius  De  Zayas.  The  artist  has 
a  complete  mastership  of  his  technique  and, 
although  each  sketch  was  composed  of  but 
a  few  sweeping  brush  lines,  the  amount  of 
character  expressed  was  nothing  short  of 
wonderful.  His  satire  is  based  on  a  deep 
and  broad  knowledge  of  human  weak¬ 
nesses  and  virtues.  This  exhibit  was  not 
enthusiastically  received,  in  spite  of  the 
reputation  that  Americans  have  for  being 
able  to  understand  a  joke  on  themselves. 
Later  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  showed  an 
interesting  collection  of  photographs,  with 
some  wonderful  effects  in  light  and  motion. 
A  remarkable  foreign  exhibit  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  Baron  A.  De  Meyer  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  drawings  of  Pamela  Colman 
Smith.  Whistler  once  remarked  of  Miss 
Smith’s  work  that  she  did  not  know  how 
to  draw,  but  did  not  need  to.  Her  draw¬ 
ings  and  her  color  work  show  extraordi- 
narv  imagination  and  artistic  conception. 

The  next  work  exhibited  was  from  Al¬ 
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fred  Maurer  and  John  Marin,  a  collection 
of  striking  sketches  in  oil.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Eduard  Steichen’s  photographs 
of  Rodin’s  Balzac.  This  exhibit  of  eight 
pictures  taken  on  two  nights  during  the  full 
moon  in  October  of  last  year  show  very 
clearly  how  adaptable  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression  photography  really  is.  The  last 
picture  exhibit  of  the  season  is  from  the 
brush  of  Marsden  Hartley;  the  paintings 
are  in  oil  and  belong  to  the  impressionistic 
school  of  art.  They  are  chiefly  of  the 
mountains  of  Maine ;  the  winter  scenes  are 
especially  impressive.  This  exhibit  will  be 
followed  by  a  fine  group  of  Japanese  prints 
shown  until  June  second,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  F.  W.  Hunter. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
full  description  of  the  merits  of  the  work 
exhibited  during  the  past  season,  and 
equally  impossible  to  take  into  account  the 
innumerable  club  exhibitions  and  the  work 
exhibited  in  private  studios,  still  this  hasty 
review  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount 
and  variety  of  the  American  work  and  the 
high  degree  of  its  attainment  in  excellence. 

TO  those  who  know  with  what  sincerity 
and  inspiring  enthusiasm  Robert 
Henri  has  followed  his  ideal  of  art,  the 
character  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  the 
work  achieved  by  his  pupils  in  one  season 
could  not  be  an  entire  surprise.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  was  held  at  the  school  during  the 
third  week  of  May.  There  were  two 
rooms,  the  walls  crowded  with  canvases 
that  warred  continually  for  attention.  The 
first  effect  was  a  disorderly  mass  of  color 
in  which  one  was  struck  by  the  richness 
of  the  reds  used  in  some  of  the  canvases. 
However,  when  the  attention  once  settled 
upon  any  one  picture,  it  proved  to  be  strong 
enough  in  interest  to  hold  the  eye  against 
all  the  others.  The  pictures  were  far  from 
faultless.  The  work  was  in  many  cases 
crude,  the  drawing  frequently  left  much 
to  be  desired,  but  each  was  rich  in  life. 
One  felt  that,  throughout  the  whole  ex¬ 
hibition,  the  great  fundamentals  of  art 
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were  present;  the  young  artist  had  not 
stopped  to  pick  his  way  through  the  fine 
externalities,  but  at  a  glance  had  husked 
the  subject  and  got  to  the  underlying  in¬ 
spiration.  The  pictures  radiated  vitality 
and  one  returned  to  them  over  and  over 
with  renewed  intensity  of  interest.  There 
was  a  freedom  of  conception,  a  liberation 
of  the  artist’s  personality  showing  in  the 
handling  of  the  subjects  that  was  inspiring 
to  the  beholder  and  held  him  fascinated. 

It  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  charm 
that  all  of  these  student  canvases  pos¬ 
sessed.  There  was  individuality  in  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  treatment;  they  were  not,  as 
the  saying  goes,  “all  tarred  with  the  same 
brush”  of  a  master  mind,  but  in  all  was 
present  a  definite  quality  of  charm.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  expression  of  youth  that 
so  bravely  showed  itself,  and,  as  always, 
had  its  magnetism,  or  the  charm  that  fresh 
enthusiasm  gives  to  a  piece  of  work;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  the 
spiritual  fascination  that  lies  in  unadorned 
truth,  the  passing  straight  through  the  be¬ 
wildering  layers  of  small  meanings  and 
suggestions  with  which  Nature  masks  all 
forms  of  life  and  dealing  with  what  really 
is. 

We  do  not  make  these  comments  in¬ 
evitably  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
critic  toward  finished  work,  but  as  ex¬ 
pressing  profound  interest  in  the  efiforts  of 
students,  wherein  one  finds  so  seldom  any¬ 
thing  but  a  polite  and  hesitating  approach 
to  the  subject  in  hand,  with  a  continuous 
glancing  backward  to  the  guidance  of 
someone  behind. 

When  Mr.  Henri  severed  his  connection 
with  the  Art  League  in  the  fall  of  1908 
several  of  his  students  begged  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  their  teacher.  Feeling  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  school  depended  more  upon  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  earnestness,  such  as  this  lit¬ 
tle  band  displayed,  than  upon  numbers, 
Mr.  Henri  opened  a  regular  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  result  of  this  exhibit  has 
more  than  justified  his  undertaking. 
Worthy  of  especial  notice  was  the  work 


of  Miss  Elmendorf,  Miss  Vanderhoff, 
Miss  London  and  Mr.  Springhorn. 

REVIEWS 

The  Year  Book  of  “The  Studio”  has 
just  come  to  us  for  review.  We 
know  of  no  publication  that  can 
surpass  this  in  make-up,  except 
perhaps  the  monthly  copy  of  the  magazine. 
The  quality  of  the  paper,  the  clarity  of  the 
type,  and  the  proportion  and  arrangement 
of  the  cuts  make  it  a  delight  to  handle.  In 
this  issue  the  index  of  the  book  has  been 
improved ;  the  work  has  been  divided  into 
five  sections,  each  one  dealing  with  certain 
well-defined  branches  of  decoration  and 
applied  art.  In  these  sections  the  names 
of  the  designers,  together  with  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  work,  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  address  of  each 
artist  immediately  following  the  name. 
This  arrangement  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  the  book  for  reference  purposes. 

In  looking  through  the  contents  we  find 
much  that  is  charming  in  idea  and  exe¬ 
cution,  but  we  cannot  help  wondering  what 
is  happening  to  the  German  nation  in  the 
matter  of  interior  decoration.  We  do  not 
understand  their  use  of  dots  and  checker¬ 
board  squares  as  a  decoration  for  wall 
hangings,  the  continuous  sight  of  which 
is  enough  to  throw  even  a  well-balanced 
mind  into  an  hysterical  state.  In  one  bed¬ 
room  designed  by  Professor  Snell,  where 
a  geometrical  arrangement  of  such  dots 
supplies  we  know  not  what,  but  certainly 
not  restfulness,  to  the  walls,  the  furniture 
seems  to  have  been  made  from  old- 
fashioned  bed-slats  painted  white.  This 
monotonous  slat  system,  without  an  atom 
of  variation  or  imagination,  is  repeated 
in  every  article  of  furniture,  even  to  the 
screen  before  the  window. 

Another  extraordinary  interior  is  de¬ 
signed  by  Ludwig  Hirschfeld,  who  is  an 
official  architect  to  the  Government.  This 
room  is  the  entrance  hall  to  a  country 
house  and  contains  some  mediocre,  par- 
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tially  comfortable  furniture j  the  walls  are 
plaster,  tinted  in  a  light  shade;  the  wood¬ 
work  is  very  dark.  Three  feet  below  the 
ceiling,  a  pronounced  molding  runs  around 
the  room  and  is  the  first  thing  that  catches 
the  eye.  The  doors,  narrow,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  room,  shoot  up  at  varying 
heights  above  this  molding  so  that  in 
looking  about  the  hall,  the  eye  feels  as  if 
it  were  on  a  steeplechase,  since,  naturally, 
following  the  course  of  the  dark  molding, 
it  has  to  keep  hurdling  the  doors.  The 
proportions  of  the  woodwork  and  plaster 
are  nerve-racking.  But  it  is  nothing  to 
the  exciting,  terrifying  nursery  designed 
by  Frau  Fanny  Harlfinger-Zakucka. 

We  are  criticizing  this  nursery  from 
an  American  point  of  view.  In  America 
the  end  and  aim  of  the  nursery  is  to  be  a 
sane  and  quieting  influence  in  the  child’s 
life.  Of  course,  we  know  that  we  are 
a  nervous  race ;  our  every  effort  is  not  to 
stimulate  unduly  the  imagination  and 
nervous  organism  of  our  children.  It  may 
not  be  so  in  Germany, — we  hope  it  is  not, 
— because  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  it  were  the 
little  inmates  of  this  nursery  would  be 
hysterio-neurasthenics  at  the  age  of  four. 
There  is  hardly  a  straight  line  in  the  place. 
The  legs  and  arms  of  the  furniture  seem 
to  have  been  made  from  the  backs  of  great 
black  beetles  strung  together.  As  the 
light  reflects  from  the  rounded  surfaces, 
they  seem  to  crawl  up  on  themselves.  A 
toy-cabinet  has  this  same  style  of  legs,  but 
the  front  is  perfectly  plain,  except  for  a 
sort  of  weird  design  like  a  cyclopean  eye 
in  what,  from  the  proportions  of  the  thing, 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  its  forehead. 
The  wall  paper  is  white,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  large,  dark  dots.  As  one  looks  at 
them,  they  shift  about  rapidly,  arranging 
and  rearranging  themselves  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  into  triangles,  diamonds,  and 
squares.  The  walls  are  finished  at  the 
corners  and  top  by  boa-constrictors  ap¬ 
parently  in  convulsions — at  least,  the  stiff 
moldings  are  round  and  mottled  like  that 
snake.  Against  this  background  are 
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hung  poster-like  pictures  that  any  normal 
child  would — well,  did  children  generally 
appreciate  Aubrey  Beardsley?  The  frieze 
arranged  between  two  parallel  snakes 
represents  a  fairy  pageant,  but  the  figures 
are  so  degenerate  and  conventionalized 
that  the  effect  is  not  only  grotesque,  but 
unhealthy  and  really  bad.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  harsh  but,  given  one  spark  of 
imagination,  no  one  could  live  in  that  room 
and  remain  sane.  Think  of  the  life  that 
firelight  would  give  to  those  figures ! 
How  those  snakelike  trimmings  would 
writhe,  and  those  black  beetles  crawl  up 
one  another,  and  how  the  cyclops-eye 
would  glare  upon  the  wee  person  in  his 
bed ;  he  would  fall  to  thinking  that  the 
weird,  giant  butterflies  drawing  the  Prin¬ 
cess’  chariot  were  about  to  flutter  down 
from  the  wall  and  light  upon  his  face  with 
their  sticky  legs.  If  the  wee  person  were 
an  American,  he  would  hug  his  Teddy 
Bear  and  scream. 

In  refreshing  contrast  was  a  corner  in 
a  dining  room  of  an  English  house  de¬ 
signed  by  Percy  Lancaster,  with  good  sub¬ 
stantial  woodwork,  simple  decoration  and 
an  honest  purpose  of  utility  behind  every¬ 
thing.  Mr.  Baillie  Scott  was  the  designer 
of  another  delightful  English  interior, 
which  is  reproduced  in  this  issue. 

Two  plaster  panels,  “The  Dance”  and 
“The  Fates,”  by  Miss  Helen  Langley, 
were  full  of  grace  and  movement,  and  the 
former  showed  particularly  beautiful 
group  composition.  Some  of  the  most 
original  and  attractive  work  in  colored 
plaster  was  done  by  Miss  E.  M.  Rope, 
while  Miss  Margaret  Rope  was  the  author 
of  a  delicate  and  imaginative  design  for  a 
window. 

The  general  impression  of  the  book, 
however,  is  that  the  material  is  not  worthy 
the  careful  and  artistic  manner  in  which 
it  is  represented.  (“The  Studio”  Year 
Book  of  Decorative  Art.  Illustrated.  163 
pages.  Price,  $3.50;  postage,  35  cents. 
Published  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 
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"the  people  weep"  :  a  bronze  statue  stand¬ 
ing  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  GALLERY  OF  THE 
LUXEMBOURG  IN  PARIS  :  BY  JULES  VAN  BIES- 
BROCK,  A  BELGIAN  PAINTER  AND  SCULPTOR  OF  A 
PROFOUNDLY  HUMANITARIAN  SPIRIT. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  OUTDOOR  PLAYS  TO  AMER¬ 
ICA  :  THROUGH  THE  PAGEANT  SHALL  WE 
DEVELOP  A  DRAMA  OF  DEMOCRACY?  BY 
MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 

“nLWAYS  the  beginning  of  art  for  each  nation  is  with  the 
simple  people  (for  it  is  the  simple  who  most  easily  be¬ 
come  great)  where  each  man  creates  beauty,  according 
to- his  inspiration,  for  his  own  life.  Later  there  comes 
a  time,  born  of  necessity  inherent  in  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  when  men  create  art  for  other  people’s  lives 
for  which  they  are  paid.  And  then  follows  a  fuller 
commercialization  of  art,  until  men’s  imaginations  thrill  first  to  the 
dollar  mark  and  art  moves  with  a  sound  of  chains,  and  clanks  about 
the  country  to  do  pretty  or  degrading  “stunts”  solely  for  revenue. 

This  is  very  much  what  has  happened  to  the  drama  in  America. 
A  few  men  (the  simply  great)  have  created  beauty  according  to  their 
own  ideals;  others,  a  greater  number,  have  endeavored  to  adjust 
the  public  to  their  standards,  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  an 
audience  with  capacity  for  that  ethical  and  intellectual  response 
which  would  support  the  artistic  drama;  but  the  mass  of  playwrights, 
practically  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  “American  stage,”  is  now 
working  for  prompt  money  returns.  The  drama  is  a  cold  business 
proposition,  and  art  is  consigned  to  any  profane  remote  shade  where 
idealism  belongs. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  dramatic  idealist  that  from  this 
secluded  haunt  he  continues  his  revolt  against  the  productions  known 
as  the  “Broadway  Performance,”  that  from  time  to  time  drama  is 
created  that  is  sincere,  beautiful,  significant,  that  there  are  dramatists 
who  are  willing  to  spend  their  lives  and  incomes,  past,  present  and 
future,  to  write  and  produce  only  such  plays  as  may  be  legitimately 
ranked  as  artistic  drama.  Also  one  records  with  pride  that  there  are 
managers  (one  recalls  them  always  outlined  nervously  against  a 
halo,  not  made  of  gold)  who  will  occasionally  “risk”  a  production 
of  such  works  of  art  as  “Sappho  and  Phaon,”  “The  Servant  in  the 
House,”  “The  Faith  Healer,”  “Paid  in  Full,”  “Nachtasyl,”  “The 
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Mollusc,”  will  present  them  consistently,  beautifully,  as  one  deco¬ 
rates  the  grave  of  a  friend;  and  that  there  are  other  great  souls  who 
will  build  theaters  where  art  may  come  to  her  own  and  where  the 
truly  great  may  find  employment  in  presenting  the  genuinely  artistic, 
— the  arts  of  acting  and  drama  united.  It  is  promised  that  two  such 
theaters  shall  be  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  dramatic  season 
this  fall;  one  subsidized  and  hence  not  wholly  its  own  master,  and 
the  other  planned,  built  and  managed  by  its  owner,  and  so  a  free 
and  complete  test  of  the  greatness  of  its  creator  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  quality  of  the  New  'i^rk  public  on  the  other. 

But  this  exhibition  of  high  ideals  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist, 
and  sporadic,  splendid  managerial  courage  is  not  enough  to  vitalize 
American  national  drama;  the  reorganization  of  a  national  con¬ 
dition  may  begin  with  the  idealist,  but  the  purpose  and  interest  which 
work  reformation  must  come  from  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
creation  of  an  ideal  is  not  enough;  the  people  must  want  it.  And 
in  America  for  the  people  to  really  want  anything  they  must  be  a  part 
of  it.  If  they  have  so  far  wanted  the  “Blue  IVI^oon”  and  the  “Girl 
from  Hector’s,”  it  was  because  the  appeal  was  genuine  and  universal, 
though  to  the  evil  tendencies.  The  audience,  of  the  cheaper  kind, 
was  a  part  of  the  show. 

Thus  the  mass  of  our  plays  are  written  with  a  direct  appeal, 
human  though  ugly,  to  the  most  undeveloped,  inartistic  class 
of  the  theatergoers,  the  class  who  take  but  one  line  of  emotions 
to  the  playhouse,  and  pay  to  have  them  satisfied.  As  this  class 
dominates  the  city,  and  as  the  theater  is  preeminently  a  metropolitan, 
business  enterprise,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
drama  through  the  occasional  sincere  dramatic  artist 

But  it  does  seem,  if  the  “Blue  Moon”  can  be  made  a  success 
because  its  appeal  is  so  direct  that  a  certain  kind  of  city  audience 
becomes  one  with  it,  that  also  it  would  be  possible  to  present  to  the 
big,  sane,  intelligent  American  country  audience  such  drama  as 
would  appeal  to  what  we  consider  the  finer,  final  American  attri¬ 
butes, — wholesomeness,  humor,  courage,  a  keen  wisdom,  a  sure 
patriotism,  an  inevitable  sense  of  justice,  an  ever-growing  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  lyric  quality  of  poetry  and  a  profound 
love  of  Nature.  Why  may  we  not  have  a  drama  of  democracy,  a 
drama  which  not  only  makes  its  appeal  to  the  best  of  America,  but 
of  which  the  people  themselves  may  become  a  part  ?  And  why  may 
not  this  freshening  and  beautifying  of  the  American  stage  be  begun 
and  accomplished  through  the  birth  and  growth  of  pageantry  in 
America  ?  Necessarily  for  the  success  of  pageantry  we  must  turn 
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to  the  heart  of  the  nation,  the  people  of  the  country,  to  those  conditions 
of  life  where  art  inevitably  springs  up,  to  that  phase  of  life  which  is 
giving  birth  to  American  art  and  which  is  ranking  our  American 
landscape  men  as  the  greatest  in  the  world.  And  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  The  Craftsman  finds  the  present  widespread  interest  in  pag¬ 
eantry  in  America  the  great  hope  for  the  American  drama — for  pag¬ 
eantry  must  succeed  through  the  spontaneous  interest  and  help  of  the 
people.  For  the  present  at  least  it  cannot  hope  for  any  great  money 
reward;  it  must  move  along  uncommercial  lines.  It  can  only  count 
achievement  by  the  measure  of  interest  and  cooperation  it  receives  from 
the  people,  by  the  power  it  has  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  and  reward  that 
enthusiasm  with  enjoyment.  The  pageant  exchanges  pleasure  for 
help,  and  therein  lies  its  force  for  good  and  its  possible  power  to  give 
to  America’s  greatest  public  a  stage  at  once  beautiful  and  wholesome, 
that  would  relate  drama  to  Nature  and  Nature  to  vivid  joy  in  life, — a 
vital,  a  joyous,  as  well  as  tremendous  undertaking  for  those  interested 
in  the  development  of  pageantry  in  America. 

The  question  which  at  once  naturally  arises  in  the  face  of  so 
important  a  ranking  for  pageantry  is  whether  or  no  it  should  be  first 
of  all  dramatic  or  essentially  historical  (limited,  of  course,  to  American 
history).  The  dramatist  who  is  also  an  artist  decides  naturally  in 
favor  of  presentations  preeminently  artistic,  and  he  is  right;  the 
community  in  preparing  a  pageant  to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  pic¬ 
turesque  valor  of  their  ancestors  declares  above  all  for  accuracy  and 
precision  in  presenting  home-grown  topics,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
a  combination  of  the  two  points  of  view  form  the  ideal  pageant.  A 
pageant  should  be  a  well-constructed  drama,  and  it  also  should  have 
the  human  quality  which  will  awaken  interest  and  secure  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  people,  who  alone  can  insure  its  success,  by  the  qualities 
which  they  have  to  give  of  sincerity,  intimate  understanding  and  real 
enjoyment.  The  pageant  must  have  the  people  and  should  have  the 
cultivated  dramatist. 

AS  TO  the  value  of  presenting  American  conditions  rather  than 
foreign.  The  Craftsman  declares  warmly  for  American 
inspiration,  not  only  because  all  art  must  receive  its  most 
vital  creative  impulse  from  native  conditions,  and  must  grow  in  its 
own  soil  to  hope  for  anything  like  long  life,  but  because  the  native 
subject  will  inevitably  appeal  most  vividly  to  the  more  sincere  people, 
who  have  the  most  to  offer  this  form  of  drama.  We  would  by  no 
means  advocate  the  exclusive  presentation  of  American  subjects, 
barring  out  such  a  performance  to  a  college  audience  as  Schiller’s 
“Joan  of  Arc,”  presented  at  Harvard  recently,  or  Percy  Mackaye’s 
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“Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  given  before  various  cultivated  centers 
throughout  this  country  by  those  delightful  people  known  as  the 
“Coburn  Players.”  Yet  we  do  contend  that  the  most  significant 
work  in  the  reconstruction  of  dramatic  conditions  will  be  achieved 
by  such  an  effort  as  the  recent  Pageant  in  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  where  literature,  art  and  drama  contributed  to  present  local 
history,  enacted  largely  by  the  descendants  of  the  picturesque  folk 
whose  courage  and  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  created  the  history.  An 
outdoor  play  of  rare  parts  was  that  a,t  Bronxville  on  Memorial  Day, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 

IT  IS  perhaps  interesting  to  note  to  what  extent  we  have  been 
preparing  American  soil  for  the  pageant  crop.  Possibly  we  owe 
something  to  the  “Nature  Fakirs”  who  have  taken  us  out  of  doors 
and  with  facile  words  opened  our  eyes  to  woods  and  hills  and  meadows 
as  playgrounds.  As  a  nation  we  formerly  played  rather  awkwardly 
and  self-consciously,  and  we  have  needed  to  learn  something  of  the 
art  of  being  natural  from  the  playing  of  other  peoples,  the  merry 
Greek  and  the  sad  English. 

At  a  pageant  held  in  honor  of  Saint-Gaudens  at  his  home  in 
Cornish,  several  years  ago,  we  learned  somewhat  of  the  Greek  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  relation  of  all  arts  out  of  doors.  Down  in  New 
Orleans  for  many  years  there  has  been  the  annual  Mardi  Gras — a 
carnival  of  flowers,  in  which  the  risque  old  pagan  gods  of  Continental 
carnivals  are  forgotten.  The  San  Francisco  Grove  Plays  are  more 
Greek  than  modern,  and  presented  with  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
imagination, — fine  artistic  conceptions,  but  reserved  for  the  more  ex¬ 
clusive  form  of  cultured  appreciation. 

Isolated  expressions  of  the  outdoor  art  festival  have  been  ob¬ 
served  during  recent  years  at  the  Pageant  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Chicago,  the  Colonial  Pageant  at  Springfield  last  spring,  the  Boston 
Pageant  illustrating  the  history  of  education,  with  others  at  Bar 
Harbor,  Lenox,  Onteora  and  along  the  Pacific  Coast;  some  merely 
historical  processions,  others  with  an  effort  at  construction  and  dra¬ 
matic  distinction,  but  none  quite  achieving  the  ideal  conception  of 
the  American  pageant,  which  shall  so  embody  the  history  of  the 
country,  the  quality  of  our  civilization,  the  impulse  of  the  people 
toward  art  and  the  right  artistic  expression  as  to  offer  to  us  the  real 
beginning  of  a  national  drama  which  will  in  time  extend  its  influence 
out  to  the  metropolitan  stage. 

We  may  hope  for  added  interest  in  pageantry  from  such  a  presenta¬ 
tion  as  Maude  Adams  gave  “  Joan  of  Arc,”  with  its  drama  of  German 
parentage  and  French  inspiration,  but  it  will  not  help  us  much  in  the 
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way  of  progress  toward  our  ideal,  for  in  it  too  much  was  given  to, 
too  little  demanded  of,  the  public.  Far  less  satisfying  as  a  spectacle 
but  closer  to  the  realization  of  our  ideal  is  the  dancing  every  spring  of 
public-school  immigrant  children  out  on  the  green  lawn  of  Van 
Cortlandt  Park.  The  dances  are  of  peasant  origin,  and  the  audience, 
mainly  immigrant  parents  dressed  in  strange  undesirable  garments 
of  modern  cut,  find  with  pathetic  pleasure  that  there  are  memories 
of  their  own  childhood  not  despised  by  their  mongrel  children.  The 
children  dancing  gaily  the  Highland  fling,  the  Irish  clog,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  czardas,  the  Americans  applauding  and  the  peasant  women 
with  tearful  smiles  are  all  welded  in  this  outdoor  festival  into  closer 
nationality  in  this  intimacy  of  enjoyment  and  exchange  of  sympathy. 
It  is  a  simple  and  homely  pleasure,  but  one  productive  of  better  human 
relations,  and  so  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

That  pageantry  which  will  eventually  rank  among  the  arts  of 
America  we  must  create  for  ourselves,  to  express  our  own  ideas 
and  ideals, — ourselves,  in  fact.  It  must  be  adapted  to  our  condition 
of  living,  our  scenery,  our  desire  for  artistic  expression.  It  must  be 
a  structure  in  art,  not  a  bit  of  deft  embroidery.  Drama  for  this 
country  will  grow  just  as  other  phases  of  our  art  have  grown  out  of 
our  soil.  It  must  be  indigenous  to  be  real,  valuable  and  lasting. 
It  is  impossible  to  bring  any  form  of  art  to  a  people.  You  can  only 
make  possible  conditions  where  the  people  will  express  what  they 
can  create.  We  originated  a  type  of  American  architecture  when 
we  needed  a  skyscraper,  not  because  we  had  seen  models  of  Greek 
temples.  And  so  with  pageantry;  it  will  grow  through  the  people 
out  to  the  stage  and  control  it;  or  it  will  become  a  temporary  super¬ 
ficial  fad  and  vanish,  as  the  people  decide.  This  is  the  history  of  all 
real  and  tentative  art  movements  in  all  nations  from  the  beginning. 

But  to  generalize  is  not  to  suggest  the  great  charm,  the  rare  joy, 
which  can  be  gained  from  the  outdoor  play.  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  adjustment  of  the  indoor  stage,  not  the  cleverest  or 
most  subtly  managed  mise  en  scene  can  so  present  the  illusion  of  life 
itself  at  its  finest  moments  of  romance  as  the  setting  which  Nature 
affords  by  day  or  by  night.  Possibly  this  might  not  be  true  of  the  more 
subtle  sociological  dramas.  Ibsen  or  Hauptmann  may  demand 
that  for  them  all  must  be  in  the  realm  of  the  vague  suggestiveness 
of  art,  that  there  must  be  no  break  in  the  line  which  the  subtle  plum¬ 
met  follows  from  the  author’s  brain  straight  to  the  last  reaches  of  the 
listener’s  soul,  that  we  must  not  be  asked  to  transfuse  on  one  hand 
art  into  reality  and  on  the  other  reality  into  art.  This  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  grant  along  the  single  lines  of  the  introspective  play.  But 
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American  drama  gives  no  hint  of  developing  in  this  direction;  when 
not  purely  ephemeral,  a  mere  chance  for  drawing-room  repartee, 
pretty  clothes,  pretty  girls,  it  is  in  the  main  moving  toward  a  definite 
realism,  the  presentation  of  the  people  and  conditions  of  ordinary 
life,  not  out  of  place  in  surroundings  definitely  realistic;  and  most 
of  all  does  the  pageant,  and  what  we  hope  to  develop  from  it,  find 
appropriate  environment  in  the  actualities  of  natural  conditions. 

I  SHALL  never  forget  the  thrill  and  joy  of  my  first  outdoor  play, 
Percy  Mackaye’s  “Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  as  it  was  presented 
up  on  the  campus  of  the  Barnard  Club  of  New  York  City.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  was  given  after  dark  so  that  the  noisy  city  was  shut  away 
by  theater  walls  of  cool  dark  blue  night,  and,  as  I  reached  the  “  theater” 
by  following  a  pathway  shrouded  in  gloom,  the  illusion  of  romance 
was  begun  at  once.  I  discovered  afterward  that  this  was  not  the 
correct  way  to  the  parquet,  but  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  missed 
the  right  way.  Thus  I  came  quietly  to  my  seat,  the  lights  not  yet  on, 
and  the  “stage”  but  a  dim  vista  of  green  glades,  bushes  and  low 
trees  casting  bosky  shadows.  Swinging  from  a  branch  of  one  of  the 
higher  trees  was  the  weatherbeaten  sign  of  the  “Tabard  Inn,”  which 
swayed  just  so  in  the  wood  near  London  Town  in  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Suddenly  out  of  the  shadows  back  of 
the  fluttering  foliage  came  the  sound  of  bells,  and  with  the  pleasant 
chime  I  ceased  for  those  hours  to  be  a  part  of  any  company  but  that 
goodly  one  of  Chaucer  and  his  pilgrim  friends.  Again  the  sound 
of  bells  and  the  murmur  of  voices  far  back  of  the  brushes,  and  the 
people  who  belonged  in  the  green  depths  came  forth,  and  peered 
about  and  laughed  and  were  content  as  though  they  had  lived 
their  lives  in  these  same  “  imperishable  woods  ”  on  Riverside  Drive 
and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street.  But  why  this  mention  of  city 
streets!  That  night  I  lived  on  the  greensward  with  the  laughing 
wife  of  Bath  and  her  lovers,  with  the  gentle  Prioress,  the  merry  Friar, 
and  I  think  I  have  never  known  pleasanter,  more  entertaining  friends. 

Two  tremendous  spotlights  back  of  the  audience,  raised  high, 
threw  the  tree-bowered  stage  into  fine  relief  and  the  audience  into 
obscurity,  as  it  should  be.  There  was  only  the  play  and  the  players, 
and  the  romance  of  old  worlds  in  poetry  of  the  new.  There  were 
songs  and  ballads  and  gaily  tripped  measures  and  lines  of  rare  art 
and  delight.  And  the  joy  was  not  wholly  for  the  audience,  the 
players,  too,  were  making  merry  for  their  own  pleasaunce.  They 
laughed  and  tricked  each  other,  joked  and  loved  as  real  people,  not 
actors,  with  a  radiant  spirit  as  of  a  light-hearted  world.  The  illusive 
remoteness  of  the  great  Chaucer  in  the  midst  of  these  joyous  children 
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was  admirably  shown  by  Mr.  Coburn  himself,  and  the  Friar,  the 
worldly,  kindly,  humorous,  mischievous,  fat  old  Friar,  what  better 
character  work  of  this  kind  has  the  American  stage  seen  than  the 
acting  of  Augustus  Duncan?  Mr.  Duncan  is  also  stage  manager 
of  the  Coburn  Players,  and  one  of  rare  skill,  if  one  may  judge  from 
his  management  of  a  natural  mise  en  scene,  so  that  in  the  same  woods 
we  felt  ourselves  successively  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Nine  Pin  Inn  and  in  a  Public  Place  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  And  what  artistic  and  practical 
understanding  to  accomplish  this  at  the  end  of  the  Barnard  Campus! 

I  am  told  that  before  this  season  is  over  the  Coburn  Players  will 
have  presented  the  “Canterbury  Pilgrims”  at  no  less  than  thirty 
universities  and  colleges.  They  will  also  appear  in  the  great  Pageant 
at  Gloucester,  August  the  fourth.  And  yet  the  first  season  of  these 
valiant  outdoor  players  lasted  but  two  weeks.  They  had  not  enough 
money  for  a  longer  season.  But  back  to  the  stage  they  went  to  earn 
more  money  and  try  again,  from  summer  to  summer,  uniting  their 
winter  earnings  to  equip  the  company  for  the  road,  until  at  last  they 
have  attained  somewhat  their  ideal,  of  presenting  plays  without 
overcrowding  of  gorgeous  scenes,  without  bitter  rivalry  of  stars; 
but  with  sincerity,  with  joy,  and  for  the  people.  This  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  outdoor  artistic  drama. 

OUITE  unlike  this  most  charming  play  of  poetical  conception  and 
setting  was  the  Westchester  County  Historical  Pageant  held  in 
the  woods  of  the  De  Witt  estate  at  Bronxville,  New  York.  Here 
there  was  no  effort  at  a  well-constructed  drama.  There  were  instead 
a  series  of  historical  episodes  giving  opportunity  for  most  dramatic 
tableaux  vivant,  with  words  furnished  by  as  many  different  writers 
as  there  were  episodes. 

The  first  episode,  written  by  Tudor  Jenks,  illustrated  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  New  York.  The  French  share  in  the  early  history  of 
Westchester  was  portrayed  by  an  episode  written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Custer  and  Marguerite  Merington.  Eighteenth-century  life  was 
shown  in  an  episode  written  by  Gouverneur  Morris.  In  this  a  series 
of  scenes  presented  the  adjournment  of  the  Provincial  Congress  to 
White  Plains  in  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  that  place,  the  Battle  of  White 
Plains  and  the  capture  of  Major  Andre  at  Tarrytown.  The  final 
episode,  giving  a  picture  from  the  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
Washington  Irving  entertaining  literary  friends  at  Sunnyside,  his 
Westchester  home,  was  written  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

The  plan  throughout  this  Pageant  seemed  to  be  to  celebrate,  and 
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to  do  it  cheerfully.  There  was  no  talk  of  the  huge  sums  of  money 
to  be  spent;  but  of  art  and  work  and  friendly  cooperation  there  was 
no  stint.  The  list  of  directors  and  the  names  on  the  committees 
read  like  a  National  Academy  catalogue,  and  therein  lay  the  value 
and  perhaps  also  the  success  of  this  Pageant.  There  was  the  enthusi¬ 
asm,  interest,  knowledge  of  the  people  who  desired  the  Pageant  and 
the  artists  to  study  and  achieve  this  desire,  and  working  with  the 
artists  and  the  lay  residents  of  Bronxville  were  the  people  in  authority 
in  village  and  State.  And  it  would  seem  that  quite  apart  from  the 
historical  value  of  this  Pageant  one  got  at  something  of  the  significance 
of  this  most  democratic  form  of  drama,  for  with  what  other  form 
of  amusement  would  one  town  be  likely  to  bring  together  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  one  day  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  town  officials  and 
all  the  residents  to  meet  in  the  woods  for  the  mutual  pleasure  and 
benefit  of  all  ? 

Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  has  said  recently  on  the  question  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  pageantry  in  America  “that  the  masque  or  pageant  is 
not  limited  to  historic  themes  of  the  past.  All  vital  modern  forces 
and  institutions  of  our  nation — the  press,  the  law,  the  railroads,  the 
public-school  system,  athletics,  the  universities,  the  trades  unions  in 
all  their  variety,  the  vast  industries  of  steel  and  copper  and  wheat 
and  fisheries  and  agriculture,  and  hundreds  more,  might  appro¬ 
priately  find  symbolic  expression  in  majestic  masques,  educative  and 
entertaining  to  all  the  people.”  And  Mr.  Mackaye  has  written 
pageants,  acted  in  them  and  followed  their  development  all  over  the 
country. 

But  to  return  to  the  woods  of  Bronxville,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
give  any  adequate  impression  of  the  realistic  quality  of  such  a  per¬ 
formance  as  the  Westchester  Pageant,  where  the  doing  of  the  play 
had  for  weeks  become  an  intimate  part  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
where  for  days  before  the  production,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
rehearsals,  the  villagers  were  wandering  about  town  in  full  costume, 
British  officers  chatting  in  most  friendly  wise  with  the  Revolutionary 
soldier,  Puritan  maids,  not  without  coquettish  glances  for  the  Colonial 
officers,  and  Indians,  tomahawks  in  hand,  receiving  pleasant  welcome 
from  Anne  Hutchinson.  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  thought  it  no 
small  pleasure  to  stop  at  the  Bridge  and  make  merry  with  Daniel 
Webster  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  both  gentlemen  observing 
without  alarm  that  Mrs.  Jonas  Bronck  was  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  Indians,  and  that  Major  Andre  had  apparently  escaped  in  spite 
of  all  his  rehearsals.  Fancy  what  living  in  such  an  atmosphere  must 
mean  in  the  way  of  developing  enthusiasm,  understanding  and  a 
certain  camaraderie  of  interest  and  appreciation! 
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AUGUSTUS  DUNCAN  AS  The  Friar  in  Percy 

mackaye's  play  ^“^the  canterbury  pilgrims.” 

MR.  COBURN  AS  Chaucer  and  mrs.  coburn  as 
The  Prioress  in  their  own  presentation  of 
“the  canterbury  pilgrims.” 


MRS.  COBURN  AS  Rosalittd  AND  MR.  COBURN  AS 
Orlando  in  an  outdoor  performance  of  “as 

YOU  LIKE  IT.” 

THE  “Wife  of  Bath  and  Her  Lovers”  in  a 
scene  from  PERCY  MACKAYE’S  OUTDOOR  DRAMA 
AS  PRESENTED  BY  THE  COBURN  PLAYERS. 


SEVENTH  EPISODE  :  MRS.  DUDLEY  LAWRENCE  IN 
1848  COSTUME,  AS  A  GUEST  AT  THE  DANCE  AT 
SUNNYSIDE. 


FIFTH  EPISODE  :  MR.  ARTHUR  L.VWRENCE 
AS  THE  HONORABLE  FREDERIC  PHILLIPSE 
IN  COSTUME  OF  1733. 


FIRST  episode:  MRS.  LAWRENCE  AS  TEUNTJE, 
WIFE  OF  JONAS  BRONCK,  FIRST  SETTLER  OF  WEST¬ 
CHESTER  COUNTY. 


SEVENTH  EPISODE;  MRS.  F.  E.  KAVANAUGH  AS 
MRS.  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE  AT  THE  RECEP¬ 
TION  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVINa 


FIRST  EPISODE :  MAURICE,  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE 
RECEIVING  ADRIAEN  BLOCK  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

FIRST  EPISODE  :  JONAS  BRONCK  AND  HIS  FAMILY 
AND  FRIENDS  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY  IN  1639. 


FOURTH  EPISODE  :  HUGUENOTS  MARCHING  BARE¬ 
FOOT  TO  CHURCH  ON  COMMUNION  SUNDAY, 
FROM  NEW  ROCHELLE  TO  CANAL  STREET,  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 

FOURTH  EPISODE  ;  CHILDREN  DANCING  BEFORE 
LORD  AND  LADY  PELL  IN  NEW  ROCHELLE,  1 785. 


FOURTH  EPISODE  :  DANCING  ON  THE  GREEN  AT 
THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  FATTED  CALF  TO  LORD 
AND  LADY  PELL. 

SIXTH  EPISODE  :  CAPTAIN  ALEXANDER  HAMIL¬ 
TON  COMMANDING  THE  PIECES  OF  ARTILLERY 
DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF  WHITE  PLAINS. 
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IT  WAS  late  in  the  afternoon  when  I  entered  the  Bronx  woods 
for  the  final  performance  of  the  Pageant.  Up  the  cool  green 
road  leading  to  the  grandstand  I  strolled,  past  automobiles  and 
Revolutionery  artillery,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  woodland  I  heard 
the  call  of  Oyez !  Oyez !  and  the  spirit  of  the  past  seemed  crying  aloud 
there  in  the  orchard  land  of  Westchester.  As  I  drew  near  I  realized 
that  deeds  of  valor  were  being  enacted,  and  for  my  good  cheer  there 
would  be  dancing  on  the  meadow  green,  and  across  the  meadow  on 
the  hillside  I  saw  children  playing,  and  there  were  groups  of  Colonial 
maidens  under  the  apple  trees,  and  not  too  far  away  young  men  in 
severe  attire.  As  I  stood  back  near  the  roadway,  just  in  sight  of  the 
wide  meadow  which  was  the  center  of  the  stage,  I  saw  on  a  far-off 
hill  the  forming  of  a  troop  of  cavalry,  British  soldiers  in  scarlet  coats, 
and  as  they  swept  down  the  shady  road  to  the  meadow  stage  I  recog¬ 
nized  that  they  were  being  led  by  their  valiant  General,  the  famous 
Howe.  Swiftly  they  swung  through  the  open  gate  “onto  the  stage.” 
There  the  troops  surrounded  the  General  and  words  of  wisdom  were 
spoken,  and  the  men  were  exhorted  to  deeds  of  high  courage,  for  was 
not  a  country  to  be  saved  for  His  Majesty,  the  great  King  George  ? 
And  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  men  were  ready  to  fight  with  all 
their  soul  for  the  Kang  of  England  and  his  land  and  people  in  America. 
After  a  moment’s  rest  they  fell  into  line,  whirled  away  up  the  hillside 
out  into  the  orchard,  disappearing  and  reappearing  through  winding 
roads  back  to  the  British  camp. 

But  the  real  applause  of  the  day  was  for  the  little  group  of  the 
first  American  soldiers,  who,  according  to  the  programme,  were 
gathered  “at  Washington’s  camp  near  his  headquarters  out  on 
White  Plains.”  Here  the  general  had  brought  his  men  together  to 
tell  them  of  the  approaching  battle  for  liberty,  to  warn  them  of  all 
that  would  be  expected  of  them,  to  explain  how  small  were  their 
numbers  and  how  great  were  the  British  foe,  conjuring  these  few 
sturdy  patriots  by  the  love  they  bore  the  country  they  now  regarded 
as  their  own,  by  their  concern  for  liberty,  by  their  regard  for  the 
safety  of  their  dear  ones,  to  bear  themselves  with  bravery  becoming 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

To  this  stirring  address  the  audience  listened  breathlessly,  and 
as  the  horsemen  turned  away  quietly  and  passed  silently  through 
the  meadow  gate,  up  the  road  to  face  the  enemy  of  untested  strength 
and  courage,  there  was  a  sudden  sympathetic  stir  among  the  listeners, 
first  a  sigh,  then  the  rustle  of  skirts  as  the  women  rose  to  their  feet, 
and  all  at  once  the  sound  of  tumultuous  cheering  as  our  own  soldiers, 
our  men  of  history  disappeared  into  the  orchard  and  vanished  from 
view.  All  unconsciously,  in  the  simplest  fashion,  these  amateur 
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actors  had  achieved  the  real  dramatic  thrill,  for  which  every  play¬ 
wright  strives  and  which  is  a  rare  episode  in  any  audience. 

Are  we  for  one  moment  to  believe  that  this  thrill  was  less  real 
because  actual  history  was  being  repeated,  because  instead  of  painted 
scenes  there  were  orchards,  green  and  fragrant,  and  because  some 
of  the  men  who  rode  away  up  the  shady  land  had  inherited  patriotism 
from  the  men  who  died  for  it  ? 

But  just  how  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  quality  of  the 
presentation  of  these  scenes  by  amateurs  ?  To  be  sure,  Violet  Oakley 
was  Master  of  the  Pageant,  with  eyes  trained  to  see  pictures  and  hands 
to  create  them,  and  Eugene  Sanger,  who  was  stage  manager,  pos¬ 
sessed  an  equal  knowledge  of  stage  business  and  human  nature. 
But  there  was  more  than  artistic  and  practical  management  in  the 
work  done  by  these  amateur  makers  of  pageantry,  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  self-consciousness,  there  was  presentation  of  scene  after 
scene  without  a  hitch,  there  was  an  understanding  not  only  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  work,  but  a  sympathetic  cooperation  that  was  little 
short  of  incredible,  until  you  realized  that  the  work  had  sprung  out 
of  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  grown  through  their  effort,  and  been 
achieved  through  their  splendid  enthusiasm,  then  you  began  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  the  sort  of  drama  that  is  in  the  actual  process 
of  growth,  that  is  for  the  people  and  of  them. 

As  1  wandered  back  through  the  woods  with  Mrs.  Hawthorne, 
who  asked  me  with  pleasant  curiosity  of  her  granddaughter  Hilde- 
garde,  whom  I  know,  we  passed  a  charming  Dutch  matron  looking 
for  a  Puritan  child  which  a  Cavalier  father  had  forgotten  to  bring 
home.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  grown  young  and  cheerful  stopped  to  ask 
if  we  had  heard  Bispham  recite  “The  Raven,”  and  Washington 
Irving  spoke  of  the  increase  of  yellow  journalism  so  much  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  Near  the  gateway  of  Lawrence  Park  on  our  way  to  the 
train  we  passed  some  twentieth-century  dames  clad  in  strange  ugly 
short  skirts,  manlike  shoes  and  waists  resembling  men’s  shirts. 
They  looked  strange  and  ungraceful  and  we  were  glad  of  the  chance 
we  had  had  of  living  in  another  age,  of  knowing  other  ways. 
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“And  it  may  be,  when  the  journey  of  life  has  been  over  barren  hillsides  of  rock  and 
stubble,  that  one  enters  the  country  of  death  by  the  gates  of  fulfilment.” 

ALF  a  dozen  men  had  been  killed  in  the  riot,  a  score 
of  others  injured,  one  policeman  had  been  shot  down, 
and  a  woman  had  been  crushed  in  the  crowd.  It 
had  been  one  of  the  most  terrible  things  that  had 
happened  in  the  city  for  years,  this  sudden  mad  up¬ 
rising  among  the  city’s  foreign  folk.  The  students 
of  political  economy  and  the  agents  of  the  Society 
for  Organizing  Charity  discussed  the  question  of  whether  the  cause 
of  the  riot  was  abstract  inherent  lawlessness  or  a  concrete  poverty  and 
hunger  and  desperation.  The  police  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  mob. 
Newspapers  and  sociological  societies  and  women’s  clubs  discoursed 
dispassionately  the  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  Then,  when  the 
excitement  was  over,  and  the  uproar  of  would-be  anarchy  in  the 
foreign  quarter  had  quieted  down  to  an  almost  apathetic  murmur 
of  defeated  discontent,  someone  discovered  that  the  whole  trouble 
had  been  aroused  by  the  socialistic  ravings  of  a  woman. 

They  found  her  in  a  wretched  boarding-house  in  the  slum  district, 
by  no  means  the  frail  and  lovely  girl  student  of  Russian  Nihilist 
tales,  but  a  plain-faced,  large-boned,  middle-aged  woman,  a  square- 
visaged  spinster,  whose  word  was  law  to  the  hundreds  of  aliens  who 
were  her  followers. 

Simply  enough,  smiling  ironically  once  or  twice,  yet  making  her 
recital  in  a  dull,  unemphatic  monotone,  she  told  the  police  who  she 
was  and  what  she  had  done.  Yes,  it  was  she  who  had  stirred  up  the 
riot,  caused  all  the  bloodshed,  all  the — her  lips  curled  curiously — 
disturbance.  She  had  done  it,  and,  if  she  had  a  chance,  she  would 
like  to  do  it  again.  She  had  been  there,  in  the  street,  with  the  mob, 
but  she  had  escaped  arrest  because  she  was  a  woman,  and  no  one 
had  thought  of  suspecting  her,  until  afterward.  But  she  was  not 
afraid.  She  would  go  with  the  policemen  now.  That  was  a  matter 
of  course. 

Her  deep-set  eyes  turned  on  the  officers  now  and  then  with  a  sort 
of  flaming  contempt, — the  ancient  scorn  of  the  conquered  for  the 
victory  of  force.  She  smiled  when  they  told  her  that  they  would 
dispense  with  the  hand-cuffs,  “out  of  respect  for  her  sex,”  smiled 
with  a  genuine  impersonal  amusement.  Then  she  went  with  the  two 
policemen  out  of  the  house. 

In  the  street  the  crowds  gathered  to  look  at  her,  as  the  officers 
led  her  away  to  the  station-house.  There  was  no  resistance  in  the 
woman’s  attitude,  only  a  grim  acceptance  in  her  face,  a  sort  of  mock- 
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ing  recognition  of  the  city’s  power  to  punish  and  to  kill.  From  her 
eyes  there  looked  even  a  sort  of  dull  triumph,  a  sardonic  acquiescence 
in  the  law’s  verdict  on  her  action,  a  tragic  “I  told  you  so.”  It  was 
always  this  way,  she  seemed  to  be  saying  to  the  people  who  watched 
from  the  street;  it  was  what  she  had  expected;  it  was  a  vindication 
of  all  her  bitter  words.  This  was  what  happened  when  one  thought 
and  dreamed  and  talked  of  freedom  in  this  country  that  men  called 
free.  This  was  what  happened  when  women  and  little  children  were 
starving.  This  was  what  happened  when  one  cared  about  the  people 
who  were  suffering,  when  one  tried  to  rouse  them  to  a  demand  for 
better  things.  The  police  came,  and  that  was  all. 

Vaguely,  the  men  and  women  near  her  understood  what  it  was 
that  she  would  have  said  to  them,  read  the  wordless  message  in  her 
tragic  eyes,  saw,  through  the  gaunt  pride  of  her  defeat,  the  things 
that  lay  beneath  her  bitterness . 

At  the  corner  she  paused,  for  an  instant,  and  the  policemen  caught 
her  arm  and  pulled  her  on,  rudely  enough.  But  as  she  stood  there 
at  the  turning  of  the  street  the  people  who  had  followed  gazed  at  her 
once  more,  silently.  Her  face,  as  she  looked  back  at  the  men  and 
women  and  children  whom  she  had  fought  for,  and  whom  she  was 
leaving,  was  the  face  of  a  thwarted  Madonna.  A  vast  blind  mother¬ 
hood,  denied,  turned  to  bitterness  and  heartbreak  and  spent  desire: 
splendid  misdirected  energies:  unreasoning  futile  strength;  the  power 
to  give,  distorted  and  bent  toward  a  close-lipped  ability  to  struggle 
and  to  pay:  all  a  woman’s  passion  for  sacrifice  twisted  awry  until  it 
had  become  merely  the  madness  of  an  ineffectual  vengeance, — these 
things  there  were  in  her  face  as  she  looked  back,  toward  the  crowds. 

As  the  woman  and  her  captors  turned  to  cross  the  street,  a  child, 
ragged,  laughing,  exultantly  young,  ran  over  the  cobblestones  in  front 
of  them  and  stumbled  on  the  car  tracks.  He  picked  himself  up, 
still  laugliing,  and  started  on.  But  the  threatened  fall  had  disturbed 
his  baby  mastery  of  himself,  and  at  the  next  step  he  was  down  again, 
falling  flat  on  the  cobbles  this  time,  straight  in  the  path  of  the  pranc¬ 
ing  horses  that  a  careless  truckman  was  driving  up  the  street. 

Instinctively,  the  two  policemen  loosened  their  hold  on  their 
prisoner,  stepping  forward  to  a  possible  rescue.  But  the  woman 
was  before  them.  There  was  a  magnificent  conquering  strength 
in  her  as  she  dashed  across  the  car  track.  She  had  caught  the  child 
in  an  instant,  thrusting  him  almost  fiercely  toward  the  safety  of  the 
curb.  As  she  dragged  him  aside  she  reached  out  her  other  hand, 
large,  strong,  ungainly,  and  grasped  the  hoof  of  the  horse  nearest 
her,  pushing  at  it,  vainly.  Then  she  fell  backward,  her  head  against 
the  car  track. 
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The  baby  was  still  laughing  when  they  picked  him  up.  His  child 
eyes  caught  the  gleam  of  metal  on  the  horses’  harness.  The  un¬ 
thinking  gaiety  of  youth  was  in  the  little  face,  that  showed  no  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  danger  from  wliich  he  had  been  snatched. 

Once,  the  woman  opened  her  eyes,  alert  and  questioning.  For 
a  moment  they  rested  on  the  child,  laughing  yet  by  the  curbstone. 
In  her  face  there  was  an  expression  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  there 
before,~a  triumphant  tenderness,  a  radiant  fulfilment  of  peace. 
Her  hands  moved,  as  if  seeking  something,  as  a  mother’s  might,  at 
night.  Then  she  lay  still,  heavily,  in  the  policemen’s  arms. 
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SOME  people  love  four  careful  walls — 

And  some  love  out  of  doors. 

When  just  a  rain-drop  falls 
The  indoor  people  watch  behind  a  window-pane. 
They’re  so  afraid  of  Weather  out  of  doors — 
These  chimney-corner  folks— 

They  like  to  walk  on  fioors — 

The  ground  and  grass  do  not  feel  right 
Beneath  their  house-taught  feet. 

And  when  at  times  they  venture  out 
They  think  what  People  they  will  meet 
And  never  see  the  Wonder-world  at  all. 


It  is  not  hard  to  tell 

The  ones  who  love  the  out  of  doors. 

A  joy  they  would  not  sell 

For  any  gold,  smiles  in  their  eyes. 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins. 
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AMERICAN  ARTISTS  WHOSE  VITAL  WORK 
SHOWS  THE  INSPIRATION  OF  NATIVE  SUB¬ 
JECTS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  RECENT  WATER 
COLOR  EXHIBIT  IN  NEW  YORK 

AN  any  artist,  or  group  of  artists,  produce  vigorous, 
vital  work  dealing  with  subjects  to  which  they  are 
alien  by  birth,  tradition  and  association?  It  is  true 
that  a  man’s  imagination  might  receive  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  or  keener  superficial  stimulus  from  the  new, 
the  foreign  (some  types  of  mind  do) ;  but  the  response 
to  that  appeal  can  never  be  as  real,  as  permanent,  as 
profound,  as  when  both  spiritual  and  physical  energies  are  bent  upon 
expressing,  through  the  medium  of  art,  that  of  which  they  are  in¬ 
trinsically  a  part — that  something  understood  by  instinct,  that  sub¬ 
tle  impulse  which  makes  a  man  spiritually  become  a  patriot,  physi¬ 
cally  adhere  to  a  national  type,  and  the  expression  of  which  becomes 
a  revelation  not  only  of  environment,  but  intimate  personality. 

And  so,  as  we  see  American  art  progressing  from  year  to  year  in 
purpose,  vitality,  technique,  and  as  every  season  the  proportion  of 
our  artists  who  are  treating  American  subjects  with  a  fresh  and 
sympathetic  individuality,  is  vastly  increasing,  a  relation  in  the  two 
facts  occurs  to  us,  and  we  say  to  ourselves,  hopefully,  and  with  that 
cheerfulness  of  mien  worn  by  a  prophet  not  above  success  in  his 
own  country,  that  American  painting  is  slowly  but  definitely  becom¬ 
ing  a  vital  art  because  it  is  being  grown  out  of  its  own  soil,  so  that 
it  partakes  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  the  land  from  which  it 
springs. 

This  point  of  view  seems  worth  considering  in  connection  with 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  Water  Color  Society  at  the 
American  Fine  Arts  Galleries  held  in  the  late  spring.  The  attention 
of  the  public  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  focus  on  the  center  gal¬ 
lery  in  the  exhibition,  in  which  the  work  of  several  of  the  foremost 
illustrators  was  brought  together,  yet  the  paintings  in  the  other  two 
galleries  were  equally  meritorious  and  it  was  from  these  that  the 
pictures  we  are  using  as  illustrations  were  selected.  To  us  these 
paintings  signified  the  note  that  dominated  the  exhibit,  for  in  all 
three  galleries  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  showed  how  many  Amer¬ 
ican  artists  are  finding  the  inspiration  for  their  work  in  their  own 
country  and  among  their  own  countrymen.  Although  there  was  a 
fair  percentage  of  foreign  landscapes  exhibited,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
they  seemed  (distinctly  less  inspired  than  the  work  of  the  same  artists 
treating  native  subjects.  We  can  never  review  a  collection  of  Amer- 
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ican  landscapes  without  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  honesty  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  they  are  painted,  and  the  direct,  healthy  point  of 
view  which  such  treatment  denotes,  and  which  is  making  us  fore¬ 
most  in  this  branch  of  art.  This  vigor  of  soul, — more  prevalent  in 
America  than  elsewhere, — could  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  ex¬ 
hibit.  The  portraits  and  figure-pieces  as  well  as  the  landscapes 
showed  clear  coneeption  and  original  handling. 

Edward  DUFNER’S  fantasy,  entitled  “  September  Afternoon,” 
held  what  has  come  to  be  considered  the  place  of  honor,  the 
center  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery.  It  was  a 
study  of  atmosphere  and,  as  its  position  signified,  was  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  exhibit.  The  painter  chose  that  richest  moment  in 
the  year,  the  brief  period  of  suspense  while  the  tide  of  nature  is 
turning,  when  the  harvest  is  full  for  reaping,  but  the  stalk  still  bears 
its  burden.  It  is  the  supreme  moment  of  mystery  in  all  the  mystery 
of  nature.  One  is  conseious  of  a  pause  in  the  round  of  life,  of  an 
inertia  stealing  through  the  earth  too  passionate  to  be  called  peace. 
Rather,  it  is  the  significant  rest  between  two  thrills  of  pain,  or  be¬ 
tween  two  movements  of  a  symphony,  when  silence,  shadowy  with 
dim  memories  of  music,  throbs  deeper  and  deeper  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  to  come.  The  subject  was  admirably  composed.  At 
the  left  center,  two  aspens,  their  foliage  heavy  with  the  accumulation 
of  sap,  stand  on  a  grassy  slope  overlooking  a  bit  of  ocean  seen  at  the 
right  of  the  picture.  Against  their  stems  two  half-draped  figures  of 
women, — one  sitting,  one  standing, — wateh  some  bathers  just  in 
sight  from  the  lea.  A  warm  sigh  from  the  ocean  just  stirs  the 
heavy  leaves.  The  flowing  curves  of  the  women’s  forms  turned 
languidly  toward  the  sea,  blend  into  the  slow  undulation  of  the 
grass.  A  soft  haze  rests  upon  the  water  and  dulls  its  brilliancy, 
softens  the  outlines  of  the  figures,  and  robes  the  scene  with  a  lan¬ 
guorous  atmosphere  too  poignant  to  be  of  dreams. 

The  Jury  of  Selection  appears  to  have  been  very  broad  in  its 
standard  of  excellenee,  and  one  of  the  eharms  of  the  exhibition  was 
the  great  variety  in  the  technique  and  treatment  of  the  subjects. 
Especially  noticeable  for  variation  in  methods  of  handling  subjects  were 
two  paintings  of  country  roads,  one  of  winter  and  one,  early  sum¬ 
mertime.  The  first  picture,  called  “The  River  Road,”  by  John 
Kellogg  Woodruff,  gives  us  a  windy  day  in  early  winter.  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  sharp  line  and  positive  color.  In  the  thin  air  the  outline 
of  the  hills  is  as  keen  as  a  blade.  The  water  sparkles  with  a  cold 
metallic  blue.  The  brown  road  is  frozen  like  a  rock;  here  and 
there  wheel  ruts  are  filled  with  thin  ice  that  reflects  the  sky  above. 
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scarcely  less  intensely  blue  than  the  water.  The  shadows  are  as 
sharp  and  distinct  as  the  objects  that  cast  them  and  the  road  itself 
ends  abruptly  by  turning  suddenly  about  a  projecting  boulder.  The 
second  picture,  “Clason  Point  Road,”  a  pastel,  by  David  Milne,  is 
an  impressionistic  effect  in  yellow-green  and  green.  The  sun,  fall¬ 
ing  obliquely  through  the  trees,  fills  the  woods  with  a  bewildering, 
permeating  gleam  and  intricate  shadows,  out  of  which  the  white  road 
emerges  for  an  instant  and  then  grows  vague  again  and  disappears. 

Among  the  portraits  exhibited,  the  most  significant  was  a  water 
color  by  Hanna  Rion  of  Frank  Verbeck.  Although  we  are  familiar 
with  this  artist’s  delightful,  outdoor,  water  color  sketches,  her  lovely 
springtime  patches  of  garden,  her  fairylike  bits  of  winter  beauty,  this 
portrait  seemed  a  new  departure,  at  once  sensitive  and  forceful.  It 
was  vital  as  a  portrait,  most  interesting  in  composition  and  showed 
an  especially  keen  sense  of  the  handling  of  textures.  It  suggested 
definitely  inspiration  leading  to  purpose  rather  than  purpose  hoping 
for  inspiration.  Color  was  only  hinted  at  and  yet  the  general  im¬ 
pression  was  of  richness.  A  rare  enthusiasm  was  there  coupled  with 
unusual  power  of  expressing  personality,  and  yet  holding  that  person¬ 
ality  within  the  bonds  of  interesting  composition. 

The  very  spirit  of  American  childhood  is  in  the  sprightly  por¬ 
trait  of  “  Mary  Bernice,”  by  Miss  Tony  Nell.  The  young  lady  in 
the  picture  is  obviously  trying  to  stand  still  and  be  a  good  girl 
while  Miss  Nell  paints  her,  and  she  finds  it  a  colossal  effort.  The 
plump  little  body  is  all  at  attention  and  she  presses  her  little  shoes  rigidly 
to  the  earth,  lest  she  unknowing,  they  skip  up  and  carry  her  away 
out  of  doors.  Even  her  skirts  require  some  suppressing,  for  they 
too  have  a  wing-like  tendency  to  flutter  off  with  her  into  the  sunshine. 
Doubtless,  her  strength  is  supported  by  the  consciousness  of  this 
moral  victory,  but  if  the  eyes  of  “Mary  Bernice”  speak  the  truth — 
it  can’t  go  on  much  longer! 

Adam  Emory  Albright  deals  with  another  type  of  American 
childhood  in  “The  Sisters.”  It  is  a  familiar  little  scene,  the  tender 
solicitude  of  Big  Sister  holding  the  dipper  just  too  high,  and  unques¬ 
tioning  Little  Sister  accepting  the  ministration  just  as  it  is  offered, 
although  she  must  rise  on  her  toes  and  bend  her  head  uncomfortably 
to  reach  the  water.  The  picture  is  an  appealing  bit  of  genre  work, 
although  one  could  wish  that  the  background  had  been  made  to 
further  express  the  conception. 

In  contrast  with  the  happy  spontaneity  of  this  sisterly  guardian¬ 
ship,  Miss  Alice  Schille’s  Dutch  children  strike  a  pathetic  note. 
Tlie  girl,  bearing  the  heavy  baby,  is  scarcely  older  than  the  little 
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THE  RIVEK  ROAD  ;  JOHN  KELLOGG 
WOODRUFF,  PAINTER. 


“CLASON  POINT  ROAD  :  DAVID 
MILNE,  PAINTER. 


“the  sisters”  :  adam  e.  albright,  painter. 

“MARY  BERNICE”:  TONY  NELL,  PAINTER. 

“dutch  children”  :  alice  schille,  painter. 


“the  daffodil  man”  : 

ANNE  PECK,  PAINTEP.. 


“the  plaza" : 
GRANT,  PAINTER 


GORDON 


“nearing  sunset”  :  Walter  l. 

PALMER,  PAINTER. 

“meadow  with  mist  flowers”; 
W.  H.  holmes,  painter. 
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elder  sister  of  the  other  painting;  but  the  attitude  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  are  of  care  and  responsibility  that  are  a  burden,  uncomplain¬ 
ingly  and  tenderly  accepted,  perhaps,  but  not  the  happy,  natural 
outlet  of  love.  The  picture  is  rather  somberly  painted  in  dull  brown 
and  the  inert  weight  of  the  sleeping  child  is  admirably  given. 

Two  excellent  portraits  of  old  women  were  hung  near  enough 
together  so  that  the  full  contrast  of  the  types  was  enjoyed,  and 
winch  is  sometimes  not  the  case,  each  artist  gained  in  comparison 
with  the  other.  “Meditation,”  a  pastel  by  Anne  Greene,  repre¬ 
sented  a  delicate  and  fragile  old  woman.  A  light  shawl  was  folded 
over  her  thin,  white  hair  and  tied  under  her  chin.  The  head  was 
shghtly  bent  and  the  artist  had  posed  her  model  so  that  a  soft  light 
rested  like  a  benediction  upon  her  forehead.  The  other,  “A  Toiler 
of  the  Earth,”  by  Clara  T.  MacChesney,  was  in  water  color,  giving 
us  a  sturdy,  stalwart  old  person,  shrewd  in  a  bargain,  no  doubt, 
vigorously  materialistic  in  viewpoint,  to  whom  the  past  would  mean 
little,  the  future  much,  the  present  most;  a  face,  though,  that  showed 
a  great,  rough  kindness  of  soul  and  the  courage  to  be  just. 

Rhoda  Holmes  Nicholls  showed  an  interesting  landscape  in  tan 
and  green,  “Sand  Dunes  in  the  Sunlight,”  and  Elmer  MacRae  had 
a  striking  harbor  scene,  “Summer  Haze,”  that  depicted  the  effect 
given  by  haze  upon  calm  water,  when  every  object  in  and  along  the 
water’s  edge  seems  lifted  slightly  and  the  aerial  perspective  is  strangely 
distorted.  W.  H.  Holmes’  picture,  a  reproduction  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  article,  “Meadow  with  Mist  Flowers,”  carries  with  it 
a  delightful  atmosphere  of  morning  freshness.  The  low  meadow 
purpled  over  with  masses  of  feathery  flower,  runs  back  to  a  low 
knoll  edged  with  trees,  half  hidden  in  a  purple  morning  mist.  Walter 
Palmer’s  snow  scene,  “Nearing  Sunset,”  unfortunately  loses  much  in 
the  reproduction.  The  beauty  of  the  composition,  both  in  line,  and 
in  light  and  shadow  remains,  but  the  exquisite  amethystine  shadows 
that,  in  the  original,  steal  across  the  picture  from  the  left,  and  the 
warm  gold  light  from  the  setting  sun  that  plays  beneath  the  pitchy 
green  of  the  firs  and  throws  into  contrast  the  passive  cold  of  the 
expanse  of  snow  are,  of  necessity,  lost. 

“The  Plaza,”  by  Gordon  Grant,  was  a  noticeable  piece  of  work. 
The  painter  has  admirably  portrayed  the  ferocity  with  which  a  sum¬ 
mer  storm  drives  through  the  cross  streets  of  New  York.  Here  we 
have  the  square,  a  series  of  miniature  lakes,  separated  by  slightly 
raised  areas  of  asphalt;  the  wind  drives  the  water  down  the  sloping 
sidewalk  with  the  violence  of  tidal  waves.  The  forms  of  people  and 
things  reflect  as  in  a  mirror,  and  the  hansoms  each  race  with  an  in¬ 
verted  double.  Everything  shines  with  wetness  and  the  very  leaves 
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of  the  trees  seem  water-soaked.  One  is  prone  to  wonder,  however, 
if  the  storm  is  as  bad  as  Mr.  Grant  leads  us  to  suppose  by  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  streets,  what  sort  of  people  are  sitting  on  the  top  of 
the  Fifth  Avenue  ’bus.  Can  there  be  such  fresh-air  cranks  as  these  ? 
This  may  be  straining  a  point  for  realism,  still,  the  picture  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  realistic  in  all  its  other  details. 

Miss  Anne  Peck’s  “Daffodil  Man”  is  very  interesting  in  compo¬ 
sition.  The  leading  line,  starting  at  the  base  of  the  picture,  becomes 
in  succession  the  line  between  the  gray  of  the  old  man’s  trousers 
against  the  inside  of  his  coat,  the  shadows  running  inward  from  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  tray  of  flowers,  the  meeting  of  the  coat  and 
the  line  of  his  scarf  that  flutters  out  behind  his  head.  Helped  out 
by  the  curve  of  the  cap,  in  the  more  immediate  foreground,  the  line 
returns  in  a  series  of  parallel  curves  made  by  the  top  of  the  cab,  the 
round  of  the  wheel  and,  finally,  by  the  corner  of  the  old  man’s  coat. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  part  that  the  tree,  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture,  plays  in  throwing  this  returning  line  into  prominence. 
The  background  is  in  somber  browns  and  grays.  The  old  man’s 
kindly  features  are  a  little  reddened  by  the  cold.  The  brilhant  tray¬ 
ful  of  yellow  daffodils  adds  the  only  touch  of  color  to  the  blustering 
gray  spring  day  in  a  city  street. 

On  the  whole,  the  exhibit  was  very  interesting.  The  pictures 
showed  a  noticeably  even  standard  of  excellence  and  the  exhibit  gave 
a  less  confused  expression  than  is  usual  where  the  work  of  many 
people  of  many  schools  is  brought  together.  We  can  only  reiterate 
what  has  been  very  generally  said, — that  New  York  has  never  seen 
such  a  brilliant  season  in  art,  and  this  exhibit,  practically  the  last  of 
the  year,  did  nothing  to  blur  the  memory. 
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Boast  not  so  much  the  splendid  dyes 
Of  cunningly  wrought  tapestries, 

Nor  painters’  blue  and  red; 

I’ve  seen  three  scarlet  butterflies 
A-flutter  in  a  golden  breeze 
About  a  milk-weed’s  purple  head. 

Allan  Updegraff. 
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SUCH  FARMS  AS  DREAMS  ARE  MADE  OF: 
BY  ALICE  DINSMOOR 

T  IS  early  morning  in  a  Thuringian  village:  The 
Postwagen  driver  is  blowing  his  horn  to  assemble  the 
Herrschaften  who  are  leaving  for  a  train  at  the  nearest 
railway  station.  They  must  walk  warily  lest  they 
jostle  against  women  with  great  baskets  of  cackling 
fowls  for  the  market,  or  wood  for  the  ovens,  on  their 
backs;  or,  more  dangerous  still,  other  women  bearing 
blueberry  pies,  two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  on  their  heads. 

On  the  roads  leading  out  of  the  village,  family  parties  are  trudging 
along  slowly,  for  they  are  much  encumbered.  The  men  have  some¬ 
times  implements  to  carry,  always  a  pipe,  the  women  very  often  a 
baby,  and  with  them  are  older  children,  from  little  toddlers  to  boys 
and  girls  old  enough  to  share  the  burdens.  These  are  the  farming 
part  of  the  community.  Today  the  golden  grain  is  coming  down, 
beautiful  with  the  corn-flowers  their  old  Kaiser  loved,  and  the  whole 
family  is  to  help  in  the  work.  Beyond  the  village  streets  they  are 
soon  under  the  shade  of  fragrant  hemlocks;  the  quiet  valley  where 
their  homes  lie  on  one  side;  on  the  other,  the  everlasting  hills. 

When  they  gain  the  patchwork-like  fields,  each  family  goes  to  its 
own.  A  stranger  marvels  that  they  can  be  quite  sure  which  is  their 
own,  but  they  all  know  and  are  soon  evidently  as  much  at  home  there 
as  in  the  tiny  house  they  have  left  to  the  care  of  Grossmutterchen,  who 
will  knit  and  doze  till  it  is  time  to  prepare  Abendbrod.  The  sickle’s 
first  swarth  makes  a  pillow  and  protection  for  the  baby,  and  before 
long  other  little  ones  are  also  asleep  there. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  and  older  boys  and  girls  are  following  the 
father’s  sickle  and  binding  the  grain.  The  work  is  not  easy;  but  the 
workers  are  peacefully  content.  Over  their  heads  is  the  glorious 
summer  sky,  v/ith  sheltering  clouds  floating  in  the  azure  spaces. 
The  temperature  is  genial  and  the  air  clear.  Well  may  the  little 
group  be  happy.  There  is  no  lovelier  spot  within  their  horizon. 

“A  narrow  life,”  says  the  casual  observer,  “no  incentive,  no  in¬ 
spiration!”  But  the  thoughtful  observer  discovers  both.  This  air 
and  sunshine  are  the  best  of  tonic.  The  parents  have  not  been  obliged 
to  leave  their  children  to  grind  in  a  mill  or  dig  in  a  mine.  They  can  all 
be  together  through  the  long  busy  hours ;  the  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  may  be  given  at  the  moment  they  are  needed.  These 
boys  are  to  be  the  brawn  and  sinew  and  defenders  of  the  Vaterland 
in  the  next  generation.  How  happy  the  peasant  farmers  who  may 
thus  share  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  empire,  while  they  contribute 
to  her  annual  store  of  breadstuffs! 

If  one  day  these  boys  and  girls  find  their  way  to  America,  they 
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will  come  with  the  dream  of  a  farm  of  their  own,  such  as  thousands 
of  their  compatriots  already  have  in  our  Middle  West.  And  those 
who  have  the  courage  for  large  undertaking,  will  find  there  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  very  fact  that  the  oldest  of  our  country  is  young  in  history, 
that  the  most  densely  settled  has  yet  plenty  of  room,  that  there  is  no 
end  of  things  to  be  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  present  and  coming 
citizen,  is  an  inspiring  thought,  alike  for  native  born  and  foreigner. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  particular  sources  of  inspiration 
that  a  farmer  in  these  United  States  may  safely  say  are  his. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  sure  of  daily  bread  for  his  family.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  very  little,  but  the  boards  of  charity  in  every 
State  could  be  disbanded,  and  the  city  and  State  institutions  for  the 
care  of  dependent  poor  could  be  closed,  if  every  able-bodied  man 
was  earning  his  own  living  and  that  of  the  aged  and  little  children 
for  whom  ties  of  kinship  ought  to  make  him  feel  responsible.  With 
temperance  and  ordinary  thrift,  he  may  have  a  home  of  his  own, 
where  comfort  may  prevail  in  the  early  years  of  his  possession,  and 
where  later  on,  luxury  may  be  found.  These  are  assertions  that 
may  be  verified  so  easily,  it  is  superfluous  to  do  it  on  this  page.  With 
literally  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  from  the  arctics  to  the  tropics, 
a  man  has  but  to  choose  under  what  conditions  he  prefers  to  put  in 
the  plow. 

A  famous  biologist  who  came  from  a  foreign  university  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  one  of  our  colleges,  was  being  sounded  as  to  his 
method  of  procedure,  by  the  president  of  the  institution.  “  I  suppose,” 
said  the  president,  “that  you  will  begin  by  stating  the  principles  that 
underlie  your  science.”  “On  the  contrary,”  said  the  professor, 
“I  shall  begin  with  a  bushel  of  clams.”  From  this  study  he  expected 
his  students  to  discover  not  only  the  principles  of  biology,  but  his 
own  methods  of  investigation.  From  every  bushel  of  seed  the  farmer 
sows,  he  has  each  year  a  fresh  opportunity  to  learn  what  could  be 
gained  in  no  other  way.  The  conditions  are  never  twice  exactly  alike; 
he  is  always  attacking  a  somewhat  new  problem,  and  each  year  has 
the  possibility  of  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  what  may  be  of 
incalculable  benefit,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  world. 

There  is  but  one  Burbank,  but  there  is  many  a  man  raising  better 
grain  or  vegetables  than  his  neighbors  on  land  no  better  than  theirs, 
because  he  has,  by  selection,  improved  his  seed  from  year  to  year, 
and  by  experiment  has  found  what  fertilizers,  and  in  what  quantity, 
will  best  further  the  growth  of  this  seed.  The  special  price  he  can 
command  for  his  produce  is  stimulus  enough  to  continue  his  experi- 
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merits  until  every  crop  he  raises  has  been  touched  by  a  hand,  not 
magical  but  wisely  scientific. 

An  Irish  gardener,  whom  I  know,  has  always  the  same  answer 
ready  when,  after  he  has  made  a  planting,  his  employer  says  to  him, 
“I  hope  it  will  grow.”  “It  will,”  says  Patrick,  “with  the  blessing  of 
God.”  He  realizes  that  his  work  is  in  a  peculiar  way  linked  with 
that  of  the  creative  force.  If  he  thinks  far  enough,  he  realizes  that 
through  his  help,  this  force  does  a  creative  work  in  each  stalk  of  corn, 
each  blade  of  grass  that  comes  forth  as  a  result  of  his  planting. 

The  discovery  of  these  laws  in  the  natural  world  lies  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  the  scientific  work  done  in  laboratories,  work  that  puts  men’s 
names  into  the  mouths  of  all  intelligent  people,  and  makes  them 
foremost  benefactors  of  the  race.  Not  every  farmer  seems  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  his  work  gives  him  the  richest  opportunity  to  be 
such  a  philanthropist.  Those  who  learn  to  correlate  developments 
with  the  differing  conditions  of  seasons  and  climates  are  getting  hold 
of  a  source  of  inspiration,  as  surely  as  they  are  securing  a  larger  mate¬ 
rial  income. 

People  now  living  remember  the  early  years  in  the  history 
of  Kansas  when  she  was  a  fighting  ground  for  slave-owners  and 
free-soilers,  and  later,  for  grasshoppers  and  drought,  cyclones 
and  prairie  fires.  Within  the  last  two  decades,  since  settlers  have 
become  numerous  and  farms  have  been  under  better  systems  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  farmers  have  been  sure  of  a  paying  crop  only  about  once 
in  three  years;  but  they  have  not  been  discouraged.  I  have  heard 
visitors  say  they  never  saw  such  people  as  those  farmers.  “You 
cannot  down  them.”  And  a  farmer  of  the  East,  who  is  an  enthusiast, 
knows  why:  It  is  the  hope  born  of  the  possibilities  that  belong  to 
each  year’s  planting.  To  the  man  who  has  the  love  of  adventure  in 
him,  strong  enough  to  make  him  as  a  boy  run  away  to  sea,  or  as  a 
man  long  to  join  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  North  Pole  or  the 
Antarctic  Sea — to  such  a  one  the  career  of  a  farmer  offers  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  uncertainty  which  gives  zest  and  interest  to  the  pursuit. 
This  class  of  men,  it  is  very  large  in  Kansas,  have  been  unitedly 
grateful  for  their  good  crop  once  in  three  years;  have  rejoiced  in  its 
fulness,  and  today  they  are  beyond  the  need  of  anybody’s  help  or  pity. 
Kansas  is  a  State  that  gives  no  uncertain  vote  upon  any  moral  ques¬ 
tion — a  State  with  enthusiasts  for  farmers. 

There  are  considerations,  quite  apart  from  the  pursuit  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  are  inspiring  both  for  the  farmer  and  his  family — among 
these  are  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  country.  Especially  do  these 
appeal  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  city,  to  whom  the  roar  has 
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become  a  hideous  din,  and  who  have  been  jostled  until  they  feel  the 
world  is  too  small  to  contain  them.  To  such,  the  peace  and  quiet 
are  wonderful,  and  their  most  precious  result  is  the  opportunity  for 
independent  thought.  The  air  of  the  country  is  not  so  surcharged 
with  men’s  ideas  that  they  must  perforce  be  absorbed,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  city. 

Carlyle  built  himself  an  attic  study  with  double  walls,  that  he 
might  “hear  himself  think,”  while  he  wrote  the  “Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great.”  Many  another  man  has  wished  he  had  such  an  attic. 
Ibsen  said,  certainly  with  no  small  measure  of  truth:  “The  most 
powerful  man  in  the  world,  is  he  who  is  most  alone.”  One  of  the 
East  Indian  adepts  in  reply  to  the  question,  “How  do  the  masters 
come  by  their  knowledge  ?”  answered:  “The  method  is  very  simple; 
look  into  your  own  self,  and  if  you  do  this  rightly,  you  will  see  every¬ 
thing  and  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  ask  further  questions.” 

This  possibility  of  self  sight  is  one  of  the  farmer’s  richest  assets. 
Not  only  when  the  day’s  work  is  done,  and  night  gives  its  special 
time  for  meditation,  but  also  abroad  in  the  fields,  with  Nature  as  his 
teacher,  he  has  opportunity  to  look  within.  He  may  form  his  own 
opinions  of  both  men  and  events.  To  be  without  the  trammels  of 
conventionality  is  his  privilege. 

It  is  so  well  known  a  fact  that  no  one  would  think  of  disputing 
it,  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  have  furnished  the  brains, 
who  have  been  the  most  successful  business  men,  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  the  wisest  statesmen  in  our  country,  have  been  born  and 
bred  on  farms.  The  start  they  have  got  in  thought,  in  enterprise, 
in  desire  to  help  their  fellow  men,  has  come  either  from  the  out-of- 
door  life  they  have  led,  or  as  the  heritage  or  teaching  of  parents  who 
have  led  such  lives.  From  this  fact,  with  these  reflections  accepted, 
one  conclusion  is  inevitable:  the  wonderful  development  of  natural 
resources  in  America  and  the  planting  of  institutions  which  have 
made  our  land  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  a  haven  for  the  heavy- 
hearted,  are  traceable  in  large  measure  to  the  courage,  the  faith,  the 
love  of  the  beautiful,  natural  and  moral,  that  are  fed  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  valleys,  the  cooling  streams  and  the  verdant  meadows 
where  men  may  work  and  dream  and  see  the  open  sky. 
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ULES  VAN  BIESBROCK,  whose  beautiful  bronze 
“The  People  Weep”  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  is  a  Belgian  painter  and 
sculptor  and  a  profoundly  humanitarian  spirit.  He 
belongs  to  a  community  which  is  one  of  the  numerous 
outgrowths  of  the  brotherhood-of-man  sentiment  out- 

O  _ 

side  Ghent.  The  piece  of  sculpture  here  reproduced 
shows  a  father  and  mother  mourning  the  death  of  their  child.  From 
the  father’s  hand  hangs  a  little  china  wreath  such  as  it  is  the  curious 
fashion  of  the  French  and  Italian  mourners  to  use  for  the  graves  of 
their  dead.  It  is  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  wreath,  bought,  no  doubt, 
at  bitter  cost  of  economy,  for  we  see  that  the  people  are  very  poor. 
Yet  even  as  the  parents  are  bowed  in  grief  the  remaining  child  seeks 
its  mother’s  breast — symbolic  of  the  urge  of  necessity  in  the  life  of 
the  poor  even  at  the  moment  of  the  tragedy  of  death.  A  deeper  or 
more  touching  expression  of  the  grief  of  the  simple  could  not  well 
be  found  in  art.  Even  Millet  with  his  great  exposition  of  the  prim¬ 
itive  in  art  has  not  touched  so  pathetic  a  note.  The  peasant  type, 
toil-worn,  uncouth,  is  in  this  sculpture  as  truly  represented  as  in 
Millet’s  familiar  drawings  and  paintings, — the  heavy  helpless  feet 
and  hands,  the  sense  of  inarticulacy  expressed  in  figure  and  attitude. 
It  is  a  dumb  suffering  that  knows  no  words,  that  has  no  expression 
save  the  instinctive  outreach  of  hand  for  hand,  the  human  touch. 

The  statue  stands  outside  the  gallery  at  one  side  of  the  entrance 
on  the  edge  of  that  garden  so  full  both  of  life  and  of  memories.  The 
pleasure-loving  crowd  wandering  from  the  pictures  to  the  garden 
never  fails  to  pause  before  this  pathetic  group.  It  is  one  of  those 
works  of  art  that  has  a  universal  quality,  for  it  expresses  a  simple  fact 
common  to  all  humanity.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  wander 
on  past  the  Macmonnies  dancer  and  all  the  old  familiar  statues  in 
that  garden — turning  out  perhaps  past  the  moss-grown  Medici 
fountain — will  retain  a  remembrance  of  that  rude  picture  of  grief 
long  after  the  other  art  works  are  forgotten. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  sculptor  Van  Biesbrock  is  also 
a  painter,  and  exhibited  at  a  recent  Salon  a  decorative  painting  that 
represents  an  opposite  extreme  of  art— the  thing  of  purely  sensuous 
surface  beauty.  It  is  further  interesting  to  reflect  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  French  and  Flemish  apparently  tends  to  produce  this  delicate 
sensibility  to  art  and  life,  for  we  have  a  conspicuous  example  of  this 
same  artistic  type  in  the  Belgian  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
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A  RENAISSANCE  IN  BRICKWORK:  HOW  THE 
MODERN  PRODUCT  OF  THE  KILN  IS  RE¬ 
COVERING  FROM  THE  BLIGHT  OF  PERFEC¬ 
TION:  LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED  FROM  THE 
ANCIENT  BRICK  WORKERS 

JST  now  in  America  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a 
period  not  only  of  extraordinary  activity  in  all  the 
creative  arts,  but  also  of  a  Renaissance  in  industrial 
art  conditions.  In  common  with  other  nations,  but 
to  a  greater  degree,  this  country  has  been  suffering 
from  that  “blight  of  perfection”  which  had  birth 
in  the  Victorian  era  and  which  spread  for  over  a 
generation  through  all  phases  of  existence  not  only  in  England  but 
in  America.  This  blight  was  particularly  serious  throughout  the 
artistic  world,  preventing  individual  expression  of  beauty  all  along 
the  lines  of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts.  And,  because  of  our  progress 
in  science  in  America,  and  hence  greater  productivity  of  machinery, 
the  blight  increased  until  art  achievement  in  every  direction  was  posi¬ 
tively  paralyzed.  Our  pictures  and  our  sculpture  became  the  slick¬ 
est  (to  use  a  good  old  Yankee  word),  most  highly  polished  exhibition 
of  trivial  imitation;  our  houses  inside  and  out  were  overfinished  and 
overfurnished  and  without  personal  interest;  our  clothes  were  all 
an  overfine  imitation  of  something  which  we  thought  better;  our 
woods  were  varnished  and  veneered  out  of  all  beauty  and  natural¬ 
ness;  our  bricks  were  painted  or  hidden  under  smooth  cement,  and 
so  on  through  every  last  ramification  of  our  artificial,  highly  polished, 
disingenuous  civilization. 

Now,  at  last,  we  are  reacting  from  this.  In  common  with  other 
nations,  we  are  discovering  that  we  have  been  in  the  grip  of  a  strange 
aberration,  worshipping  false  and  foolish  gods;  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  'perfection  of  beauty;  that  in  truth  there  is  only  ever-increas¬ 
ing  beauty,  as  there  is  an  ever  fresh,  varying  expression  of  individual 
understanding  of  art. 

Who  of  us  shall  dare  to  say  that  the  Greek  temple  was  the  per¬ 
fection  of  architectural  art,  when  it  was  followed  by  such  achievement 
as  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  the  Norman  castle;  or  that  there  could 
be  no  new  age  in  sculpture  after  Phidias,  with  Meunier  and  Rodin 
and  Binding  to  follow  F  And  in  painting  should  we  refuse  Twachtman 
a  hearing  because  of  Constable  and  Corot  ?  In  truth,  the  life  of  art 
and  its  varying  expressions  depend  only  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  of  a  nation  have  opened  their  minds  to  the  inevitable 
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ORIENTAL  METHOD  OF  INSERTING  GLAZED  TILES 
INTO  BRICKWORK  AS  SHOWN  IN  THE  INTERIOR 
KASCHANER  GATE,  KUM,  PERSIA. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MODERN  TAPESTRY  '  BRICK, 
SHOWING  INTERESTING  TEXTURE  AND  USE  OF 
WIDE  JOINT. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MEDIAEVAL  BRICKWORK  SHOW¬ 
ING  DECORATIVE  POSSIBILITIES,  IN  THE  DOORWAY 
OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL, 
BOLOGNA,  ITALY. 


INTERESTING  USE  OF  BRICK  SHOWN  IN  THE 
DETAIL  OF  AN  OLD  HOUSE  AT  NUNUPTON, 
SHROPSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


MOIJERN  BRICK  HOUSE  AT  KENILWORTH, 
GLANU;  H.  M,  FLETCHER,  ARCHITECT. 


A  RENAISSANCE  IN  BRICKWORK 


inspiration  of  their  surroundings,  and  have  added  to  understanding 
the  trained  eye  and  the  technical  hand. 

What  we  have  been  calling  perfection,  then,  through  these  last 
few  decades,  was  merely  a  degradation  of  the  imagination,  a  blindness 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  forgetting  that  individuality  was  the  very  corner¬ 
stone  of  art  achievement.  But  today  again  that  quality  known  as 
texture,  which  expresses  the  varying  individuality  and  interest  of 
the  creator,  which  has  been  always  in  the  past  vital  to  beauty,  is 
becoming  a  final  standard  in  industrial  achievement.  And  so  when 
we  speak  of  the  Renaissance  in  brickwork,  we  mean  that  here  in 
America,  at  least,  we  are  again  considering  brickwork  as  an  art,  and 
brick  as  a  material  with  which  to  emphasize  those  pleasant  sensa¬ 
tions  of  color,  line  and  proportion  known  as  artistic  effects;  and  we 
are  ceasing  to  think  of  it  as  an  uninteresting  product  of  clay,  a  sort 
of  artificial  stone,  to  be  used  where  the  builder  could  not  afford  granite 
or  marble  or  some  other  real  material,  a  dull,  commonplace,  poor 
relation,  to  be  thought  of  only  as  a  substitute,  not  in  itself  desirable 
where  impressiveness  and  beauty  were  being  sought. 

Now,  back  in  the  Victorian  period  some  such  careless  definition 
of  brick  and  its  uses  might  have  been  accepted  without  comment, 
and  yet  even  then  had  any  of  us  stopped  to  review  the  actual  history 
of  it  as  it  can  be  read  in  museums,  in  ruins  and  in  Oriental  and 
Continental  architecture,  we  would  have  realized  the  possibilities 
of  brick,  for  in  those  early  days  builders  knew  its  value  and  used  it 
nobly  and  lastingly.  Possibly  it  has  been  a  study  of  those  conditions 
which  has  brought  about  this  Renaissance  of  brickwork,  and  which 
has  inspired  our  manufacturers  to  create  a  new  enterprise  and  to 
develop  a  modern  brick  which  should  rank  as  a  culmination  of  the 
history  which  begins  back  in  some  of  the  most  noble  architecture 
of  Egypt. 

IT  IS  impossible  to  say  when  the  making  of  clay  into  bricks  was 
first  practiced,  but  that  it  is  a  most  ancient  industry  is  established 
by  a  sun-baked  brick  in  the  British  Museum  bearing  the  stamp 
of  Rameses  II  of  Egypt,  which  carries  it  back  to  thirteen  hundred 
and  thirty,  B.  C.  All  through  the  Orient  as  also  in  Rome,  it  was  the 
custom  to  stamp  the  bricks  with  the  name  of  the  emperor  in  whose 
reign  they  were  made,  and  this  has  been  an  invaluable  aid  in  tracing 
the  dates  of  buildings  and  of  foreign  occupations  in  various  parts 
of  the  old  world.  This  particular  brick  is  built  of  Nile  mud,  which 
is  of  clay-like  consistency,  but  has  so  little  tenacity  that  it  has  to  be 
mixed  with  chopped  straw  to  hold  it  together.  It  is  this  sort  of  brick 
that  the  Children  of  Israel  were  engaged  in  making  during  captivity. 
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In  Exodus  we  read  that  Pharaoh,  angry  that  the  Israelites  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  worshming  their  God, 
gave  them  no  straw  with  which  to  mix  the  clay.  The  necessity  of 
this  ingredient  has  made  classic  the  wail  of  the  Children  of  Israel: 
“We  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw.”  Today,  outside  of  Cairo, 
they  still  make  them  in  the  same  old  way,  pressing  the  mud  and 
straw,  spaded  together,  into  wooden  molds  and  turning  them  out, 
like  mud  pies,  to  bake  in  the  sun. 

When  this  so-called  baking  was  left  to  the  sun’s  heat  it  was  a  slow 
process,  even  in  the  hottest  countries;  and  in  some  parts  of  Greece, — 
where  the  climate,  although  of  an  even  and  warm  temperature,  was 
not  tropical, — the  bricks  were  exposed  five  years  before  using.  It 
was  really  only  a  matter  of  drying,  for  the  low  and  varying  tempera¬ 
ture  wrought  no  chemical  change  m  the  material  of  the  bri(i;  of  great 
resistance,  they  were  not  impervious  to  water,  and  in  color  they 
remained  the  dull  gray  of  the  natural  mud. 

Traces  of  ancient  civilizations  everywhere  show  us  that  this  type 
of  brick  was  the  material  of  most  general  utility,  to  be  found  in  every 
variety  of  construction.  Yet,  as  with  everything  so  essential  to  life 
that  it  must  lend  itself  to  simple  and  common  uses  as  well  as  to  loftier 
purposes,  there  was  a  tendency  to  speak  heedlessly  of  brick.  In 
Genesis,  for  example,  it  is  ironically  written  concerning  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel:  “They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for 
mortar.”  Perhaps  this  scornful  attitude  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  bricks  were  dull  and  drab  and  uninteresting,  for  when  the 
custom  of  burning  them  by  fire,  to  accelerate  the  drying,  was  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  clay  took  on  definite  colors  because  of  the  chemical 
action  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  was  subjected,  a  new  archi¬ 
tecture  sprang  up  adapted  to  the  use  of  this  brick.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  old  Romans,  who  were  such  indefatigable  builders,  should 
have  been  the  nation  to  bring  the  making  of  brick  to  that  degree 
of  excellence  which  was  maintained  through  the  Renaissance  and 
until  the  Victorian  era.  Up  to  the  Victorian  period  the  bricks  were 
all  hand-made,  and  brickwork  ail  over  the  world  showed  certain 
characteristics  in  common.  The  surfaces  of  the  bricks  were  porous, 
there  was  no  attempt  at  uniformity  in  size,  shape  or  color,  and  they 
were  bonded  together  with  coarse  mortar  and  wide  joints. 

AS  ALREADY  said,  with  the  Victorian  era  came  the  mastery 
of  machines,  and  with  it  vanished  all  the  artistic  beauty  that 
the  inconstant,  uncalculating  inspiration  of  the  human  mind 
gives  to  the  products  of  the  hands.  Civilization  became  ridden  by 
a  passion  for  mechanical  accuracy.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
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the  second-hand  stores  were  flooded  with  soft-finished,  substantial 
old  mahogany,  and  parlors  were  furnished  with  parlor  sets  whose 
surfaces  would  have  made  excellent  substitutes  for  mirrors. 

Nothing  could  escape  infection  from  this  mania  for  accuracy,  nor 
did  brick.  We  came  to  feel  that  the  old,  molded  brick  had  received 
too  much  handling,  which  rubbed  the  edges  and  dulled  the  corners;  if 
bricks  were  supposed  to  be  rectangular,  why  was  not  a  machine  in¬ 
vented  that  would  make  them  so,  and  it  was,  and  did,  turning  them  out 
uniform  in  size  and  shape,  edges  sharp  and  the  corners  square.  Then 
came  the  matter  of  color.  This,  too,  must  be  as  unvarying  as  possible. 

Our  aim  in  a  brick  wall  at  that  time  was  something  that  should 
be  as  smooth  as  marble.  To  get  this  the  bricklayer,  after  he  had 
placed  eight  or  ten  rows  with  narrow  joints  of  fine  mortar,  took  a 
softer  piece  of  brick  and  scoured  them  over.  All  the  little  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  surface  of  the  wall  were  filled  with  the  soft  red  clay 
from  the  scouring  brick,  and  a  smooth  face,  uniformly  red,  was  given 
to  the  wall.  Then  if  joints  were  to  be  indicated,  they  were  drawn 
on  in  black  or  white  paint  with  mathematical  accuracy,  as  one  would 
mark  off  squares  on  a  blackboard.  Later,  when  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  brick  by  machinery  was  further  “perfected,”  a  hydraulically 
dry-pressed  product  was  put  on  the  market  that  was  so  fine  and  regular 
that  the  scouring  treatment  was  not  necessary.  These  bricks  were 
laid  close  together  and  joined  with  mortar  colored  to  match.  The 
result  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  sheet  of  tin  painted  red;  every 
inch  was  exactly  like  every  other  inch.  In  looking  at  it  the  eyesight 
went  sprawling  over  the  surface  like  a  dog  on  slippery  ice. 

Of  course,  this  demand  for  uniformity  in  brick  necessitated  a 
nicety  of  discrimination  in  sorting  them  after  they  were  burned. 
For  bricks  do  not  come  out  of  a  kiln  all  of  the  same  color,  because 
they  are  not  all  subjected  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  nor  can  anyone 
be  sure  that  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  maintains  in  all 
parts  the  same  proportion  between  its  different  ingredients.  Kilns 
of  that  day  were  generally  built  in  arches  under  which  the  fuel, 
wood  or  peat,  was  placed.  Naturally,  the  bricks  nearest  the  fire 
received  the  most  heat  and  some  of  them  in  the  top  of  the  arch  came 
out  nearly  black.  In  the  process  of  sorting,  all  those  of  unblemished 
surface  and  uniform  size,  shape  and  color  were  placed  together  for 
face  brick,  that  is,  to  be  used  on  the  outside  of  walls.  The  inferior 
kinds  were  also  graded  into  separate  piles  and  even  the  broken  and 
blemished  bricks  were  saved  as  the  filling  for  walls.  But  those  which 
had  burned  to  strange  rich  violets  and  blues,  and  dull,  deep  purples 
were  thrown  into  the  dump  and  used  to  fill  up  discarded  clay  pits  in 
the  brickyard. 
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From  this  ignominy  the  late  Stanford  White  rescued  them,  and 
with  material  that  cost  him  little  or  nothing  he  began  to  do  wonder¬ 
fully  artistic  chimneypieces  and  decorative  exterior  brickwork.  After 
he  had  been  rifling  brickyard  dumps  for  some  time,  manufacturers 
began  to  save  these  outcasts  of  the  kiln,  and  the  interest  of  the  effects 
which  they  saw  produced,  led  them  to  experiment  and  to  study  the 
brickwork  of  the  ancients,  the  beauty  of  which  had  been  attributed 
to  remote  and  lost  processes. 

To  anyone  studying  brick  architecture  it  will  be  no  small  interest 
to  follow  something  of  the  history  of  brickmaking  as  shown  in  our 
illustrations.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  pictures  reproduced 
is  from  a  specimen  of  the  peculiarly  brilliant  brick  architecture  that 
sprang  up  in  Persia  shortly  after  the  time  of  Christ;  the  Kaschaner 
Gate  at  Kum.  Here  the  bricks  are  used  as  a  matrix  in  which  to  set 
highly  glazed  tiles.  These  frame  the  arches,  run  in  a  frieze  around 
the  top  and  are  set  in  large  medallions  at  the  back  of  each  arch,  while 
the  bricks  in  the  field  of  the  wall  are  alternated  at  the  heads  with 
small  hour-glass  shaped  tiles.  The  result  is  a  marvelous  play  of 
color  which,  with  the  contrast  of  contours  in  arch  and  rectangle  and 
the  circular  tile  that  furnishes  the  center  of  interest,  give  to  the  whole 
the  artistic  relation  and  composition  of  a  picture.  The  walls  suggest 
wonderful  pieces  of  tapestry.  Even  the  small  tiles  between  the  bricks 
have  their  surfaces  varied  with  a  disc  of  another  color;  the  surface 
of  the  brick  is  just  porous  enough  to  give  a  sensation  of  depth  to 
the  eye  and  the  contrast  with  the  smoother  surfaces  of  the  tile  makes 
an  effect  as  soft  and  interesting  as  a  weave. 

Of  a  later  date  is  an  example  showing  the  brickwork  that  was 
done  in  northern  Italy;  the  doorway  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  one  of  the  seven  churches  that  make  up  St.  Stephano  in 
Bologna,  Here  we  have  an  exhibition  of  pattern  work;  the  bricks 
are  set  in  every  conceivable  fashion,  even  with  the  angle  of  the  head 
turned  out, — which  makes  them  resemble  a  beading.  The  tiles 
inlaid  are  smooth  and  unglazed,  in  white  or  dull  colors  that  blend 
with  the  red-brown  bricks  in  the  field  of  the  wall,  and  again,  we 
notice  the  beautiful  effect  made  by  the  contrasting  textures  of  the 
brick  and  tile.  Below  the  border,  the  bricks  are  placed  far  apart 
and  are  of  decidedly  coarse  grain, — a  quality  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  should  have  considered  made  a  rough  and  common  type  of 
work.  But  turning  to  the  detail  from  the  old  house  at  Nunupton, 
Shropshire,  mentally  rebuild  it  with  smooth-faced  bricks.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  interest  in  that  strong,  kindly  old  face, 
seamy  and  weatherbeaten  as  a  sailor’s,  that  looks  out  from  between 
the  vines  What  changes  would  occur  in  the  uneven,  staunch  old 
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chimneys,  with  the  little  dormer,  like  a  dove-cote,  nestling  under  their 
warm  protection  ?  Neither  red-tiled  roof  nor  the  gables  nor  dormers 
could  save  it,  nor  the  vines,  nor  the  old  gate. 

And  so  artistic  brickmakers  of  today,  looking  back  across  the 
field  of  time,  are  asking  why  these  old  wails  are  so  full  of 
beauty  and  what  principles  underlie  the  beautiful  brick  archi¬ 
tecture  of  bygone  periods.  The  answer  in  reply  to  these  questions 
is  given  in  the  small  era  of  modern  brickwork,  shown  under  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Persian,  that  indicates  what,  so  far,  is  the  high-water 
mark  in  brickmaking.  The  material  of  this  brick  is  shale,  a  rock 
comprised  of  clay  and  sand,  capable  of  being  burned  to  a  higher 
degree  of  hardness  than  any  material  known,  thus  more  durable 
than  a  clay  brick.  This  shale  is  ground  and  moistened  and  fed 
into  the  pug-mill  where,  between  revolving  rollers,  it  is  thoroughly 
cleared  of  lumps.  It  is  then  forced  through  a  wire  screen  down  an 
ever-narrowing  passage  and  finally  comes  out  from  one  side  of  the 
mill  a  continuous  bulk  upon  an  endless  platform.  At  the  entrance 
to  this  platform  are  four  wires  which  trim  the  mass  into  a  rectilinear 
shape  as  it  emerges,  and  as  it  is  borne  along,  another  wire  attached 
to  a  revolving  wheel  cuts  it  into  bricks.  By  this  process  of  cutting, 
the  irregular  grains  of  shale  that  are  removed  by  the  wire  leave  the 
surface  slightly  porous.  The  bricks  are  then  dried,  and  when  placed 
in  the  kiln  are  of  a  dull,  uninteresting  gray;  they  come  out  from  the 
burning  in  the  wonderful  soft  colors  of  Oriental  rugs  and  tapestries, 
showing  every  gradation  possible  in  the  spectrum.  The  colors  are 
dependent  chiefly  upon  the  position  of  the  kiln,  that  is,  the  degree  and 
direction  of  the  heat  reaching  them,  and  the  consequent  chemical 
changes  in  the  material  of  the  brick.  For  example,  the  presence  of 
iron  gives  red,  which  deepens  with  the  degree  of  burning,  while  if 
there  is  a  quantity  of  lime  in  the  shale,  the  red  is  lightened,  sometimes 
to  a  deep  cream;  bricks  made  of  identical  material  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  will  come  forth  a  soft,  ox-blood,  and  from  the  top, 
when  they  are  said  to  be  “broiled,”  a  rich  purple,  shading  through 
red  violet  to  ox-blood  at  the  center.  Each  brick  is  beautiful  as  a 
piece  of  color,  but  not  until  they  are  blended  in  a  wall  or  a  dwelling 
are  the  possibilities  for  artistic  effects  fully  realized. 

The  makers  of  these  bricks  have  wisely  argued  that  when  a 
second  substance  as  valuable  as  mortar  is  in  the  construction  of  a 
brick  wall,  it  should  be  given  a  correspondingly  prominent  part  in 
the  visible  result.  Thus  the  width  of  the  mortar  joint  is  calculated 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  brick  used  and  is  also  of  a  rough  and 
porous  surface.  The  two  substances  are  used  like  the  threads  of  a 
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fabric  and  are  interwoven  with  reference  to  a  general  color  scheme. 
When  the  process  is  completed  we  have  the  soft-toned  textural  effects, 
varied  and  yet  restful  to  the  eye,  which  we  find  in  the  ancient  brick¬ 
work  of  the  old  world.  These  colors  grow  more  beautiful  with  age, 
as  the  bricks  take  on  what  is  technically  known  as  “bloom,” — a 
light  fungus  growth  that  adheres  to  rough  surfaces,~a  beauty  that 
the  smooth-faced,  pressed  brick  never  attains  to  any  degree.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  bricks  are  set  forward  from  out  the  joints  and  often 
deep  indentations  are  made  in  the  mortar  while  it  is  soft,  with  a  blunt 
tool;  all  these  added  shadows  aid  in  giving  perspective  to  the  wall 
so  that  it  preserves  the  effect  of  softness  and  depth  even  from  a  distance. 

A  house  in  Kenilworth,  England,  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
is  a  good  example  of  this  modern  brickwork  in  varying  colors.  The 
field  of  the  walls  is  of  soft  red  and  old  blue  bonded  with  wide  joints; 
the  cornice,  quoins  and  belt  course  are  of  mottled  blue,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  dull  orange  at  the  angles  of  the  bays.  One 
looks  into  the  walls,  not  at  them,  and  seen  from  any  angle,  their  sur¬ 
faces,  because  of  the  interest  in  them,  make  a  unified  whole.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  house  and  looking  up,  the  eye  travels  slowly  and 
regularly  over  the  shadowy  field  of  the  wall;  this  gives  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  height,  and  time  to  notice  the  color  and  the  artistic  varia¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  quick  sweep  of  the  eye  that,  glid¬ 
ing  and  sliding  over  a  slippery  surface,  stops  at  nothing  but  the 
blemishes  of  loose  mortar  and  cracked  brick  which  show  up  un¬ 
mercifully  on  the  painted-tin  type  of  brickwork.  The  proportions 
of  the  bays,  the  attractive  chimneys,  the  placing  of  the  windows  are 
of  great  beauty,  architecturally;  but  the  texture  of  the  walls  adds  the 
final  luxury  of  interest  and  raises  the  building  from  an  attractive 
piece  of  design  into  a  unified  work  of  art. 

More  and  more,  people  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  beauty 
of  a  house  should  lie  in  the  structural  features  and  the  material 
from  which  it  is  made.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  brick 
buildings  owe  their  decorative  interest  solely  to  the  varying  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bricks;  the  proportion  of  headers,  that  is,  bricks  laid 
with  the  narrow  end  out,  to  the  stretchers,  those  laid  lengthwise. 
A  well-known  Washington  architect,  by  so  adjusting  the  bricks  that 
the  joints  came  directly  above  one  another,  introduced  into  a  design 
some  decorative  line  work  in  mortar  about  the  doors  and  windows. 
And  now  that  such  wonderful  colors  have  been  got  from  skilful  burn¬ 
ing,  a  new  possibility  in  beauty  has  been  added.  One  very  inter¬ 
esting  wall  has  been  made  with  headers  of  soft,  deep  brown,  alter¬ 
nating  with  stretchers  of  a  lighter  and  variegated  yellow-brown.  In 
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this  case  the  bricks  were  of  the  type  most  used  by  the  old  Romans,- — 
about  eighteen  inches  long  by  two  and  one-half  wide.  Courses 
of  pattern  work  and  inserts  of  tiles  are  consistent  additions  to  the 
beauty  of  the  walls.  The  Lotos  Club  building  on  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Doctor  Parkhurst’s  Church  on  Madison  Avenue,  in  New 
York  City,  are  excellent  examples  of  this  latter  type  of  brickwork. 
In  the  former  the  yellow  bricks  are  alternated  with  those  bearing 
a  lotos  bud  in  white.  Although  ancient  brickmakers  frequently 
chiseled  patterns  upon  the  brick,  no  attempt  was  made  to  bake  a 
colored  design  upon  the  clay,  and  another  point  in  which  we  have 
surpassed  the  old  craftsmen  is  the  method  in  which  we  are  handling 
our  tiles.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  illustration  of  the  Persian  gate 
that  some  of  the  tiles  are  peeling  from  the  wall.  This  is  because  they 
are  set  in  stucco,  and  not,  as  is  now  done,  bonded  into  the  walls  with 
mortar,  like  the  bricks  themselves. 

One  of  the  most  historically  interesting  examples  of  structural 
decoration  is  found  in  modern  Greek  brickwork,  where  laths  are 
often  sunk  into  the  walls.  This  custom  comes  down  through  gen¬ 
erations  from  the  primitive  people  who,  before  bricks  came  into  being, 
built  palisades  from  logs  laid  crosswise,  the  spaces  between  being 
filled  with  sand  or  clay.  When  sun-dried  bricks  came  into  use,  the 
walls  built  were  modified  forms  of  this  old  construction,  and  the 
ruined  walls  of  Athens  show  that  they  were  bonded  together  by  logs 
of  olive  laid  longitudinally  and  transversely  through  the  core.  There 
are  increasingly  frequent  calls  for  bricks  that  may  be  used  as  are 
the  exposed  rafters  and  purlins  of  a  wooden  building;  much  as  the 
old  Greeks  in  their  stone  temples  still  kept  the  structural  effects  of 
the  earlier  wooden  places  of  worship. 

This  growing  interest  in  the  use  of  brick  has  led  artistic  manu¬ 
facturers  into  elaborate  experimentation.  There  is  apparently  little 
in  architecture  and  architectural  ornament  that  cannot  be  built  from 
brick,  and  with  success.  Indeed,  anything  that  has  been  chiseled 
out  of  stone,  carved  out  of  wood,  molded  out  of  clay,  or  even  woven 
out  of  threads,  seems  at  this  moment  to  lie  within  the  field  of 
brickwork. 

A  utensil  or  a  material  is  always  beautiful,  if  it  is  fitted  for  the 
purpose  that  it  serves.  A  material  in  which  was  latent  the  fitness 
for  serving  so  many  purposes  had  also  latent  in  it  beauty  of  many 
varieties,  which  only  service  could  unfold.  Stunted  into  a  substitute 
for  stone,  brick  was  a  flat  failure;  brick  exploited  for  itself  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  organism  of  service  and  beauty,  for  progress  in  every  field  lies 
in  developing  the  highest  utility  in  the  thing  at  hand  as  much  as  in 
new  discovery. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  BERRYMOUNT:  BEFORE 
FACTORY  DAYS:  BY  MARTHA  McCULLOCH- 
WILLIAMS 

YES  suli—de  fambly  is  right  down  proud  ob  Berry- 
mount.  Look  ter  me  like  Berrymount  better  had 
be  proud  ob  hits  chilluns.  Dars  Mist’  Tawm  in  de 
Cawngress, — Mist’  Joe,  might  be  too,  only  he  say 
he  had  ruther  make  money  ’n  ter  spend  hit — so  he 
stays  wid  Shecyargo.  Den  Little  Jack  dat  I  nussed, 
libs  ’way  up  yander  ter  N’  Yawk,  and  Sist’  Ma’y, 
the  little  gal,  she  is  gut  o’ange  groves  out  in  Californy.  No  suh — 
dee  don’t  come  home  so  mighty  often — seems  lek  dee  cain’t  hardly 
ebber  hit  on  er  time  ter  suit  all  round.  But  when  dee  does  come! — 
Heabenly  Marster!  Hits  nigh  de  same  as  circus-time — so  many 
folks,  black  and  white,  come  yere — droves  ob  um  ev’y  day.  And  dee 
don’t  fergits  nobody — -ner  nothin’  on  de  ole  place.  Tell  me  straight 
up  and  down,  hit  must  be  kep’  up  same  as  Ole  Marster  kep’  hit. 
What  makes  dee  so  proud  ob  hit  is,  hit  shows  whut’s  in  ra’ale  quality 
white  folks.  Dere  Grandaddy  fust  settled  de  place — ^come  right  yere 
in  de  woods,  straight  frum  ole  Verginny,  des  erbout  er  hundred  years 
ago.  My  Grandaddy  was  de  head-waginer  in  de  cornin’,  and  long 
as  he  libbed,  come  next  ter  Ole  Marster.  Ole  Marster  nebber  would 
have  no  overseers — he  said,  wasn’t  nobody  nebber  cornin’  ’tweenst 
him  and  his  black  folks.  Bless  de  good  Lawd,  nobody  nebber  is 
come  ’tweenst  us  ter  dis  day^ — dat’s  how-come  hit  I  stays  yere,  while 
de  res’  ob  de  boys  goes  erway. 

“Little  Jack  tole  you  up  in  dat  big  town  ter  come  see  de  place, 
’case  everything  on  hit  wus  built  offen  de  Ian’  hitseif  ?  Dat’s  right — 
hit  wus.  Yes  suh — I’ll  show  ye,  and  tell  ye  too.  Right  smart  chance 
ob  folks  comes  yere  ebery  summer— -I  spec  hit’s  done  got  norated 
roun’  in  town  and  at  de  springs  dat  de  ole  place  is  er  show.  Look 
at  de  house!  Not  so  mighty  big— but  hit  wus  built  fo’  years  atter 
Ole  Marster  got  yere — and  ev’y  plank,  and  shingle,  and  sill,  and  plate, 
and  rafter  come  right  straight  outen  de  woods.  Onliest  frame  house 
fer  thutty  miles  roun’.  Odder  settlers  wus  mostly  satisfied  wid 
squatter’s  cabins  ontwei  de  cabins  wus  half  rotten.  Ole  Marster 
said  cabins  wus  mighty  fine  things— ef  only  ye  didn’t  live  in  um  too 
long.  Ye  see  dem  squatter-cabins  looked  poor-white-folks-y — dey 
wus  built  ob  round  poles,  notched  at  de  cornders,  so  dee  fitted  down 
tight,  and  wid  de  sharp  eends  lef’  on.  Gables  wus  made  ob  poles, 
too — cut  shorter  and  shorter,  wid  mo’  poles  ’tweenst  ter  lay  de  roof- 
boards  on.  Sometimes  dey  warn’t  eben  er  board-roof,  nothin’  but 
bresh  and  leaves,  wid  dirt  ter  hole  um  down.  Boards  had  ter  hab 
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weight-poles  outside,  pinned  at  de  eends  ter  de  gable-poles.  No— 
’twan’t  nebber  no  chimbleys — dar  wus  holes  lef’  in  ae  gable-eends,  dat 
de  smoke  went  th’ough.  Mighly  heap  ob  smoke — ’case  de  fire  went 
all  ’crost  one  eend.  De  wall  was  built  up  high  as  yer  head,  wid  flat- 
rocks  and  puddle-dirt — wid  er  flat-rock  h’ath  whar  dar  wus  puncheon 
flo’s — but  dar  wus  mostly  dirt  flo’s  and  no  h’ath  at  all.  Neider  do’s 
at  fust — folks  hung  up  er  blanket  er  bed-quilt,  else  er  ba’ar-skin,  fer 
shutter,  and  mizzable  glad  dee  had  hit  ter  hang.  Bimeby  dough, 
dey  got  puncheon  do’s — shelfs  and  benches  too^ 

“  Whut  is  er  puncheon  ?  Young  gentemun,  whar  wus  you  raised  ? 
Seems  lek  ev’ybody  oughter  know  little  thing  lek  dat.  Ef  you  needs 
puncheons  go  hunt  out  straight  trees  in  thick  rich  woods,  oaks  er 
poplars,  er  eben  walnuts.  Two  foot  th’ough  is  de  best  size — no 
bigger,  but  dee  may  be  littler.  Cut  um  down,  chop  um  in  cuts  de 
right  length,  den  wid  maul  and  wedges  split  um  in  nice  straight  pieces 
de  whole  breadth  ob  de  lawg.  How  thick  ?  Dat’s  ’cordin’  ter  whut 
you  wants  wid  um,  and  how  de  grain  runs.  Fo’  inches  is  ’bout  as 
thin  as  ye  can  split  um  th’ough  heart  and  sap.  Atter  splittin’,  den 
you  mus’  skelp  off  de  bark, — dest  take  and  slice  hit  off  in  long  slips 
wid  de  axe.  When  you  got  yo’  flo’  down,  yo’  do’  hung,  er  yo’  table 
made,  ye  kin  take  de  adze — de  foot-adze  ye  know,  and  smoove  off 
de  top-side  fine.  Foot-adze  is  er  mighty  handy  tool  any  way — when 
ye  done  learnt  how,  ye  can  make  bowls,  and  bread-trays,  and  sugar- 
troughs,  and  eben  canoes  wid  hit — fust  burnin’  out  de  lawg  wid  fire 
built  on  top,  den  atter  hit  done  burned  in  deep  ernough,  scrapin’  and 
choppin’  out  all  dat’s  lef’  whut  yo  don’t  want.  Why  in  de  last  years 
ob  Ole  Marster — I  jest  can  remember  him,  and  you  see  my  head 
white  as  cotton,  he  had  er  lawg-cabin  built  in  de  yard  fer  his  office, 
put  de  walls  up  in  de  bark,  jest  squa’arin’  ob  de  cornders,  den  had 
um  hewed  down  inside  and  out,  and  de  hew'-face  adzed  over  on  de 
inside. 

“Lawg  house  is  heap  different  ter  jes’  er  cabin.  Gut  ter  hew 
de  lawgs  fer  hit,  and  fit  de  cornders  plumb.  I.ordy!  Whut  fun 
dee  used  ter  be  at  de  raisin’s  all  roun’  de  neighborhood!  House  er 
bam  er  anything,  ev’ybody  holp  wid  hit.  My  daddy  he  was  de  king¬ 
pin  ’mongst  de  corndermen.  You  don’t  know  nothin’  ’bout  cornder- 
men.?  Why!  dee  wus  de  bes’  and  swif’est  ob  all  de  raisin’  hands — 
and  sot  inside  de  house-cornder,  wid  axe  and  hand-stick,  ter  ketch 
de  lawg  when  hit  was  run  up  ter  um  on  de  skids,  try  hit  on  de  one 
below — ef  hit  didn’t  set  squa’ar,  roll  hit  out,  and  ober,  and  chop  de 
eend  ontwell  dee  made  hit  fit.  Mighty  heap  mo’  ter  puttin’  up  lawgs 
’n  des’  layin’  um  cross-and-pile.  Butt-eends  is  always  de  widest — 
ye  got  ter  turn  lawgs,  eider  so  butts  ’ll  keep  goin’  on  roun’  and  roun’ 
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else  swap  um — butt-and-tip,  all  de  way  up.  ’Lessen  ye  do  dat,  atter 
ye  done  put  up  er  wall  ten  lawgs  high,  one  cornder  gwine  be  er  whole 
heap  iower’n  de  yother  one.  And  whoever  hews  dem  lawgs  gut  ter 
pay  ’tention  ter  de  linin’ — dats  de  onliest  way  ter  make  er  plumb  wall. 

“Tell  ye  erbout  de  linin’.?  Ain’t  you  never  beared  de  sayin’: 
‘  Hew  ter  de  line,  let  ehips  fall  whar  dey  will’  ?  Man  dat  eain’t  hew 
ter  de  line  better  lef’  erlone  foolin’  wid  timber.  Ye  takes  er  long 
strong  string  and  dips  hit  in  somp’n — whitewash,  er  pokeberry 
juice,  er  yaller-clay  water,  den  you  stretches  hit  tight  up  and  down 
de  lawg — somebody  holds  hit  stretched — den  you  pulls  hit  up  towards 
de  middle — hit  strikes  back  and  leaves  er  straight  mark.  Lawg 
gut  ter  be  up  on  skids  ’fore  de  linin’ — next  thing  is  ter  score  de  round 
outside  de  line  but  not  quite  as  fur  in.  Ye  do  dat  wid  de  choppin’- 
axe,  cutting  in  erbout  two  foot  apart,  and  splittin’  off  scores  ’tweenst 
chops.  De  hewer  comes  den  wid  de  broad-axe — hit  was  sharp  as 
er  razor,  and  ten  inches  across  de  blade.  De  eye  went  clear  th’ough 
de  head,  de  handle  crooked  out,  so  de  blade  could  go  straight  down. 
Ye  put  bofe  hands  to  hit,  chopping  straight  down  frum  de  line.  Chips 
come  off  in  long  splintery  sheets,  best  stuff  eber  wus  fer  kindlin’  de 
her.  House-lawgs  had  ter  be  hewed  on  des  two  sides — but  framin’  tim¬ 
bers,  and  sills,  and  plates,  and  j’ists,  lek  dem  in  de  great  house  dar, 
had  ter  be  squa’ared — hewed  on  two  sides  as  dey  laid,  den  turned, 
lined  some  mo’,  and  hewed  all  ober. 

“Fust  year  on  de  place,  ev’ybody  lived  in  cabins— Ole  Miss, 
Ole  Marster,  and  Miss  Anne  his  sister,  same  as  de  black  folks.  But 
in  de  fall  Ole  Marster  built  two  lawg-houses — one  ob  um  is  dat  yander 
kitchen,  wid  ev’y  lawg  sound.  Ev’y  fall  afterwards  he  built  some 
mo’ — he  was  giftin’  land  clear,  and  dar  was  lawgs  ter  burn  and  ter 
build  wid.  But  all  de  time  he  was  picking  out  saw  lawgs  in  de  standin’ 
timber,  and  wheneber  der  come  slack  time  wid  de  crap,  he  sot  de 
whipsaw  gwine  in  de  saw-pit.  Dats  how  he  gut  de  planks  fer  flo’s 
and  do’s  and  weatherboards,  and  ceilin’s  in  de  great  house.  He 
wa’n’t  no  cyarpenter,  but  he  had  er  tool-chis’,  and  er  head — some 
way  he  laid  off  de  things,  and  his  men  done  de  work.  Daddy  used 
ter  tell  how  de  fust  sta’ar-steps  wus  all  so  crooked-y  Ole  Miss  said 
she’d  git  cross-eyed  lookin’  at  um,  so  down  dee  had  ter  cum,  and 
ev’y  body  went  up  stepladders,  ontwell  dee  got  de  cab’netmaker 
ter  put  up  sho’nough  sta’ar-steps. 

“Dat  was  three  years  afterwards.  Ole  Marster  found  him  out 
on  de  road,  wid  his  tools  in  er  wallet  ober  his  shoulder.  He  fotchted 
him  home  wid  him,  and  kep’  him  busy  er  year.  Yes  suh!  Mos’  all 
de  furnicher  in  de  great  house,  come  th’ough  dat  man — he  made  hit 
outen  cherry  and  walnut  and  oak  dat  Ole  Marster  had  had  sawed  and 
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seasonin’  years  and  years.  He  could  make  mos’  anything — dat 
stranger  man.  Look  at  de  sideboard,  and  de  Jackson-press,  and 
Ole  Miss’s  buroach.  Ye  can  ba’arely  chin  de  buroach — up  dar;  in 
dem  top-cupboards,  I  hear  um  say,  she  used  ter  keep  her  Dunstable 
bonnet,  and  her  crape  shawl.  Dis  is  her  bedstid — so  high  up  she 
had  steps  ter  git  in  hit.  De  trundle-bed  run  under  hit  in  de  daytime, 
and  de  valance  fell  down  hidin’  hit.  Dars  her  cheer,  too — but  no 
stranger  nebber  totcht  dat.  Grandaddy  made  de  frame  ob  hit — 
he  made  heaps  ob  cheers  nights  in  de  cabin.  He  wus  gwine  put  er 
split  bottom  in  hit — white  oak  splits,  ye  know,  like  he  done  all  de  res’. 
But  she  said  No — gin  him  er  dollar  fer  hit  des  so, — and  put  in  de 
bottom  her  own  sef — er  rush-bottom — dere  was  loads  and  loads  ob 
um  growin’  all  up  and  down  de  Rush  Branch.  Many’s  de  time 
Mist’  Tawm  and  me  has  been  down  dar  atter  rushes — ontwell  de 
war-time  my  mammy  always  scoured  de  pewter  wid  rushes  ev’y 
Saddy.  Rushes  is  all  gone  now,  and  mos’  ob  de  pewter.  De  chilluns 
took  hit  wid  um,  same  as  dee  did  de  silver  spoons. 

“Ole  Marster  never  stopped  buildin’  ontwell  he  had  good  lawg 
houses  fer  ev’ybody — ’sides  barns  and  cribs  and  stables,  and  hen¬ 
house,  and  weavin’-house,  and  lumber-house,  and  de  big  shed  us-all 
used  ter  play  under.  Hit  was  de  shop — de  men  made  barrels  and 
hogsheads  in  it,  plows  and  cyarts,  and  gates  and  tubs  and  buckets. 
Dee  was  all  de  time  big  piles  ob  lumber  dar  in  de  shed — staves  too, 
and  boards  and  shingles  tell  ye  couldn’t  rest.  Spoke-timber  too — 
and  hickory  fer  axe-helves — neighbors  used  ter  laugh  and  say  ef 
Berrymount  wus  ter  burn  down  Ole  Marster  could  put  it  up  all  ober 
agin,  ef  de  fier  des’  lef’  him  de  shed.  De  draw-horses  stayed  dar, 
and  all  de  tools,  ’ceptin’  hit  wus  de  axes  and  hoes — no  ra’ale  good 
hand  would  let  his  axe  er  his  hoe,  stay  anywhars  outen  his  house. 
And  dee  made  dee  own  axe-helves  too — seemed  like  nobody  but  de 
chopper  couldn’t  des  ’zactly  fit  er  helve  ter  de  pone  ob  his  hand. 
Young  hickory  was  de  timber — atter  hit  wus  seasoned  dee  soaked 
it  good  ’fore  dee  worked  hit — cut  and  shaped  hit  wid  saw  and  drawin’ 
knife,  but  done  de  finishing,  de  fine  scrapin’  wid  er  piece  ob  glass. 

“Hoe-handles  didn’t  matter  so  much — all  ye  wanted  wus  ter  hab 
um  strong  and  smoove,  wid  de  right  taper,  and  wedged  on  tight. 
Walnut  fence  rails  de  year  atter  splittin’  made  mighty  good  ones — 
ye  drawed  um  down  in  er  swivet.  Dee  wus  fer  weedin’  hoes.  Mat¬ 
tocks  and  grubbin’  hoes  had  ter  hab  oak  handles,  sound  and  strong. 

“But  de  drawin’  knife  and  de  draw-horse  made  heap  mo’  things 
’n  jes’  helves.  Shingles  had  ter  be  drawed  after  rivin’,  bucket  and 
barrel-staves  and  hogshead  hoops.  Ain’t  you  nebber  seed  er  draw- 
in’-knife.?^  Hits  gut  er  long  narraw  blade,  wid  handles  settin’  up 
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sorter  cock-eyed  at  each  eend  ob  hit — ye  pulls  hit  towards  ye  in  wukkin’ 
— and  ye  gut  ter  pull  hit  right.  Specially  ef  de  timber’s  brash — 
onless  ye  do,  knife  goes  right  th’ough.  Co’se  ye  draws  wid  de  grain, 
always — but  ye  mustn’t  let  der  grain  run  erway  frum  ye. 

“My  Daddy  done  bes’  part  ob  de  drawin’  under  de  shed — ^look 
lek  dem  knifes  was  ’feared  ob  him  dee  minded  him  so.  He  wus 
proud  ob  hit  too — but  drawin’  pestered  him  one  way — hit  made 
sech  er  heap  ob  shavin’s’  he  couldn’t  smoke  his  pipe  nowhars  close 
ter  de  draw-horse.  Oh!  Hit  was  des’  er  spraddle-legged  bench  wid 
er  clamp  on  one  eend — ye  sot  straddle  wid  de  timber  in  de  clamp, 
and  de  knife  in  bofe  hands.  But  when  hit  come  ter  livin’ — boards, 
staves,  spoke-timbers,  hogshead  hoops,  shingles,  anything,  Unc’ 
George-Bill  was  de  one  fer  hit,  same  as  Unc’  Jerry-Bill  wus  de  man 
ter  break  young  mules.  Unc’  George-Bill  could  tell  by  de  looks  ob 
er  tree,  metty  nigh  how  de  timber  ob  hit  would  rive.  Timber  fer 
rivin’  comes  frum  metty  big  trees — ef  dere’s  cat-faces  on  de  bark 
in  mo’n  one  place,  dat  tree  woon’t  hardly  pay  ye  fer  cuttin’  hit  down. 
No — we  nebber  sawed  down  trees — axes  wus  heap  quicker — ’sides 
dat  we  had  des’  one  cross-cut  saw.  Cat-faces.?  Oh!  Dee  is  jest 
rough  dry-looking  spots  on  de  bark  wid  crinkles  runnin’  ev’y  which- 
erway,  stidder  up  and  down.  Shore’s  you  see  one,  dere’s  wind- 
shakes,  else  doated  spots  deep  down  under.  One  cat-face  woon 
spile  er  whole  big  tree — maybe  no  more’n  er  quarter  ob  er  board-cut. 
But  ef  dere’s  two,  three,  er  one  dat  runs  twisty- ways  half  round,  let 
dat  tree  stand  ontwell  ye  want  hit  fer  sawin’. 

“Saw  cuts  th’ough  eatin’  grain;  rivin’  has  ter  follow  grain.  You 
does  hit  wid  de  fro  and  mallet,  atter  you  done  sawed  up  yer  tree  inter 
cuts,  and  split  bolts  off  all  round  de  cuts.  Stave-cuts,  fer  hogsheads 
runs  four  foot  long,  board-cuts  three  er  three  and  a  half.  Shingle 
blocks  is  two  foot  and  er  half.  Ye  gut  ter  sap  shingle  bolts — split 
off  all  de  sap-wood  and  rive  des  de  heart.  Sometimes  dee  sap  boards 
too  but  most  times  dee  don’t — hit  makes  um  too  narrer  and  tejus  ter 
nail — but  dee  lasts  heap  longer.  ’Tain’t  wuff  while  ter  split  no  sort 
ob  cuts  open — des’  crack  um  round  wid  maul  and  wedges,  den  split 
bolts  off,  cross  de  rings.  Ye  see  de  tree-heart’s  full  ob  scars — all  de 
limbs  hit  done  los’  is  dar,  marked  wid  knots  and  scurls — den  de  grain 
runs  in  and  out,  in  and  out — and  time  hit  gits  ter  be  board-size,  dere’s 
mighty  like  ter  be  rotten  and  wormy  streaks  in  de  middle.  So  hearts 
is  nt  dest  fer  fier-wood,  er  ter  chink  de  cracks  in  er  barn.  Yes — po’ 
whites  used  ter  chink  dere  houses  wid  um — and  daub  puddle-dirt 
ober  um.  Wan’t  none  ob  dat  here — ev’y  crack  in  ev’y  house  is 
chinked  wid  sta’ar-step  chinkin’,  den  p’inted  vdd  lime-mortar. 

“  Dat  ain’t  tellin’  ye  dough,  erbout  de  rivin’,  Unc’  George-Bill  used 
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ter  set  his  brake  high — he  wus  high  hissief.  Brake  was  des  er  long 
tree-crotch,  propped  up  crossways,  de  low  leg  slantin’  out.  Ye  put 
in  de  bolt  ob  timber,  lay  de  fro,  on  de  sawed  head  ob  hit,  drive  hit 
in  wid  de  mallet,  ba’ar  down  on  de  fro-handle,  twist  hit  er  little  bit, 
den  as  de  timber  splits,  slip  down  de  blade,  and  twist  ergin.  Fro 
didn’t  hab  ter  be  so  mighty  sharp — but  strong,  wid  er  stout  eye  and 
handle.  Any  blacksmith  could  make  ye  er  fro — and  rivin’  looked 
metty  easy.  It  wa’n’t  metty  easy,  onless  ye  had  de  slight  ob  hit, 
same  as  Unc’  George-Bill.  I  done  fergot  how  many  boards  he  could 
rive  in  de  day — den  go  ter  corn-shuckin’  dat  night,  and  walk  de  pile. 

“Yes  suh!  Berrymount  sticks  ter  rail  fences — stake-and-ridered. 
Hit  takes  wuk  and  timber — but  de  chilluns  done  gredge  neider. 
Mos’  ob  de  yothers  round  is  got  wire,  else  den  pizen  Bo-Doc  hedges — 
but  we-all  aint  got  no  time  wid  no  sech.  Jack  is  de  wussest  ob  all — 
he  says  up  and  down,  dere  ain’t  nothin’  kin  match  er  worm-fence, 
wid  de  comders  all  full  ob  blackbe’ies  and  elder  flowers  and  wile 
rose  bushes  and  sassafac  and  crab-apple  and  peach  trees.  ’Cose 
I  cleans  out  de  fence-rows,  de  best  part  ob  um — but  I’se  bound  ter 
leabe  some  all  full  ob  wile  truck,  fer  de  chillun  ter  see.  Ole  Marster 
start  de  fashion  ob  puttin’  peach  trees  er  else  apples,  in  ev’y  other 
fence  cornder  all  up  and  down  de  lane,  and  ’long  next  de  big  road. 
Dem  wus  fer  de  folks  goin’  by,  he  said — anybody  wus  welcome  ter  all 
dere  fruit  he  wanted.  Mist’  Tawm  stands  ter  hit  yit,  ain’t  none  ob 
de  fine  fancy  peaches  frum  de  nurseries,  kin  tetch  fer  taste  and  good¬ 
ness  dam  whar  growed  on  our  seedlin’  fence-cornder  trees.  I  specs 
de  ground  gut  somp’n  ter  do  wid  hit.  Dis  yere  ground  ev’ywhars 
des  suits  fruits.  Dats  how-come  it  named  Berrymount. 

“  Rail-splittin’  is  man’s  wuk — you  does  it  wid  axe,  maul,  wedges, 
and  gluts.  Gluts  Oh!  Dee  ain’t  nothin’ but  chunks  ob  wood — 
most  ginerly  dawg-wood — shaped  like  wedges,  only  fo’  times  thicker, 
and  hardened  ober  de  fier.  Cut  down  straight  trees,  chop  um  up  in 
rail-cuts,  ten  and  er  half  foot  long,  den  split  de  cuts  open,  and  keep 
on  splittin’  ontwel  ye  got  um  in  rails.  Ye  makes  yer  own  maul- — 
hits  des  er  piece  ob  hickory  lawg,  four  foot  long,  and  one  foot  th’ough. 
Chop  and  split  off  de  least  eend  so’s  ter  mek  er  handle,  leabe  de  head 
full  lawg-size  and  season  hit  ober  de  fier.  In  splittin’  ye  drives  in 
fust  er  wedge,  ’bout  halfway,  at  de  squa’ar  eend  ob  de  lawg,  den  drives 
de  second  wedges  in  de  crack  little  way  down.  Next  put  in  er  glut — 
ter  make  de  crack  bigger — but  take  keer  not  ter  hit  it  too  hard — 
hit  may  fly  back  and  knock  ye  side  de  head,  er  on  de  nose.  Dats 
all  dere  is  ter  mauling  rails — des  drivin’  wedges  and  gluts,  and  chop- 
pin’  th’ough  splinters  wid  de  axe.  But  ye  gut  ter  drive  right — er 
ye  woon’t  make  many  rails  in  de  day’s  wuk. 
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THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  MOVEMENT  IN 
AMERICA:  WORK  OR  PLAY?  BY  ERNEST  A. 
BATCHELDER 

r  IS  doubtless  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
term  Arts  and  Crafts  was  coined  by  William  Morris 
and  his  associates  in  London  some  twenty  or  more 
years  ago  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  defining  the 
nature  of  an  exhibition  that  differed  in  one  essential 
point  from  the  conventional  art  exhibitions  offered 
by  the  Royal  Academy  and  similar  institutions,  which 
for  many  years  had  fostered  the  idea  that  the  practice  of  art  was  the 
exclusive  function  of  painters  and  sculptors.  The  unique  feature 
of  this  exhibition  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  sought  to  elim¬ 
inate  distinctions  in  art  and  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  work  in  wood,  leather,  glass,  metal, — in  fact,  any  material  adapted 
to  artistic  expression.  The  term  Arts  and  Crafts  as  applied  to  this 
exhibition  stood  boldly  for  three  things:  It  was  a  protest  against 
the  narrow  and  commonly  accepted  definition  of  art;  it  was  a  protest 
against  inutilities,  the  ugliness,  the  sham  and  pretense  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  English  industrial  product  of  that  day;  it  was  a  protest 
against  the  deplorable  industrial  conditions  which  that  product  rep¬ 
resented.  To  put  the  matter  into  a  positive  statement, — it  sought 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  art  combined  with  honest  workmanship 
when  applied  to  useful  service;  while  it  deplored  the  ugliness  of  the 
industrial  product,  it  sought,  not  to  withdraw  art  from  it,  but  to  bring 
art  to  it  under  the  belief  that  an  enduring  basis  for  the  appreciation 
of  art  must  be  established  in  the  home  rather  than  in  the  picture 
gallery;  it  sought  to  make  manifest  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  worker.  On  the  strength  of  the  ideals  of  which 
this  exhibition  was  a  concrete  expression  was  formed  the  first  society 
of  arts  and  crafts. 

A  seed  from  this  parent  tree  fell  upon  American  soil ;  it  flourished, 
and  has  spread  into  a  growth  of  remarkable  proportions.  There  is 
scarcely  a  city  or  town  in  the  land  that  is  without  a  society  of  arts 
and  crafts  with  more  or  less  clearly  defined  ideals.  The  interest  and 
enthusiasm  have  been  widespread;  of  this  there  is  ample  evidence, 
but  does  this  movement  rest  upon  a  secure  basis  of  real  worth  and 
true  understanding  .f^J|Is  Jpresent£enthusiasm|anyfgauge2to  future 
stability  ? 

The  seed  fell  upon  fertile  soil,  long  fallow.'!  We  are  undergoing 
a  period  of  reaction  along  many  lines.  We  have  been',  and  are  now, 
experiencing  an  awakening  of  our  moral  and  political  conscience. 
On  all  sides  one  hears  a  persistent  demand  for  civic  beauty,  for  a 
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more  sane,  more  vital  expression  in  architecture,  for  furniture  that 
shall  be  simple  and  well  made.  Away  with  unsightly  billboards! 
Down  with  the  hideous  telephone  poles!  Give  us  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds!  These  are  all  familiar  cries.  And  as  another  indication 
of  this  reaction  for  better  things  has  come  the  arts  and  crafts  move¬ 
ment. 

TO  SPEAK  of  anything  as  a  “movement”  naturally  leads  one 
to  inquire:  To  what  end  is  it  moving.?^  For  what  purpose  are 
its  many  units  working  ?  We  may  properly  assume  for  the 
terms  arts  and  crafts,  and,  by  the  same  token,  for  the  societies  organ¬ 
ized  under  that  term,  the  clearly  defined  aim  adopted  by  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  In  fact,  the  term  is 
its  own  definition, — art  applied  to  craft,  thoughtful  design  expressed 
through  good  workmanship.  With  this  idea  in  mind  it  is  pertinent 
to  ask  just  where  many  of  our  societies  stand  in  relation  to  this  move¬ 
ment.  To  make  it  lasting  it  needs  a  stable  market,  a  just  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  standards,  an  insistent  demand  for  good  things  that  will  enable 
men  and  women  to  earn  a  decent  living  without  surrendering  their 
individual  initiative.  What  are  we  doing  to  strengthen  the  con¬ 
victions  of  the  consumer,  to  give  incentive  to  the  mind  and  hand  of 
the  producer.? 

It  is  undeniable  that  many  busy,  thinking  men  and  women  in 
America  assert,  in  words  that  admit  of  no  misinterpretation,  a  belief 
that  this  movement  is  a  fabric  of  unrealized  expectations,  that  the 
term  arts  and  crafts  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  synonym  for  ama¬ 
teurish  incompetence;  that  few  of  its  workers  possess  either  real 
ability  in  design  or  skill  in  technique;  that  the  larger  portion  of  our 
product  rests  upon  a  basis  of  false  values,  and,  to  complete  this  dire¬ 
ful  toll  of  pessimism,  that  the  ideals  of  the  movement  are  out  of  touch 
with  modern  life  and  thought. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  such  criticism  as  the  above  is  not  with¬ 
out  provocation.  For,  lo!  these  many  days  we  have  been  casting 
stones  at  machinery  and  machine-made  goods,  have  been  decrying 
the  industrial  products  and  methods  about  us.  We  have  planted  over 
our  heads  a  banner  inscribed  with  a  term  that  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  our  wares  are  not  of  the  common  sort.  And  it  may  be  that  we 
are  living  in  glass  houses.  It  is  quite  proper  that  we  should  be  asked 
to  bring  our  goods  out  into  the  open  market-place,  far  from  the 
hypnotism  of  studio  teas,  and  leave  them  to  demonstrate  their  own 
superior  merits.  It  is  true  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  was 
started  as  a  protest  against  the  monotony  of  machine-made  things 
and  the  dreary  level  of  mediocrity  to  be  found  in  the  English  product 
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of  a  generation  past;  but  protest  without  remedial  action  is  of  little 
avail.  From  small  beginnings  one  may  find  today  in  England  a 
comprehensive  system  of  industrial  art  training  extending  its  in¬ 
fluence  into  all  the  skilled  crafts  of  the  land.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  William  Morris,  who  probably  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  single  individual  to  the  stability  of  the  “pro¬ 
test,”  furnished  very  tangible  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  precepts. 
The  books  produced  at  the  Kelmscott  Press  are  displayed  in  the 
British  Museum  close  beside  the  work  of  the  master  printers  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  craft,  and  they  lose  nothing  by  comparison.  The 
stained  glass,  tapestries,  carpets  and  chintzes  that  came  from  the 
Merton  shops  represented  splendid  achievements  in  the  combination 
of  good  design  and  thorough  workmanship.  They  also  stood  the 
test  which  Morris  applied  to  industrial  work;  they  gave  pleasure, 
solid,  enduring  pleasure,  to  those  who  made  them  as  well  as  to  those 
who  purchased  them. 

The  justice  of  the  criticism  that  our  w’ork  is  amateurish  and  our 
workers  incompetent  depends  largely  upon  the  point  of  view 
of  the  critic.  No  doubt  many  of  us  in  America  are  playing  at 
arts  and  crafts.  We  take  a  few  lessons  in  an  art  school,  and  hasten 
forth  to  set  up  shops  of  our  own,  produce  wares  to  sell,  and  teach 
others  the  fascinating  pastime  of  “expressing”  themselves  in  ham¬ 
mer-tracked  copper,  tooled  leather  or  pottery.  In  the  days  when  the 
Mediaeval  craftsmen  plied  their  trades,  seven  years  of  apprenticeship, 
followed  generally  by  another  period  as  a  journeyman  worker,  were 
necessary  before  a  man  was  privileged  to  call  himself  a  master,  hang 
out  a  shingle  and  teach  others  the  details  of  his  craft.  But  we  of 
a  more  enlightened  age  do  not  hesitate  to  call  ourselves  bookbinders, 
metal  craftsmen,  potters,  jewelers  or  what  not,  on  the  strength  of  a 
few  simple  processes  hastily  acquired.  We  hint  mysteriously  of 
shop  secrets,  seek  to  impress  the  innocent  visitor  with  our  accom¬ 
plishments  and  thereby  bolster  up  the  price  of  immature  workman¬ 
ship.  In  such  practice  of  the  arts  and  crafts  the  skeptic  finds  a  weak 
spot  in  our  armor  and  gleefully  prods  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  work  of  the  genuine  amateur  holds  forth 
much  of  promise.  From  the  ranks  of  the  amateurs  come  many  who 
are  tempted  beyond  mere  busy  work  for  idle  hands,  who  develop 
persistence  and  staying  qualities,  w^ho  come  to  realize  that  the  study 
of  design  is  quite  as  serious  and  arduous  a  matter  as  the  study  of 
music  or  medicine  and  who  learn  through  their  own  efforts  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  good  thoughtful  piece  of  craftsmanship,  and  thus  acquire  a 
real  appreciation  of  relative  values  in  productive  work. 
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That  much  of  the  product  of  the  arts  and  crafts  rests  upon  a 
market  of  false  values  is  a  just  criticism.  Quantities  of  things  are 
being  sold  or  are  offered  for  sale  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  merit  represented  in  the  design  or  execution.  To  justify 
a  price  in  excess  of  commercial  work  a  product  must  stand  unmis¬ 
takably  for  two  things.  It  must  possess  unusual  merit  in  design; 
it  must  possess  in  its  execution  qualities  that  stamp  it  in  every  way 
superior  in  workmanship  and  finish  to  similar  things  that  may  be 
purchased  in  the  stores.  A  piece  of  work  that  is  truly  beautiful  and 
distinctive  in  design,  thoroughly  and  earnestly  made,  painstaking 
to  its  last  detail,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  price  than  a  thoughtless,  com¬ 
monplace,  mechanically  made  article.  But  the  fact  that  an  article 
is  made  by  hand  does  not  necessarily  reflect  to  its  credit.  That  it 
should  command  a  higher  price  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
hand-made  is  absurd;  it  may  be  that  the  worker  has  misspent  time 
in  trying  to  do  by  hand  many  things  which  may  be  quite  as  well  ac¬ 
complished  through  other  processes.  We  have  long  made  a  virtue 
of  the  “little  irregularities,”  the  “artistic  accidents”  of  hand  work. 
Such  things  may  very  readily  become  an  affectation,  a  convenient 
excuse  for  unskilled  technique,  at  the  hands  of  a  worker  of  immature 
practice  and  experience.  There  is  neither  art  nor  craft  in  a  bat¬ 
tered  piece  of  copper,  a  lamp  shade  it  may  be,  picturesquely  colored 
with  spots  of  green  from  an  acid  bath.  Art  demands  sincerity  of 
purpose;  craft  demands  skilled  workmanship.  The  irregularities  or 
“accidents”  in  the  work  of  a  master  craftsman  are  of  the  kind  that 
come  unsought,  that  he  cannot  help,  that  he  seeks  diligently  to  over¬ 
come,  The  present  strength  of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  a  comparatively  few  who  are  earnestly  striv¬ 
ing  day  and  night  through  study  and  practice  to  improve  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  work  in  design  and  execution,  who  see  clearly  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  ahead,  the  necessity  of  putting  into  their  product  the  qual¬ 
ities  that  count  for  true  worth.  When  we  talk  about  this  movement 
as  a  real,  live  issue  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  industrial  activity,  to  the  bread  and  butter  problems  of  life. 
To  discuss  it  on  any  other  basis  is  to  deny  it  a  serious  part  in  modern 
life  and  work  and  regulate  it  to  the  narrow  confines  of  a  studio  pastime. 


TO  CRITICIZE  the  movement  as  being  out  of  touch  with  modern 
thought  is  to  misinterpret  its  best  ideals.  It  seeks  to  bring  a 
better  standard  to  industrial  work,  establish  a  permanent  demand 
for  better  things,  and  furnish  an  adequate  livelihood  for  those  who 
are  competent  to  give  beauty  to  hand  work.  It  does  not  necessarily 
antagonize  machinery,  nor  does  it  hope  to  achieve  its  ends  through 
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a  reversion  to  primitive  methods.  The  glaring  inferiority  of  the 
present  average  commercial  product  when  compared  with,  for  example, 
the  work  of  the  Mediaeval  craftsmen,  needs  no  comment.  Any 
movement  which  aims  to  encourage  an  improvement  of  this  product 
deserves  intelligent  support  and  action.  It  might  be  well  to  devote 
some  of  the  time  and  money  spent  in  lobbying  for  protection  against 
the  “pauper  labor”  of  Europe  to  the  training  of  our  own  workmen 
in  the  skilled  crafts  that  we  might  make  our  goods  more  beautiful, 
hence  more  to  be  desired.  Machinery  is  not  in  itself  an  evil;  we 
need  more  of  it.  Frankly,  we  have  to  believe  that  if  the  Mediaeval 
craftsmen  could  return  to  the  world  they  would  welcome  machinery 
as  a  means  of  tiding  them  over  much  of  the  drudgery  of  their  work, — 
and  there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  world  for  machinery 
to  overcome,  innumerable  sweatshops  for  it  to  clean  out  and  turn 
men  and  women  back  to  the  land.  There  are  men  in  the  “Black 
Country”  of  England  still  forging  nails  and  cutting  files  by  hand. 
The  evil  of  machinery  is  largely  a  question  of  whether  machinery 
shall  use  men  or  men  shall  use  machinery.  There  are  certain  skilled 
trades  such  as  cabinetmaking,  gold  and  silversmithing,  the  book 
trades,  etc.,  which  have  always  in  the  past  offered  an  opportunity 
for  individual  thought  and  initiative,  for  a  young  man  to  learn  a 
trade,  not  merely  some  trivial  part  of  a  trade.  To  the  extent  that 
the  invasion  of  machinery  into  these  trades  has  undermined  the  in¬ 
dependent  manhood  of  the  skilled  artisan  and  left  him  as  an  unthink¬ 
ing  hired  “hand”  to  feed  raw  material  into  a  hopper,  it  is  indeed  an 
evil,  one  to  be  combatted.  The  dignity  of  labor  is  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  not  of  the  hand  alone.  When  a  man  is  robbed  of  the  last 
vestige  of  human  interest  in  the  work  that  necessity  compels  him  to 
do  for  a  living,  it  is  time  to  scan  the  credentials  of  our  commercial 
standards.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  protection  is  needed  for  the 
product  of  a  carpet  mill  employing  two  thousand  “hands”  but  not 
more  than  a  dozen  heads,  and  not  a  single  designer  of  carpets  among 
them.  The  mill  bids  on  designs  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  mostly 
bad,  just  as  a  contractor  bids  on  the  construction  of  a  pipe  line.  And 
the  “hands,”  with  few  exceptions,  could  be  replaced  on  a  month’s 
notice  with  others  equally  efficient. 

The  surest  way  to  turn  an  evil  stream  from  its  course  is  to  dig 
another  channel  for  it  through  educational  work.  If  the  shops  and 
factories  deny  a  young  man  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade,  can  furnish 
him  with  no  standards  of  excellence  in  design  or  workmanship,  it 
would  seem  to  be  within  the  province  of  our  educational  institutions 
to  supplement  the  shops  with  schools  of  industrial  art  training  where 
all  that  is  best  in  the  elements  that  have  contributed  to  give  dignity 
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and  beauty  to  a  trade  in  the  past  may  be  fostered  and  strengthened. 
Our  art  schools  as  now  organized  with  arts  and  crafts  studios  annexed, 
can  do  little  more  than  bite  pieces  from  the  edges  of  the  real  problem. 
Their  traditions  have  too  long  been  of  another  sort  to  enable  them 
to  approach  the  question  of  industrial  training  with  any  sympathetic 
understanding.  They  cannot  furnish  either  the  practice  or  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  will  draw  men  from  the  trades  to  their  doors,  or  that 
will  place  the  craftsworker  of  the  future  squarely  on  his  feet  and  enable 
him  to  meet  fairly  the  competition  about  him. 

Education,  to  bear  fruit,  must  extend  to  the  consumer  as  well  as 
to  the  producer.  In  our  factories  is  an  army  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  production  of  inutilities,  or  in  filling  the  demand  due 
to  the  appalling  waste  and  extravagance  of  modern  life.  Many  of  the 
things  we  buy  are  of  an  impersonal  nature,  keyed  to  some  passing 
fad  or  fashion.  They  gave  no  one  pleasure  in  making;  nor  does  their 
possession  give  pleasure  to  anyone.  Things  are  broken  or  consigned 
to  the  scrap-heap  without  a  pang  of  regret;  there  are  more  at  the  store. 
When  purchases  are  made  with  the  thought  of  permanent  possession 
rather  than  of  temporary  convenience, — a  few  good  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  a  few  rugs,  a  few  thoughtfully  chosen  ornaments  and  pictures, — 
why  then  the  best  ideals  of  the  arts  and  crafts  movement  will  be 
realized;  for  such  things  cannot  be  fed  into  a  machine  by  unskilled 
operatives.  Fewer  things  carefully  made  will  give  employment  to 
quite  as  many  workers  as  a  vast  quantity  of  things  thoughtlessly  and 
carelessly  made. 

This  question  of  industrial  art  education,  and  the  many  avenues 
for  discussion  which  it  opens,  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  big  questions  demanding  intelligent  and  concen¬ 
trated  action;  it  is  right  next  to  the  bony  structure  of  our  industrial 
life.  Our  societies  of  arts  and  crafts  might  demonstrate  their  use¬ 
fulness,  as  some  have  already,  by  bringing  definite  influence  and 
action  to  bear  upon  this  problem. 
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VERDURE  FOR  THE  CITY  STREETS;  HOW 
THE  MUNICIPAL  ART  SOCIETY  IS  WORKING 
TO  BEAUTIFY  NEW  YORK  WITH  PLANTS 
AND  FLOWERS 


"^EW  YORK  in  summer  is  not  at  all  the  unpleasant 
place  that  people  are  inclined  to  believe  who  habit¬ 
ually  leave  town  for  the  season,  or  who  know  of  New 
Itork  in  summer  only  through  the  accounts  of  the 
heat  prostrations  in  the  newspapers.  They  picture 
the  city  as  a  series  of  stifling  canyons  floored  with 
asphalt  and  walled  with  the  hot  fronts  of  skyscrapers 
and  apartment  houses. 

Of  some  sections  of  the  city  this  picture  is  still  all  too  true;  there 
are  large  areas  without  a  spear  of  green.  The  walls  of  the  buildings 
and  the  street  pavements  absorb  the  heat  all  day  long  and  all  ni^ht 
long  give  it  out  again.  The  waves  of  heat  smite  upon  one  passing 
like  the  hot  breath  from  the  nostrils  of  a  great  animal.  In  such  an 
area  the  eye  drinks  in  the  sight  of  an  old  ivy  clinging  to  the  wall  of 
some  church  shut  in  by  tenements,  as  thirstily  as  the  hot  earth  takes 
rain.  And  the  perfume  from  some  bright  flower-box  in  an  oflice 
window  comes  as  welcome  as  a  breeze  in  a  calm. 

In  contrast  to  this,  there  are  many  portions  of  New  York  where 
one  finds  a  great  deal  of  summer  loveliness,  aside  from  the  areas 
that  are  definitely  devoted  to  parks  and  public  squares.  Such  a 
charming  section  is  Park  Avenue.  Through  the  center  of  this  street 
is  a  series  of  green  oases,  a  block  in  length  and  hardly  fifteen  feet  in 
width.  Here  in  the  early  spring  the  eye  rejoices  as  the  first  jonquils 
and  tulips  of  the  season  and  the  other  flowers  blossom  in  their  turn. 
The  beauty  in  this  street  does  not  come  alone  from  the  parkway. 
The  people  living  along  it  have  seen  clearer  than  anywhere  else  the 
restfulness  in  Nature,  and  in  almost  every  house  the  windows  are  gay 
with  flower-boxes.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city  are  in  this 
street,  and,  although  in  some  ways  it  differs  a  little  from  the  others, 
it  is  the  most  restful  avenue  in  New  York.  The  glare  and  heat  of 
the  city  seem  to  have  been  transmuted  into  the  d^icate  greens  and 
pinks  of  geraniums,  the  coolness  of  trailing  vines,  and  the  sweet, 
refreshing  perfume  of  lemon  verbena  and  heliotrope,  and  the  build¬ 
ings  seem  to  have  gained  a  dignity  and  solidarity  from  the  contrast 
with  this  evanescent  beauty  that  plays  over  their  stone  fronts.  Every 
charm  that  the  street  has  in  architecture  is  enhanced  and  many  ugli¬ 
nesses  obliterated.  Nature  seems  always  to  know  what  to  reveal 
and  what  to  hide. 

New  York  is  coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  the  beauty  that 
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THE  FIRST  WINTER  WINDOW  DECORATION  THAT 
APPEARED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  FOUR  YEARS  AGO  ' 
TODAY  SOME  OF  THE  LOVELIEST  WINDOW  GARDENS 
IN  THE  COUNTRY  ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  THIS  CITY. 


SHOWING  THE  DECORATION  OF  A  PUBLIC  BUILDiNli  WITH  VINES, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  SO  SKILFULLY  TRAINED  THAT  THEY  FOLLOW 
CI.OSELY  THE  LINES  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  FORM  OF  DECORATION  USED  ON  A  DRESSMAKING 
ESTABLISHMENT  IN  NEW  YORK;  EVERY  WINDOW  HAS  ITS  FLOWER 
BOX  AND  THE  ENTRANCE  IS  DECORATED  BY  B.AY  TREES  IN  TUBS. 


THESE  TWO  PICTURES  GIVE  A  VERY  GOOD  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE  DECO¬ 
RATIVE  VALUE  OF  VINES  ON  A  CITY  BUILDING  :  THE  UPPER  STRUCTURE 
AS  IT  STANDS  HAS  ALMOST  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  TENEMENT  HOUSE, 
WHILE  THE  LOWER  BUILDING  SUGGESTS  A  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE. 


! 


A  WINDOW  BOX  OF  MOSAIC  WORK  IN  LIGHT  AND  DARK  GREEN 
ON  A  BACKGROUND  OF  WHITE,  WITH  A  BORDER  OF  DARK  GREEN: 
THIS  BOX  IS  ESPECIALLY  EFFECTIVE  FILLED  WITH  FERNS. 

WINDOW  BOX  OF  THIN  STRIPS  OF  BIRCH  STAINED  BROWN,  SET 
IN  A  LATTICE  PATTERN  OVER  A  BACKGROUND  OF  BIRCH  BARK; 
RED  GERANIUMS  ARE  MOST  DECORATIVE  IN  THIS  BOX. 
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flowers  and  greenery  add  to  the  city.  The  parks,  parkways,  squares 
and  triangles  which  relieve  the  grayness  of  the  city  streets  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Park  Department.  The  increase  of  window- 
boxes,  vines  and  decorated  areas  has  been  due  largely  to  the  stimu¬ 
lation  given  by  the  Committee  on  Flowers,  Vines  and  Area  Planting 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Society.  Its  method  of  working  has  been  most 
thorough  and  consistent.  It  has  constituted  itself,  first  of  all,  a 
bureau  of  general  and  detailed  information  on  the  planting  and 
arrangement  of  window-boxes  and  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
vines  and  flowers  calculated  to  grow  under  city  conditions. 

Every  year  this  Committee  donates  seeds  to  the  New  York  Kin¬ 
dergarten  Association,  a  philanthropic  organization  which  numbers 
about  eighteen  hundred  children  living  in  the  tenement  districts. 
The  teachers,  in  their  classrooms,  give  the  children  instructions  about 
the  seeds  and  how  to  plant  them,  and  it  has  been  found  in  the  mothers’ 
meetings  that  the  parents  also  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  win¬ 
dow-boxes.  Arbor  Day  is  an  established  custom  in  the  public  schools. 
The  exercises  are  most  elaborate  and  the  entire  day  is  given  over  to 
the  celebration.  The  pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  not  having  sufficient  money  in  its  control,  is  frequently  unable 
to  furnish  even  a  suggestion  of  a  tree  to  wreathe  the  celebration  upon. 
When  it  is  a  possible  thing,  this  Committee  presents  the  school  with 
a  focus  for  its  exercises  and  furnishes  something  that  it  can  plant. 
For  the  most  part,  the  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  rather  to 
stimulate  the  appreciation  of  natural  decoration  throughout  the  city, 
yet,  although  it  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  philanthropic  society,  it  con¬ 
tributes  every  year  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  seeds  or  shrubs 
and  sometimes  trees  to  other  institutions  of  the  city. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  planting  a  vine  against  an  insti¬ 
tution  directly  upon  the  street.  First,  every  dog  and  cat  in 
the  neighborhood  mark  it  for  their  own  and  lie  upon  it,  gnaw 
it,  and  if  possible,  scratch  it  up.  But  these  trifling  obstacles  to 
growth  may  be  counterbalanced  by  a  wire  guard.  The  guard  con¬ 
sists  of  stout,  fine-meshed  chicken  wire  bent  in  a  half  circle  about 
the  roots  of  the  vine  and  serves  the  purpose  if  they  are  heavily  pad¬ 
locked  to  staples  driven  into  the  walls  of  the  building,  otherwise 
their  semi-circular  form  appeals  too  strongly  to  the  imagination  of 
the  roving  small  boy  as  a  baseball  mask. 

Having  protected  the  vines  by  guards  and  the  guards  with  locks, 
there  is  still  the  difficulty  of  thieves.  The  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  says  that  many  a  time  she  has  gone  to  bed  in  the  proud  con¬ 
sciousness  that  some  bare-walled  school  or  church  had  a  dozen  flour- 
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ishing  vines  secure  in  padlocked  guards  starting  about  its  foundation, 
and  found  on  the  following  morning,  not  one.  The  Committee  is 
contemplating  a  new  guard  too  high  to  be  reached  over,  but  this 
would  be  unsightly  on  the  building  if  it  were  large  enough  to  allow 
the  vine  to  spread,  as  it  always  must,  and  this  would  probably  be 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  vines  in  the  eyes  of  the  institution. 

If  it  were  the  love  of  green  things  that  prompted  this  robbery,  it 
would  be  easy  to  forgive;  but  frequently,  it  is  feared,  the  vines  find 
their  way  back  to  some  florist  shop  and  often  the  nature  of  the  traces 
about  make  it  appear  an  act  of  mere  vandalism.  One  has  to  be  per¬ 
sistent,  and  to  be  imbued  with  a  real  faith  in  human  nature  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  its  good  to  belong  to  this  Committee.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  wherever  there  is  found  a  corner,  between  two  public  buildings, 
wherein  something  might  be  made  to  grow  that  will  contribute  to 
the  beauty  and  restfulness  of  the  street,  the  Committee  goes  to  the 
heads  of  these  institutions  and  suggests  that  a  vine  or  garden  should 
be  started.  In  some  cases,  when  the  need  seems  especially  obvious, 
and  the  people  in  control  are  either  too  busy  or  too  obstinate  to  be 
public-spirited,  a  photograph  is  made  of  the  place  as  it  stands  and 
at  the  same  time  an  accurate  water  color  sketch  is  prepared  to  show 
what  beauty  the  place  might  be  made  to  achieve.  These  are  pre¬ 
sented  side  by  side  to  those  in  charge  of  the  buildings,  and  frequently 
the  desired  result  is  obtained. 

The  ideas  that  vines  are  harmful  to  a  building,  make  the  interiors 
damp  and  bring  mosquitoes  to  the  place  are  proved  to  be  utterly 
false.  Numberless  hospitals  and  schools  are  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  clinging  masses  of  Japanese  or  English  ivy,  and  these 
are  hardly  the  places  where  one  would  expect  to  find  any  unsanitary 
condition.  As  to  their  weakening  a  building,  those  who  entertain 
this  idea  can  be  referred  to  the  old  English  manors  and  the  buildings 
of  English  universities,  which  are  wreathed  in  vines  so  old  that  their 
stems  are  the  size  of  small  trees.  The  leaves  of  vines  used  for 
house  decoration  are  not  sufficiently  large  or  hollow  to  hold  water 
enough  to  breed  mosquitoes,  and  mosquitoes  breed  only  in  stagnant 
water.  There  may  be  pools  in  the  vicinity  or  vessels  of  water  left 
in  the  areaways  which  breed  such  pests,  but  the  vines  cannot  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  An  interesting  study  of  what  a  vine  can  add 
in  the  way  of  interest  and  attractiveness  to  a  brick  building  is  found 
in  the  pictures  shown  of  three  institutions,  two  with  and  one  without 
vines.  One  of  these  illustrations  shows  a  very  skilfully  trained  ivy  that, 
by  following  closely  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  robs  the  building  of 
none  of  the  beauty  of  its  construction  and  enhances  the  charm  of  the 
vine  by  the  frequent  window-like  openings  in  the  midst  of  the  greenery. 
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The  Committee  meets  with  very  little  opposition  in  the  cases  of 
the  hotels  and  business  houses  which,  in  most  instances,  have  been  not 
only  glad  to  act  upon  suggestions  made  to  them  but  frequently  have 
been  very  grateful  for  them.  The  idea  of  beautifying  their  buildings 
and  their  streets  appeals  to  them  immediately  as  good  business  policy, 
and  usually  the  thought  of  window-gardens  has  never  occurred  to 
them.  One  of  the  pictures  used  with  this  article  shows  how  attrac¬ 
tive  this  form  of  decoration  has  made  a  dressmaking  establishment 
in  New  York.  Here  every  colonial  window  has  a  flower-box  and 
the  entrance  is  decorated  by  bay- trees  in  tubs. 

The  Committee  has  used  every  opportunity  to  bring  its  purpose 
before  public  notice.  When  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
met  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  they  decorated  the  back  of  the  room 
with  a  hundred  beautiful  boxes  filled  with  vines,  flowers  and  ferns. 
This  method  brought  the  work  of  the  Committee  under  the  notice  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  women  who  passed  this 
decoration  in  entering  and  leaving  the  room.  In  similar  ways,  as 
well  as  with  a  continuous  circulation  of  reading  matter,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  sought  to  establish  this  point  of  view. 

Two  very  effective  window-boxes  are  given  as  illustration;  one  is 
of  mosaic  work,  the  pattern  made  from  a  conventionalized  ivy  leaf 
done  in  dark  and  light  green  set  into  a  background  of  white;  the 
border  about  the  edge  is  also  in  the  two  shades  of  green,  which  most 
effectively  blend  with  the  ferns  that  fill  them.  The  second  is  of  thin 
strips  of  birch,  stained  brown,  set  in  a  lattice  pattern  over  a  back¬ 
ground  of  birch  bark,  the  edges  finished  with  a  birch  withe  left  in 
its  natural  state.  This  box  is  filled  with  red  geraniums,  lemon  ver¬ 
bena,  heliotrope  and  foliage  plants,  all  of  which  have  strong,  hardy 
natures.  Indeed,  the  choicest  window-box  for  city  use  is  not  one 
whose  contents  are  rare  and  delicate  blooms,  but  one  where  the  en¬ 
durance  of  the  flowers  and  vines  is  second  to  nothing  but  their  luxu¬ 
riance.  In  making  a  window-box  the  greatest  care  must  be  expended 
in  preparing  the  soil.  The  ideal  soil  is  composed  of  three-fifths 
rotted  turf,  one-fifth  well-decomposed  cow  manure,  one-tenth  sand 
and  one-tenth  leaf  mold.  This  can  be  got  from  any  florist.  Pul¬ 
verized  sheep  manure,  fifty  cents  for  a  ten-pound  package,  or  bone 
meal,  which  costs  thirty  cents  for  five  pounds,  mixed  with  soil  makes 
an  excellent  foundation  for  healthy  plants.  A  cupful  of  bone  meal 
should  be  mixed  with  every  half-bushel  of  soil,  or  in  a  box  eight  feet 
long,  five  pounds  of  the  manure  should  be  used,  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  earth  before  filling  the  box.  One  of  the  cheapest  and  very 
best  fertilizers  that  can  be  used  is  the  sweepings  from  the  street. 
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In  the  matter  of  plants,  there  are  certain  regulation  window-box 
fillers  which  nothing  can  surpass.  Except  in  particular  cases,  trail¬ 
ing  vines  that  hang  several  feet  below  the  edge  of  the  box  do  a  great 
deal  toward  harmonizing  the  flowers  with  the  surrounding  walls. 
For  such  an  effect  German  or  Kenilworth  ivy  are  the  most  effective 
and  easiest  to  grow.  For  edging  the  box,  the  “Wandering  Jew”, 
either  the  green  or  variegated  variety  is  very  useful.  For  a  center, 
Boston  fern  or  the  fragrant  lemon  verbena  gives  shade  to  the  rest  of 
the  box  and  makes  a  thick  background.  Few  flowers  surpass  the 
heliotrope,  geranium  and  petunia  for  constant  bloom  and  effective 
color.  When  a  box  is  to  be  placed  in  a  shady  area,  fuchsias  are 
the  best  flowers,  as  they  need  almost  no  sun,  and  tuberous  begonias 
form  a  very  brilliant  edge  to  the  box,  but  they  are  costly,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  flowers,  while  the  nasturtium  is  the  economical  friend 
of  every  window-box,  howe’er  it  may  be  located. 

The  householder  who,  when  he  closes  his  house  for  the  summer, 
leaves  behind  him  boxes  in  a  thriving  condition  which  may  be  easily 
taken  charge  of  by  a  caretaker  or  left  to  the  nourishment  of  nature, 
is  giving  both  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  those  who  are  left  within 
the  city.  On  his  return  these  may  be  replaced  by  hardy  window- 
gardens  or  dwarf  evergreens  and  box.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows 
the  first  winter  window  decoration  that  appeared  in  Philadelphia. 
This  was  four  years  ago  and  it  secured  a  great  deal  of  notice  in  a 
city  which  now  has  some  of  the  loveliest  window-gardens  to  be  found. 

When  the  owner  of  an  apartment  house  objects  to  window-boxes, 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  walls  may  be  protected  from  the  surplus 
water  by  the  placing  of  dripping  pans  below,  it  is  of  course  impossi¬ 
ble  to  enjoy  them.  At  one  time  the  police,  under  a  misapprehension, 
endeavored  to  do  away  with  window-boxes  in  several  parts  of  the 
city,  but  upon  investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  law  of  New  York 
City,  section  671,  sanctions  the  use  of  window-boxes  under  the 
following  conditions,  which  are  worth  quoting: 

“It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  place  or  keep  on  any 
window-sill,  railing,  or  balcony,  top  of  porch,  or  any  other  projec¬ 
tion  from  any  house  or  other  building  in  the  City  of  New  York,  any 
earthen  flower-pots,  wooden  box,  or  other  article  or  thing  whatever, 
for  the  cultivation  or  retention  of  flowers,  shrubs,  vines  or  any  other 
article  or  thing  whatever,  unless  every  such  flower-pot,  box,  or  other 
article  is  securely  and  firmly  fastened  or  protected  by  iron  railings,  so 
fastened  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  such  pot,  box,  or  other  article 
to  fall  into  the  street,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  every  offense, 
to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  now  specified  by  law  for  the  collection 
of  fines  imposed  for  the  violation  of  ordinances  of  the  corporation.” 
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CREATION  MYTH  OF  THE  COCHANS  (YUMA 
INDIANS):  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

On  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,  a  few  miles  north  of  Mexico  and  just  at  the 
boundary  line  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  live  the  Yuma  Indians,  or  “  Cochans,” 
as  the  Indians  call  themselves.  The  desert  which  stretches  on  each  side  of  the  river 
is  their  home.  Amid  the  timber  that  follows  the  river’s  course— the  cottonwood  and 
mesquite  trees,  sage  and  cactus  of  the  desert — the  Cochans  build  their  huts  of  cotton¬ 
wood  poles,  plastered  with  mud  and  thatched  with  arrow-weed.  The  blue  sky  overhead 
is  rarely  darkened  by  a  rain  cloud;  the  treeless  mountains  cut  their  jagged  outline  sharp 
against  the  horizon,  while  the  sand  hills  stretch  tawny  and  golden  beyond  the  green  of 
the  river  bank. 

The  creation  legend  of  the  Cochans  is  ancient,  but  the  interpolation  of  the  white 
man  is  of  course  a  later  addition  to  the  tale.  According  to  the  Cochans  the  white  man 
is  “in  the  west,”  for  the  first  white  men  seen  by  the  Yumas  were  the  Spaniards  who 
came  from  California,  which  at  that  time  was  still  a  part  of  Mexico.  It  will  be  seen 
throughout  the  legend  that  the  Cochans  believe  that  they  themselves  migrated  to  their 
present  home  from  the  north. 


EOPLE!  Behold,  thus  it  was  in  the  beginning:- — 
All  was  water:  there  was  no  sky,  no  land,  no  living 
thing.  Then,  as  the  waters  moved,  the  waves  dashed 
spray  aloft,  and  foam;  and  the  foam  and  the 
spray  thickened  into  mist  and  rested  above  the  waters 
and  became  the  sky.  But  there  was  neither  sun, 
nor  moon,  nor  star.  All  was  darkness.  Kokomaht 
(God)  dwelt  beneath  the  waters — a  nameless  being  made  out  of  the 
Nothing- — and  he  was  two.  And  the  twain  made  thunder  beneath 
the  waters,  and  the  waters  heaved,  and  up  through  the  floods  rose 
the  first  of  the  twain.  As  he  passed  through  the  waters  he  closed 
his  eyes;  then  when  he  had  risen  he  bathed  his  eyes  and  opened  them 
and  saw.  So  thus  he  stood  upon  the  waters,  seeing,  and  named 
himself  Kokomaht,  maker  and  father  of  all. 

And  the  second  of  the  twain  called  to  Kokomaht  from  beneath 
the  waters,  and  asked,  “How  went  you  up: — with  closed  eyes,  or 
open  eyes.^*” 

And  Kokomaht  made  answer  falsely,  thus:  “As  I  came  through 
the  floods  I  opened  my  eyes.” 

Now  the  second  believed,  and  as  he  rose  he  opened  his  eyes,  and 
the  waters  rushed  in  upon  his  eyes,  and  behold!  when  he  had  come 
up  through  the  waters  he  was  blind.  Kokomaht  then  named  him 
Bakotahl,  the  Blind.  And  Kokomaht  was  good,  and  Bakotahl 
was  evil. 

So  the  twain  stood  upon  the  waters  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  for 
as  yet  there  was  no  land.  Kokomaht  asked  of  Bakotahl,  “Where  is 
the  north.?” 

Bakothal  knew  not,  and  pointed  to  the  south.  “No,”  said 
Kokomaht,  “that  is  not  the  north.” 

But  Bakotahl  found  not  the  north,  for  he  was  blind.  Then  said 
Kokomaht,  “Behold,  I  will  show  you  how  to  make  four  directions. 
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This  is  north.”  And  he  pointed  to  the  north.  Then  he  walked 
upon  the  waters  four  steps  northward  and  stood  for  a  moment,  and 
then  came  back  to  his  starting-place.  Then  he  said,  “Lo,  this  shall 
be  west!”  And  he  walked  upon  the  waters  four  steps  westward, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  and  then  came  back  to  his  starting-place. 
Even  so  he  made  the  south,  stepping  four  times  southward;  and  the 
east,  stepping  four  times  eastward;  and  then  at  last  he  stood  still  at 
the  central  starting-place. 

Then  Kokomaht  took  the  hand  of  Bakotahl  (because  the  Blind 
One  knew  not  the  directions)  and  he  pointed  with  it  north,  west, 
south,  east.  But  the  Blind,  who  saw  not,  would  not  believe.  But 
he  said  nothing. 

Then  Kokomaht  said,  “Lo,  now  I  will  disperse  the  waters  and 
make  Earth!” 

And  the  Blind,  believing  not,  said,  “How  will  you  do  this  thing? 
Think  you  that  you  can  make  Earth  in  truth?” 

“Yes,  that  can  I,”  said  Kokomaht. 

And  the  Blind  said,  “Let  me  be  the  first  to  try  this  thing.” 

But  Kokomaht  answered,  “Nay,  I  will  not.” 

And  Kokomaht  turned  and  faced  the  north  and  stooped  over  the 
waters  and  with  his  hand  stirred  the  waters  to  a  whirlpool.  And  the 
waters  rose  and  then  went  down,  and  as  they  ebbed  land  appeared. 
And  Kokomaht  seated  himself  upon  the  earth. 

Now  Bakotahl  was  bad  of  heart  because  he  might  not  make  the 
land.  He  would  have  liked  to  go  elsewhere.  But  he,  too,  seated 
himself  upon  the  earth.  Then  he  thought,  “I  will  take  of  this  earth 
and  make  a  being,  with  head,  arms,  legs,  feet  and  hands.”  So  he 
made  of  clay  an  image  like  a  man;  but  it  was  not  right.  The  hands 
were  not  divided  into  fingers  or  the  feet  into  toes.  When  the  image 
was  finished  Bakotahl  laid  it  behind  him  where  Kokomaht  might 
not  see  it. 

Now  Kokomaht  said  in  his  heart,  “I  will  make  man.”  And  he 
took  clay  and  made  an  image  with  head,  arms,  legs,  hands  and  feet: 
it  was  perfect.  “This  is  man,”  he  said.  Then  he  made  another 
image,  and  this  one,  too,  was  perfect.  “This  is  woman,”  he  said. 
And  he  took  the  first  image  and  lifted  it  and  swung  it  back  and  forth 
four  times,  northward,  and  stood  it  upon  its  feet  upon  the  earth. 
And  behold,  it  was  a  living  man!  And  he  took  the  second  image 
and  swung  it  back  and  forth  four  times  northward,  and  stood  it  on 
its  feet  upon  the  earth.  And  behold,  it  was  a  living  woman! 

Now  Bakotahl  had  in  this  time  made  seven  images,  but  he  him¬ 
self  knew  not  what  they  were.  ;\:^d  Kokomaht  saw  them  and  said, 
“What  have  you  made  there?” 
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And  Bakothal  answered,  “Lo,  these  are  men  that  I  am  making.” 

Then  Kokomaht  said,  “Lift  your  hand  and  touch  and  feel  these 
that  I  have  made.” 

And  Bakotahl  felt  of  the  man  and  the  woman  that  Kokomaht 
had  made.  They  were  perfect,  with  face,  eyes,  hands  and  fingers: 
they  were  perfect. 

And  Kokomaht  said  to  the  Blind,  “What  then  seek  you  to  make 
of  these  that  you  have  made  ?” 

And  Bakotahl  answered,  “Of  all  these  I  shall  make  men.” 

Now  on  the  hands  of  his  images  the  Blind  had  made  no  fingers, 
nor  upon  the  feet  had  he  made  toes.  Kokomaht  said,  “What  will 
they  do  if  they  are  hurt  in  battle Behold,  they  have  no  fingers!” 

Bakotahl  said,  “If  they  are  hurt,  they  will  heal  themselves.” 

Kokomaht  said,  “Behold,  I  have  made  fingers,  yea,  even  finger¬ 
nails.  If  one  finger  is  hurt,  it  can  be  cut  off,  and  there  yet  will  be 
four  fingers  left.  And  my  people  can  hold  things,  for  they  can  put 
their  fingers  together,  as  one,  even  like  the  hands  of  your  creatures, 
or  they  can  spread  their  fingers  apart.  All  things  can  they  do  with 
their  hands.” 

And  Kokomaht  looked  upon  the  images  of  Bakotahl  and  beheld 
how  they  were  sore  imperfect,  and  he  lifted  his  foot  and  spurned  them 
into  the  waters. 

Now  Bakotahl  was  angered  and  hot  with  rage,  and  he  leaped  into 
the  water,  to  make  Sickness  that  should  destroy  the  people  of  Koko¬ 
maht.  And  as  he  went  down  beneath  the  waves  there  was  a  noise 
as  of  thunder.  Out  from  the  waters  he  blew  a  whirlwind*;  but  Koko¬ 
maht  lifted  his  foot  and  stepped  upon  the  whirlwind  and  quenched  it. 
But  the  whirlwind  was  very  strong  and  when  Kokomaht  lifted  his 
foot  a  little  breath  of  the  whirlwind  slipped  out,  and  this  it  is  that  has 
brought  all  sickness  to  the  people  of  the  earth. 

Now  Kokomaht  was  alone,  save  for  the  one  man  and  the  one 
woman,  and  these  twain  were  the  Cochans  (Yumas).  Then  Koko¬ 
maht  made  two  people  more,  man  and  woman,  and  these  were  the 
Cocopahs.  Then  he  made  the  Dieguienos,  man  and  woman,  and 
the  Mojaves,  man  and  woman.  Then  he  stopped  and  pondered. 
He  had  made  people  of  four  kinds.  And  now  he  worked  again  and 
made  the  Apaches,  then  the  Maricopas,  then  the  Pimas,  then  the 
Coahuillas,  again  people  of  four  kinds.  Then  he  labored  again, 
until  he  had  made,  in  all,  people  of  twenty-four  kinds,  and  the  last 
twain  that  he  made  were  the  white  people. 

*  Several  Southwestern  tribes  believe  that  the  whirlwind  brings  sickness,  and 
among  some  tribes  medicine-men  destroy  the  sickness  by  piercing  the  whirlwind  with 
an  arrow. 
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Now  behold  all  these  living  beings  on  the  earth  who  knew  not  how 
they  should  live.  And  the  first  man,  the  Cochan,  said  to  Kokomaht, 
“Behold,  we  know  not  how  to  live!” 

And  Kokomaht  answered,  “Think  in  your  heart.  You  cannot 
be  always  a  lone  and  separate  being.  Join  with  another,  and  bring 
forth  children.” 

And  Kokomaht  begat  a  son,  to  teach  the  people,  and  the  child 
was  conceived  of  the  Nothing  and  born  without  a  mother,  yet  was  he 
in  form  even  as  a  man;  and  Kokomaht  called  him  Komashtam’ho. 
And  when  the  people  understood,  they  lived  no  more  apart  as  man 
and  woman,  but  joined  each  with  the  other,  and  reared  children  unto 
themselves.  Now'  when  thus  there  were  many  people  upon  the  earth, 
Kokomaht  said,  “Behold  what  I  will  do!  It  is  dark;  I  will  make 
Ught.”  So  he  made  the  Moon,  and  then  the  Morning  Star. 

Now  the  son,  Komashtam’ho,  as  he  w'axed  older  began  to  ponder 
and  think  in  his  heart  that  he  too  would  one  day  make  something. 
The  different  kinds  of  people  were  now  grouped  in  different  places 
on  the  earth.  But  Kokomaht  knew  that  his  own  work  w^as  finished. 

Now  behold,  among  the  people  was  a  woman,  Hanyi,  the  Frog, 
and  her  heart  was  bad  toward  Kokomaht,  and  she  fain  would  destroy 
him.  So  she  crept  down  under  the  earth.  Now  Kokomaht  knew 
her  heart,  for  he  knew'  all  things,  even  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  he 
had  made.  But  it  was  thus:  Kokomaht  himself  wulled  to  die,  that 
he  might  teach  men  how  to  die,  even  as  he  had  taught  men  how  to 
live.  For  he  knew  that  all  men  must  die,  else  would  the  world  be  too 
full  of  people. 

Now  Hanyi  crept  down  into  the  ground  beneath  the  place  where 
Kokomaht  was  standing,  and  she  pulled  out  his  breath  till  his  throat 
was  dry,  and  he  wandered  this  way  and  that,  knowing  not  whither 
he  w'ent.  For  Hanyi  w'as  a  sorceress,  and  she  had  the  power  of  the 
frog;  for  the  frog  has  great  power:  if  you  throw  it  into  the  fire,  it  can¬ 
not  be  burned,  it  will  jump  here  and  there  and  then  jump  out. 
Kokomaht  sickened,  and  lay  down,  and  thought  soon  to  die.  Now 
there  w'^as  no  day  or  night,  but  only  moonlight  all  the  while ;  for  as  yet 
was  there  no  light  save  that  of  the  moon  and  of  the  one  star. 

So  Kokomaht  lay  dying,  and  he  called  all  his  people  about  him, 
and  they  gathered,  all  save  the  white  man,  w'ho  lingered  by  himself 
in  the  west.  The  white  man  was  crying  because  his  hair  was  curled 
and  his  skin  was  white.  Komashtam’ho  looked  up  and  beheld  the 
white  man  sitting  by  himself  in  the  w'est,  weeping  thus,  and  Komash¬ 
tam’ho  rose  and  went  to  him,  and  took  a  stick  of  wood,  and  set  another 
stick  of  wood  across  it  and  said,  “Here,  you  may  ride  this!”  And 
behold,  it  was  a  horse!  So  he  comforted  the  white  man  with  gifts 
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to  ease  his  crying.  For  the  white  man  was  the  youngest  of  all  peoples ; 
he  was  made  the  last,  and  he  was  even  as  a  child,  petulant  and  wilful, 
crying  for  all  that  he  saw,  and  never  appeased  until  all  had  been 
given  to  him.  So  unto  the  white  man  did  Komashtam’ho  give  all 
the  good  things  of  the  earth,  for  the  Indians  were  older  and  could 
better  bear  deprivation  and  hardship. 

So  Kokomaht  died,  to  show  men  the  road  of  death,  even  as  he  had 
shown  men  the  road  of  life.  And  now  Komashtam’ho  pondered 
in  his  heart  how  he  might  change  the  world  so  that  there  would  be 
night  and  day.  And  he  spat  on  his  hand,  and  with  his  finger  he 
rolled  the  spittle  to  a  disc,  and  he  took  the  disc  and  threw  it  to  the 
east.  Then  he  said  to  all  the  people,  “This  is  the  Sun,  and  it  will 
move  from  the  eastern  sky  to  the  western.” 

Then  he  thrust  the  sun  down  under  the  earth,  and  the  darkness 
returned.  And  now  he  spat  on  his  finger  and  sprinkled  the  sky, 
and  lo,  there  were  many  stars.  Then  he  told  the  people,  “Behold, 
these  are  stars.  But  you  will  see  them  only  at  night.  In  the  day, 
you  never  will  see  them.” 

But  the  people  believed  not,  for  Kokomaht,  who  had  made  all 
things,  was  dead. 

Now  Komashtam’ho  would  burn  the  body  of  Kokomaht;  but 
as  yet  there  was  no  wood  for  poles  and  logs — there  were  no  cotton¬ 
wood  or  willow  trees,  as  now.  So  Komashtam’ho  summoned  the 
wood  from  the  north,  and  when  it  was  come  he  made  a  great  funeral 
pyre. 

Now  Kokomaht,  whilst  he  had  lain  nigh  unto  death,  had  called 
unto  him  the  Coyote,  and  had  said,  “Take  my  heart.  Be  good.  Do 
what  is  right.” 

And  the  Coyote  thought  that  Kokomaht  meant  that  he  should  take 
the  heart  from  Kokomaht’s  body,  and  eat  it. 

Now  all  was  ready  for  the  burning,  but  Komashtam’ho  knew 
that  the  Coyote  had  it  in  his  heart  to  eat  the  heart  of  Kokomaht.  So 
when  the  sun  was  rising,  Komashtam’ho  said  to  the  Coyote: 

“Go,  fetch  the  lignt  wherewith  to  kindle  the  fire.”  And  the 
Coyote  leaped  four  times  to  the  east  and  lifted  his  hand  and  reached 
toward  the  sunrise.  And  now,  while  the  Coyote  was  thus  gone  seek¬ 
ing  light,  Komashtam’ho  quickly  took  a  stick  and  fitted  it  into  a  hole 
in  a  piece  of  wood,  and  twirled  the  stick  between  his  palms  till  fire 
sprang  from  the  end  of  it.  Thus  did  Komashtam’ho  show  the 
people  how  to  make  fire,  and  so  was  the  first  fire  kindled  for  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Kokomaht.  And  Komashtam’ho  lit  the  funeral  pyre,  for  he 
would  that  Kokomaht’s  body  should  be  burned  before  the  Coyote 
might  return.  Behold,  all  the  people  were  gathered  save  the  white 
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man,  and  he  desired  not  to  see  the  burning  and  stayed  afar.  But  the 
people  wept  not,  or  mourned,  for  as  yet  they  understood  not  what 
death  was.  Now  the  fire  had  been  burning  but  a  little  time  when  the 
Coyote  returned.  The  people  closed  in  together  about  the  pyre 
because  they  knew  that  the  Coyote  would  try  to  leap  upon  the  pyre 
to  take  the  heart  of  Kokomaht.  Among  the  people  was  the  Badger, 
and  he  was  so  low  of  stature  that  the  Coyote,  at  a  bound,  leapt  over 
him,  even  upon  the  pyre,  and  seized  the  heart  of  Kokomaht.  Then 
he  leapt  off  at  the  other  side,  and  ran  swiftly  away.  All  the  animals 
who  were  fleet  of  foot  chased  him,  but  none  could  catch  him. 

Then  Komashtam’ho  called  aloud  after  the  Coyote;  “You  will 
nevermore  do  good.  You  will  be  a  wild  man  with  no  dwelling  house, 
and  naught  to  call  your  own.  You  will  steal,  for  you  will  of  yourself 
own  nothing,  and  for  your  thefts  you  will  be  killed.” 

Thus  Komashtam’ho  proclaimed  it  before  all  the  people,  and  they 
knew  henceforth  what  the  Coyote  was. 

The  people  stood  all  around  the  burning  pyre  and  then  they  began 
to  weep  and  cry.  They  understood  not  sickness  and  death,  but 
Kokomaht  had  shown  them  that  men  must  sicken  and  die.  Yet 
the  people  could  not  believe  that  Kokomaht  would  not  longer  live 
among  them,  and  they  looked  for  him  to  come  again.  Then  Kom¬ 
ashtam’ho  said, 

“You  will  nevermore  see  Kokomaht.  He  has  died.  If  he  were 
to  live,  all  men  would  live,  and  the  world  would  not  hold  all  the  people 
who  would  be  alive.  This  is  why  Kokomaht  has  died — to  teach  you.” 

And  the  people  wept.  They  thought  that  the  Frog  was  afar,  for 
she  had  run  away  from  the  people  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Coyote. 
The  people  would  fain  have  killed  the  Frog  because  she  was  a  sor¬ 
ceress;  the  Frog  knew  this,  so  she  hid  herself  under  the  ground.  But 
now  when  the  people  wept,  she  came  out  and  listened,  and  when  she 
heard  the  people  grieve  she  went  down  into  the  ground  again  and 
resolved,  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  to  move  elsewhere.  So  the  frog 
lives  ever  out  of  sight. 

Now  by  the  burning  of  Kokomaht  all  the  country  round  about 
was  set  in  flames  and  there  was  a  mighty  heat  from  the  fire,  so  that 
forever  afterward  the  land  is  hot. 

When  the  great  fire  was  over  and  all  had  been  burned,  the  people 
sat  together  in  the  same  place.  But  the  Cocopah  Indians  wanted 
not  to  be  close  to  the  Cochans,  and  they  stayed  apart  from  them, 
and  the  Maricopas  wanted  to  be  near  to  the  Cocopahs.  But  the 
Mojaves,  Apaches  and  Dieguienos  drew  nigh  to  the  Cochans,  and 
so  today  these  tribes  live  near  together.  Now,  as  the  people  sat, 
they  saw  a  little  whirlwind  forming  near  the  place  where  Kokomaht 
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had  been  burned.  And  the  people  rose  up  and  said,  “  What  is  there  ?’" 

And  Komashtam’ho  answered,  “That  is  Kokomaht.  His  spirit 
is  now  soul  only,  and  that  is  he.  He  will  be  elsewhere  than  here— 
maybe  north,  or  west,  or  east,  or  south.  He  will  never  tire  nor  hunger, 
and  he  will  always  be  happy.  People,  grieve  not.” 

Thus  he  taught  the  people.  When  he  had  told  them  this,  they 
understood  and  watched,  and  saw  a  whirlwind  all  around  the  place 
where  the  fire  had  been.  Komashtam’ho  said: 

“He  will  always  be  happy,  but  I— I  am  not  happy.  Would  that 
he  were  alive!” 

Now  the  Cochans  believe  that  when  they  die,  they  go  not  to  this 
place  or  that,  as  the  white  people  teach,  nor  are  they  punished  or 
rewarded.  In  death  all  men  are  equal.  When  they  die,  they  are  again 
with  those  whom  they  love  and  who  belong  to  them,  no  matter  how 
bad  or  how  good  they  may  be.  But  the  hfe  after  death  is  fair,  and 
corn  grows  plentifully,  and  all  are  young  and  strong— happy  with 
those  who  love  them  and  whom  they  love — and  that  is  all. 

Komashtam’ho  now  chose  a  man,  Marhokuvek,  to  help  him  to 
think  and  to  plan  all  things  that  now  must  be  made  and  all  that  now 
must  be  done.  Marhokuvek  thought ;  then  he  looked  upon  the  people 
and  said  to  them: 

“  Because  you  all  have  lost  your  father,  you  should  cut  your  hair 
as  a  sign  of  mourning.” 

So  all  the  people  cut  their  hair.  And  Marhokuvek  called  the  birds 
and  the  animals  and  cut  their  hair— for  in  the  beginning  the  animals 
were  persons,  even  as  men.  Now  when  this  was  done,  Komashtam’ho 
thought,  and  he  said : 

“These  animals  and  birds  look  not  well  thus:  I  will  make  of  them 
persons  no  longer,  but  animals.”  And  now  when  they  were  just 
wild  animals,  Komashtam’ho  said: 

“I  would  fain  kill  them  all.”  But  Marhokuvek  said: 

“Nay,  do  not  that!” 

So  they  called  the  Rain,  for  Komashtam’ho  would  cause  a  flood 
that  should  destroy  the  animals.  Now  many  of  the  beasts  perished 
in  the  flood,  but  not  all;  for  if  there  should  come  so  great  a  flood 
that  all  the  animals  would  drown,  the  Indian  peoples  would  die  of 
the  cold,  for  their  country  is  hot  because  of  the  burning  of  Kokomaht 
and  so  the  Indians  cannot  bear  cold.  Marhokuvek  told  Komash¬ 
tam’ho  to  spare  the  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  Komash¬ 
tam’ho  stopped  the  rain.  So  the  world  is  full  of  animals  as  well  as 
men,  but  the  animals  are  wild,  and  since  that  time  men  and  animals 
live  no  more  together,  but  are  fearful  of  each  other. 

Now  Kokomaht  had  had  a  dwelling  house  in  the  north.  And 
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Komashtam’lio  would  not  that  the  house  should  stay  when  Koko- 
maht  was  dead.  For  when  a  man  dies  and  his  spirit  goes  forth,  the 
spirit  of  all  that  he  possessed  should  follow  him  into  the  other  life ; 
therefore  the  people  destroy  the  earthly  belongings  of  the  dead  man, 
that  the  souls  of  these  things  may  be  still  the  property  of  him  who  is 
gone.  Also,  when  a  man  has  passed  to  where  no  man  may  behold 
him,  it  is  not  good  to  look  upon  anything  that  had  belonged  to  him 
who  is  gone.  The  sight  of  such  a  thing  calls  to  mind  the  dead  one: 
we  see  his  house,  but  him  no  more,  and  this  keeps  the  heart  ever 
sad  and  makes  such  constant  sorrow  that  he  who  is  still  alive  sickens 
with  pining  and  with  grievous  thoughts.  What  we  cannot  help  we 
should  not  ponder  upon,  lest  we  grow  weak  of  heart.  Therefore 
the  Yuma  Indians  burn  all  that  belonged  to  the  dead  man,  the  house 
and  all  his  things,  and  move  elsewhere  to  a  dwelling  that  holds  no  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  absent  one.  Never  again  may  the  name  of  the  dead  man  be 
spoken,  and  life  for  the  remaining  ones  begins  anew  upon  another  road. 

So  Komashtam’ho  would  destroy  the  house  of  Kokomaht.  He 
took  a  pole  and  thrust  it  into  the  ground  before  the  house  and  shook 
it  from  side  to  side,  this  way  and  that,  four  times,  till  it  pierced  so 
deep  that,  behold!  water  was  all  around  the  end  of  it.  Then  he 
thrust  the  pole  along  making  a  rut,  southward,  and  struck  the  house 
with  the  pole,  and  it  broke  and  fell.  And  the  waters  flowed  all  along 
the  rut  made  by  the  pole,  and  behold!  this  flowing  water  was  the 
Colorado  River. 

Now  the  people  without  fingers  or  toes  that  Bakotahl  had  made 
were  beneath  the  waters,  and  as  the  river  passed  by  the  Indian  peoples 
these  people  of  Bakotahl’s  making  arose  and  floated  down  upon  the 
river.  And  behold!  they  were  ducks,  and  water-creatures,  with 
webbed  hands  and  feet.  Komashtam’ho  stood  beside  the  river,  and 
knew  who  these  creatures  were,  and  he  tried  to  catch  them.  But 
they  would  not  come  near,  and  kept  only  in  the  water.  Then  Kom¬ 
ashtam’ho  called  to  the  young^ — the  little  fledglings,  but  they  answered 
not,  nor  came ;  so  he  said : 

“You  have  wings,  but  you  may  not  fly  as  other  birds.  You  shall 
remain  forever  near  the  water,  as  water-fowl.”  And  to  this  day 
water-fowl  are  frightened  of  men,  and  come  not  near  when  they  are 
called,  but  speed  quickly  away. 

Now  Kahk,  the  Crow,  was  a  good  farmer.  After  the  river  was 
made,  he  brought  corn  and  seeds  of  all  kinds.  He  flew  southward  to 
the  Gulf  of  California,  stopping  four  times  by  the  way  and  crying, 
“kahk,  kahk!”  And  at  each  of  these  four  stopping-places  a  moun¬ 
tain  arose.  So  he  brought  seeds  from  the  south,  that  the  people 
might  plant  after  the  overflow  of  the  river. 
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Some  sav  that  the  mountains  of  the  earth  other  than  these  four 
were  made  in  the  beginning  by  Kokomaht.  When  the  land  was  not 
yet  dry  Kokomaht  pushed  the  wet  clay  to  this  side  and  that  with  his 
hands,  heaping  it  into  mountains.  Others  say  that  the  waves  broke 
on  the  newly  risen  land,  and,  as  they  dashed  up  over  the  country, 
they  destroyed  not  the  land,  but  stayed  as  they  were,  hardened  into 
mountains. 

Now  the  peoples  had  been  divided;  some  had  gone  here,  some 
there;  but  Komashtam’ho  would  keep  the  Cochans  ever  under  his 
protection.  So  he  said: 

“Behold,  I  am  now  only  one,  so  I  cannot  thus  be  with  you  always, 
for  I  must  sometimes  be  elsewhere.  So  I  will  become  four.  I  will 
change  my  name:  I  will  no  more  be  Komashtam’ho,  but  Eshpah- 
kohmal.  White  Eagle.”  And  Komashtam’ho  changed  and  became 
as  four  eagles.  The  Black  Eagle,  Eshpah-kwinyil,  went  to  the  west, 
where  the  sky  always  is  dark  with  clouds  and  rain.  The  Brown 
Eagle,  Eshpah-etsikwitsa,  went  to  the  south.  This  eagle  has  little 
power;  he  only  dips  in  the  water  and  catches  fish  to  eat.  The  fourth 
eagle  was  called  Eshpah-kwamait,  which  means  Eagle-Unseen,  for 
no  man  sees  that  eagle.  The  White  Eagle  was  ever  in  the  north, 
even  from  the  time  when  Komashtam’ho  changed  himself. 

When  Komashtam’ho  thus  had  become  four,  he  dwelt  no  more 
among  the  Yuma  people  as  a  man,  because  all  the  peoples  were 
divided:  some  had  gone  to  the  north,  some  to  the  west,  some  to  the 
south  and  some  to  the  east;  so  he  might  no  more  be  in  just  one  place. 
Yet  he  would  ever  guard  and  protect  the  Cochans,  and  in  dreams 
give  them  power  from  Kokomaht.  So  Kokomaht  teaches  the  people 
through  Komashtam’ho  in  dreams,  saying  to  them:  “Think  on  me; 
follow  my  word,  and  bid  the  sick  remember  me!” 

Bakotahl,  the  Blind,  is  under  the  earth,  and  all  men  know  that 
he  is  evil.  He  is  lying  down  beneath  the  ground,  nevermore  to 
come  out,  but  sometimes  he  moves,  and  then  the  earth  trembles  and 
shakes;  when  he  turns  over,  there  is  a  noise  as  of  thunder,  and  the 
earth  opens  and  mountains  crack  and  fall.  And  people  say,  “Lo, 
the  Blind  One  stirs  below!” 

Kokomaht  helps  the  good,  but  Bakotahl  helps  the  wicked,  and 
this  is  why  in  the  beginning  Kokomaht  lied  to  Bakotahl  and  blinded 
him.  For  Kokomaht  knew  that  Bakotahl  was  evil,  and  Kokomaht 
willed  only  good  to  men.  All  good  is  under  the  protection  of  Koko¬ 
maht. 

Lo,  this  is  the  story  of  the  making  of  all  things,  and  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Cochans.  People,  behold,  this  is  all! 
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VARIED  BUILDING  MATERIALS  HARMONIOUS 
LY  BLENDED  IN  TWO  CRAFTSMAN  HOUSES: 
INTERESTING  COLOR  SCHEMES  GIVEN 


Besides  the  attractiveness  due  to 
design  and  structure,  the  two  houses 
contained  in  this  issue  of  The 
Craftsman,  show  how  interesting 
a  building  may  be  made  when  materials 
of  different  textures  and  colors  are  used 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  STONE,  CEMENT 
AND  WOOD :  FIRST  FLOOR  PLAN. 


in  the  walls,  provided  they  are  capable  of 
blending  harmoniously.  The  first  house 
combines  in  its  walls  stone,  cement  and 
wood;  the  second  is  built  of  brick,  wood 
and  slate  with  tile  trimmings. 

Only  the  exterior  of  the  first  house  is 
given.  The  elevation  shows  it  to  have 
a  dormer  construction  broken  through 
the  roof,  which  always  gives  an  agree¬ 
ably  informal  appearance  to  a  house, 
as  the  main  roof  projecting  below  the 
dormer  makes  the  building  look  so 
comfortably  broad  and  roomy.  Both 
purlins  and  rafters  are  left  exposed 
and  the  roofs  of  both  house  and  porch 
are  covered  with  a  composition  roof¬ 
ing,  a  particularly  good  shade  of  dull 
green  in  this  design,  although  it  may 
also  be  had  in  red  and  slate  color. 
Where  the  strips  meet,  over  each  raf¬ 
ter,  a  batten  of  chemically  treated  cy¬ 
press  is  laid  and  the  dull  brown  against 
the  green  makes  an  interesting  varia¬ 
tion  of  color  in  any  landscape. 

The  chimney,  coming  up  through 
the  eaves,  is  very  skilfully  constructed. 
The  base  is  of  split  field  stone,  but 
when  the  middle  of  the  second  story 
is  reached,  a  rough,  deep  red  brick  is 
gradually  introduced  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  it  increased  until,  above  the 
eaves,  no  stone  is  used,  and  a  red 
chimney  contrasts  pleasingly  with  the 
green  and  brown  of  the  roof.  The  use 
of  brick  gives  a  lighter  effect  than 
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CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  STONE,  CEMENT  AND  WOOD, 
SHOWING  ENTRANCE  AND  PERGOLA  PORCH. 


CORNER  OF  HOUSE  ON  PAGE  569,  SHOWING  DETAIL 
OF  PERGOLA  AND  BAY  WINDOW  OF  DINING  ROOM. 


CRAFTSMAN  BRICK  HOTISE,  SHOWING  MOST  INTERESTING 
COMBINATION  OF  ENTRANCE  AND  SLEEPING  PORCH. 
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BRICK  HOUSE  :  SHOWING  INTER¬ 
NE  DIVISION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 
AT  ONE  CORNER  OF  THE  ROOM. 


HARMONIOUS  USE  OF  VARIED  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


stone  and  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
type  of  house,  although  at  the  lower 
story,  the  heavy  stone  parapet  calls  for 
similar  masonry  in  the  chimney.  It  is 
this  arrangement  of  heavy  and  light  ma¬ 
terials  that  gives  the  house  its  noticeably 
settled  and  permanent  appearance.  The 
building  is  a  creamy  gray  in  color,  except 
where  cypress  trimmings  are  used  and 
the  covering  of  the  porch  repeats  the 
green  and  brown  of  the  main  roof. 

The  upper  story  is  covered  with  rived 
shingles  left  unstained.  No  other  wood 
wall-covering  has  the  beautiful  hue  and 
texture  of  the  hand-split  product.  It 
weathers  to  a  silvery  hue  that  sawn 
shingles  never  take  on,  and  the  irregu¬ 
larities  of  the  surface  give  an  occasional 
deepening  to  the  tint,  which,  by  varying 
the  color,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
wall  and  makes  a  softer  texture. 

The  windows  of  the  second  story  are 
hooded  and  are  both  casement  and  the 
double-hung  variety.  The  double- 
hung  window  has  a  single  pane  of  glass 
in  the  lower  sash  and  the  upper  has  six 
small  panes;  this  contrast  makes  a  very 
attractive  effect  seen  from  the  outside 
and  also  obviates  looking  out  through 
small  panes,  which  some  people  dislike  to 
do.  Throughout  the  lower  story  are 
casements,  or  grouped  windows,  consisting 
of  a  double-hung  window  made  in  the 
fashion  of  those  on  the  second  story,  with 
a  single  casement  set  on  either  side  of  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  exterior  of  the 
house  may  be  more  accurately  described 
from  the  detail  showing  the  pergola  and 
the  bay  window  of  the  dining  room.  The 
walls  are  very  interesting  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  proportion  of  the  materials 
used  and  the  number  and  arrangement  of 
the  windows.  The  field  of  the  walls  is  of 
creamy  gray  cement  framed  in  the  chem¬ 
ically  treated  cypress.  This  wood  frames 
the  windows  and  is  used  in  the  belt  course ; 
notice  the  little  projection  of  the  upper 
part  of  this  belt  course  upon  the  lower ;  it 
adds  a  dark  line  of  shadow  to  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  flat,  uninteresting  surface. 
No  cement  shows  above  the  windows,  but 
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the  white  sashes  of  the  small  panes  balance 
the  light  panel  of  cement  below. 

The  repetition  of  green  and  brown  and 
the  exposed  supports  of  the  little  roof  over 
the  bay  continues  the  line  of  the  pergola 
and  porch  so  that  it  tapers  gradually  to 
nothing,  and  in  looking  at  the  house,  we 
have  no  sense  of  a  sudden  and  abrupt  end¬ 
ing.  The  roof  of  the  pergola,  as  that  of 
the  porch,  is  supported  upon  a  cypress 
beam  resting  upon  pillars  of  cement.  These 
pillars  stand  upon  the  stone  posts  of  the 
parapet,  between  which  run  cement  flow¬ 
er-boxes.  The  floor  of  the  porch  is  also 
of  the  same  material,  which  is  a  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  outdoor  flooring,  as  it  can  be 
easily  washed  with  a  garden  hose.  By  this 
use  of  a  pergola  to  continue  the  porch, 
more  light  is  given  to  the  windows  of  the- 
hall  and  dining  room  than  a  roofed  porch 
would  admit.  The  steps  and  parapet  are 
of  split  field  stone. 

The  Ulterior  of  the  house  is  both  com¬ 
fortably  and  charmingly  arranged.  The 
side  entrance,  under  the  pergola,  leads  into 
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a  big  open  hall  between  the  dining  room 
and  living  room;  the  front  entrance  opens 
into  a  vestibule,  which  leads  into  another 
open  hallway  between  the  living  room  and 
den.  At  the  rear  of  this  is  a  dais-like 
landing  raised  about  two  steps  from  the 
surrounding  floor.  From  this  landing  the 
stairs  go  up  to  the  second  story,  and  there 
is  a  convenient  coat  closet.  A  railing  sep¬ 
arates  the  landing  from  the  big  side  hall 
and  makes  a  very  interesting  background 
to  the  room  as  one  enters  from  the  pergola. 
The  lower  story  of  the  house,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  kitchen,  is,  to  all  purposes, 
one  large  room,  although  the  exposed 
beams  in  the  ceiling  of  the  dining  and  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  suggest  a  separation  from  the 
den  and  the  front  hall. 

The  kitchen  is  sufficiently  separated  so 
that  no  odor  of  cooking  penetrates  the  rest 
of  the  house.  It  is  well  fitted  with  shelves 
and  closets  and  connects  with  the  dining 
room  through  a  butler’s  pantry.  At  the 


CRAFTSMAN  HOUSE  OF  BRICK,  WOOD 
AND  slate:  first  FLOOR  PLAN. 


the  dais-landing,  so  that  the  maid  has  a 
direct  passage  from  the  kitchen  to  the  door, 
The  upstairs  plans  explain  themselves.  A 
flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  attic  where,  if 
desired,  two  rooms  may  be  finished  for  use. 

The  second  house,  although  perhaps 
of  no  greater  comfort  or  convenience 
than  the  first,  yet  expresses  in  many  origi¬ 
nal  touches  the  meaning  and  atmosphere 
of  home  life.  It  is  simple  in  outline,  but 
the  very  plainness  of  its  walls  and  clean, 
unbroken  angles  give  it  an  air  of  being 
honestly  built,  durable  as  well  as  comfort¬ 
able.  The  variety  in  the  sizes  and  sorts 
of  windows,  although  it  adds  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  house,  also  conveys  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  before  every  other  consid¬ 
eration,  they  were  built  and  placed  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  contribute  the  most 
to  the  pleasure  of  living  within.  They 
suggest,  in  some  indefinable  way,  quiet, 
retired  nooks  where  a  person  might  tuck 
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himself  away  to  read  for  an  hour  with 
one  of  the  casements  throwing  sufficient 
light  upon  his  book.  In  the  same  way  the 
design  of  the  porch  gives  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  hospitality.  Two  square  pil¬ 
lars  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  walls  to 
support  a  beam  upon  which  rests  the  roof, 
which  projects  beyond  the  main  eaves  to 
cover  the  sleeping  balcony  below.  This 
balcony  is  supported  upon  two  wooden 
pillars  and  upon  brackets  against  the  side 
of  the  house,  and  forms  the  top  of  the 
porch  on  the  ground  story.  The  wooden  con¬ 
struction  stands  slightly  withdrawn  into  the 
house,  protected  from  winter  violence, 
sheltered  and  cool  in  the  summer’s  heat, 
and  yet  with  a  friendly  air, — standing,  as 
it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  family  and 
yet  emerging  just  far  enough  from  the 
house  to  seem  to  meet  the  stranger  with 
a  cordial  welcome.  These  characteristics, 
with  the  wide  slope  of  the  roof  and  the 
broad  chimney,  give  to  the  house  beauty 
and  individuality  of  structure,  and  the 
color  and  texture  of  the  materials  used  add 
further  beauty  and  interest. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  of  dark  red 
brick  set  with  wide  joints.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  rough  slate,  a  deep  green  in 
color,  the  angles  edged  with  Spanish  tiles 
that  repeat  the  red  of  the  walls.  The  ex¬ 
posed  rafters  and  purlins  are  of  cypress 
chemically  treated  to  a  soft  brown  which, 
coming  between  the  red  of  the  wall  and  the 
green  of  the  roof,  weaves  the  two  colors 
together  and  brings  them  into  a  fuller  har¬ 
mony.  Thus  the  general  tone  of  the  house 
is  dark,  but  this  is  relieved  of  all  tendency 
toward  somberness  by  painting  white  the 
inner  pillars  and  the  sleeping  porch  that 
they  support,  and  the  frames  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  This  touch  of  white  brightens  the 
separate  colors  without  spoiling  their  har¬ 
mony  and  gives  the  aspect  of  the  house  a 
cheeriness  that  will  enable  it  to  stand  ef¬ 
fectively  against  any  background. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  walls  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  variations  in  the  laying  of 
the  bricks.  The  field  of  the  wall  is  laid 
in  alternate  rows  of  headers  and  stretchers. 
The  arrangement  of  bonding  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  bricks  within  the  rows  forms  a 
running  pattern  over  the  field  and  is 
known  as  the  Dutch  bond.  The  belt  course 
is  a  row  of  vertical  stretchers  finished  at 
the  top  with  a  row  of  headers,  which  pro¬ 
ject  in  a  kind  of  beading  effect  beyond  the 
even  face  of  the  wall.  The  sills  of  the 
windows  are  finished  in  the  same  manner 
and  the  relieving-arches  above  the  lintels 
are  again  vertical  stretchers,  with  a  col¬ 
ored  tile  blending  in  texture  and  hue,  with 
the  rest  of  the  wall  used  as  a  keystone. 

This  use  of  the  tile  is  repeated  in  the 
arch  of  the  chimneypiece  shown  in  the  in¬ 
terior  view,  where,  as  in  the  outside  walls 
of  the  house,  the  variation  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  bricks  give  the  chief  interest 
to  the  construction.  An  open  cupboard 
lined  with  cement  breaks  into  the  face  of 
the  chimneypiece  and  a  black  hand- 
wrought  angle-iron  binding  the  top  edge 
is  a  pleasant  emphasis  of  color  in  the  wall. 
In  this  interior  we  find  suggestions  of  the 
conveniences  that  the  outside  of  the  house 
promises  and  which  the  plans  of  the  upper 
and  lower  floors  make  more  clear. 

Upstairs  the  bedrooms  are  large  and 
airy,  with  commodious  closets,  and  the 
sleeping  porch  is  a  good-sized  room  itself. 
Below,  the  big  living  room  runs  across  the 
front  of  the  house.  At  one  side  the  stairs 
to  the  second  story  lead  up  from  a  long, 
raised  landing.  The  house  may  be  entered 
by  French  doors  opening  from  the  back 
of  the  porch  directly  into  the  living  room, 
or  by  the  more  formal  entrance, — a  strong 
and  simple  door  as  befits  the  house,  pan¬ 
eled  with  a  group  of  six  lights  across  the 
top,  which  opens  first  into  a  vestibule. 

The  dining  room  is  practically  a  part  of 
the  living  room  and  every  wall  shows  some 
particular  interest.  At  one  end  is  a  built- 
in  sideboard,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
long  china  closets.  The  outside  wall  is 
almost  wholly  taken  up  in  a  beautiful 
group  of  windows.  In  the  opposite  wall 
is  a  fireplace.  The  rooms  are  arranged  not 
only  with  an  idea  to  comfort  and  economy 
of  space,  but  in  such  a  way  that,  no  matter 
in  what  direction  one  may  look,  some  in¬ 
teresting  feature  meets  the  eye. 
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SPLIT  FIELD  STONE  AS  A  VALUABLE  AID  IN 
THE  BUILDING  OF  ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOWS 
AND  SMALL  HOUSES:  BY  CHARLES  ALMA  BYERS 


IN  this  group  of  six  small  houses  the 
use  of  split  field  stone  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  splitting  of 
natural  stone  brings  into  sight  inter¬ 
esting  markings  and  variegated  colors  in 
the  rock  which  are  not  seen  upon  the  faces 
that  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  soil  and  the  weather.  This  variety  in 
the  new  surfaces,  exposed  by  the  splitting 
of  the  stone,  makes  them  blend  with  almost 
any  color  in  woodwork  and  gives  a  desir¬ 
able  ruggedness  to  the  appearance  of  a 
house. 

The  use  of  split  stones  thus  treated  has 
been  a  fairly  common  custom  in  the  chim¬ 
neys  and  foundations  of  large  houses,  but 
there  has  been  a  very  general  feeling  that 
such  a  heavy  material  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  a  cottage  or  a  bungalow.  How¬ 
ever,  the  increase  in  one-story  houses 
called  for  an  increasing  supply  and  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  building  materials.  Cobble¬ 
stones  were  effectively  used  and  these 
paved  the  way  for  an  attempt  to  utilize 
field  stone.  Naturally  enough,  this  simple 
and  informal  style  of  architecture  found 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  simply  prepared 
masonry,  which  can  be  as  effectively  used 
inside  as  outside  of  the  house.  A  chimney- 
piece  of  rough  hewn  stone  fits  with  delight¬ 
ful  appropriateness  into  a  long,  low  living 
room,  especially  where  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling  or  other  structural  features  are  left 
exposed,  and,  as  the  illustrations  show,  the 
entire  parapets  of  porches  may  be  made  of 
stone  without  seeming  too  heavy  for  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

The  stone  may  be  variously  laid ;  some¬ 
times  the  joints  are  trimmed  although  the 
faces  are  left  rough,  and  it  may  also  be 
laid  with  the  joints  following  the  natural 
formation  of  the  pieces.  In  either  case, 
since  the  faces  are  comparatively  flat,  the 
structural  lines  are  left  unbroken,  which 
is  not  so  in  cases  where  the  round  heads 
of  cobblestones  are  used.  In  the  houses 
shown,  we  find  two  sorts  of  stone, — white 
limestone  and  two  varieties  of  sandstone, 
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one  red  and  rather  soft  and  the  other  a 
much  harder  variety  of  a  deep  cream  color. 

In  the  first  house  red  sandstone  is  used, 
finished  with  trimmed  joints.  The  heavy 
timbers  are  of  Oregon  pine  and  the  siding 
of  the  house  is  cedar  shingles.  The  wood¬ 
work  is  stained  to  a  dark  green,  in  the 
trimmings  and  in  the  supporting  construc¬ 
tion,  which  is  exposed,  it  is  so  deep  as  to 
be  almost  black.  The  steps  and  the  path 
are  of  red  cement  to  match  the  stonework 
and  the  whole  makes  a  rich  and  artistic 
color  combination.  The  foundation  is  also 
of  sandstone,  but  if  this  were  seen,  the 
house,  which  is  naturally  low,  would  lose 
too  much  in  height;  to  obviate  this  a  pan¬ 
eled  wainscoting  extends  around  the  body 
of  the  house  and  covers  all  except  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  the  foundation  near  the 
ground.  The  house  was  built  for  $3,200. 

The  second  house  uses  the  cream  colored 
sandstone,  the  frames  of  the  windows 
painted  white  to  match.  The  joints  of  the 
stone  are  trimmed  and  the  steps  and  walk 
are  of  cement  colored  to  match.  The  tim¬ 
bers  are  rough  and  square  sawn  and  the 
house  is  covered  with  weatherboarding  of 
Oregon  pine,  stained  to  a  deep  brown.  The 
house  is  a  very  low  rambling  structure 
containing  six  rooms,  with  a  large  porch, 
almost  a  room  in  itself.  The  cost  of  this 
house  was  $3,000. 

The  third  house  contains  eight  rooms 
and  the  cost  is  consequently  somewhat 
greater.  It  was  built  for  about  $3,800. 
The  stonework  is  of  white  limestone,  fin¬ 
ished  with  copings  of  cement.  The  pieces 
are  irregular  in  contour  but  are  carefully 
selected  as  to  size  and  shape.  The  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  porch  roof  as  well  as  the  par¬ 
apets  are  of  the  stone,  and  a  stone  pergola 
over  the  drive  at  the  side  of  the  house  will 
make  a  most  attractive  entrance  and  frame 
to  the  garden  in  the  rear  when  the  vines 
which  are  planted  about  it  grow  up  and 
cover  it.  The  entire  house,  roof  and  walls 
are  stained  to  an  emerald  green.  The 


A  SMALL  CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOW  COSTING  $3,200, 
SHOWING  THE  USE  OF  RED  SANDSTONE  FOR  PORCH 
PILLARS,  PORCH  FOUNDATION  AND  CHIMNEY. 


A  CLAPBOARD  HOUSE  WITH  PORCH  FOUNDATION 
AND  CHIMNEY  OF  CREAM  SANDSTONE  AND  TRIM¬ 
MING  OF  CREAM  WHITE  :  COST  $3,000. 


BUNGALOW  COSTING  $3,8oO,  WITH  WHITE  LIME¬ 
STONE  USED  FOR  FOUNDATION,  PORCH  AND  PER¬ 
GOLA  :  JAPANESE  EFFECT  IN  WOODWORK. 


BUNGALOW  BUILT  FOR  $3,300:  INTERESTING  SIMPLE 
WOOD  CONSTRUCTION,  WITH  FOUNDATION,  PORCH  AND 
PORCH  PARAPET  OF  WHITE  LIMESTONE. 


$3,000  HOUSE  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE,  SHOWING  COLOR 
SCHEME  OF  BLUE-BLACK  WOODWORK,  WITH  WHITE 
IN  STONEWORK  AND  TRIMMING. 


$2,800  CALIFORNIA  COTTAGE  WITH  UNUSUAL  WINDOW 
ARRANGEMENT  IN  THE  ROOF  AND  WITH  PICTURESQUE 
PORCH  PILLARS  AND  CHIMNEY  OF  LIMESTONE. 


USE  OF  SPLIT  FIELD  STONE  IN  BUILDING 


trimmings  about  the  windows  are  painted 
white  to  match  the  stonework. 

In  the  fourth  house  the  arrangement  of 
the  masonry  suggests  that  of  the  first.  This 
is,  however,  of  white  limestone  and  the 
joints  are  not  trimmed.  Here  again  we 
find  shingled  walls  with  the  wooden  panel¬ 
ing  covering  the  foundations.  The  posts 
of  the  porch  are  very  interesting, -—a  group 
of  four  square  sawed  beams  of  Oregon 
pine  stand  upon  the  cement  coping  that 
finishes  the  stone  posts  of  the  porch.  All 
the  woodwork  in  the  house  is  stained  a 
dark  green,  except  the  sashes  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  which  are  white.  This  house  con¬ 
tains  seven  rooms  and  the  building  cost 
was  $3,300. 

The  fifth  house  shows  more  masonry  in 
its  construction.  Here  a  pergola  continues 
the  porch  and  extends  over  the  side  en¬ 
trance,  and  high  stone  posts  rise  above  the 
parapet  to  the  eaves  of  the  porch.  The 
color  scheme  of  this  house  is  very  peculiar, 
but  nevertheless  very  attractive.  The 
woodwork  is  of  blue-black  stain,  and  the 
trimmings  are  white,  as  is  the  limestone 
used  in  the  masonry.  This  house  was 
built  for  $3,000. 

The  last  house  of  the  group,  although 
the  smallest  and  least  expensive,  since  it 
cost  only  $2,800,  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  structurally.  For  so  small  a  house 
it  has  a  great  many  interesting  variations, 
and  yet  does  not  appear  crowded  or  over¬ 
decorated.  The  slant  of  the  roof  is  very 
slight,  but  the  house  is  saved  from  any 
appearance  of  flatness  by  the  shallow  dor¬ 
mer  which  is  broken  through  at  the  center 
of  the  roof,  through  which  light  is  let  in 
at  the  top  of  the  living  room.  Everywhere 
the  timbers  used  in  the  construction  are 
left  exposed.  The  porch  on  the  front  of 
the  house  is  largely  protected  by  the  main 
roof  and  at  the  side  is  covered  by  a  pergola 
construction.  The  stonework  is  of  white 
limestone,  and  the  house  is  stained  in  two 
shades  of  dark  green. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  whatever  the 


color  of  the  house,  the  stone  blends  with 
the  surrounding  woodwork  and  adds  a  cer¬ 
tain  distinction  and  solidarity  to  the  whole. 
With  its  aid  the  cottages  seem  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  happy  position  of  being  neither 
too  dignified  nor  too  insignificant  and  in¬ 
formal,  a  position  at  which  it  is  hard  for  a 
small  one-story  house,  not  actually  in  the 
woods  or  mountains,  to  arrive.  In  most 
cases  the  masonry  is  repeated  in  the  chim- 
neypieces  within,  and  the  interior  of  these 
houses  maintains  the  same  dignified  infor¬ 
mality  which  characterizes  them  from 
without.  Another  point  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  split  field  stone  of  any  variety  is 
that  usually  it  is  so  inexpensive.  If  it  had 
to  be  quarried  and  transported  to  the 
builder  the  expense  would  be  a  different 
matter,  but  in  rocky  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  when  property  is  being  cleared  for 
building,  oftentimes  a  man  may  find  close 
at  hand  all  the  stone  that  he  wants  for  the 
small  trouble  of  splitting  it. 

Another  advantage  of  using  the  stone 
native  to  the  environment  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  house  is  a  certain  appearance  that 
the  house  gains  of  long  familiarity  with 
the  setting,  especially  where  much  of  the 
surrounding  property  is  still  left  in  its 
natural  rugged  condition.  The  use  of  the 
stone  in  the  house  establishes  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  building  and  the  country  in 
which  it  is  located  that  is  not  the  less  a 
powerful  influence  because  it  is  not  obvi¬ 
ous.  It  is  these  subtle  influences  that  bind 
a  house  with  neighboring  houses  or  with 
the  landscape,  into  a  pleasing  unity  that 
makes  us  find  in  some  buildings  an  amount 
of  charm  entirely  disproportionate  to  the 
actual  beauty  of  design  that  they  possess. 

Of  course,  a  house  must  have  good 
structural  lines,  but  it  is  the  attention  to 
matters  like  these,  the  taking  time  to  de¬ 
cide  correctly  whether  one  style  or  an¬ 
other  of  architecture  is  best  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  landscape  that  adds  much 
or  takes  much  from  what  a  house  already 
possesses  of  beauty  and  charm. 
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PLASTIC  TAXIDERMY:  A  NEW  METHOD  OF 
MOUNTING  ANIMALS  WHICH  INSURES  A  CLOSE 
PRESENTATION  OF  LIFE,  AND  WHICH  IS  AT 
ONCE  AN  ART  AND  A  CRAFT 


MONO  the  brightest  days  of  child¬ 
hood  were  those  when  one  was 
taken  to  the  Natural  History 
rooms.  The  animals  seemed  so  real 
that  it  was  next  as  good  as  the  menagerie ; 
and  then  too,  there  was  the  chance  of 
being  able  surreptitiously  to  touch  an  ani¬ 
mal  perhaps,  which  of  course  one  could 
not  do  at  the  zoo.  Primarily,  one  went 
to  be  instructed,  to  trace  the  evolution  of 
animal  forms  and  to  become  familiar  with 
the  names  and  appearances  of  beasts  too 
exclusive  and  delicate  in  their  habits  for 
ordinary  circus  purposes.  But  it  was  the 
old  friends  who  really  held  our  interest, — 
the  ones  we  knew  in  life — the  dear,  old 
grizzly  standing  up  so  stiff  and  stark,  the 
giraffe,  the  little  monkeys,  and  all  the 
pretty  parrots.  They  were  so  real,  so 
beautifully  real,  and  yet,  had  it  been  per¬ 
mitted,  one  could  have  put  his  hand  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bear  and  climbed  up  the 
giraffe  and  ridden  him, — and  then  it  would 
have  been  better  than  the  menagerie. 

After  all,  adult  or  child,  the  products 
of  taxidermy  have  for  us  the  charm  of 
realistically  made  toys.  We  admire  the 
.sculptured  strength  of  the  lion,  or  the 
sinuous  grace  of  the  tiger;  but  we  love 
the  mounted  animal  because  it  has  real 
skin  and  teeth.  It  has  much  the  same  ap¬ 
peal  that  the  doll  with  “real  hair”  makes 
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to  five-year-old  mother dom.  Of  the  earth 
earthy,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  illusion  of 
realness  without  a  tribute,  even  when  it 
was  such  an  imperfect  illusion  as  the 
School  of  Taxidermy  frequently  offered. 

In  the  last  thirty  years  the  process  of 
animal  mounting  has  undergone  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution.  Dr.  William  T.  Horn- 
aday  who,  from  1883  to  1890,  was  Chief 
Taxidermist  of  the  United  States  Natural 
Museum,  is  responsible  for  the  first  steps 
in  this  new  process,  which  at  the  time 
called  forth  loud  disclaiming  from  rival 
craftsmen.  However,  Dr.  Hornaday  con¬ 
tinued  his  experiments  and  in  1887  pro¬ 
duced  the  famous  group  of  American 
bison  now  in  Washington,  one  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  taxidermy  in  the  United  States. 
The  advantages  of  this  new  method  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  old  are  obvious  in  the 
results  and  even  in  the  statement. 

By  the  old  method  a  kind  of  spine  was 
made  from  wood  patterned  after  the  gen¬ 
eral  form  of  the  animal.  To  this  were 
attached  the  skull,  pelvis,  shoulder  blades 
and  the  bones  of  the  legs  supported  by 
heavy  iron  rods.  Everything  was,  of 
course,  placed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
constructed  according  to  the  exact  meas¬ 
urements  taken  from  the  skin.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  boards,  rods  and  bones  was 
bound  about  with  excelsior  until  the  orig- 


“MAKING  THE  PLASTER  MOLD  FROM  THE  FIRST 
MODEL,  WHICH  IS  THEN  DISCARDED.” 

“here  the  MOLD  HAS  BEEN  OPENED  AND  THE 
MANIKIN  CAST  FROM  IT  IS  RECEIVING  A  COAT 
OF  GLUE.” 


“bruin  at  his  tailor’s  having  what  appears 

TO  BE  A  FINAL  FITTING  OF  HIS  COAT.” 

“old  Hannibal”  :  a  completed  specimen  re¬ 
ceiving  THE  LAST  touches  FROM  THE  HANDS 
OF  MR.  CLARK,  THE  PLASTIC  TAXIDERMIST. 


PLASTIC  TAXIDERMY 


inal  size  and  shape  of  the  specimen  was 
practically  attained.  Then  a  covering  of 
clay  about  half  an  inch  in  depth 
was  spread  over  the  excelsior  and  to  this 
the  skin  adhered. 

The  chief  objections  to  this  method 
were,  first,  the  final  appearance  of  the 
animals  was  a  matter  of  guesswork  until 
the  skin  was  permanently  fitted  on  and 
second,  excelsior,  as  a  substitute  for  mus¬ 
cles,  was  not  sufficiently  yielding  to  build 
up  accurate  or  involved  anatomical  effects, 
and  there  was  so  little  clay  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  skin  that  little  or  no 
fine  modeling  could  be  done  from  the  out¬ 
side;  thus  the  most  successful  results  in 
taxidermy  were  when  no  attempt  was 
made  for  a  graceful  and  characteristic 
pose  for  the  animal.  They  stood  squarely 
on  their  four  legs  in  a  position  that  ex¬ 
hibited  the  fewest  possible  muscles.  When 
anything  else  was  attempted  by  the  old 
school,  a  stiffness  was  noticeable  about 
the  joints  and,  in  any  case,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  blankness  of  expression  about  the 
eyes  and  mouth. 

An  admirable  example  of  work  under 
the  new  school  is  the  wonderful  mounting 
of  Old  Hannibal,  the  Barbary  lion,  that, 
living,  was  the  gift  of  Miss  Margaret 
Carnegie  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  On  his  death  the  Society  pre¬ 
sented  his  body  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  mounting  has  recently 
been  completed.  The  pose,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  easy  and  nat¬ 
ural.  Every  necessary  mliscle  in  the  po¬ 
sition  is  shown.  The  head  has  the  majes¬ 
tic  lift  that  characterizes  the  animal  king, 
and  in  the  face  the  subtle  suggestion  of 
alertness  under  a  mask  of  bored  indiffer¬ 
ence  has  been  adfuirably  caught;  not  a 
wrinkle  about  the  piercing  eyes  is  lost  and 
the  nostrils  are  as  full  and  tense  as  if  the 
breath  were  still  coming  and  going 
through  them.  Such  a  result  necessitates 
time  for  study  and  a  high  degree  of 
craftsmanship,  which  in  turn  means  cost¬ 
liness  ;  but  the  product  of  the  new  method 
is  as  far  ahead  of  that  of  the  old  in 
beauty  as  in  cost. 


The  new  school  called  Plastic  Taxider¬ 
my  has  done  the  most  surprisingly  life¬ 
like  and  artistic  work  both  for  the  Field 
Museum  of  Chicago  and  also  for  the 
Natural  History  Museum  in  New  York. 
At  the  latter  institution  the  new  method 
is  being  most  extensively  developed  and 
most  widely  used  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Herman  Bumpus,  the  director,  who, 
from  the  first,  foresaw  enormous  possibili¬ 
ties  in  such  a  method  of  taxidermy.  Mr. 
James  L.  Clark  at  present  holds  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Museum’s  animal  sculptor. 

Mr.  Clark  goes  daily  to  the  zoo  and 
prepares  studies  in  clay  of  the  animal 
that  he  is  about  to  mount.  Having  se¬ 
lected  the  most  characteristic  and  beauti¬ 
ful  pose  of  the  beast,  he  makes  a  minia¬ 
ture  model  from  these  studies  and  from 
photographs  taken  in  the  field,  and  to 
these  he  constantly  refers  in  making  the 
larger  figure.  The  measurements  of  the 
specimen  are  carefully  taken  from  the 
skin  or,  when  possible,  from  the  body  of 
the  animal,  and  a  framework  is  construct¬ 
ed  upon  these  measurements.  As  this  is 
but  a  temporary  affair,  it  needs  to  be  only 
heavy  enough  to  support  the  clay  and  the 
bones,  which  are  used  as  in  the  old 
method,  but  without  rods.  The  anatomy 
is  then  built  up  with  clay  and  from  time 
to  time  the  skin  is  tried  onto  the  body, 
and  the  figure  made  to  fit  it  to  the  last 
detail.  One  of  the  advantages  in  the  use 
of  clay  is  that  any  member  of  the  figure 
may  easily  be  changed  at  any  time  and 
the  pose  of  the  limb  varied.  After  a 
satisfactory  anatomy  has  been  obtained  a 
plaster  mold  is  made,  from  which  a  man¬ 
ikin  is  cast  in  two  halves.  This  is  little 
more  than  an  inch  thick  and  has  a  mount¬ 
ing  of  burlap  pressed  into  it  to  give  it 
strength.  Iron  rods  are  introduced  into 
the  legs  by  which  it  may  be  fastened 
firmly  into  the  place  where  it  is  to  stand. 
The  two  halves  of  the  manikin  are  then 
joined  and  covered  with  shellac  to  make 
it  waterproof.  Over  this  coating  is  spread 
an  adhesive  paste  of  flour,  glue  and  ar¬ 
senic,  the  latter  acting  as  a  preservative 
to  the  hide,  and  this  holds  the  skin  in 
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place.  The  delicate  portions  about  the 
eyes,  nostrils  and  mouth  are  left  until  last, 
modeled  from  the  outside  over  soft  papier 
mache  and  touched  up  with  paint. 

The  illustrations  show  Adr.  Clark  at 
work  upon  various  stages  in  the  process 
•of  mounting.  The  first  illustration  shows 
the  making  of  the  plaster  mold  from  the 
first  model,  which  is  then  discarded.  In 
the  second  picture  the  mold  has  been 
opened,  and  the  manikin  cast  from  it  is 
receiving  the  coating  of  glue.  Nearby 

THE  HISTORY  AND 

OOKING  into  the  history  of  the 
decorative  arts,  we  find  in  most 
periods — except  perhaps  our  own — 
that  workers  in  these  arts  seem 
to  have  known  their  business.  Carved 
wood  looked  like  wood,  not  like  marble 
or  bronze ;  wrought  iron  could  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  cast,  and  tile  work  was 
made  to  display  the  full  beauty  and  bril¬ 
liance  of  keramic  colors. 

The  material  in  which  the  keramist 
works  being  the  most  durable  in  the  world, 
we  find  specimens  dating  back  further 
than  any  other  relics  of  antiquity.  Little 
blue  glazed  figures  have  been  dug  out  of 
forty  centuries  of  Nile  mud.  Specimens 
of  pottery  of  perfect  design  in  the  Aletro- 
politan  Museum  are  labeled  “Predynastic,” 
and  there  are  some  perfectly  preserved 
examples  of  colored  tiles  of  about  1300 
B.  C.  from  the  palace  of  Rameses  II. 

The  Egyptian  examples  are  all  small, 
the  largest  not  over  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  by  two  inches  wide.  This  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Nile  clay  was  too  fat  for  making 
large  pieces ;  the  vitreous  coating  would 
have  flaked  off  during  the  firing,  and  the 
Egyptians  had  not  discovered  the  simple 
device  of  adding  silica  to  the  clay,  in  the 
form  of  sand  or  ground  flints,  to  make  it 
stand  the  Are  in  large  pieces.  Materials 
of  clay  were  therefore  little  used  in  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Egypt.  In  Babylonia,  however, 
where  stone  and  marble  were  lacking,  the 
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lies  the  skin  ready  to  be  put  in  place  and 
on  the  stand  is  a  similar  animal  com¬ 
pleted  and  ready  to  be  set  up  in  the  group. 
The  third  picture  shows  “Bruin”  at  his 
tailor’s  having  what  appears  to  be,  from 
its  accuracy,  his  last  fitting.  In  the  fourth 
illustration  we  have  the  completed  spec¬ 
imen  receiving  the  last  touches  from  Mr. 
Clark’s  hands.  This  famous  “Old  Hanni¬ 
bal”  bids  fair  to  still  reign  in  the  Museum 
as  in  the  Zoo,  the  proudest  example  of  his 
kind. 


USES  OF  KERAMICS 

skyscrapers  were  all  built  of  clay,  partly 
sun-dried,  partly  burned.  This  is  also 
true  of  Assyria,  which,  though  having 
plenty  of  stone,  had  no  originality,  and 
copied  its  architecture  slavishly  from  the 
older  nation. 

In  the  great  step-like  temples  of  these 
people,  such  as  the  celebrated  Tower  of 
Babel,  enameled  bricks  in  various  colors 
were  used  as  a  veneer  outside  the  walls 
of  sun-dried  bricks  which  formed  the 
mass  of  the  construction.  These  build¬ 
ings,  of  course,  crumbled  to  pieces  when 
they  ceased  to  be  repaired,  and  nothing 
of  them  now  remains  but  a  mound  of 
earth  and  the  indestructible  parts  that  were 
enameled. 

The  Persians  were  not  restricted  in 
building  material,  but  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes  is  a  wall 
decoration  of  enameled  brick  representing 
a  lion  hunt.  The  figures  are  modeled  in 
very  flat  relief,  more  than  life  size,  the 
whole  design  in  brick-shaped  pieces  9  by 
15  inches  by  4  inches  thick.  The  wall 
was  perfectly  preserved  by  falling  on  its 
face,  where  it  lay  buried  in  the  ruins,  till 
dug  out  by  a  Frenchman  in  1850.  A  large 
section  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  Louvre 
and  a  good  full-sized  reproduction  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  It  is  well  worth 
studying  for  its  keramic  color  and  its  fine 
decorative  feeling. 

The  development  of  keramic  art  con- 
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tinued  in  Persia  till  its  climax  about  1600. 
At  one  time  artists  and  potters  were  im¬ 
ported  from  China,  but  on  the  whole  Per¬ 
sia  has  given  us  more  than  she  got  from 
other  nations. 

Oriental  tile  work  for  walls,  roofs  and 
pavements  reached  its  greatest  splendor 
in  the  centuries  following  the  Arab  con¬ 
quests,  culminating  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  From  Spain  the  art  reached  Italy 
through  the  conquest  of  the  Majorka  Is¬ 
lands,  hence  the  word  Majolica.  It  was 
fostered  by  the  Medicis  and  others,  and 
the  ware  made  at  Faenza  gave  us  the  word 
Faience. 

Glazed  decoration,  whether  plain  or 
modeled,  is  essentially  appropriate  for 
flat  surfaces.  Texture  and  color  are  the 
qualities  to  be  looked  for.  The  pointing 
may  be  made  to  count  almost  as  much  as 
in  leaded  glass.  The  light  and  shade  of 
fine  modeling,  the  clean-cut  work  of  the 
chisel,  the  delicate  detail  of  fine  lines  and 
subtle  surfaces  should  be  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  decorative  value  of  color  and 
outline.  The  worker  should  depend  upon 
color  against  color,  or  form  defined  by 
outline,  rather  than  upon  deep  shadow 
cast  by  under-cutting,  as  in  the  Greek  egg 
and  dart  or  acanthus  leaf. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture,  the  Della  Rob¬ 
bias  are  the  only  example  of  an  original 
school  of  sculpture  using  keramic  colors. 
You  will  note,  however,  that  the  lines  and 
curves  of  their  cupids  and  virgins  were 
very  simple.  Their  freely  modeled  fruits 
and  flowers  had  no  sharp  edges  to  be  lost 
by  being  covered  with  their  thin  glazes. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  undoubtedly 
used  keramic  color  with  great  effect,  but 
more  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out  the 
background  to  give  depth  by  bringing  out 
clear  contrasts  between  the  field  and  the 
figures  seen  against  it. 

In  all  relief  work  in  clay  intended  to  be 
completely  glazed  we  try  to  keep  the  sur¬ 
faces  in  flat  planes  with  strong  outlines ; 
the  design  is  incised  rather  than  modeled, 
so  that  it  will  hold  its  character  after  the 
lines  have  been  softened  down  by  the 
glazes.  If  the  modeler  does  his  work  as 


though  it  were  to  be  executed  in  marble 
or  metal  it  will  be  spoiled  by  the  pasty 
glazes,  just  as  the  work  of  a  good  wood 
carver  would  be  spoiled  if  his  tool  marks 
were  rubbed  down  and  obliterated  by 
sandpaper. 

In  some  of  our  most  interesting  decora¬ 
tive  tiles  for  pavements,  the  designers 
have  followed  the  Spanish-Moorish  sys¬ 
tem  of  compartments  filled  with  the  thick 
colored  glazes  just  as  the  enamel  fills  the 
compartments  of  cloisonne  ware.  In  many 
Mediaeval  examples  of  tiled  floors  the  soft 
lead  glazes  have  almost  disappeared  by 
wear,  except  in  sheltered  positions.  The 
earliest  known  examples  of  these  pavement 
tiles  are  those  from  the  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  at  Caen.  The  more 
elaborate  Majolica  tiles  were  also  in  vogue 
in  England.  These  did  not  stand  the  test 
of  time,  though  perhaps  as  well  as  did  the 
marble  or  mosaic  floors.  With  our  mod¬ 
ern  big  kilns,  high  fire  and  stronger  glazes, 
however,  enameled  tiles  are  now  being 
made  for  floors  and  outdoor  pavements 
which  will  stand  both  wear  and  frost. 

Tiles  for  purely  sanitary  purposes  have 
been  developed  to  the  last  degree  of  tech¬ 
nical  perfection  and  consequently  of  me¬ 
chanical  uniformity.  Their  use,  once  a 
luxury,  is  now  as  much  a  necessity  as 
plumbing  or  heating.  Where  a  thoroughly 
inorganic  surface  is  wanted,  no  material 
is  better,  more  durable,  more  easily  kept 
clean  than  the  glazed  clay  tile.  But  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  a  staple  article,  like 
paint  or  window  glass,  is  against  its  artis¬ 
tic  development  for  decorative  purposes. 

Terra  cotta  workers  have  also  got  their 
industry  on  a  good  scientific  and  commer¬ 
cial  basis,  but  there  are  reasons  other  than 
artistic  ones  why  the  makers  of  faience 
and  tiles  for  architectural  decoration 
should  not  be  classed  in  competition  with 
the  terra  cotta  people,  either  in  price  or 
promptness  in  execution.  These  reasons 
are  technical,  based  on  a  difference  in  pro¬ 
cess  as  well  as  result.  The  distinction  be¬ 
tween  terra  cotta  and  faience  is  not  wholly 
one  of  name.  Colored  terra  cotta  is  us¬ 
ually  made  with  one  firing.  After  the 
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color  has  been  sprayed  directly  on  the 
pieces  of  pressed  clay,  they  are  packed  in 
the  kiln  and  subjected  to  a  long  steady 
heat  of  four  or  five  days,  the  main  con¬ 
sideration  being  to  produce  large  pieces 
that  shall  be  true  and  free  from  checks 
and  to  do  this  with  the  obvious  economy 
of  a  single  firing.  This  application  of 
the  glaze  directly  on  the  unfired  clay, 
however,  with  the  long  period  of  heat,  has 
a  modifying  influence  on  the  glaze,  caused 
by  a  chemical  change,  a  sort  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  the  vitreous  substance,  known  as 
devitrification.  This  takes  place  after  the 
heat  has  been  held  at  a  certain  tempera¬ 
ture  longer  than  necessary  to  bring  the 
glaze  to  a  flux.  A  certain  quality  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  or  crystallized  out  of  the  glaze  and 
the  result  is  a  dullness  and  lack  of  strength 
in  the  color.  The  color  applied  to  terra 
cotta  ornament  by  the  Greeks  must  have 
had  a  similar  raw  quality  owing  to  the 
earthy  nature  of  the  pigments  used. 

To  develop  keramic  colors  in  their  true 
strength  and  brilliance  requires  the  less 
simple  and  more  costly  process  used  in 


making  faience  and  glazed  tiles.  This 
means  a  preliminary  fire  in  the  biscuit 
kiln  of  the  pressed  and  dried  clay.  The 
resulting  burnt  clay, — practically  terra 
cotta, — is  then  glazed  by  dipping  or  stip¬ 
pling  and  the  pieces  fired  a  second  time, 
in  a  short  fire  of  from  24  to  30  hours, 
sufficient  to  fuse  the  glaze,  but  not  to  the 
point  of  devitrification.  In  this  second 
or  glost  kiln  the  ware  is  further  protected 
from  the  influence  of  gases  and  flame  by 
being  skilfully  packed  in  saggers.  The 
result  is  a  distinctly  different  product  from 
that  made  by  the  terra  cotta  process,  one 
that  costs  a  good  deal  more  to  make  and 
that  is  attended  with  double  chances  for 
loss  and  many  variation  in  color  and  tex¬ 
ture. 

The  one  thing  certain  about  vitreous 
colors  is  the  uncertainty  in  the  kiln.  It  is 
not  safe  to  regard  a  single  piece  as  an 
average  sample.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  best  effects  in  a  mass  of  tile  work 
are  due  to  these  variations  which  are  ac¬ 
cepted  and  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
knoAving  “architect.” 


NEW  USE  OF  CONCRETE  FOR  GARDEN  ORNA¬ 


MENTS 

HE  garden  is  something  with  which 
we  usually  associate  trees,  shrubs, 
hedges,  the  decorative  flower  and 
the  useful  vegetable ;  but  just  as  the 
works  of  man  become  monotonous  when 
unrelieved  by  greenery  of  vine  or  tree,  so 
the  vegetable  kingdom  in  unbroken 
stretches  may  be  extremely  wearisome,  as 
anyone  who  has  spent  days  in  the  jungle 
will  tell  you.  A  touch  of  carved  stone  or 
ornamental  terra  cotta  is  as  much  of  a 
relief  in  a  garden  as  is  the  flower-box  on 
a  city  street. 

The  past  generation,  vaguely  realizing 
the  value  of  the  contrast  of  substantial 
forms  with  the  variety  of  color  and  vege¬ 
tation,  stationed  cast-iron  dogs,  elves,  deer 
and  settees  over  the  lawn  and  about  the 
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shrubbery,  which  were  neither  practical 
nor  beautiful.  But  no  art  can  sffiord  to 
be  judged  by  its  abuses.  The  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth  by 
the  Japanese,  and  the  elaborately  curbed 
flower  beds,  balustrades,  terraces  and 
fountains  in  the  Italian  gardens,  or  such 
examples  of  formal  gardening  as  are 
found  in  England  and  France,  form  a  bet¬ 
ter  basis  of  judging  what  the  art  of  man 
can  attribute  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

In  these  gardens  the  terra  cottas,  Jhe 
urns  and  the  sun-dials  are  all  beautiful 
things  of  their  kind  and  belong  there  by 
right  of  long  association  and  of  use ;  none 
of  the  gardens  in  which  they  are  would  be 
complete  without  them.  Yet  a  job  lot  of 
marble  importations  dumped  into  an 


THIS  SQUARE  JARDINIERE  SHOWS  A  MOST  IN¬ 
TERESTING  FORM  OF  SIMPLE  DECORATION,  WHERE 
THE  ORNAMENT  ITSELF  IS  CARRIED  UP  INTO  THE 
STRUCTURAL  LINE  OF  THE  JAR  :  THE  PLAINNESS 
OF  THE  SIDES  IS  BROKEN  BY  A  ROSETTE  OF  CON- 

v^;ntionalized  leaves  :  nothing  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  IN  THE  decoration  OF  THESE  OUTDOOR 
ORNAMENTAL  JARS  THAN  THE  USE  OF  CONVEN¬ 
TIONALIZED  FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS  OR  ANIMALS  :  THIS 
INTIMATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  OUTDOOR  CONDITIONS 
WITH  OUTDOOR  ORNAMENT  IS  ESSENTIALLY  THE 
RIGHT  RELATION  OF  ART  TO  ITS  PURPOSE. 


CONCRETE  LENDS  ITSELF  TO  A  VARIED  TYPE  OF 
GARDEN  ORNAMENT;  THIS  JAR  HAS  SOMEWHAT 
THE  SHAPE  OF  A  COMMON  FLOWER  POT,  BUT  IS 
MADE  INTERESTING  BY  THE  DECORATION  ON 
EITHER  SIDE  OF  A  WINGED  LION  ;  THE  PROJECTION 
OF  THE  lions’  FEET  BEYOND  THE  CIRCULAR  EDGE 
OF  THE  BASE  MAKES  IT  MORE  SUBSTANTIAL  AND 
AFFORDS  A  MOST  APPROPRIATE  OUTDOOR  PECO- 
RATION. 


THE  USE  OF  CONCRETE  IN  WINDOW  BOXES  IS  BECOMING  MORE  AND 
MORE  GENERAL  IN  AMERICA,  AS  THE  BOXES  ARE  DURABLE  AS  WELL 
AS  ORNAMENTAL  AND  CAN  BE  SO  ORNAMENTED  THAT  THEY  ARE  AN 
EXTREMELY  ARTISTIC  FINISH  FOR  A  WINDOW  :  THE  DECORATION  OF 
THE  BOX  SHOWN  IN  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  IS  AN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE 
CLASSIC  ACANTHUS  LEAF. 


THE  CONCRETE  DOOR  KNOCKER  IS  VERY  DURABLE, 
IN  EVERY  WAY  AS  EFFECTIVE  AS  IN  BRASS  OR 
BRONZE,  AND  IS  BEING  USED  MORE  AND  MORE  AS 
THE  ORNAMENTAL  FINISH  OF  THE  COUNTRY  DOOR. 


AN  INTERESTING  CONCRETE  JARDINIERE  IN  WHICH 
THE  LINES  OF  THE  JAR  ARE  VERY  GRACEFUL  IN 
THEMSELVES  AND  THE  DESIGN  CAREFULLY  ADAPTED 
TO  THEM  :  THE  DECORATIVE  WREATH  OF  DAISIES 
SEEMS  TO  EMERGE  FROM  THE  CONCRETE  ITSELF 
WITH  ONLY  THE  UPPER  PETALS  OF  THE  FLOWERS 
IN  HIGH  RELIEF. 


A  CONCRETE  FERNERY,  SHOWING  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  ELABORATE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  OF  ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS  IN  THIS  MATERIAL:  THE  PILLARS  ARE 
F,SPECIALLY  GRACEFUL  IN  PROPORTION  :  THE  BOX 
IS  DIVIDED  INTO  THREE  PARTITIONS  INTENDED  FOR 
THE  GROWING  OF  A  VARIETY  OF  FERNS:  A  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  MAY  BE  PLACED  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THESE 
THREE  DIVISIONS. 


THIS  IS  A  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTING  MODEL  OF 
THE  PLAINER  CONCRETE  FLOWER  POT,  WHERE  THE 
SOLE  ORNAMENT  IS  IN  THE  FOUR  HANDLES  WHICH 
SUGGEST  AN  ADAPTATION  OF  THE  FLEUR  DE  LIS. 
THE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  FOUR  HANDLES  IS  SO  DIS¬ 
TRIBUTED  THAT  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  NARROW  BASE 
THE  POT  IS  IN  PERFECT  EQUILIBRIUM. 
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American  backyard  would  never  constitute 
the  furniture  for  a  successful  garden  in 
this  country.  If  we  wish  to  add  a  con¬ 
trasting  touch  of  permanence,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize,  as  it  were,  the  qualities  of 
frailty  and  evanescence  that  make  a  gar¬ 
den  beautiful  we  must  furnish  it  in  a  fash¬ 
ion  that  is  in  keeping  with  our  country. 
For  example,  marble  is  entirely  unfitted 
for  American  gardens,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  means  an  outlay  of  money  only 
suitable  to  people  who  are  very  wealthy; 
the  climate  is  too  severe  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  and  marbles  need  a  constant 
and  intelligent  attention.  Bronze  may  be 
effectively  used,  but  that,  too,  is  of  great 
expense,  and  iron,  although  admirably 
adapted  to  carry  out  design,  needs  to  be 
painted  to  be  kept  from  rust  and  corrosion 
by  the  weather.  The  plasticity  of  terra 
cotta  is  a  point  in  its  favor,  as  also  is  the 
fact  that  many  pieces  may  be  made  from 
the  same  mold,  but  it  breaks  easily  and 
lacks  weight;  pots  of  it  filled  with  plants 
are  apt  to  be  upset  in  a  high  wind.  But, 
granting  that  a  garden  gains  beauty  from 
forms  more  substantial  than  the  flowers, 
forms  that  do  not  change  in  fall  or  winter, 
but  symbolize  eternity  as  flowers  symbolize 
time,  what  material  can  be  used  that  is 
effective  and  yet  not  too  costly  or  too 
delicate  ? 

Such  a  substance,  combining  the  plas¬ 
ticity  of  terra  cotta  with  the  substantiality 
of  stone  or  marble,  and  at  a  cost  which  will 
soon  be  remarkably  low,  is  concrete.  This 
material  is  however  so  often  associated 
with  ugly  surfaces  and  disfiguring  cracks 
that  it  may  not  seem  at  first  a  welcome 
substitute,  but  the  blemishes  to  which  con¬ 
crete  is  liable  are  due  chiefly  to  injudicious 
handling,  for  many  who  have  used  it  for 
outdoor  purposes  have  not  realized  that  in 
its  natural  condition  it  is  not  waterproof. 
Thus  in  a  cold  climate  the  water  that  it 
absorbs  freezes  under  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  cracks  and  slivering  result. 
This  objection  may  be  easily  overcome  by 
one  of  several  sorts  of  waterproof  coatings 
that  may  be  used  on  the  outside,  or  by  cer¬ 


tain  materials  that  may  be  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  of  the  concrete. 

The  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  making  of  concrete  during  the  last 
few  years  is  fast  routing  out  fears  con¬ 
cerning  its  durability,  and  it  is  beginning 
to  take  on  an  individuality  that  permits  one 
no  longer  to  consider  it  as  an  imitation  of 
stone.  America  cannot  claim  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  use  of  concrete  for  garden 
ornament  any  more  than  for  general  build¬ 
ing  purposes,  for  it  was  used  for  foun¬ 
tains  and  garden  curbs  many  centuries  be¬ 
fore  America  was  discovered,  and  in  many 
cases  so  smooth  and  hard  and  dark  has  it 
become  by  the  course  of  time  that  it  has 
been  mistaken  in  Italy  for  a  certain  black 
stone  native  to  the  place.  Still,  it  has  re¬ 
mained  for  America  to  prove  the  extreme 
utility  of  the  material  along  the  line  of 
garden  furnishings,  and  there  are  several 
associations  of  artists  and  craftsmen  who 
are  devoting  a  large  part  of  their  time  to 
this  kind  of  work. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  the  School  of 
Industrial  Art  at  Philadelphia  found  it¬ 
self  in  need  of  a  proper  material  to  place 
in  permanent  form  the  designs  by  members 
of  the  modeling  classes.  The  right  kind 
of  clay  was  expensive,  hard  to  mix  and 
hard  to  fire,  while  plaster  was  too  unsub¬ 
stantial.  Concrete  was  tried  by  way  of 
experiment  and  the  results  more  than  met 
the  expectations  of  those  who  tried  it.  Its 
enduring  qualities  were  realized  and  it 
soon  came  to  be  used  not  only  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  material  in  which  to  work  out  de¬ 
signs,  but  also  as  one  to  be  used  in  -per¬ 
manent  works  of  artistic  merit  and  utility. 
The  concrete  is  poured  into  a  plaster  mold, 
the  inside  covered  with  shellac.  After  it 
has  “set,”  that  is  has  hardened,  and  taken 
the  design,  it  is  removed  and  submerged 
in  water  for  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes 
only  a  rough  cast  is  made  and  the  finer 
edges  and  traceries  of  the  pattern  are  chis¬ 
eled  out  of  the  surface,  but  this  is  rarely 
done  as  the  edges  of  the  tools  wear  off 
much  more  quickly  than  the  edges  of  the 
design  can  be  chiseled  out  of  the  concrete. 

By  introducing  different  ingredients 
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different  surfaces  may  be  given  to  the  con¬ 
crete;  some  beautiful  results  have  been 
obtained  by  tinting  the  material  while  in 
a  plastic  condition,  and  when  so  colored 
the  hues  neither  fade  nor  are  injured  by 
the  rain.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  work 
has  been  done  by  inserting  colored  tiles  in¬ 
to  the  concrete  field  and  working  out 
mosaic  patterns  in  glass  or  stone.  The 
specimens  of  concrete  shown  in  this  article 
are  the  work  of  the  students  in  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum. 

The  first  two  flower  pots  that  are  shown 
illustrate  clearly  that  concrete  lends  itself 
to  varied  types  of  decoration.  One,  more 
the  shape  of  the  common  flower  pot,  is 
guarded  on  either  side  by  a  winged  lion. 
The  projection  of  the  feet  beyond  the  cir¬ 
cular  line  of  the  pot  gives  it  a  broader  base 
to  stand  on,  and  this  makes  it  more  secure 
against  tipping  over.  The  second,  a  square 
jardiniere,  is  decorated  by  a  conventional¬ 
ized  leaf  that  grows  out  with  a  raised  bor¬ 
der  which  finishes  the  sides  of  the  pot  and 
which  at  the  corners  is  made  to  suggest  a 
leaf  stalk.  The  outward  curve  of  the  leaf 
at  the  top  of  the  comers  forms  a  conveni¬ 
ent  hold.  The  plainness  of  the  sides  is 
broken  by  a  rosette  composed  of  a  group 
of  small  leaves  similar  to  the  large  ones 
at  the  corners.  The  window  box  is  a  very 
beautiful  adaptation  of  the  classic  acanthus 
leaf,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  method  of 
its  use  that  is  Greek  or  historic  save  the 
simplicity  and  grace  with  which  it  is 
adapted,  and  the  fine  sense  of  proportion 
exhibited  in  the  spacing.  Corrugating  the 
background  throws  the  design  into  sharper 
relief  and  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  interest 
of  the  entire  box. 

On  the  following  page  the  grotesque 
door  knocker  against  a  concrete  tile  in¬ 
serted  in  the  middle  of  the  door  in  a  gar¬ 
den  wall  would  extend  an  interesting  wel¬ 
come  to  the  visitor.  It  is  in  every  way  as 
effective  as  brass  or  bronze  would  be, 
which  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  being 


peculiarly  the  material  for  such  oddities. 

A  very  plain  and  substantial  flower  pot 
depends  for  its  beauty  chiefly  upon  the  grace 
of  the  side  lines  and  the  four  heavy  han¬ 
dles  suggesting  an  adaptation  of  the  fleur 
de  lis.  The  fernery  supported  on  three 
pillars  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
beautiful  of  the  concrete  designs.  The 
pillars  are  gracefully  proportioned  and 
support  a  triangular  flower  box  divided 
into  three  parts  by  narrow  partitions.  In 
the  center  of  this  is  a  pipe  for  a  small 
fountain.  This  would  be  an  attractive  dec¬ 
oration  not  only  for  a  garden  but  for  the 
formal  hall  of  a  house.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  jardinieres  is  shown  on 
page  588.  The  lines  of  the  jar  are  very 
graceful  in  themselves  and  the  design  is 
admirably  adapted  to  them,  a  wreath  of 
daisies  emerges  gradually  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  jardiniere  until  the  upper 
petals  of  the  flower  are  in  high  relief. 

All  of  these  pieces  of  work  are  striking 
for  their  lack  of  hackneyed  historic  orna¬ 
ment  and  equally  for  the  freshness  of  the 
designs  and  their  suitability  to  the  purpose 
which  they  serve. 

For  above  all  a  decorative  design  must 
embody  an  idea,  and  one  that  is  allied  or 
in  keeping  with  the  purpose  that  the  thing 
decorated  is  to  serve,  the  position  in  which 
it  is  to  stand  and  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made.  If  no  idea  for  decoration  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  worker  by  these  conditions,  it 
is  better  that  the  utensil  should  go  plain 
and  unadorned.  The  pieces  shown  here 
bearing  designs  of  leaves  and  flowers  in 
one  way  are  more  satisfactory  than  the 
pieces  decorated  by  the  lions,  because  the 
idea  more  accurately  expresses  both  use 
and  position.  However,  a  winged  lion  on 
guard,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  my¬ 
thology,  is  not  beyond  the  pale  of  good 
design  in  almost  any  case,  because  any¬ 
thing  can  be  conceived  of  as  guarded.  It 
is  simply  that  in  this  instance  it  is  not  a 
definite  expression  of  these  particular  con¬ 
ditions. 
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I  '“'HE  financial  buccaneers  who  have 
I  been  ‘holding  up’  the  country  in 
A  the  necessities  of  life,  keeping  out 
foreign  competition  through  the 
tariff  at  one  end  and  crushing  home  com¬ 
petition  at  the  other  until  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  alarming,  have  re¬ 
mained  immune  until  every  lawyer  who 
has  had  to  deal  with  this  big  question 
knows  that  the  pretended  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  a  huge  farce.  .  .  .  We  all 

know  that  the  Anti-Trust  Law  is  being 
openly  flouted  and  violated  every  day  by 
some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  land. 
There  are  numberless  secret,  unlawful 
pools  to  control  prices  and  restrict  produc¬ 
tion  operating  today,  many  of  them  under 
written  agreements  that  are  criminal  con¬ 
spiracies  on  their  face.  .  .  , 

“We  are  told  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
press  that  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  the 
public  mind  against  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  ‘attacks’  on  these  criminal  conspir¬ 
acies. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  country  let  us  hope 
these  gentlemen  are  mistaken;  for  if  they 
are  right  we  shall  have  an  upheaval  in  this 
country  as  compared  to  which  the  mild  and 
harmless  experiments  of  the  last  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  seem  like  a  midsummer  zephyr 
alongside  a  cyclone.” 

These  words,  which  are  quoted  from  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer 
when  embarking  for  a  vacation  in  Europe, 
deserve  more  than  the  passing  attention 
such  informal  utterances  usually  command. 
Mr.  Untermyer  is  one  of  America’s  most 


famous  lawyers  and  speaks  from  some¬ 
thing  more  than  hearsay  on  these  matters. 
Recent  revelations  as  to  its  past  tactics 
have  fixed  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  in  the  public  mind  as  an  extreme 
example  of  the  “bad  trust.”  Yet  Mr.  Un¬ 
termyer  is  amused  at  our  suddenly  aroused' 
virtuous  anger  against  this  particular  trust 
which  “is  no  worse  than  many  others  in  its- 
criminal  methods,  and  not  quite  so  bad  as 
some.”  But  more  significant  even  than  the 
state  of  affairs  which  he  depicts  is  his 
prophecy  of  what  would  follow  on  the 
heels  of  a  reactionary  public  attitude 
toward  these  abuses.  “I  dread  the  awak¬ 
ening,”  he  went  on  to  say,  because  “we  are 
an  hysterical,  press-ridden  people,  and  we 
go  to  extremes.”  If  we  are  weakly  toler¬ 
ant  today  we  will  be  weakly  intolerant  to¬ 
morrow. 

We  are  so  fickle,  so  busy  and  so  easily 
led,  he  asserts,  that  reform  movements 
directed  against  so  shrewdly  entrenched' 
an  evil  as  corporate  dishonesty  faib 
through  lack  of  sustained  public  support.. 
And  without  such  support  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  fail.  For  the  power  of  the  men» 
behind  the  big  corporations  is  so  great,, 
says  Mr.  Untermyer,  that  “they  are  prac¬ 
tically  above  the  law  except  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  aroused  public  opinion.”" 
If  their  attitude  is  one  of  amused  cynicism 
toward  the  fierce  but  transient  outbursts 
of  excitement  with  which  we  greet  each 
new  letting  in  of  light  on  the  methods  of 
the  “predatory  corporations”  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  “We  are  getting,”  says 
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Mr.  Untermyer,  “just  about  the  sort  of 
administration  of  our  laws  that  we  de¬ 
serve.” 

Observers  of  our  political  history  must 
admit  that  there  is  justice  in  these  crit¬ 
icisms,  which  witness  to  a  very  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  a  certain  phase  of  our  national 
temperament.  In  our  efforts  toward  re¬ 
form  we  undoubtedly  find  it  easier  to  be 
vehement  and  intemperate  than  persever¬ 
ing  and  just.  When  the  muckrakers  scare 
up  a  new  quarry  we  join  the  hue  and  cry 
with  fine  zeal,  and  the  voice  of  our  con¬ 
demnation  echoes  in  the  press,  the  pulpit 
and  the  legislative  halls.  But  unless  we 
can  make  a  quick  kill  we  soon  tire  of  the 
chase  and  drop  back  somewhat  shame¬ 
facedly  to  our  routine  interests.  Perfectly 
aware  of  this  characteristic,  the  over-pow¬ 
erful  corporations  and  other  “malefactors 
of  great  wealth”  do  not  fail  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  When  detected  in  some  act 
■against  the  public  welfare  they  find  their 
"best  defense  in  evasion  and  delay,  in  ap¬ 
peals  and  demurrers,  until  the  people 
weary  of  the  whole  matter  and  look  about 
for  brisker  sport. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  his  vigorous 
and  spectacular  onslaught  upon  corporate 
wrong-doing  public  opinion  rallied  in¬ 
stantly  to  his  support.  But  by  the  end  of 
his  Administration  the  press  reflected  a 
slight  but  unmistakable  change  of  attitude 
toward  his  crusade.  The  public  was  out 
of  breath.  It  had  failed  to  put  the  money 
barons  behind  prison  bars  or  to  collect  a 
$29,000,000  fine  from  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  it  began  to  feel  bored  with 
it  all,  and  to  look  around  for  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion.  It  was  inclined  to  take  refuge  in  the 
lazy  man’s  logic  that  since  it  had  failed  to 
catch  a  thief  there  probably  wasn’t  any 
thief.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  served  for  an¬ 
other  term  we  may  doubt  if  even  his  per¬ 
vasive  and  dynamic  per.sonality  could  have 
kept  public  sentiment  keyed  to  the  fighting 
pitch. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  such  reaction  has 
been  the  logical  sequel  of  ill-advised  and 
misdirected  zeal.  Thus  when  popular  sus¬ 
picion  was  focused  upon  the  railroads  and 


many  abuses  were  discovered  in  that  field 
some  of  the  State  legislatures  rushed  into 
hasty  and  drastic  regulative  legislation 
without  either  adequately  investigating  the 
facts  or  fully  taking  into  consideration  the 
local  conditions.  The  subsequent  nullifi¬ 
cation  by  the  courts  of  many  of  the  result¬ 
ant  laws  tended  to  superimpose  a  cynical 
indifference  upon  the  first  fine  enthusiasm 
for  better  things. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Hendrick  told  a  graduating 
class  in  law  of  the  coming  struggle  between 
dishonest  corporations  and  the  people,  a 
struggle  which  involves,  he  said,  “more 
potent  danger  to  the  Government  than  did 
the  Rebellion.”  The  fact  that  we  are  just 
now  in  a  lull  of  the  storm  is  a  reason  for 
more  rather  than  less  anxiety.  For  as 
Mr.  Chesterton  has  well  said,  to  leave 
things  alone  is  not  to  leave  them  as  they 
are,  and  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  at 
which  we  hold  even  the  liberty  we  already 
have.  To  quote  his  own  striking  words: 

“If  you  leave  a  thing  alone  you  leave 
it  to  a  torrent  of  change.  If  you  leave  a 
white  post  alone  it  will  soon  be  a  black 
post.  If  you  particularly  want  it  to  be 
white  you  must  be  always  painting  it 
again ;  that  is,  you  must  be  always  having 
a  revolution.  Briefly,  if  you  want  the  old 
white  post  you  must  have  a  new  white 
post.  But  this  which  is  true  even  of  in¬ 
animate  things  is  in  a  quite  special  and 
terrible  sense  true  of  all  human  things.” 

It  all  comes  back  to  this  question  of  the 
price  of  reform.  If  we  hope  to  break  up 
the  corrupting  alliances  between  business 
and  politics,  especially  between  business 
monopoly  and  political  monopoly,  we  must 
first  acknowledge  our  own  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conditions  which  make 
such  alliances  possible.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  these  abuses  afford  an 
index  no  less  to  the  moral  quality  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  than  to  that  of  the 
men  who  profit  by  them.  The  shadow  of 
one  common  shame  rests  upon  us  all,  and 
if  absolute  justice  could  apportion  the 
punishment  a  share  would  fall  to  every 
one  of  us.  For  the  chief  menace  to  the 
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commonweal  resides  not  so  much  in  the 
actual  violation  of  the  law  as  in  the  con¬ 
fused  state  of  public  opinion  which  both 
hurries  and  hampers  the  Government  and 
the  courts  in  their  efforts  to  punish  these 
violations.  Moreover,  as  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  of  Princeton  pointed  out  in 
his  baccalaureate  sermon,  certain  men  who 
have  kept  inside  the  law  have  done  as 
much  to  debauch  the  nation  as  others  who 
have  overstepped  the  technical  boundary 
between  honest  and  dishonest  greed.  Of 
these  disastrous  accumulators  of  wealth 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  Mr.  Wilson 
says : 

“The  men  who  brought  disaster  upon 
business  by  success  brought  it  because 
they  saw  only  the  immediate  task  under 
their  hands,  volunteered  no  look  around, 
paid  no  call  of  thought  or  wish  upon  their 
fellow  men,  left  statesmanship  to  politi¬ 
cians  and  public  interests  to  the  censors 
of  public  morals ;  attended  wholly  to  their 
own  business.  The  business  of  life  is  a 
bigger  thing  than  they  thought  it.” 

Wherever  the  evil  to  be  remedied  is 
found — whether  in  the  field  of  labor,  of 
capitalism,  or  of  government — reform,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  clean  of  pharisaism 
and  personal  vindictiveness.  It  must  be 
based  upon  a  wide  and  deep  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  an  understanding  of  the  more 
ideal  possibilities  of  men. 

The  situation  demands  of  the  public 
both  patience  and  perseverance.  If 
the  crimes  of  a  dishonest  trust  are  only 
the  vastl}'-  magnified  crimes  of  a  dishonest 
corner  grocery,  the  fact  is  no  excuse  for 
cynicism.  The  dishonesty  remains  to  be 
corrected  in  both  cases.  If  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  in  the  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  integrity  and  moral  principles  the 
men  who  made  and  control  some  of  the 
most  bitterly  decried  trusts  would  measure 
high  by  the  very  standards  of  the  people 
who  attack  them  there  is  still  no  reason  to 
be  bewildered  or  discouraged.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  that  our  own  standards 
would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  sharp¬ 
ening  of  outline  and  testing  of  angles.  If 
we  have  now  in  the  Senate’s  disposal  of 


the  tariff  question,  in  the  evasion  of  the 
law’s  machinery  by  guilty  corporations, 
and  in  the  sinister  presence  of  special  priv¬ 
ilege  in  our  legislative  lobbies,  the  kind  of 
treatment  we  deserve,  it  still  remains  to 
us  to  deserve  something  better. 

As  a  people  we  are  constantly  absorbed 
in  our  individual  and  private  affairs,  and 
only  spasmodically  concerned  about  the 
larger  public  problems  which  equally,  if 
less  directly,  affect  us.  Our  lack  of  vig¬ 
ilance  creates  the  opportunity  which  the 
alert  and  ever  vigilant  corporation  natur¬ 
ally  seizes.  We  cry  out  in  indignation 
when  we  discover  that  the  forces  of  special 
privilege  and  organized  wealth  have  gained 
some  fresh  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  public,  but  we  continue  to  make 
new  opportunities  for  the  same  thing  to 
be  repeated.  The  most  dangerous  point  of 
contact  between  our  interests  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  such  trusts  as  have  earned  the 
title  of  predatory,  is  to  be  found,  of  course, 
in  the  men  we  select  to  represent  us  in  our 
legislatures.  If  these  men  knew  that  their 
official  actions  would  be  intelligently  scru¬ 
tinized  and  that  they  would  be  called  to 
account  by  their  constituents  for  any  der¬ 
eliction  we  would  have  fewer  legislative 
scandals.  If  our  representatives  some¬ 
times  put  self-interest  before  the  public 
good  and  betray  us  ^nto  the  hands  of  the 
exploiter,  a  large  share  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  come  back  to  the  people  who 
chose  them.  And  if  the  corporations  gain 
an  undue  advantage  in  the  game,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  a  certain  mental  and  moral  slack¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  given 
them  their  opportunity.  Interests  unpro¬ 
tected,  like  property  unguarded,  are  invita¬ 
tions  to  steal. 

The  stray  corporations,  on  the  other 
hand,  captained  by  vigilant,  hardworking 
men,  leave  no  outpost  unguarded,  and  let 
no  opportunity  of  gaining  an  advantage 
escape  them.  In  so  far  as  they  seize  and 
hold  these  advantages  by  virtue  of 
strength  and  vigilance  the  public  has  its 
chief  lesson  to  learn  of  them.  The  power 
to  control  and  direct  labor  predicates  a 
higher  form  of  efficiency  than  the  mere 
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power  to  labor,  and  these  men  grow  in 
strength  through  the  exerpise  of  this  high¬ 
er  efficiency.  If  they  trade  constantly  up¬ 
on  the  weakness  of  the  people,  the  fact 
is  less  deplorable  than  that  the  weakness 
should  exist  to  be  traded  upon.  For  the 
weakness  of  the  people  is  unnecessary  and 
inexcusable,  being  merely  a  weakness  of 
attitude.  If  the  people  displayed  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  vigilance  and  constancy  of  pur¬ 
pose  which  is  exercised  by  the  corpora¬ 
tions  present  corporate  abuses  would  be 
impossible.  The  very  idea  of  them,  in  fact, 
would  be  as  absurd  as  the  suggestion  of  a 
small  boy  holding  up  and  robbing  an  army. 

REVIEWS 

HE  Joy  o’  Life”  is  the  first  collec¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made  of  the 
many  poems  written  by  Theodosia 
Garrison.  Few  names  are  better 
known  to  the  magazine  reader  than  Mrs. 
Garrison’s.  She  has  been  a  remarkably 
prolific  writer  and  apparently  has  always 
kept  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  receives  this  impres¬ 
sion  because  she  has  steadily  improved 
from  the  time  when  she  first  began  writ¬ 
ing.  Her  constantly  deepening  insight  in¬ 
to  life  and  emotion,  increasing  clarity  of 
expression  and  mastery  of  technique,  has 
won  from  those  who  have  followed  her 
work,  the  sincerest  admiration.  From  be¬ 
ing  a  writer  of  magazine  sentiments,  in 
verse  of  ordinary  quality,  she  has  become 
a  singer  of  the  real  songs  of  life.  One 
needs  no  better  proof  of  the  depth  of  her 
vision  and  the  vitality  with  which  she 
handles  her  subjects  than  the  fact  that  the 
book,  which  contains  something  over  one 
hundred  of  her  poems,  entirely  lacks  that 
monotony  which  so  often  marks  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  one  poet’s  work.  In  the  more  class¬ 
ic  forms  of  verse  she  has  shown  that  uni¬ 
versal  charity  without  which,  no  matter 
how  well  chosen  and  adroitly  placed,  the 
words  of  a  poet  are  but  tinkling  cymbals. 
We  quote  a  sonnet  which  seems  to  us  to 
express  very  poetically  an  experience  too 
pathetically  frequent  in  city  life: 
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“Surely  I  should  have  seen  that  flower  face, 
Say,  in  an  English  lane  when  Spring  was 
new 

And  high,  white  clouds  were  drifting  in 
the  blue. 

And  a  glad  lark  made  music  in  the  place ; 
Where  all  about  you  was  no  thing  more 
base 

Than  the  pink  hawthorn  heavy  with  its 
dew. 

And  where  my  man’s  eye  at  the  sight 
of  you 

Should  drop,  unworthy  of  such  maiden 
grace. 

Oh,  child,  it  should  be  thus,  and  yet  to¬ 
night 

Here  in  the  city’s  red  iniquities 
Strange  I  should  find  you  in  this  garish 
light 

With  this  hard  mocking  in  your  tired 

eyes 

And  curled,  red  lips  set  jesting  at  the  sight 
Of  a  man’s  wrath  at  Life’s  mad  come¬ 
dies.” 

(“The  Joy  o’  Life.”  By  Theodosia  Gar¬ 
rison.  148  pages.  Price  $1.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York.) 

The  Lady  in  the  White  Veil,”  by 
Rose  O’Neill,  proves  to  be  one  of 
those  nebulous  products  of  the  imagination 
that  impress  one  with  their  lightness  and 
evanescence  during  the  reading,  yet  linger 
long  in  the  memory — one  can  hardly  tell 
why.  Her  characters  have  that  fairylike 
unreality,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say  human  ideality,  that  transports  the 
reader  into  a  sort  of  golden  world.  Seven¬ 
ty-third  street,  no  matter  how  well  one 
may  know  it,  takes  on  an  atmosphere  of 
romance  and  prismatic  colors  play  about 
the  edges  of  the  houses.  The  plot  of  the 
story  is  admirably  managed  and,  although 
the  suspense  is  continued  really  beyond  the 
logical  point  of  its  belief,  the  interest  of 
the  reader  is  closely  held.  It  is  refreshing 
also  to  get  so  pure  and  romantic  a  love 
story,  and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers  must  look  to  his  laurels  when  Mrs. 
O’Neill  begins  to  put  into  words  what  she 
portrays  so  surpassingly  well  in  her  illus- 
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trations.  (“The  Lady  in  the  White  Veil.” 
By  Rose  O’Neill.  351  pages.  Illustrated  by 
the  author.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.) 

MISS  Louise  Brigham’s  book  is  boldly 
entitled  “Box  Furniture,”  but  those 
who,  sniffing  the  domestic  economy  fakir, 
open  it  to  ridicule  its  contents,  read  on,  to 
close  it  in  sincere  admiration  of  its  practi¬ 
cality,  its  real  knowledge  and  its  cleverness. 
This  book  is  a  detailed  demonstration  of 
how  boxes  may  be  made  into  furniture, 
written  by  a  young  woman  who  has  studied 
and  experimented  with  her  subject  and 
knows  what  she  is  talking  about.  She  has 
been  a  pupil  in  domestic  art,  domestic 
science  and  manual  training  at  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Vienna  she  studied 
under  Professor  Hoffman  of  the  Imperial 
Art  School  of  Austria,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  European  architects.  Her  box 
furniture  was  only  an  incidental  feature 
of  the  philanthropic  work  that  she  began 
in  one  of  the  worst  sections  of  Cleveland. 
Here  she  rented  an  apartment  and  took  as 
her  companions  a  woman  and  her  little 
daughter  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
“Sunshine  Cottage,”  as  it  was  called,  soon 
became  a  social  center,  and  the  making  of 
furniture  was  introduced  as  a  useful 
amusement.  The  practical  industry  was, 
however,  to  reach  its  highest  development 
in  a  mining  camp  on  the  isle  of  Spitzber- 
gen,  seven  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  The  supplies  for  the  camp 
were  brought  in  large  boxes  and  when  the 
portable  house  which  the  manager,  his 
wife,  and  Miss  Brigham  were  to  occupy, 
arrived,  she  furnished  it  completely  with 
articles  made  from  the  packing  boxes 
about  the  camp. 

The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  describ¬ 
ing  the  size  and  nature  of  the  boxes  that 
can  be  used,  what  blemishes  in  the  wood 
will  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  turn¬ 
ing  them  into  good-looking  furniture.  She 
also  gives  advice  about  the  nailing  and 
handling  of  the  boxes,  a  few  simple  rules 
of  decoration  and  a  list  of  tools  necessary 
to  the  work.  The  succeeding  chapters 


demonstrate  the  making  of  particular  arti¬ 
cles  taken  in  order  of  difficulty.  The  text 
is  furnished  with  drawings,  working  draw¬ 
ings  and  plates,  and  shows  several  interiors 
furnished  with  box  furniture.  The  book 
is  not  only  entertaining  in  its  contents,  but 
sincerely  written  in  a  clear  and  charming 
style. 

(“Box  Furniture.”  By  Louise  Brigham. 
304  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.60. 
Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New 
York.) 

HE  White  Sister”  is  the  title  of 
Marion  Crawford’s  posthumous 
novel  recently  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company.  The  story  is  laid  in  Rome  and 
the  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  Prince  Chia- 
romonte,  an  aristocratic  adherent  to  the 
clerical  party.  At  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Prince,  it  is  discovered  that,  in  his  alle¬ 
giance  to  his  religion,  he  had  refused  to 
have  a  civil  ceremony  in  addition  to  his 
marriage  by  the  Church.  Through  the 
schemes  of  his  sister-in-law,  his  only 
daughter,  whose  birth  is  thus  made  ille¬ 
gitimate,  is  dispossessed  of  her  fortune. 
She  enters  the  Convent  of  Santa  Giovanna 
and  becomes  one  of  the  nursing  nuns 
known  as  “The  White  Sisters.” 

Mr.  Crawford’s  death  has  deprived  us 
of  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  pro¬ 
lific  of  American  writers.  His  books, 
dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the  life  of 
the  Italian  aristocracy,  have  been  as  widely 
known  and  read  as  those  of  any  author  of 
his  time.  His  style  is  fluent  and  he  con¬ 
veys  a  vivid  and  accurate  picture  of  life  in 
the  circle  within  which  his  characters 
moved  and  with  which  he  was  thoroughly 
familiar. 

(“The  White  Sister.”  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  335  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

“TT  UNGARY  and  the  Hungarians,”  by 
AJ-  W.  B.  Forster  Bovill,  brings  to  our 
notice  the  stirring  history  and  picturesque 
environment  of  a  people  concerning  whom 
the  world  at  large  knows  very  little.  Mr. 
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Bovill  gives  us  a  review  of  Hungary  as  it 
has  existed  in  the  past,  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  its 
important  cities  and  the  part  that  it  has 
played  in  art,  literature,  and  music.  The 
book  is  delightfully  written,  full  of  en¬ 
tertaining  facts,  and  evidences  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  writer  and  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  people  of  whom 
he  has  long  been  a  familiar  and  welcome 
guest.  The  concluding  chapter  deals  with 
the  future  of  Hungary.  The  author  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  Hun¬ 
gary  existing  as  a  separate  kingdom,  but 
not  at  present.  The  aspiration  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  toward  full  independence,  but  the 
country  is  over-political,  and  genuine  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  is  scant.  The  people  stand 
aloof  from  even  their  own  immediate  con¬ 
cerns,  and  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in 
a  country  where  even  action  of  any  sort 
is  at  a  premium.  The  tendencies,  how¬ 
ever,  are  toward  overcoming  these  draw¬ 
backs,  and  the  splendid  qualities  at  the 
base  of  the  Hungarian  nature  cannot  but 
stand  the  nation  in  good  stead  at  any  crisis 
in  its  history. 

(“Hungary  and  the  Hungarians.”  By 
W.  B.  Forster  Bovill.  Illustrated  in  color 
bv  William  Pascoe.  352  pages.  Price 
$2.00  net.  Published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  New  York.) 

IT  takes  an  Englishwoman  to  make  her 
home  anywhere  on  earth  and  to  come 
into  the  friendliest  and  pleasantest  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  neighbors  even  while  she 
adheres  most  rigidly  to  English  customs 
in  her  own  home  life.  That  just  such 
a  woman  wrote  “Home  Life  in  Italy”  is 
evident  from  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
and  very  delightfully  she  writes  it.  Lina 
Duff  Gordon  is  officially  the  name  of  this 
pleasant  chronicler  of  everyday  events 
in  a  picturesque  land,  but  we  are  told 
that  she  is  really  Mrs.  Aubrey  Waterfield. 
At  any  rate,  she  and  her  husband  elected 
to  buy  an  old  castle  in  the  Apennines. 
This  picturesque  but  somewhat  forbid¬ 
ding  residence  was  renovated  sufficiently 
to  serve  for  modern  needs,  and  the  Eng¬ 
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lish  family  settled  down  to  real  Italian 
life  and  the  pleasant  intimacy  with  the 
friendly  people  in  the  neighborhood  vil¬ 
lage.  The  story  of  their  experiences  is 
charming  throughout,  and  incidentally 
one  gets  a  clearer  idea  of  the  life  and 
the  people  in  that  part  of  Italy  than  could 
be  gained  by  a  dozen  trips  through  the 
country.  All  the  little  gossip  of  the 
neighborhood  is  given,  with  the  stories 
of  the  village  tragedy  and  comedy,  and 
the  characters  are  sketched  so  vividly 
that  the  reader  feels  as  if  they  were  each 
and  everyone  a  cherished  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
drawings  made  by  Mr.  Waterfield  and 
photographs  made  by  Mrs.  Waterfield 
and  friends  who  at  different  times  have 
visited  her  in  her  castle.  (“Home  Life 
in  Italy.  Letters  from  the  Apennines.” 
By  Lina  Duff  Gordon.  Illustrated  by 
Aubrey  Waterfield.  390  pages.  Price, 
$1.75.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

IN  “The  Glory  of  the  Conquered,”  the 
author  has  given  us,  we  are  told,  “the 
story  of  a  great  love.”  And  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  a  woman  would  not  lay 
aside,  unasked,  a  successful  career  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  medical  research  work  of  her 
husband,  who,  (by  a  piece  of  thoroughly 
unprofessional  carelessness)  has  lost  his 
eyesight,  unless  actuated  by  a  deep  devo¬ 
tion. 

The  story  somehow  doesn’t  quite  get 
there.  The  characters  have  no  charm  in 
themselves  and  no  reality,  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  book  relieves  it  of  all  color. 
Although  we  are  not  of  those  whose  sense 
of  humor  is  their  weightiest  concern,  still, 
a  book  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pages  with  only  unrelieved  sobriety,  earn¬ 
est  purposes  and  high  ideals,  is  a  bit  too 
elevating  for  our  keenest  enjoyment. 
Neither  do  we  like  the  style  of  literature 
that  arranges  the  psychological  tools  with 
which  it  was  built,  on  the  front  stoop,  so 
to  speak;  but  we  do  like  to  feel  that  the 
people  we  read  of  are  the  fruit  of  analysis 
and  thoughtful  study  rather  than  of  ob- 
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servation,  no  matter  how  close  or  sympa¬ 
thetic. 

The  book  has,  however,  a  great  many 
good  points.  The  quality  of  the  work¬ 
manship  is  sustained  throughout ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  strongest  chapters  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  book  which,  in  a  woman’s 
work,  is  usually  the  weakest  point.  The 
writer  has  also  in  her  favor  a  simple  and 
direct  diction  and  shows  an  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  a  plot  clearly  and  logically  for  which, 
if  this  is  her  first  book,  as  we  are  led  to 
believe,  the  author  deserves  honest  con¬ 
gratulations  and  the  utmost  encourage¬ 
ment.  (“The  Glory  of  the  Conquered.” 
By  Susan  Glaspell.  376  pages.  Price 
$1.50.  Published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

TN  his  book  entitled,  “New  Ideals  of 
Healing,”  Mr.  Baker  has  given  us  an¬ 
other  of  his  concise  and  illuminating  expo¬ 
sitions  of  a  popular  movement.  He  divides 
the  book  into  two  parts ;  the  first  concerned 
with  the  religious,  the  second  with  the 
medical  progress  in  the  healing  of  physi¬ 
cal  ailments  without  drugs.  The  church 
is  beginning  to  discover  that  man  has  a 
body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  the  medical 
profession,  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well  as 
a  body  because  men  have  begun  to  feel 
a  lack  in  the  relations  of  the  church  to 
human  life  and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  own  control 
over  their  physical  well  being.  Both 
churchman  and  doctor,  if  they  wish  to 
maintain  their  influence  among  a  people 
who  have  themselves  begun  to  supply  the 
lack  they  feel,  by  building  up  for  them¬ 
selves,  healing  religions,  like  Christian 
Science,  New  Thought  and  Mental  Heal¬ 
ing,  must  study  this  tendency  and  incor¬ 
porate  the  principles  in  their  professions, 
but  with  more  scientific  and  deeper  insight 
than  the  people  at  large  have  been  able 
to  attain. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  many  instances  of  the 
success  of  the  new  methods  of  curing 
functional  nervous  diseases  in  the  church 
and  in  medicine,  drawing  largely  upon  the 
experience  of  Dr.  Worcester  of  the  Em¬ 


manuel  Church  and  Dr.  Cabot,  the  head 
of  the  Social  Service  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  (“New 
Ideals  in  Healing.”  By  Ray  Stannard 
Baker.  Illustrated  with  photographs.  105 
pages.  Price  85  cents.  Published  by  F. 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.) 

WE  receive  so  often  requests  for  the 
titles  of  books  treating  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  copper  work  that  it  is  with 
pleasure  we  find  placed  in  our  hands  for 
review,  a  clear  and  concise  little  volume 
entitled  “Copper  Work,”  by  Augustus  F. 
Rose.  The  book  opens  with  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  tools  used,  how  they  may  be 
most  cheaply  purchased,  and  how,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  they  may  be  made;  the  chapter  is 
accompanied  by  line  drawings  of  each  tool 
named.  Formulae  for  all  the  washes  and 
accessory  substances  used  are  given.  Then 
follows  a  description  of  the  simplest  piece 
of  work  to  be  done  in  copper,  with  work¬ 
ing  drawings  and  designs.  Each  chapter 
takes  up  a  new  and  more  difficult  task 
with  the  same  detailed  description  of  each 
new  step  involved,  with  plans  and  draw¬ 
ings  and  an  occasional  photograph.  Mr. 
Rose  emphasizes  each  problem  with  the 
method  and  precision  of  a  geometric  dem¬ 
onstration,  moving,  in  order  of  complexity, 
from  the  simple  step  of  making  an  escutch¬ 
eon  or  a  hinge  tail  to  the  complex  proc¬ 
esses  of  making  spoons  and  scoop  shapes. 
He  closes  the  book  with  a  chapter  on 
preparing  and  using  enamel.  The  greatest 
care  and  accuracy  are  observed  throughout 
the  book  and  we  have  seen  no  clearer  or 
more  detailed  explanation  than  is  contained 
in  this  little  account  of  copper  work  by  Mr. 
Rose.  (“Copper  Work.”  By  Augustus  F. 
Rose.  Second  edition.  123  pages;  with 
plans  and  drawings.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Davis  Press,  Worcester, 
Mass.) 

Mr.  John  Reed  Scott  has  given  us  a 
sequel  to  “The  Colonel  of  the  Red 
Huzzars.”  The  same  characters  appear  in 
“The  Princess  Dehra,”  the  title  of  the  new 
book,  and  do  not  lose  their  charm  on 
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further  acquaintance.  The  story  is  the  pic¬ 
turesque  tale  of  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Valeria,  a  purely  romantic 
kingdom,  with  a  most  cosmopolitan  collec¬ 
tion  of  inhabitants.  The  plot  consists  of 
the  adventures  of  Amand  Dalherg,  an 
American,  the  direct  heir  to  the  throne  in 
the  line  of  the  eldest  son,  who  had  been 
disinherited  and  had  fled  to  America  to 
serve  under  General  Washington.  The 
Duke  of  Lotzen,  the  son  of  a  younger 
branch,  is  his  crafty  and  villainous  oppon¬ 
ent.  The  Princess  Dehra  is  the  dea  ex 
machina  and  the  willing  reward  of  the 
successful  American. 

The  story  is  full  of  action,  the  dialogue 
amusing,  the  men  all  brave,  the  women  all 
fair.  The  book  overflows  with  youth  and 
love  and  chivalry  and  is  a  pleasant  com¬ 
panion  for  a  summer’s  afternoon.  (“The 
Princess  Dehra.”  By  John  Reed  Scott. 
Illustrated.  360  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.) 

IN  “The  Three  Brothers,”  Mr.  Phill- 
potts  has  given  us  another  story  of 
Dartmoor.  We  never  tire  of  this  back¬ 
ground,  which,  each  time,  he  paints  more 
instinct  with  life  and  color,  more  redolent 
of  the  good  brown  earth.  The  story  is  a 
study  of  the  contrasting  types  of  the  three 
Baskerville  brothers.  Vivian  is  a  strong, 
upright,  ox-like  man  whose  weakness  is 
in  his  belief  in  his  own  righteousness. 
Nathan,  the  genial  and  respected  great 
man  of  the  village,  comes  to  his  fall  by 
loving  too  much  and  listening  too  long  to 
the  applause  of  the  populace.  Humphrey , 
the  gruff  but  pitying  skeptic  of  mankind, 
anrl  of  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  book 
emerges  from  the  fog  of  misunderstanding 
and  unpopularity  to  become  the  just  arbiter 
and  helpful  elder  brother  of  the  village. 
The  story  deals  with  the  period  relating 
to  the  last  few  years  of  the  careers  of  these 
three  men  and  the  first  few  years  of  their 
children’s  maturity.  The  children  are  also 
carefully  worked  out  as  offshoots  of  the 
three  dominating  characters  and  contribute 
the  heart  interest  and  the  element  of  hope 
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necessary  to  the  book.  (“The  Three 
Brothers.”  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  480 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

IN  reading  Mr.  Dobson’s  book  of  essays 
and  poems,  “De  Libris,”  one  cannot 
but  question  the  wisdom  of  the  editor  who 
allowed  the  book  to  be  printed  in  para¬ 
graphs  of  such  eternal  length.  The  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  type  in  which  it  is  printed, 
are  of  the  usual  size;  several  paragraphs 
extend  over  five  pages  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  unbroken  for  two  or  three  pages. 
With  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  italics  and  quo¬ 
tation  marks,  each  page  is  a  separate  wil¬ 
derness  through  which  the  eye  travels  with 
difficulty. 

The  essays  themselves  are,  aside  from 
the  positive  pain  occasioned  the  reader  in 
his  perusal  of  them,  interesting  and  origi¬ 
nal  in  material.  Two  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive,  on,  modern  illustrators,  are  interest¬ 
ing  appreciations  of  the  work  of  Miss 
Kate  Greenaway  and  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson. 
The  poems  inserted  between  the  essays  are 
parodies  and  “occasional  verse”  and  are 
enjoyable  if  one  enjoys  Dobson’s  verse. 
(“De  Libris.”  By  Austin  Dobson.  Illus¬ 
trated.  232  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

MISS  Kingsley’s  book“Roses  and  Rose 
Growing”  is  most  interesting  in  con¬ 
tent  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  col¬ 
ored  plates  of  many  varieties  of  roses.  The 
book  opens  with  two  chapters  on  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  rosebeds,  and  the  pruning 
and  propagating  of  the  plants.  It  ends 
with  a  chapter  on  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  rose  grower  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  may  be  met.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
book  Miss  Kingsley  gives  a  brief  histori¬ 
cal  sketch  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  families  of  roses  and  the  peculiar 
care  they  require.  A  most  interesting  final 
chapter  is  added  by  the  Rev.  F.  Page- 
Roberts,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rose  Society  on  “How  to  Grow 
Roses  for  Exhibition.”  The  book  will  be 
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of  great  use  to  the  amateur  or  professional 
rose  grower.  (“Roses  and  Rose  Grow¬ 
ing.”  By  Rose  Kingsley.  163  pages.  Il¬ 
lustrated  with  colored  plates.  Price  $2.00. 
Published  by  Whitaker  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

SIGN  writers  and  draughtsmen  whose 
work  includes  much  lettering  should 
be  very  grateful  for  an  excellent  text 
book  on  the  subject,  called  “The  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Lettering,”  by  Andrew  W.  Lyons, 
a  Scotch  designer  and  craftsman.  The 
book  gives  practical  demonstration  of 
various  forms  of  letters  and  numerals, 
showing  their  construction,  spacing, 
brush  work  and  the  like,  all  systematically 
arranged  for  the  use  of  art  students, 
architects,  decorators,  sign  writers  and 
all  classes  of  craftsmen.  It  is  amply  illus¬ 
trated  with  nearly  one  hundred  color 
plates  and  numerous  drawings  and 
sketches  showing  every  detail  of  the 
work,  and  the  text  contains  all  the  tech¬ 
nical  instruction  necessary  to  a  knowledge 
of  lettering.  (“The  Grammar  of  Letter¬ 
ing.  A  Handbook  on  Alphabets.”  By 
Andrew  W.  Lyons.  Illustrated.  109 
pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Imported  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) 

VOLUME  Six  of  the  American  Art 
Annual,  edited  by  Florence  N.  Levy, 
is  now  on  sale.  The  book  opens  with  an 
editorial  note  giving  an  encouraging  re¬ 
sume  as  to  the  deepening  of  artistic  ap¬ 
preciation  in  our  country.  This  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  extracts  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
James  P.  Haney,  Art  Director  of  the  New 
York  Public  Schools,  on  the  growth  and 
value  of  artistic  training  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  quotations  from  the  report  of 
Halsey  C.  Ives,  LL.D.,  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  on  artistic  education 
as  a  factor  in  industrial  development.  The 
book  contains  the  latest  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  matters  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  art ;  lists  of  auction  sales 
and  pictures  that  have  changed  hands ;  ad¬ 
dresses  of  artists,  studio  buildings,  art  deal¬ 
ers,  art  clubs  and  reports  of  schools,  clubs 


and  societies  connected  with  art.  It  is 
illustrated  with  some  beautiful  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  pictures  of  various  well-known 
artists  and  is  an  extremely  valuable  book 
of  reference.  (“American  Art  Annual,” 
Vol.  VI.  Illustrated.  480  pages.  Price, 
$5.50.  Published  by  American  Art  An¬ 
nual,  New  York.) 

IN  the  preface  to  “A  Poor  Man’s 
House,”  the  author,  Stephen  Rey¬ 
nolds,  says  that  the  material  was  original¬ 
ly  collected  for  a  novel,  but  the  interest 
and  natural  romance  in  the  facts  them¬ 
selves  were  greater  than  anything  he  felt 
that  he  could  produce  by  accommodating 
the  characters  to  a  plot.  Mr.  Reynolds’s 
appreciation  of  his  subject  makes  us  hope 
that  we  may  some  day  read  a  novel  of  his 
invention.  The  book  in  review  has,  as  the 
author  says,  sufficient  interest  as  the  un¬ 
embellished  record  of  his  life  in  the  house 
of  a  fisherman  on  the  Devon  coast.  It  is 
a  book  that  will  afford  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  one  who  reads  with  a  reflective 
mind  and  finds  as  much  joy  in  what  the 
author  has  left  unsaid  as  what  he  has  em¬ 
bodied  in  words. 

(“A  Poor  Man’s  House.”  By  Stephen 
Reynolds.  320  pages.  Price  $1.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Lane  Company,  New 
York.) 

HE  Plate  Collector’s  Guide,”  by 
A  Percy  Macquoid,  is  an  arrangement 
from  the  more  lengthy  volume  of  Cripps’ 
“Old  English  Plate.”  Of  the  many  books 
that  have  since  been  written  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  none  has  been  more  complete  or 
thorough  than  this  old  work  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1878.  The  book  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  old  marks,  their  origin  and 
the  times  when  they  were  used ;  it  also  con¬ 
tains  a  chronological  list  of  the  articles  of 
plate  which  have  served  as  authority  for 
the  construction  of  date-letters.  The  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated  with  sixty-seven 
cuts  of  pieces  made  by  famous  silver¬ 
smiths. 

(“The  Plate  Collector’s  Guide.”  By 
Percy  Macquoid.  200  pages.  Price  $2.25 
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net.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.) 


“  A  Happy  Half-Century,”  by  Agnes 
Repplier:  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  more  amusing  and  interesting  essays 
than  this  volume  contains.  Miss  Repplier 
challenges  the  sympathy  of  everyone  with 
her  opening  sentence :  “There  are  few  of 
us  who  do  not  occasionally  wish  we  had 
been  born  in  other  days,  in  days  for  which 
we  have  some  secret  affinity  and  which 
shine  for  us  with  a  mellow  light  in  the  de¬ 
ceitful  pages  of  history.”  Miss  Repplier 
then  confesses  her  own  partiality  for  the 
fifty  years  containing  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  because  she  says  that  it 
was  a  time  when  no  one  needed  to  despair 
of  gaining  a  literary  reputation.  The  pages 
following  give  an  account  of  the  foolish 
flattery  and  adulation  accorded  the  very 
mediocre  writers  of  that  period,  many  of 
whose  names  have  passed  into  oblivion, 
save  for  the  letters  that  mention  them  and 
their  work  in  terms  of  fulsome  praise. 
Whether  Miss  Repplier  so  intended  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  the  book  is  a  delightful 
index  and  parody  on  the  mushroom  littera¬ 
teurs  and  gushing  press  notices  of  our  own 
time.  However,  if  we  seem  to  differ  with 
this  author  in  implying  that  literary  repu¬ 
tations  are  fairly  cheap  today,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  this  fact  that  makes  us  account 
Miss  Repplier  a  leading  American  essayist. 
(“A  Happy  Half-Century.”  By  Agnes 
Repplier.  249  pages.  Price  $1.10  net. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York.) 


“  A  Handbook  of  Modem  French 
Painting,”  by  D.  Cady  Eaton,  is  a 
complete  and  valuable  little  guide  through 
the  wilderness  of  public  galleries,  to  the 
representative  works  of  the  famous  French 
painters,  from  the  time  of  Watteau  through 
the  present.  Professor  Eaton  holds  the 
chair  of  art  history  and  criticism  at  Yale 
University  and  his  book  is  thoroughly 
scholarly  and  entertaining.  The  author 
does  not  limit  himself  to  the  pictures  found 
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in  the  French  galleries,  but  groups  under 
each  man  all  the  famous  works  of  his 
brush  wherever  they  may  be.  A  simple 
biographical  sketch  of  each  artist  is  also 
included  in  the  book,  and  a  list  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  museums  with  the  pictures  most 
worthy  of  study  to  be  found  in  their  gal¬ 
leries.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  reproductions  from  the  works 
of  the  more  famous  painters. 

(“A  Handbook  of  Modern  French 
Painting.”  By  D.  Cady  Eaton.  367  pages. 
Price  $2.00  net.  Published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  New  York.) 

Essentials  of  Woodworking,”  by 
Ira  Samuel  Griffith,  A.  B.,  takes  up 
the  study  of  woodworking  in  a  thorough 
and  yet  simple  fashion.  It  contains,  be¬ 
sides  directions  for  treating  wood  and  for 
making  simple  articles,  a  chapter  on  tools 
and  the  method  of  their  use,  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  on  the  growth  of  the  woods 
most  used  in  construction  and  cabinetmak¬ 
ing.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  working 
drawings,  pictures  of  tools  and  sketches 
illustrating  the  positions  of  the  hands  when 
using  them.  It  is  a  very  valuable  book  for 
school  use. 

(“Essentials  of  Woodworking.”  By  Ira 
Samuel  Griffith.  182  pages.  Price  $1.25. 
Published  by  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
Peoria,  Illinois.) 

«rr^HE  Call  of  the  City,”  by  Charles 
-i-  Mulford  Robinson,  is  a  collection  of 
short  essays  on  the  different  phases  of  city 
life,  interspersed  with  extracts  from  poems 
of  different  well-known  authors  relating  to 
the  charm  of  the  city.  The  little  book  is 
very  attractively  got  up,  and  the  essays, 
none  of  which  take  over  five  minutes  to 
read,  are  direct  and  have  a  pleasant  and 
soothing  atmosphere.  It  is  illustrated  with 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Colin  Campbell  Cooper’s  real¬ 
istic  pictures  of  lower  New  York. 
(“The  Call  of  the  City.”  By  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson.  103  pages.  Price  $1.25 
net.  Published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 
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GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
VOLUME  XVI  SEPTEMBER.,  1909  NUMBER  6 

THE  EVILS  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS: 
ARCHAIC  METHODS  OF  EDUCATION  CON¬ 
DEMNED  AND  PRACTICAL  REMEDIES  SUG¬ 
GESTED:  BY  PARKER  H.  SERCOMBE 

ODERN  civilization  is  confronted  with  the  alternative 
of  saving  the  child  or  preserving  the  traditional  ideals 
of  education  still  insisted  upon  by  professional  educa¬ 
tors.  While  it  is  freely  admitted  on  every  hand  that 
all  reforms  focus  in  education,  that  future  diminution 
in  crime,  ^raft,  debauchery,  divorce,  cost  of  courts 
and  of  police,  must  depend  upon  implanting  whole¬ 
some  habits  and  tendencies  in  the  child  while  of  impressionable  age, 
that  vital  period  of  life  is  still  sacrificed  to  the  fetish  of  class-room 
decorum,  theory  culture,  exanainations,  etc. 

The  thought  of  the  professional  educator  is  not  based  upon  cause 
and  effect,  upon  the  development  of  eflSciency  in  the  line  of  life  the 
pupil  will  follow,  but,  as  all  “examinations”  elearly  indicate,  the  aim 
IS  to  perpetuate  the  old  “institution  of  learning”  in  its  own  image 
and  preserve  its  traditional  ideals  intact. 

Only  a  few  even  of  our  practical  psychologists  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  invariable  presence  of  theory  'perversion  in  all  those  mentalities 
whose  training  from  eight  to  sixteen  has  been  unrelated  to  practice 
and  object  lessons — a  training  that  results  in  the  loss  of  the  faculty 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  acquired — 
the  training  that  is  responsible  for  all  irrational,  impractical,  dreamy, 
mystical  and  confused  thinking  that  is  representative  of  the  inefficient, 
superstitious  and  criminal  portion  of  our  population. 

The  so-called  reforms  that  are  occupying  the  minds  of  so  many 
well-intentioned  and  philanthropic  persons  are  merely  the  doctoring 
of  symptoms — merely  pulling  up  weeds  implanted  by  our  own  wrong 
procedure;  the  only  cure  being  education,  but  essentially  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  places  character  culture  first,  commercial  qualifications 
second  and  book  culture  third,  with  the  greatest  stress  where  the  need 
is  greatest,  less  where  it  is  less  and  least  where  it  is  least. 

With  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  caliber  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  (appointed  through  politics  without  regard  to  prepara- 
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tion  or  jfitness)  and  with  a  faint  hope  that  perhaps  one  or  two  out  of 
the  twenty-one  members  might  be  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  art 
of  educating  to  profit  by  my  suggestion  or  at  least  show  some  interest 
in  the  matter  presented,  I  recently  addressed  them  the  following  com¬ 
munication,  sending  individual  copies  to  each  member: 


July  7,  1909. 

To  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  Gentlemen - 

With  no  other  desire  than  to  assist  in  a  general  way  in  bringing  “education” 
to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  Board  for 
fifteen  minutes  at  an  early  meeting,  and  will  confine  myself  to  the  two  followmg 
subjects : 

First— the  lack  of  adjustment  of  the  school  system  and  curriculum  to  the 
changing  exigencies  of  city  life,  with  special  reference  to  children  who  are  brought 
up  in  apartment  houses  and  flats,  with  no  chores,  no  means  being  supplied  in  the 
schools  to  develop  industry,  initiative  and  a  willingness  to  do — faculties  that  cannot 
be  developed  from  books  or  in  class  rooms. 

Second— the  grave  danger  and  disorganizing  effects  which  must  result  from 
teaching  theory  in  class  rooms,  separated  from  or  made  precedent  to,  practice  and 
object  lessons.  The  effect  produced  under  the  present  system  is  to  start  the  pupil 
out  with  a  wrong  viewpoint  toward  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Minds  so  trained  are 
incapable  of  bringing  the  knowledge  they  obtain  into  use  either  for  purposes  of 
thought  or  action.  Such  minds  are  marked  for  confusion  of  thought  and  under 
the  suggestion  or  influence  of  wrong  conditions  easily  drift  into  criminality, 
mysticism,  graft  or  other  forms  of  perversion.  It  is  only  through  the  inductive 
method  whereby  the  child  is  enabled  to  develop  theory  out  of  practice  and  object 
lessons,  the  same  as  Lincoln,  McCormick,  Grant  and  Armour  did  in  their  child¬ 
hood,  that  theory  perversion  can  be  avoided  and  the  leisure  class  regime  of  life  be 
prevented  from  fastening  itself  upon  the  victim  as  a  persistent,  all-pervading 
microbe. 

The  allotment  of  fifteen  minutes  of  the  valuable  time  of  your  Board  will 
enable  me  to  make  a  demonstration  of  these  two  points  so  self-evident  and  con¬ 
vincing  that  if  incorporated  in  your  future  deliberations  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
reconstruction  of  what  is  now  called  “education.” 

Yours  respectfully, 
Parker  H.  Sercombe. 

COULD  a  more  fundamental  appeal  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
civilization  possibly  be  made  to  an  educational  body  ?  Yet  not 
the  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  a  single  member,  at 
least,  not  an  echo  came  to  my  ears.  Is  this  not  significant  of  the  lack 
of  vision  of  those  who  from  childhood  have  been  so  drilled  and  hedged 
about  with  the  prevailing  regime  of  the  schools  as  to  blind  them  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  importance  of  the  vital  facts  presented  ?  But  is  not  this 
the  history  of  every  advanced  idea  that  has  ever  been  presented  to 
unprepared  minds  ?  No  matter  how  vital  or  self-evident  a  new  truth 
may  be,  it  is  not  grasped  by  the  average  sage  in  power  until  it  becomes 
the  fashion  to  accept  it  or  until  its  announcement  comes  from  one 
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of  acknowledged  authority — and  why?  Because  the  membership 
of  legislative  bodies  and  school  boards  is  made  up  of  those  with 
theory-perverted  minds,  a  result  of  wrong  training  in  childhood. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  fall  back  on  the  old  adage,  all  new  ideas 
advance  slowly,  etc.  The  reason  why  ideas  advance  slowly  is  because 
for  centuries  our  method  of  education  has  been  along  the  line  of  theory 

Eerversion — people  do  not  have  harmonized  minds  and  bodies,  and 
ence  lack  the  initiative  to  put  thought  into  action  for  its  own  sake, 
but  permit  the  fashion  of  thinking  (public  opinion)  to  gradually 
drive  them  into  new  mental  positions.  Theory  perversion  impels 
sluggish  minds  and  bodies  into  unwillingness  to  either  think  or  do 
beyond  what  is  actually  forced  upon  them,  hence  the  criminal  as 
well  as  the  dogmatist. 

Before  proceeding  further  to  trace  out  the  evils  lurking  in  our 
present  educational  system,  let  us  briefly  review  its  growth  as  an 
mstitution  and  thereby  discover  the  underlying  reasons  why  an 
institution  of  such  vast  importance  should  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ages  in  a  form  so  lacking  in  efficiency,  and  so  entirely  separated 
from  the  methods  that  mi^t  insure  good  character,  strong  bodies 
and  high  social  and  civic  efficiency  in  place  of  the  utterly  artificial, 
unbalanced  and  perverted  mental  viewpoint  toward  life  that  the 
schools  continue  to  impart. 

Independent  of  whether  institutions  are  good  or  evil  (there  are 
none  that  are  wholly  good  or  wholly  evil,  not  even  the  church,  materia 
medica,  marriage,  slavery)  in  their  struggle  for  existence  they  in¬ 
variably  show  the  same  determination  as  man,  animals  and  all  other 
life  forms,  to  perpetuate  themselves  in  their  own  image.  Once  an 
“institution”  is  established,  whether  creed,  cult  or  educational 
system,  the  individuals  having  its  destiny  in  charge  invariably  struggle, 
plan,  and  often  plot  to  the  death,  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  those  who 
take  charge  during  each  generation  shall  cling  to  the  original  ideals, 
motives  and  methods. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  principle,  I  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  communication  to  our  Chicago  School  Board  on  the  eve 
of  their  election  of  a  superintendent;  not  that  it  was  expected 
to  influence  them,  but  as  a  matter  of  record  for  future  purposes,  to 
know  that  they  were  not  lacking  in  information  on  the  subject,  even 
though  it  should  not  be  made  use  of: 

July  14,  1909. 

To  the  Qiicago  Board  of  Education,  Gentlemen : — 

The  public-school  system  having  continued  to  follow  tradition  instead  of 
adapting  itself  to  the  changing  exigencies  of  city  life,  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
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a  condition  which  on  analysis  proves  that  the  prevailing  curriculum  is  artificial, 
lacks  utility,  fails  to  develop  efficiency  in  the  pupil ;  in  fact,  impiknts  tendencies  of 
mind  which  lead  toward  confusion  of  thought  and  criminality. 

No  greater  error  could  be  made  at  this  time  than  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
of  schools  from  the  ranks  of  professional  educators,  for  all  such  have  been  so 
drilled  and  hedged  around  from  their  earliest  childhood  training  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  educational  ideals  as  to  inhibit  their  vision  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour— they  are  unable  to  see  the  present  discrepancies  or  devise  plans  for  over¬ 
coming  them. 

My  communication  to  your  Board  is  purely  with  the  object  of  laying  this 
most  important  fact  before  each  member,  and  the  more  it  is  thought  upon  the 
stronger  will  be  the  realization  that  what  Chicago  now  needs  is  an  open-minded 
superintendent,  unhampered  by  the  prevailing  ideals  which  invariably  hold  the 
mentalities  of  professional  educators  in  a  vise-like  grasp  and  permit  them  to  do  no 
more  than  to  merely  help  perpetuate  in  its  own  image  the  ancient  educational 
regime  we  are  now  using. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Parker  H.  Sercombe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  the  educational  regime 
now  being  operated  in  America  has  conformed  to  tradition  rather 
than  been  subjected  to  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect;  though  it  is 
by  the  latter  plan  (profiting  by  experience)  that  every  material  im¬ 
provement  in  the  world  has  been  obtained. 

Unhappily,  moral  culture  and  education  have  respectively  been 
institutionalized  in  church  and  school.  Entirely  independent  of 
the  practical  trend  in  human  thought  in  every  other  field,  these 
two  institutions  have  persisted  in  following  the  ideals  and  regimes 
of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years  ago,  long  before  modem 
knowledge  and  devices  were  dreamed  of,  before  the  day  of  rail¬ 
way,  telegraph  and  telescope,  when  the  average  man’s  daily  and 
often  yearly  range  of  observation  did  not  extend  beyond  a  fifteen-mile 
radius. 

CONFINING  ourselves  to  the  institution  of  education,  we  find 
that  like  dress,  it  originated  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
Even  after  the  classics  were  translated  into  all  the  Continental 
languages,  those  fortunate  mortals  selected  for  education  continued 
to  be  taught  Greek,  Latin  and  ancient  lore;  for  in  the  early  days  of 
book  learning  only  those  who  were  expected  to  become  members  of 
the  leisure  class  received  an  education.  The  one  dominant  fact 
stands  out  that  the  original  scheme  of  education  implied  nothing 
more  than  a  culture  given  to  a  small  ruling  class,  made  up  of  the 
official,  military  and  ecclesiastical  satellites  of  the  ruler,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  the  very  large  and  always  uneducated  class, 
whose  function  was  to  remain  in  ignorance  and  to  obey. 
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It  is  in  a  degree  anticipating  what  will  be  stated  farther  on,  to  say 
that  down  to  this  very  hour  in  every  avenue  of  human  thought  and 
activity,  but  especially  manifest  in  the  field  of  education,  this  same 
association  of  wealth,  church  and  state  with  their  leisure-class  ideals 
of  education  are  still  fanatically  struggling  to  maintain  control 
through  the  old  traditional  regimes,  and  the  colossal  joke  on  this 
country  of  ours  is  that  we  are  now  preparing  our  entire  population 
to  become  members  of  the  leisure  class  by  imparting  only  a  leisure- 
class  scheme  of  education. 

Breaking  away  from  the  condition  of  tyrannical  control  that  has 
held  Russia,  Italy  and  Spain  to  an  average  of  ninety  per  cent,  illiter¬ 
acy  among  their  plodding,  toiling,  subservient  masses,  we  here  in 
America,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  England  and  Germany,  have  sud¬ 
denly  become  a  reading  and  writing  race,  a  scheme  never  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  original  regime,  as  is  clearly  shown  where  despotism 
still  reigns. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  education  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  priesthood,  and  as  a  sign  that  they  themselves  were  immune 
from  work,  they  initiated  the  custom  of  wearing  white  collars  and 
cuffs,  and  as  all  of  their  pupils  were  educated  to  become  members 
of  the  priesthood  or  the  ruling  class,  in  order  to  be  known  by  the  same 
sign,  they  adopted  white  collars  and  cuffs  also.  The  learned  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  Renaissance  took  up  the  problem  of  education  where  the 
priests  left  off,  enlarged,  differentiated,  specialized,  but  in  no  instance 
have  the  ideals  of  democracy  forged  sufficiently  to  the  front  to  check 
the  impulse  that  has  stimulated  the  educational  idea  in  every  land 
and  in  every  clime — the  idea  of  gaining  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
would  enable  the  possessor  to  live  without  work,  the  kind  of  accom¬ 
plishments  that  prepares  for  membership  in  a  ruling  class,  and  thus  to 
live  upon  the  labor  of  others. 

IN  THE  early  history  of  America,  before  the  modern  flat  building 
was  invented,  when  boys  and  girls  were  expected  to  do  their  part 
of  the  chores  and  general  work,  both  before  and  after  school, 
the  studying  of  common  branches  in  small  schools  with  large  play¬ 
grounds  did  not  have  any  such  utterly  annihilating  effect  on  human 
character  as  our  latter-day  variation  of  immense  school  buildings 
with  small  playgrounds;  the  pupils  who  attend  these  institutions 
living  in  congested  cities  with  no  chores,  no  garden  work,  no  duties 
to  perform,  and  the  school  providing  no  substitutes  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions. 

Education  is  still  involved  with  the  elements  of  mystery  and 
reverence.  Even  as  the  alchemists  and  astrologers  of  yore,  our 
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priests,  druggists,  physicians  and  lawyers  employ  Latin  and  Greek 
terms  in  order  to  astound  and  overshadow  the  common  people  by 
the  depth  and  vastness  of  their  learning — so  the  building  of  palaces 
and  the  employment  of  gaudy  trappings  have  served  to  inspire  awe 
in  the  masses  by  means  of  glitter,  pomp  and  grandeur. 

Our  present  scheme  of  education  is  merely  a  plan  to  prepare 
children  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  others  without  any  attempt  to  im¬ 
plant  habits  that  would  insure  health,  efficiency  and  long  life;  whereas 
a  rational  regime,  through  object  lessons  in  shop  and  garden  to  im¬ 
plant  the  elements  of  industry,  calculation  and  initiative  in  the  pupil’s 
character,  would  eliminate  four-fifths  of  the  present  crime,  graft, 
debauchery,  divorce  and  costs  of  courts  and  police,  which  are  all 
undergoing  an  alarming  percentage  of  increase. 

Independent  of  creeds  and  codes,  the  infant  absorbs  the  morality 
of  its  environment  and  associations  in  the  same  way  that  it  absorbs 
the  language  or  dialect  of  the  family  in  which  it  is  reared,  and  this 
is  the  true  process  of  all  education. 

External  control,  through  the  medium  of  commandments,  force, 
punishment,  banishment,  has  proven  a  failure  for  thousands  of  years. 
Compulsion  has  invariably  succeeded  in  merely  creating  a  demand 
for  more  compulsion;  hence  the  only  way  to  effectively  eliminate 
friction  in  human  society  and  establish  an  enduring  equilibrium 
is  through  development  from  within,  through  a  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  mold  internal  character  to  a  voluntary  acquiescence 
to  the  rational  needs  of  society. 

There  are  in  Chicago  alone  thousands  of  parents  who  declare 
that  their  children  are  being  taught  nothing  of  value;  that 
through  their  impressionable  years,  from  eight  to  sixteen, 
they  are  being  kept  five  hours  a  day  in  close  stuffy  class  rooms;  that 
no  means  are  supplied  for  developing  the  qualities  of  initiative  and 
industry  during  this  period ;  that  theory  and  book  culture  are  taught 
to  the  exclusion  of  practice  and  object  lessons,  thus  developing  theory- 
perverted  minds  and  unbalancing  the  reasoning  powers  forever  after; 
that  leisure-class  ideas  are  taught  exclusively,  even  to  children  of 
foreign  peasants,  thus  adding  them  to  our  already  large  army  of  incom¬ 
petents.  These  thinking  parents  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  system  which  implants  the  idea  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  the  desire  to  live  upon  the  labor 
of  others,  is  the  worst  form  of  race  suicide. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  intelligent  parents  of  the  middle 
class  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  something  fundamentally  wrong 
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with  our  school  system;  they  know  that  their  children  are  not  being 
made  eflficient;  they  know,  too,  that  they  themselves  are  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  professional  educators  and  that  their  children  under 
present  school  treatment  grow  lazy,  anaemic,  near-sighted,  and 
naturally  drift  toward  cigarettes,  rowdyism  and  criminality.  Busi¬ 
ness  men  are  well  aware  that  the  graduates  from  our  public  schools 
who  work  in  offices  and  stores  are  lacking  in  alertness  and  often 
hopelessly  inefficient.  But  most  of  our  business  men  are  too  much 
engrossed  to  insist  that  our  Mediaeval  methods  of  education  should 
be  displaced  by  a  rational  system  which  aims  Pat  efficiency  and 
results  in  the  life  work  for  which  every  boy  and  girl  should  undergo 
preparation. 

It  requires  no  great  depth  of  intellect  or  scholastic  training  to 
indicate  the  reason  why  even  in  this  age  of  wonderful  achievements 
in  science,  mechanics  and  the  arts,  we  still  retain  the  artificial  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  initiated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Briefly,  education,  like 
dress,  originated  as  an  ornament  and  not  for  use.  In  America  the 
public  school  has  become  sanctified  as  an  institution,  and  instead  of 
basing  our  methods  upon  experience  and  results,  we  have  blindly 
followed  tradition  until  we  find  in  operation  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  a  school  system  that  is  especially  adapted  to  the  over¬ 
throwing  of  intelligence,  the  blighting  of  initiative,  the  crushing  out 
of  all  tendencies  to  industry,  to  undermining  the  natural  growth  of 
such  habits  as  would  insure  health  and  long  life. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  can  be  inferred  by  pointing  out  three 
important  elements  which  traditional  education  entirely  overlooks: 

First,  that  such  a  false  motive  for  obtaining  education  as  at  present 
exists  in  the  public  schools,  continuing  as  it  does  through  the  impres¬ 
sionable  years  of  life,  cannot  but  result  in  a  corresponding  perversity 
of  motive  in  maturity.  Thus  if  our  present  scheme  is,  as  it  seems, 
to  prepare  children  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  other  people,  this  will 
remain  their  chief  stimulus  to  action  in  later  life. 

Second,  that  there  is  and  must  be  a  reason  for  the  doing  of  every 
task.  When  this  fact  has  been  made  clear  by  frequent  proof  not  only 
would  a  much  needed  link  between  thought  and  action  be  established, 
but  reasons  will  become  not  mere  theories,  finding  sufficient  expres¬ 
sion  by  their  verbal  statement,  but  will  be  definite  stimuli  to  action. 
The  reasons  and  theories  should  be  made  subsequent  and  subordinate 
to  object  lessons  and  practice;  in  fact,  all  theory  culture  should  be 
worked  out  by  practice  in  garden  and  shop,  for  this  is  the  only  man¬ 
ner  by  which  a  mind  can  be  drilled  to  nave  the  right  perspective, 
the  right  viewpoint  toward  the  facts  of  life.  All  (mildren  trained 
exclusively  in  class  rooms  are  likely  to  have  theory-perverted 
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minds,  incapable  of  making  use  of  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

Third,  even  as  morality  cannot  be  taught  as  a  class  study,  but  is 
bound  to  be  an  incidental  absorption  from  environment  and  associa¬ 
tion,  so  all  education,  including  the  “three  R’s,”  should  be  the  out¬ 
growth  of  practice  and  object  lessons,  in  the  same  way  that  an  infant 
learns  to  speak  the  language  of  the  family  without  order,  decorum 
or  examinations.  Let  a  child  work  until  he  craves  the  help  of  books, 
instead  of  studying  until  he  forgets  the  need  of  work. 

SUCH  an  education  can  best  be  accompHshed  in  buildings  de¬ 
signed  for  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  A  one-  or  two-story  building 
should  be  in  the  center  of  a  fair-sized  garden  or  small  farm, 
the  main  structure  to  be  suitably  divided  into  shops  for  wood-working, 
metal-working,  weaving  and  sewing,  printing  and  binding,  art  work, 
painting  and  finishing,  cooking,  etc. 

At  the  front  entrance  should  be  the  oflBce  of  the  school  and  a 
general  showroom  wherein  the  products  of  the  shops,  garden  or  farm 
could  be  properly  displayed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  and  customers, 
and  part  of  the  education  of  each  pupil  should  be  how  to  approach 
customers,  how  to  interest  them,  how  to  explain  the  quality  of  the 
products,  the  system  employed,  the  workmanship,  etc.,  and  every¬ 
thing  produced  should  as  far  as  possible  be  salable  and  have  a  useful, 
practical  or  artistic  purpose.  The  cultivation  of  flowers,  bees,  vege¬ 
tables,  berries  and  fruits  should  be  recognized  as  a  regular  part  of 
education. 

The  class  room  (no  examinations)  should  be  a  separate  building 
connected  by  a  passageway,  and  for  class  purposes  there  should  be 
a  relief  globe  and  other  apparatus  designed  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  world  we  live  upon,  its  formation,  its  power  of  production,  etc., 
and  with  this  knowledge  as  a  nucleus  the  problems  of  transportation, 
distribution,  together  with  the  economic,  social,  intellectual  and 
political  growth  of  the  various  races  of  the  world,  should  become 
matters  of  constant  repetition  and  thorough  understanding.  Pupils 
should  not  spend  more  than  one  hour  a  day  in  class  room,  the  balance 
of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  objective  work  in  the  shops  or  garden ; 
everything  done  to  be  for  a  useful  purpose,  either  in  the  filling  of 
orders  and  contracts  taken  in  the  neighborhood,  the  making  of  tables, 
chairs,  desks,  bookcases,  or  in  making  such  repairs  as  the  facilities 
of  the  shops  permit. 

Of  course,  such  schools  would  require  from  three  to  five  teachers 
each  to  supervise  the  various  departments;  they  should  be  sj>ecially 
instructed  in  that  most  important  feature  of  all  in  teaching,  viz., 
to  assume  constantly  the  right  attitude  toward  the  pupil,  and  every 
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school  should  be  brought  as  near  a  self-supporting  basis  as 
possible. 

Although  the  extra  expense  for  supplying  materials,  parapher- 
naha  and  instruction  for  such  schools  would  be  larger  than  the  present 
system  of  education,  the  general  cost  might  be  much  reduced  through 
the  sale  of  products;  besides,  as  the  present  expenditure  in  America 
for  hquors,  tobacco  and  prostitution  is  ten  times  greater  than  what 
is  spent  on  the  entire  cost  of  education,  but  a  small  degree  of  abstemi¬ 
ousness  would  be  needed  to  divert  a  few  millions  from  debauchery 
toward  enhghtenment. 

Separated  from  the  demands  of  professional  educators  and  from 
the  whims  of  incompetent  parents  imbued  with  the  false  ambitions 
and  impotent  longings  of  an  artificial  age,  education  should  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  child’s  preparation  during  its  impressionable 
years  for  such  duties  of  life  and  citizenship  as  it  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform  after  reaching  maturity. 


THE  PRAYER 


My  answered  prayer  came  up  to  me. 
And  in  the  silence  thus  spake  he: 

“Oh,  you  who  prayed  for  me  to  come, 
“Your  greeting  is  but  cold  and  dumb.” 


My  heart  made  answer  “You  are  fair, 

“But  I  have  prayed  too  long  to  care. 

“Why  came  you  not  when  all  was  new, 

“And  I  had  died  for  joy  of  you.?” 

Sara  Teasdale. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  TOTEM-POLES;  THEIR 
ART  AND  LEGENDS:  BY  NATALIE  CURTIS 

The  writer  acknowledges  much  indebtedness  to  the  works  of  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  Dr. 
John  R.  Swanton,  Dr.  G.  T.  Emmons  and  other  authorities.  The  legend  given  are 
from  the  collection  of  Dr.  Boas,  “Indianische  Sagen  von  der  Nord-Pacifischen  Kiiste 
Amerikas.” 

LONG  the  Northwest  coast,  from  Pueet  Sound  to 
where  the  continent  ends  in  Alaska,  live  a  people 
little  known  to  most  Americans, — a  people  who, 
though  only  fishers  and  hunters,  have  devel(y)ed  a 
peculiar  type  of  art  and  culture.  These  are  the  Indian 
tribes  known  as  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian, 
Bella  Coola,  Kwakiutl,  Nootka  and  Salish. 

European  influence  everywhere  is  pressing  upon  the  native  life, 
and  the  Indian  is  dying  out  or  assimilating  the  customs  of  the  white 
man.  The  American  sculptor,  painter  or  poet  who  gives  endur¬ 
ing  form  to  the  memory  of  this  passing  people  carries  into  the  field 
of  art  the  noble  work  of  our  museums,  whose  studies  and  collections 
form  a  monumental  testimony  to  the  life  of  aboriginal  Aunerica. 
The  accompanying  reproductions  of  sculpture  by  Louis  Potter 
represent  the  Tlingit  Indians  of  Alaska,  whose  culture  and  general 
characteristics  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  Northwest  coast 
tribes. 

Though  I  have  not  been  to  Alaska  I  have  seen  Indian  houses 
like  those  of  the  Tlingits,  and  I  can  well  imagine  the  old-time  native 
villages  on  the  Alaskan  shores, — the  rows  of  low,  broad  wooden 
houses  with  pointed  slanting  roofs,  the  carved  totem-poles  rising 
before  them,  the  wooden  canoes  on  runways,  ready  to  be  launched 
in  quest  of  salmon  and  halibut.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the 
totem-poles  and  the  paintings  of  animals  across  the  house  front  give 
to  these  dwellings  an  individual  and  barbaric  appearance.  In  the 
center  of  the  house  burns  a  fire  whose  flickering  light  throws  into 
relief  the  carvings  on  the  stout  posts  that  support  the  roof-beams. 
There  are  no  wmdows,  and  the  interior  decorations  are  mellowed 
and  blackened  by  the  fire’s  smoke,  which  escapes  imperfectly  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof. 

The  tribes  of  the  Northwest  coast  have  permanent  towns  and 
villages,  and  each  clan  may  have  a  right  to  its  own  fishing  grounds. 
Also,  clans  or  families  may  claim  their  particular  berrying  patches 
whither  the  women  go  to  fill  their  beautiful  baskets  of  woven  spruce 
and  cedar. 

Winter  is  the  sacred  season  when  religious  ceremonies  are  per¬ 
formed,  and  when  the  young  men  are  initiated  into  the  secret  socie¬ 
ties.  With  most  Indians  it  is  the  time  when  myths  and  fables  are 
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recounted  around  the  fires,  the  time  when  real  winter’s  tales  may  be 
heard.  Then  might  be  told  the  adventures  and  deeds  of  a  mytho¬ 
logical  being  named  the  Raven,  the  culture-hero  of  the  Northwest. 
Or  one  might  hear  how  the  dead  are  born  again  into  human  form, — 
a  native  American  doctrine  of  reincarnation.  If  the  stories  relate 
events  in  the  life  of  the  tribe,  a  stirring  account  might  be  given  of 
some  war  exploit  when  the  warriors  went  forth  in  their  painted 
canoes  to  avenge  some  wrong  and  came  back  chanting  songs  of 
victory,  with  scalps  swinging  from  the  sides  of  the  canoes.  Or  a 
great  feast  or  'potlatch  might  be  described, — a  feast  given  by  a  rich 
man  at  the  erection  of  a  carved  grave-post,  to  hold  the  bones  of  his 
dead.  These  potlatches  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  life  of  the 
Northwest  coast,  when  the  giver  of  the  feast  sometimes  distributes 
his  entire  property  among  his  guests.  The  host  is  safe  in  his  gen¬ 
erosity,  for  he  knows  that  at  future  potlatches  held  by  the  guests,  he 
or  his  descendants  will  receive  the  equivalent  for  all  that  he  has  given. 
Proud  was  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  “He  is  open-handed  as  the 
waters  that  flow  with  salmon.” 

History  teaches  us  that  natural  environment  determines  to 
a  great  extent  the  industries,  manner  of  life  and  culture  of  a 
people.  So  we  see  the  Northwestern  Indians  fishing  from 
their  carved  canoes  and  building  their  houses  of  the  cedar  which 
abounds  along  the  coast.  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  who  has  made  such 
exhaustive  and  valuable  studies  among  the  Indians,  tells  us  of  the 
important  place  that  the  red  and  yellow  cedar  occupy  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  these  tribes — how  planks  are  made  from  the  wood  of  the 
red  cedar;  matting,  baskets  and  even  parts  of  clothing  from  the 
bark;  ropes  from  twisted  bark  and  from  the  twigs;  even  blankets 
are  woven  from  the  shredded  inner  bark  of  the  yellow  cedar.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Boas,  “the  salmon  and  cedar  are  the  foundation  of 
Northwest  coast  culture.” 

As  with  all  Indians,  so  too  with  the  Tlingits,  the  medicine-man 
or  Shaman  is  an  important  figure  in  the  life  of  the  people.  His 
duties  are  religious  as  well  as  physical,  and  he  wields  a  far-reaching 
influence  over  the  thoughts  and  activities  of  the  tribe.  The  Shaman 
is  gifted  with  supernatural  powers,  with  what  we  would  call  clair¬ 
voyance  and  the  ability  to  foretell  the  future.  Invisible  spirits  help 
and  counsel  him,  and  the  Fair-Maiden-Spirits  of  the  glaciers  come 
to  the  medicine-man  of  the  Tlingits.  Among  these  Indians  there  is 
a  strong  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  the  Shaman  it  is  who  detects  the 
hidden  evil  from  which  the  bewitched  man  suffers,  and  calling  it 
forth,  thus  heals  his  patient.  It  is  certain  that  the  Indians’  implicit 
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belief  in  the  Shaman  is  a  large  factor  in  the  cure  of  disease.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  equally  certain  that  the  Indian  Shamans  have  devel¬ 
oped  some  powers  of  concentration  and  of  insight  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  primitive  people’s  confidence. 

In  any  study  of  the  Northwest  coast  tribes  it  is  the  curious  art 
of  the  people,  shown  in  innumerable  carvings  and  paintings,  that 
first  strikes  the  European.  This  art  is  a  vigorous,  and  one  might 
say  in  view  of  its  abundance,  an  overflowing  form  of  racial  self- 
expression.  The  sociology  and  mythology,  the  life  and  beliefs  of 
the  people  are  embodied  in  emblematic  decorations  on  houses, 
canoes,  garments,  dishes,  cradles  and  graves.  To  our  surprise  we 
find  that  art  has  here  an  heraldic  purpose,  for  many  of  the  carvings 
or  paintings  represent  totems  or  crests,  with  which  an  individual 
decorates  his  possessions.  The  carved  figures  on  the  totem-poles 
before  the  houses  form  a  series  of  crests,  and  the  totem-pole  itself 
can  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  the  emblematic  family-tree  of  the 
house  owner.  A  glance  at  the  art  of  the  Northwest  coast  shows  us 
that  rank  plays  an  important  part  in  the  social  organization  of  these 
Indians.  The  tribes  are  divided  into  four  classes, — chiefs,  nobles, 
commons  and  slaves,  the  latter  being  purchased  slaves,  or  captives, 
taken  in  war.  The  dignity  of  the  chief  is  such  that  he  may  not  him¬ 
self  address  those  of  low  rank,  but  gives  his  words  to  a  slave  who 
makes  known  his  wishes.  Among  the  endless  number  of  stories 
about  the  Raven  is  an  amusing  fable  that  tells  how  the  slave  pur¬ 
posely  says  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  Raven,  his  master,  com¬ 
mands.  “Say  that  I  wish  to  eat  fish,”  declares  the  Raven,  in  answer 
to  an  invitation  from  a  village  chief.  “The  great  Chief  wishes  no 
food,”  announces  the  slave.  And  since  the  Raven  may  not  break 
his  silence  to  his  inferiors,  the  slave  devours  the  feast  prepared  for 
his  master! 

As  has  been  said,  totemic  crests  are  often  connected  with  the 
mythology  of  the  tribe,  and  frequently  depict  some  being, — animal 
or  spirit, — whom  the  crest  owner  claims  as  ancestor  or  protector. 
The  crests  consist  mostly  of  animal  figures  which  are  variously 
represented  and  are  usually  so  highly  conventionalized  that  the 
uninitiated  white  man  can  hardly  tell  what  animal  is  meant;  yet 
for  each  creature  there  are  distinct  symbols. 

Mr.  boas  tells  us  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  social  or¬ 
ganization  and  mythology  of  the  tribes,  the  art  of  the  people 
cannot  be  understood.  This  is  certainly  true;  yet  the 
white  man  must  pause  in  wonder  before  the  wealth  of  fantastic 
imagination  displayed  in  the  strange  animal  forms  on  totem-pole  or 
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grave-post, — gigantic  grotesques  which  suggest  to  the  European 
mind  the  gargoyles  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
some  beautiful  basketry,  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this 
Northern  art  has  not  the  grace  and  beauty  of  Indian  art  further 
south.  The  beadwork  and  quill  embroidery  of  the  Plains,  the 
basketry,  pottery  and  weaving  of  the  Southwest  show  more  poetic 
and  attractive  designs  and  figures.  Yet  though  the  Northwestern 
art  may  not  charm  us,  we  must  admire  its  strange,  savage  power, 
its  originality  and  its  highly  developed  execution. 

Everywhere  among  these  tribes  we  see  the  raven  carved  or 
painted.  To  us  it  is  only  a  bird;  to  the  Indian  it  is  the  emblem  of 
his  mythological  hero.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
animal  of  Indian  mythology  is  a  supernatural  being,  not  an  animal 
according  to  our  conceptions.  It  was  the  Raven  who  won  the  Day¬ 
light,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  from  a  mighty  chief  who  kept  them 
hidden  in  a  chest  tha>;  hung  from  the  beams  of  his  house.  Then 
the  Raven  flew  to  the  people  who  were  fishing  in  the  darkness,  and 
cried,  “Take  pity  on  me;  and  give  me  of  your  fish!  In  return  I 
will  give  you  the  Daylight.”  But  the  people  only  laughed  at  him 
and  mocked  him.  They  would  not  believe  him  till  at  last  he  lifted 
his  wing  a  little  and  let  the  moon  peep  out.  Then  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  and  gave  him  some  herring,  which  was  then  without  bones. 
The  Raven  was  angry  because  the  people  had  not  believed  him  and 
so  he  filled  the  fish  with  pine  needles.  Since  that  time  the  herring 
is  full  of  bones.  Then  the  Raven  placed  the  Sun  and  the  Daylight 
in  the  heavens;  he  cut  the  moon  in  two  halves,  and  set  one  half  in 
the  sky  to  wax  and  wane,  and  made  stars  from  the  other  half.  The 
story  concludes  rather  humorously,  “Now  that  it  was  daylight  and 
the  people  could  see  one  another,  they  ran  away  from  eadh  other 
and  became  fish,  bears,  wolves  and  birds.  Thus  all  animals  came 
to  be.” 

To  understand  Indian  mythology  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the 
Indian’s  place, — for  the  elements,  the  animals  and  the  natural  world 
are  so  close  to  the  Indian  that  all  are  endowed  with  personality. 
An  underlying  spiritual  principle  which  manifests  itself  throughout 
nature  is  recognized  in  all  things.  To  the  Indian’s  imagination 
rocks  are  sometimes  people  turned  to  stone;  animals  are  human 
beings  with  animal  characteristics  added,  the  sea  and  the  wind  have 
spirits,  to  be  addressed  and  propitiated,  and  the  spirit  of  the  storm 
is  a  fabulous  flying  creature  called  the  Thunder-E  ird.  Whoever  has 
been  with  Indians  and  heard  them  tell  of  the  Thunder-Bird  must 
always  thereafter  see  in  the  storm  cloud  a  winged  and  awful  pres¬ 
ence,  hovering,  ready  to  sweep  downward.  Terrible  is  the  sound  of 
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the  Thunder-Bird’s  wings  as  they  beat  the  air,  and  terrible  the  flash¬ 
ing  of  his  eyes.  When  the  northern  lights  flame  blood-red  in  the 
sky,  the  Thngii:  sees  the  spirits  of  dead  warriors  making  ready  for 
battle,  and  when  a  shooting  star  fafls,  it  is  an  ember  from  the  hearth- 
fires  of  the  dead  who  have  their  towns  and  villages  in  the  stars. 

And  now  let  us  hear  how  the  Tlingits  came  to  be.  The  Raven 
wanted  to  make  men,  so  he  made  human  forms  of  stone  and  blew 
upon  them.  The  stones  became  alive  but  quickly  died.  Then  he 
made  forms  of  earth  and  blew  upon  them,  and  these  became  alive 
and  died.  Next  he  cut  men  from  wood  and  blew  upon  them,  but 
these,  too,  quickly  died.  At  last  the  Raven  made  human  forms  of 
grass  and  blew  upon  them,  and  these  lived  on  and  became  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  human  race.  “And  so,”  the  story  ends,  “men  hve 
and  die  like  grass.” 

ON  MY  mantel  stand  two  pieces  of  curious  wood  carving  which 
I  value  not  only  for  their  association  with  a  primitive  people, 
but  also  for  their  silent  testimony  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  The  carvings  are  miniature  totem-poles  exactly 
like  the  great  ones  which  lift  their  sculptured  figures  high  above  the 
Indian  houses  of  the  Northwest  coast.  As  on  the  originals,  so,  too, 
upon  these  tiny  poles  are  carved  heraldic  animal  symbols.  I  speak 
of  the  personal  association  with  the  Indians  represented  to  me  by 
these  httle  totem-poles.  The  carvings  were  made  before  my  eyes. 
I  saw  the  Indian  take  a  piece  of  cedar,  cut  and  sh^e  it;  and  Aen 
beneath  his  knife  I  watched  the  symbols  grow.  One  by  one  the 
animals  emerged  from  the  wood.  Here  was  the  beaver,  above  it  a 
human  form,  then  followed  a  frog,  and  at  the  top  of  the  pole  a 
killer-whale  with  tail  in  tlie  air.  While  the  Indian  whittled  and 
smoothed  the  wood  and  dug  deep  grooves  that  made  the  grotesque 
shapes  stand  clear  and  sharp,  he  patiently  sang  for  me  a  wild  and 
barbarically  beautiful  song,  whose  harsh  unusual  intervals  and 
stranger  rhythms  I  tried  to  embody  in  musical  notation.  Over 
and  over  again  the  carver  sang  while  another  Indian  beat  a  rhythmic 
accompaniment  upon  a  wooden  box-drum.  Bar  by  bar  I  followed 
with  my  pencil,  interrupting  to  have  a  phrase  repeated,  trying  my¬ 
self  to  sing  what  I  had  written.  Now  and  then  the  Indian  broke 
off  to  offer  explanations  of  his  song. 

“This  is  the  song  of  the  fraternity  to  which  I  belong,”  he  said. 
“Every  fraternity  has  its  songs.  Every  bird,  animal,  man  has 
songs.  There  is  a  song  for  everything'’ 

This  statement  was  naive,  but  I  knew  that  among  Indians  gen¬ 
erally,  songs  and  chants  embody  much  of  the  unwritten  literature 
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of  the  race.  I  knew  also  that  certain  songs  are  individual  or  family 
property,  or  the  property  of  fraternities  and  secret  societies,  to  be 
transmitted  like  a  legacy  to  the  next  generation  or  those  newly  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  society.  As  I  worked  over  my  note-book  I  fell  to 
musing  on  the  important  place  of  song  in  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
The  words,  There  is  a  song  for  everything/'  awakened  many  a 
thought.  Why  must  this  song-impulse,  this  gift  of  instinctive  mel¬ 
ody  and  rhythm  be  lost  in  the  process  of  civilization  ? 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  in  Ins  study  of  the  Tlingits  quotes  an 
Indian  as  saying  that  when  a  man’s  near  relative  dies  and  he  is 
jSUed  with  grief,  a  song  makes  itself  up  inside  of  him. 

I  watched  the  deft  fingers  plying  the  knife.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  painting  and  carving  of  this  people  knows  how  sure  is  the 
touch,  how  perfect  the  intricate  fines  and  curves  in  the  art  of  the 
Northwest  coast.  I  thought  of  my  own  difficulties  in  learning  the 
complicated  rhythm  of  the  song  which  to  the  native  American  was 
so  easy,  and  I  knew  that  the  piece  of  wood,  which  in  the  Indian’s 
fingers  was  becoming  eloquent  of  the  myths  of  his  people,  in  my 
hands  would  have  been  forever  dumb.  And  the  thought  that  was 
always  in  my  mind  in  my  studies  among  Indians  came  keenly 
to  the  fore, — “Why  not,  in  civilizing  these  crude  and  natural  art¬ 
ists,  wood-carvers  and  singers, — why  not  train  a  few  of  them  to 
occupations,  crafts  and  industries  in  which  use  could  be  made 
of  the  native  gifts 

The  Indian  industrial  schools  at  Hampton,  Virginia  and  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pennsylvania,  have  wisely  adopted  work  along  these  fines. 
Other  Government  Indian  schools  are  following.  Yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  development  of  native  industries  should  form 
a  larger  and  more  serious  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  Indian  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  For  only  by  infusing  into  the 
new  fife  of  practical  progress  some  of  the  old  Indian  ideals  can  we 
hope  to  brighten  for  the  man  of  yesterday  his  outlook  for  the  mor¬ 
row. 


HAIDA  SILVER  BRACELET  OF  HAWK  DESIGN. 
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HE  dressed  herself  almost  painfully,  bending  close  to 
her  cheap  mirror  to  bow  her  tired  lips  with  red,  and 
shadow  her  tired  eyes  with  black;  she  poised  the 
enormous  cheap  straw  hat  with  its  vertiginous  flower 
garden,  at  a  hard,  sharp  angle  on  her  crimped  hair; 
she  drew  over  it  a  wide  veil,  torn  in  spots,  with  its 
great  black  dots  that  drooped  and  swayed  in  front  of 
her  eyes.  Then  she  turned  to  the  child,  who,  curled  on  the  narrow 
bed,  was  nearly  asleep,  shook  it  gently,  and  said: 

Allans,  ma  'petite,  it  is  time.” 

The  child  protested  whiningly.  It  looked  tired,  too,  and  very 
light  and  frail.  It  was  dressed  in  a  soiled  white  muslin,  with  a 
floppy  hat,  and  tarnished  blue  streamers  tied  under  its  pointed  chin. 
Once  up,  however,  it  went  docilely  enough,  and  followed  the  woman 
out  on  the  streets.  The  sky  was  deep  blue  that  night  and  there 
were  many  stars.  They  looked  like  a  silent  flock  of  glittering  birds — 
those  stars — sailing  on  with  outstretched  wings,  in  a  vast  migrating 
army  to  a  land  beyond  the  city.  Paris  shone  with  the  unhealthy 
pallor  of  street  lights;  the  night  world  rustled  warmly  up  and  down 
the  narrow  hilly  pavements  of  Montmartre.  Thin  strains  of  music 
drifted  out  from  the  dance  halls  and  restaurants.  Tall,  imposing 
men  in  dark  livery  stood  at  the  magic  entrances  of  these  restaurants, 
scanning  impertinently  the  faces  which  passed  or  paused  before  the 
doors — shrugging  their  shoulders  and  smiling  knowingly,  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  women  streamed  and  poured  by  them  to  the  gay  cafes  inside. 
There  were  sightseers,  too.  These  last  glided  around  in  motors, 
with  much  conscious  craning  of  necks,  and  laughter  at  imagined  life. 

The  woman  and  the  child  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  the  restaurants.  The  man  at  the  door  bent  and  tweaked 
the  child’s  attenuated  chin. 

“How  goes  it,  the  little  one?”  he  inquired  in  his  hoarse  good- 
natured  voice. 

“Not  badly,”  answered  the  woman.  She  always  came  to  this 
restaurant.  She  could  not  go  to  the  smarter  ones — she  had  not  the 
clothes,  and  the  child  would  perhaps  not  be  allowed  in.  Here  they 
knew  her — they  had  known  her  mother  before  her.  She  managed 
at  least  to  get  coflfee  for  herself  and  milk  for  the  child  every  night. 

Tonight  it  was  crowded.  The  bar,  with  its  high  stools  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garish  room,  was  swarming  with  women,  all  dressed 
in  shabby  ostentatious  imitation  of  their  betters — the  same  style  of 
hats,  the  same  ruffles  of  lace  at  the  neck — but  with  the  difference  of 
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cheapness.  They  greeted  the  woman  and  her  child  kindly,  and  the 
woman  smiled  eagerly  back  at  them,  answering  their  crude  ques¬ 
tions  with  unmincing  frankness,  warmed  and  at  her  ease  in  their 
presence.  She  looked  at  some  of  them  with  envy.  They  were  better 
appearing  than  she  and  much  younger.  Still  she  was  not  conscious 
of  her  fading  potentialities,  although  a  glance  in  the  big  white  mir¬ 
ror  over  the  mercilessly  lighted  bar,  showed  her  a  face  without  the 
charm  of  youth  and  a  figure  grown  stout  and  bourgeois.  But  the 
perfume  and  paint  and  drinks  and  music  seemed  to  blend  in  a  warm 
friendly  river  from  which  she  drank  gratefully,  leaning  far  over  the 
brink  to  do  so.  She  felt  the  occasional  tug  of  pointed  little  fingers 
at  her  skirts,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  was  wrong  to  bring 
the  child  with  her.  There  was  indeed  no  alternative. 

The  child  was  perched  on  a  high  stool  now,  playing  contentedly 
with  a  paper  fan,  and  drinking  its  milk.  Beyond  at  the  tables  sat 
men  and  women.  They  seemed  restless — there  was  a  great  deal  of 
moving  about  and  changing  places — like  an  enormous  box  of  water 
colors  being  shuflBed  around  and  toppled  in  different  positions  to 
daub  a  caricaturist’s  palette.  The  strong  lights  chemically  sucked 
much  of  this  color  out.  They  seemed  to  gain  their  strength  by  prey¬ 
ing  on  the  wine  and  people.  There  was  dancing  going  on  between 
the  tables — couples  swung  in  small  steps,  sawing  their  bodies  up  and 
down  to  the  rhythm  of  the  red-coated  music.  The  woman  could  not 
dance.  It  made  her  bones  creak  and  ache,  but  she  liked  to  watch 
the  others. 

As  she  stood  near  the  bar,  a  Lady  entered  with  two  men.  This 
Lady  was  clearly  of  another  class,  but  her  presence  there  was  not  so 
extraordinary,  as  many  ladies  came  to  see  this  restaurant.  This 
particular  lady,  however,  differed  vaguely  from  the  others.  She  did 
not  look  contemptuous  or  disgusted  with  what  she  saw.  She  was 
quietly  dressed  in  a  short  g^ray  tailor  suit,  with  a  snugly  fitting  hat 
and  a  plain  undotted  veil.  She  had  a  delicate  white  face  and  thought¬ 
ful  dark  eyes  which  glanced  clearly  around  the  room,  touching  its 
glare,  with  a  momentary  shadow.  The  two  men  seemed  rather  self- 
conscious.  They  avoided  the  eyes  of  the  women  near  the  bar. 
There  was  a  slight  wait  at  the  door  while  a  table  was  being  found 
for  them.  Meanwhile  the  Lady  in  Gray  had  caught  sight  of  the 
child.  A  sharp  little  gasp  of  shocked  amazement  escaped  from  her 
lips.  Before  her  companions  realized  what  she  was  going  to  do, 
she  had  moved  swiftly  forward  and  was  bending  over  it.  The  mother 
watching  first  with  curiosity,  then  with  surprise,  followed  this  stranger 
almost  defiantly  and  placed  herself  directly  behind  her  child.  Sev¬ 
eral  women  clustered  in  a  silent  observing  group  near  by. 
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“What  is  this  child  doing  here?”  asked  the  Lady  in  Gray.  She 
spoke  French  with  a  slight  accent. 

“It  is  my  child,  madame,”  answered  the  woman. 

The  Lady  in  Gray  looked  up  with  an  expression  which  changed 
as  she  saw  the  mother.  Then  she  asked  very  gently : 

“Why  is  she  here,  madame?” 

“Because  I  am  here,”  answered  the  mother  simply. 

She  was  not  accustomed  to  speaking  to  ladies.  The  Lady  in 
Gray  hesitated  a  moment,  whispered  to  one  of  the  men  at  her  side 
and  then  spoke  in  a  still  more  gentle  voice: 

“Won’t  you  and  your  child  come  and  sit  with  us  a  while  at  our 
table?” 

The  woman  stared  incredulously.  Such  a  thing  had  never  hap- 

fened  to  her  before.  She  felt  suddenly  very  pleased  and  excited, 
t  was  an  event.  She  looked  around  to  see  if  her  friends  had  heard 
the  invitation.  Yes,  they  had — they  were  whispering  together. 

“Willingly,  madame,”  she  answered.  The  child  slid  down  from 
its  stool  at  a  word  from  its  mother,  and  they  followed  the  Lady  in 
Gray  and  the  gentlemen  over  to  a  table  in  a  comer.  The  child  was 
not  afraid  or  embarrassed,  but  the  woman  became  awkward  and 
conscious.  They  sat  down.  The  Lady  in  Gray  and  the  gentlemen 
treated  her  as  if  she  were  of  themselves.  They  asked  her  politely 
what  she  would  have  to  drink.  She  began  to  feel  that  she  was  in 
that  vague  society  of  which  she  had  read  indifferently  in  the  papers. 
She  sat  up  straighter  and  smiled  small  stiff  smiles;  she  held  her 
hands  in  her  lap  and  every  once  in  a  while  she  leaned  over  and 
twitched  at  the  bow  on  the  child’s  hat.  She  talked  carefully,  choos¬ 
ing  the  proper  words.  A  great  pride  was  surging  through  her  poor 
worn  body — the  pride  of  being  treated  as  an  equal  by  her  superiors. 
They  were  talking  to  her  about  many  things— but  the  conversation 
always  drifted  back  to  the  child.  How  old  was  it?  Had  it  ever 
been  to  school  ?  Wasn’t  its  mother  proud  of  it  ?  This  was  a  new 
idea.  She  had  never  consciously  separated  the  child  from  herself. 
They  were  a  totality — a  habit  which  had  not  stopped  to  analyze  it¬ 
self.  No — now  that  she  was  called  upon  to  express  it^ — the  child 
had  not  been  to  school,  she  had  not  even  been  especially  proud  of 
it.  It  was  an  existent  fact,  just  as  everything  else  she  could  see  and 
touch  or  which  was  obliged  to  be  in  her  life,  was  an  existent  fact. 
She  had  not  tangled  herself  in  realizations  or  questions. 

“But  your  child,”  the  Lady  in  Gray  was  saying.  “Does  she  not 
get  ve^  tired  being  up  so  late  at  night?” 

“iVon,”  answered  the  woman  with  a  shrug  in  her  voice,  “she 
does  not  seem  to.  She  sleeps  in  the  day,  voila  toutr* 
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The  Lady  in  Gray  shuddered  a  little.  “Then  your  baby  never 
sees  the  sim,”  she  remarked  sadly. 

But  the  mother  looked  at  her  uncomprehendingly.  “We  others, 
madame,’*  she  said,  “we  do  what  we  can.  Our  children  must  live 
as  we  do— -or  without  that  we  cannot  keep  them/’ 

“And  your  friends?”  asked  the  Lady  in  Gray,  with  a  delicate 
wave  of  her  hand.  “Have  they  all  children  too  ?” 

“Most  of  them,  madame.” 

“But  I  do  not  see  them.” 

“Moti  Dieu,  madame;  they  have  fortune.  Some  of  them  can 
find  care  for  their  children  while  they  go  out — some  leave  their 
children  the  night  alone.  I  have  no  one,  and  my  child  cannot  stay 
alone.” 

She  was  enjoying  herself  now  in  almost  an  intoxication  of  self- 
respect.  She  bent  forward  slightly  as  she  spoke,  addressing  the 
child  in  between  times,  “  Tiens  toi  droite,  Nini.” 

The  child  drank  its  milk  noisily,  and  watched  the  dancing  with 
expressionless  eyes. 

**  Tiens,’^  continued  the  woman,  “if  it  could  interest  you,  there 
are  some  ladies  who  have  also  children.”  She  used  the  word  lady 
slowly,  with  savor.  It  sounded  well.  She  beckoned  to  three  of  her 
friends  who  had  been  staring  at  her  from  a  distance.  They  sidled 
over  eagerly— pressing  one  against  the  other.  They  were  younger 
and  better  looking  than  she  and  their  eyes  slid  smilingly  to  the  men 
at  the  table. 

**Dis  done,  Rosa,  how  goes  the  little  Jean?”  asked  the  woman 
importantly. 

“He  goes  well,”  answered  Rosa,  in  quick  response.  Her  face 
lighted  up  until  it  looked  prettier  than  ever. 

“You  all  have  children  ?”  asked  the  Lady  in  Gray. 

“But  yes,  madame,”  they  answered,  staring  at  her. 

“Sit  down,”  she  said  impulsively,  “and  tell  me  about  them.” 

“Madame  has  perhaps  one  of  her  own?”  hazarded  the  woman. 
The  Lady  in  Gray  shook  her  head  sadly.  “No,”  she  said,  and  her 
eyes  sought  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  men — but  the  woman  did  not 
notice  that.  The  men  were  making  the  best  of  the  strange  party 
and  had  ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne.  Then  they  withdrew  from 
the  conversation  and  let  the  Lady  in  Gray  talk  as  she  would.  She 
acted  the  gracious  hostess  in  her  own  house.  The  women  had  never 
known  anything  like  it.  Little  by  little  she  drew  them  out.  Soon 
they  were  all  talking  volubly  about  their  children.  Their  manner 
had  changed — ^they  seemed  absorbed — vying  with  one  another  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  little  ones  who  belonged  to  them.  The 
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mother  whose  child  was  beside  her  sat  quietly  listening — she  had 
never  heard  her  friends  talk  so.  She  almost  felt  ashamed.  Yet 
unconsciously  she  kept  fussing  with  her  own  child,  touching  it  here 
and  there,  admonishing  it,  looking  at  it. 

The  life  of  the  night  flowed  on  unheeding  past  the  little  table. 
The  music  played,  women  danced  together,  men  leered  and  reeled 
to  and  fro,  the  entrance  door  banged  shut  and  open,  as  the  painted 
world  streamed  in  and  out  of  it.  The  women  still  talked  of  their 
children.  Jean  was  an  intelligent  boy;  he  should  go  to  school  soon. 
Marie  appeared  weakly — she  cried  a  great  deal,  and  did  not  eat 
much.  Therese  was  a  little  devil — that  child  would  make  a  dead 
man  laugh  with  her  cunning  tricks.  The  absent  children  seemed  to 
be  standing  each  at  its  mother’s  side,  their  small  faces  peering  won- 
deringly  or  knowingly  at  the  lights  and  wine.  The  simple  words  of 
their  mothers  brought  their  presences  around  the  table.  The  child 
who  was  there  seemed  to  spread  and  multiply  and  become  an  atten¬ 
tive  group  of  children,  the  quick  prattle  of  their  little  tongues  slipping 
through  the  noise  of  clinking  glasses — the  patter  of  their  little  feet 
drowning  the  sliding  scrape  of  the  dancers.  They  appealed,  they 
challenged,  they  lived. 

At  last  the  Lady  in  Gray  rose  to  leave.  It  was  late.  As  she 
stood  up,  the  shades  of  the  children  seemed  to  scatter  and  disappear. 
There  remained  only  the  crude  noise  of  the  restaurant,  and  the 
bright  blotches  of  the  women’s  dresses.  The  child,  who  was  there, 
had  fallen  asleep.  The  Lady  in  Gray  was  whispering  again  to  one 
of  the  men.  He  hesitated  visibly,  at  an  apparent  request.  But  her 
eyes  were  not  eyes  to  be  refused.  Finally  he  nodded  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  Then  she  turned  impulsively  to  the  four  women. 

“Do  you  know  what  would  give  me  great  pleasure.?^”  she  said. 
“You  will  forgive  me  perhaps  if  it  seems  a  little  unusual,  since  I 
have  not  known  you  for  long,  but  I  want  you  to  bring  your  children 
to  tea  with  me  in  my  apartment.  One  Hundred  and  Fourteen  Avenue 
des  Champs  Elysees,  tomorrow  at  five.  Promise  me  that  you  will 
come.  I — I  should  like  to  know  them.” 

The  women  drew  back  instinctively.  They  did  not  know  how 
to  answer  such  an  unheard  of  invitation.  One  of  them  glanced 
slyly  toward  the  men,  but  these  last  were  gazing  impassively  off  into 
the  room. 

“After  the  little  talk  we  have  had,  I  feel  I  must  see  them,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Lady  in  Gray.  “You  will  come,  won’t  you.'^”  She 
turned  almost  wistfully  to  the  first  woman. 

“We  will  come,  madame,”  answered  the  latter  with  sudden 
warmth.  And  as  an  afterthought,  she  added,  “thank  you,  madame.” 
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The  others  assented  a  trifle  awkwardly.  Then  the  Lady  in  Gray 
moved  quietly  away,  with  the  two  men  on  either  side  of  her.  The 
women  left  standing  at  the  table  looked  at  one  another  but  exchanged 
no  comment.  It  was  almost  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  admit  that 
what  had  just  happened  was  bizarre.  Finally  the  mother  gathered 
her  child  up  in  her  arms.  “I’m  going  home.  Good  night,”  she 
said.  When  she  had  left,  the  three  others  stood  uneasily  for  a  time. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  women  spoke:  “If  we  all  went — ” 

The  Lady  in  Gray  sat  waiting.  She  seemed  a  little  impatient. 
Every  once  in  a  while  she  would  glance  quickly  toward  the 
door.  Beside  her  stood  a  tea-table  heavily  laden  with  cakes 
and  candy  in  small  silver  dishes.  The  hot  water  purred  in  its  ket¬ 
tle— -there  were  flowers  in  bowls  around  the  room.  Suddenly  the 
door  bell  tinkled  and  the  Lady  in  Gray  half  rose  from  her  chair. 
Then  the  white  door  of  the  salon  opened  and  four  women  and  four 
children  came  through  it  awkwardly,  hesitating,  ill  at  ease— the 
children  all  about  the  same  age,  hanging  back,  apparently  miserable 
in  their  best  clothes.  They  were  overdressed.  One  little  girl  wore 
a  creased,  shiny  pink  satin,  cut  down  at  the  throat,  and  a  row  of 
hollow,  thin  imitation  pearls.  Her  hat  was  a  huge  affair  with  ma¬ 
genta  roses.  The  one  little  boy  had  evidently  fought  at  being  dressed 
up — a  button  had  been  wrenched  from  his  coat,  and  his  red  tie  was 
twisted.  The  child  who  had  been  at  the  restaurant  the  night  before, 
w’as  still  in  the  same  costume  and  hat.  It  seemed  possible  that  she 
had  not  taken  them  off  between  times.  The  last  child  trailed  far 
behind.  She  was  more  simply  dressed  in  green  muslin  and  white 
ribbons. 

The  Lady  in  Gray  came  forward  swiftly  and  cordially.  The 
women  held  themselves  consciously.  In  a  dumb  sort  of  way  they 
felt  this  different  background,  in  which  their  small  shifts  and  con¬ 
trivances  for  a  good  appearance  stood  out  pitilessly  exposed.  The 
room  seemed  to  retire  delicately  in  a  soft  pastel  haze,  leaving  them 
alone,  harshly  displayed,  vividly  artificial.  But  this  feeling  passed 
quickly  as  the  Lady  in  Gray  bent  over  their  respective  children  and 
kissed  them.  The  children  stared  at  her  silently.  The  child  whom 
she  already  knew  did  not  recognize  her.  Then  they  ail  sat  down. 
The  children’s  eyes  became  glued  to  the  plates  of  cakes — and  they 
moved  restlessly  in  their  chairs.  No  one  seemed  to  know  quite  how 
to  begin.  However,  gradually  under  the  influence  of  the  Lady  in 
Gray,  they  all  felt  more  at  ease.  The  mothers  began  to  talk  again 
of  their  children.  The  cakes  and  tea  were  passed.  The  Lady  in 
Gray  herself  helped  the  children  to  the  cakes  and  the  five  women  sat 
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watching  as  if  fascinated  the  little  ones’  gluttonous  attack  upon  the 
sweets.  When  eveiy thing  was  finished  to  the  last  flaky  crumb,  the 
Lady  in  Gray  sighed  as  if  quite  happy  over  their  unmannerly  hunger. 

“It  is  good  to  see  the  young  find  so  much  pleasure  for  so  little,” 
she  said. 

The  four  mothers  agreed.  They  felt  content,  too,  just  as  if  they 
had  done  something  of  which  to  be  proud.  The  children,  gorged 
with  cakes,  retired  heavily  to  a  comer,  where  they  sat,  playing  among 
themselves.  Then  the  women  talked  more  freely.  Gradually  the 
miserable  stories  of  their  lives  found  expression  in  the  excitement  of 
conversationally  being  treated  as  an  equal  by  this  lady.  Her  gentle 
interest  loosened  their  already  emboldened  tongues.  They  exposed 
their  sordid  tragedies  almost  with  pride  at  having  stories  to  tell. 
Also  they  show^  a  pitiful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  good  and 
bad.  The  Lady  in  Gray  was  the  magnet  for  all  their  observations, 
unconsciously  philosophical  or  bitter — they  did  not  once  address 
each  other.  At  intervals,  the  children  in  their  comer,  by  a  shuffle  or 
a  restless  flopping  of  their  little  bodies  centered  the  attention  in  their 
direction.  The  Lady  in  Gray  seemed  relieved  when  such  interrup¬ 
tions  occurred.  Although  no  one  realized  it,  she  managed  to  keep 
the  children  in  the  foreground.  It  was  as  if  she  constantly  reminded 
the  women  that  they  were  mothers,  imtil  they  plumed  themselves  like 
birds  over  their  young.  But  the  women  were  growing  very  much  at 
ease  in  the  soft  room.  The  telling  of  their  stories  seemed  to  have 
simplified  the  atmosphere  and  rendered  it  more  breathable  for  them. 
Finally  the  Lady  in  Gray  rang  the  bell  near  her  chair  and  four  dainty 
packages  were  brought  in  on  a  tray  by  a  white-aproned  maid.  Then 
the  Lady  in  Gray  called  the  children  over  to  her  and  gave  each  one 
a  package. 

“A  little  remembrance  of  me,”  she  said.  The  children  opened 
them  delightedly.  There  lay  four  shiny  medallions  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  four  thin  silver  chains  to  hang  them  on.  The  Lady  in 
Gray  fastened  them  in  place  around  the  eager  stretched  little  necks. 
The  child  who  wore  the  imitation  pearls  was  especially  noisy  in  her 
pleasure.  She  liked  bright  glittering  things.  It  was  evidently  time 
to  go,  but  the  women  did  not  quite  know  how  to  take  their  leave. 
They  began  to  look  at  each  other  meaningly — but  no  one  seemed  to 
wish  to  be  the  first  to  go.  At  last  the  Lady  in  Gray  rose. 

“I  want  to  show  you  something,”  she  said,  walking  swiftly  over 
to  a  small  desk  from  which  she  took  a  picture  in  a  silver  frame.  It 
was  the  picture  of  a  child  sitting  in  a  big  chair,  holding  a  doll.  The 
women  gathered  close  around  her  peering  over  her  shoulder. 
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‘‘My  child,”  said  the  Lady  in  Gray  softly.  “She  died  when  she 
was  eleven  years  old.” 

One  of  the  women  sniffled — ^they  all  felt  very,  very  sorry  and  they 
could  easily  have  cried  at  that  moment. 

“I  envy  you— you  see,”  went  on  the  Lady  in  Gray  with  her 
quiet  voice.  “I  lost  my  baby  because,  I  suppose,  I  did  not  deserve 
such  happiness.” 

The  women  about  her  did  not  look  at  one  another— they  looked 
away.  Their  children  were  playing  noisily  in  their  comer.  The 
little  boy  was  fighting  with  the  three  little  girls.  But  the  mothers 
did  not  interfere. 

“Yes,”  continued  the  Lady  in  Gray  in  a  far-away  voice.  “I  did 
not  deserve  such  happiness.” 

Then  she  appeared  to  forget  that  there  was  anyone  in  the  room 
with  her,  for  she  stared  off  into  space  and  her  eyes  were  wide  and 
dark  and  clear.  So  the  women  instinctively  said  good-We  somehow 
and  walked  out  of  the  door  followed  by  their  children.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  dark.  The  streets  were  flaming  gradually  with  the  night  fever- 
carriages  rolled  by  in  the  shadows  of  the  chestnut  trees — ^the  moon 
white  and  sad  trailed  its  path  over  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  The 
women  and  children  stood  in  a  little  knot  on  the  wide  avenue.  Then 
they  started  moving  slowly  down  toward  the  boulevards.  The 
faces  of  the  women  were  strangely  quiet,  but  the  same  expression 
was  on  all  of  them — a  timid  thin  softness  shone  through  their  paint. 
The  cheap  lace  over  their  hearts  stirred  as  they  breathed — they  held 
their  heads  higher  and  they  did  not  stare  at  the  passing  men. 

The  shadows  from  the  trees  of  the  lower  Champs  Elysees  fell 
upon  them  and  painted  out  the  tawdry  colors  of  their  costumes. 
They  became  merely  a  group  of  silhouettes  detached  against  the 
dark  spring  green  of  the  chestnut  leaves.  At  last  the  woman  who 
had  brought  it  all  about,  spoke  as  if  to  herself: 

“If  one  could  merit  it!”  she  said. 

The  others  looked  at  her,  startled.  One  of  them  answered  in  a 
purposely  loud,  harsh  voice: 

^‘But  what  takes  us  all  ?” 

The  first  woman  spoke  again: 

“Let  it  be,”  she  said.  “The  lady  who  envied  us,  she  had  reason. 
If  we  could  merit  it.” 

One  of  the  children  came  running  back.  It  was  the  boy. 

Mere!  Mere!”  he  cried.  “Therese  did  lose  her  medallion.” 

His  mother  caught  him  in  her  arms. 

“Why  should  we  not  merit  them.^”  she  said  passionately — “We, 
too,  have  suffered  for  them.” 
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nN  WHATEVER  city  or  country  a  California  may 
pursue  the  business  of  living,  at  heart  he  always  be¬ 
longs  to  his  State  in  a  way  that  is  true  of  few  other 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  reasonable  outgrowth  of  the  natural  and  poHtieal 
situation  of  California.  The  area  of  uninhabited 
eountry  that,  for  so  long,  lay  between  this  State  and 
the  well-settled  East  gave  to  it  the  isolation  and  independence  of  an 
individual  civilization,  and  the  golden  luxuriance  of  the  land,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  diminished  fertility  of  the  East  and  the  deserts  and 
uncultivated  plains  of  the  Middle  West,  went  further  to  set  it  apart, 
and  make  it  a  sort  of  region  of  the  blessed.  The  vitality  and  vigor 
that  marks  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  country  is  in  the  blood 
of  the  native  Californian,  and  he  feels  himself  a  human  manifestation 
of  its  natural  forces;  wherever  he  is,  there  also  is  Cahfornia  in  his 
person.  Not  only  the  native,  but  men  and  women  coming  from  other 
seetions  of  the  country  fall  swiftly  under  the  spell  and  become  as 
fiercely  devoted  as  if  they  had  known  no  other  home. 

But  in  spite  of  this  attitude  of  deep  and  passionate  love,  almost 
adoration,  that  the  Californian  feels  for  his  birthplace,  he  has  also 
an  uneasy  consciousness  that  it  is  after  all  provincial.  There  is  at 
the  bottom  nothing  contradictory  in  this.  In  spite  of  its  immense 
distances,  California  is  like  a  little  town  where  everybody  knows 
everybody  else,  and,  realizing  this  perhaps  more  keenly  than  anyone 
else,  the  Californian  artist  feels  that  he  must  be  recognized  by  an 
outside  public  that  has  no  personal  interest  in  him,  before  his  eom- 
patriots,  however  much  they  may  admire  him,  are  sure  of  their  own 
judgment  of  him.  They  want  him  to  make  good  in  Europe  or  in  the 
East,  and  have  the  fact  properly  hailed  in  the  press  of  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles.  He  himself  feels  the  need  of  the  stimulus  of  older 
art  centers  and  of  the  work  of  other  men,  although  he  knows  that  what 
he  has  to  say  will  always  be  drawn  from  the  deep  sourees  of  life  in  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  part;  for  California  has  wonderful  re¬ 
sources  of  artistic  nourishment.  Here  are  tradition,  poetry,  romance, 
and  a  landscape  that  in  spite  of  the  immensity  of  its  seale  and  dazzling 
vividness  of  color,  is  yet  paintable. 

Added  to  this  are  other  characteristies  whieh  convince  the  artists 
of  California  that  it  is  fitted  to  beeome  a  eenter  and  inspiration  of 
Ameriean  art.  The  State  is  new  and  vigorous  with  the  hot  energy 
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“the  shadow  of  the  canon  : 
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of  youth,  and  yet  it  has  the  mellow  atmosphere  of  the  past.  Close 
by  a  modern  building  freshly  painted  and  practical,  there  may  be  a 
crumbling  adobe  house  with  mossy  tiles, — a  memory  of  the  time 
“before  the  Gringos  came.”  Perhaps  it  hides  a  leather  trunk  with 
hand-wrought  brass  nails  full  of  dresses  of  the  stately  ladies  who,  clad 
in  billowy  ruffles  of  lace  and  gay  silks,  rode  horseback  on  pillions 
behind  their  lords.  Their  great-great-granddaughters  are  probably 
riding  astride  over  the  same  country,  wearing  boys’  caps  and  divided 
skirts.  Yet  here  and  there  in  the  flash  of  a  black  eye  or  the  turn  of  a 
delicate  proflle  we  see  traces  of  a  warmer,  intenser  strain  than  that  of 
the  matter-of-fact  Northerner.  The  Spanish  influence  lingers  in  the 
melodious  names  of  places  and  in  the  hot,  peppery  dishes  served  on 
Californian  tables.  Stories  of  love  and  fighting  and  of  religious 
devotion  cluster  around  the  old  Missions.  The  later  history  of  the  State 
in  the  time  of  gold  mining  and  Vigilantes  is  even  more  stirring,  and 
as  picturesque.  The  Indian  is  close  at  hand  with  his  interesting 
customs;  the  nearness  to  the  Orient  adds  still  another  element  to  the 
cosmopolitan  character  of  the  cities,  and  carved  teak  wood,  ivory 
and  rich-hued  embroideries  train  the  eye  in  the  perception  of  beauty. 
In  some  of  the  landscapes,  especially  those  inspired  by  the  cypress- 
circled  blue  waters  of  Monterey  Bay,  one  is  conscious  of  Japanese 
influence  in  the  composition.  A  thousand  miles  of  seacoast  stretch 
from  the  gray  breakers  of  the  north  to  the  sparkling  blue  of  San 
Diego  or  Catalina,  and  the  landscape  holds  both  the  rich  fertility  of 
the  tropics  and  the  bleak,  snow-covered  mountains  of  the  polar  regions. 

All  these  elements  have  contributed  to  the  creative  power  of  the 
Californian  artists,  and  the  most  casual  glance  at  a  list  of  men  and 
women  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  arts  will  show  a 
fair  proportion  of  names  from  the  State  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

IT  IS  characteristic  that  most  of  the  Californian  artists  have  painted 
landscapes,  and  that  most  of  them  prefer  to  seek  Nature  in  her 
wilder  haunts  where  man  has  not  yet  left  any  mark  of  his  presence. 
It  is  scarcely  accurate  to  say  that  these  landscape  painters  constitute  a 
distinct  Western  school,  since  the  only  group  that  might  be  designated 
by  such  a  name  is  Californian  geographically  and  not  intrinsically. 
Arthur  Mathews,  at  one  time  instructor  in  the  Art  Institute  in  San 
Francisco,  may  be  called  the  head  of  this  group,  as  he  more  than  any 
of  the  others  has  influenced  the  younger  artists.  Among  his  disciples 
are  Xavier  Martinez,  who  is  of  Aztec  lineage,  Gottardo  Piazzoni,  a 
San  Franciscan  of  Italian  extraction,  and  Maurice  Del  Mue,  who 
came  from  France  not  many  years  ago.  All  show  the  influence  of 
their  European  training.  They  use  a  palette  held  in  a  very  low  key, 
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borrowing  something  from  the  brown  tones  of  the  Californian  sum¬ 
mers  and  from  the  simple  masses  of  the  trees,  but  avoiding  the  more 
gorgeous  aspects  of  Nature.  Their  work  has  often  a  delicate,  poetic 
^auty,  but  it  would  have  been  as  exquisite  in  any  other  clime. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  have  produced  work  essentially 
Californian  stand  isolated  and  cannot  be  classified  in  any  one  group. 
Those  who  have  chosen  to  work  in  California,  to  interpret  her  beauty 
to  the  world,  need  some  of  the  qualities  of  real  greatness.  They  must 
know  how  to  stand  alone  and  must  have  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
their  neighbors.  Without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  a  few 
may  be  mentioned  who  have  caught  and  mirrored  various  phases  of 
that  prodigal,  many-sided  Nature.  They  have  been  chosen  not  for 
similarity,  but  for  difference. 

William  Keith  has  gone  up  into  the  heart  of  the  Sierras,  where 
the  dark,  cold  streams  gush  eternally  from  the  edges  of  the  glaciers. 
He  seems  to  have  caught  there  some  of  the  spirit  of  everlasting  youth 
for  himself  and  his  work.  He  has  put  on  his  canvas  the  play  of 
light  over  snow-covered  peaks  almost  as  ephemeral  as  the  clouds 
above  them,  the  gray  hills  tufted  with  moss,  the  deep  black  forests, 
and  at  their  feet  the  fine,  pale  grass  springing  among  boulders,  all 
blending  to  form  what  seems  a  world  in  itself.  The  distances  sug¬ 
gest  the  illimitable. 

Keith  is  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  art  is  nature  passing  through 
the  artist’s  imagination.  “Paint  cannot  compete  with  the  sunlight 
of  the  Almighty,”  he  would  say,  “and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
painter  can  come  near  to  the  eternal  creative  force  is  through  his 
own  spirit.”  He  interprets,  but  does  not  describe  nature. 

Elmer  Wachtel  is  the  painter  of  southern  California.  On  the 
border  of  the  desert  there  is  a  land  that  has  appealed  to  few.  It 
seems  to  be  nature  created  for  its  own  ends  and  not  for  the  uses  of 
men.  Wachtel  has  discovered  vast  strange  beauty  in  this  wild, 
weird,  melancholy  country.  Sad  it  must  always  be,  tragic  even  in  its 
grim  loneliness  and  hopelessness;  yet  it  has  majesty  and  a  stupen¬ 
dous  strength.  The  hills  stretch  out  endlessly.  For  thousands  of 
years  they  have  gathered  the  gray  vegetation  that  makes  them 
hoary.  Sometimes  they  roll  to  the  edge  of  the  ocean  which  bor¬ 
rows  from  them  its  leaden  hue.  To  paint  them  under  a  bright 
blue  sky  would  be  like  letting  the  sunlight  in  on  a  dead  face.  They 
need  the  kindly  pall  of  gray  clouds,  with  sometimes  a  ray  of  light 
hovering  over  the  edge  of  the  canyons.  For  uncounted  ages  the 
elemental  forces  have  been  at  rest  here.  There  is  no  touch  of 
human  life.  There  is  not  even  the  murmur  of  fresh  water  or  the 
soughing  of  the  wind  in  trees. 
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Like  Wachtel,  in  that  he  has  found  a  phase  of  nature  suited 
to  his  temperament,  is  John  M.  Gamble.  In  every  other  way 
the  personalities  of  the  two  men  are  as  different  as  the  land¬ 
scapes  that  appeal  to  them.  The  flowering  meadows  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  valleys  of  California  have  caught  Gamble’s  fancy.  He  paints  the 
deep-orange  poppies  flaming  over  the  hillside  or  running  into  lakes 
of  cadmium  surrounded  by  luscious  green  grass  and  everywhere  the 
delicate  shimmer  of  the  buttercups.  Sometimes  he  adds  a  touch  of 
blue  with  the  lupines  massed  in  the  clefts.  Recently  he  has  begun 
to  paint  similar  subjects  under  the  mists  of  late  afternoon  or  in  the 
hazy  glow  of  sunset  or  even  under  the  white  light  of  the  moon.  His 
work  has  gained  much  in  atmosphere  and  depth  without  losing  its 
pungent  freshness. 

In  his  latest  work  Gamble  has  given  us  more  elaborate  compo¬ 
sitions  in  the  trees  and  mountains  and  beach  of  Santa  Barbara, 
where  he  lives.  His  treatment  of  the  background  is  original  and 
modern.  He  sweeps  away  the  underbrush  and  shows  us  a  clear 
space  with  a  curve  of  the  beach  enclosing  a  bit  of  the  bay,  where 
most  of  the  painters  of  the  oak  and  eucalyptus  trees,  following 
Keith’s  example,  have  striven  for  mysterious  and  poetic  d^ths. 

Eugen  Neuhaus  is  a  young  German  artist  who  sees  California 
with  the  keen  eyes  of  the  newcomer.  He  has  painted  a  variety  of 
subjects,  but  in  general  it  is  the  bright,  sunny  aspects  of  nature  that 
appeal  to  him.  He  brings  to  his  work  a  virile  art  and  a  spirit  bub¬ 
bling  with  enthusiasm.  There  is  spontaneity  in  everything  he  does. 
His  “Lake  Majella”  is  somber  without  being  dreary.  He  has 
avoided  the  wild,  eerie  feeling  of  a  solitary  mountain  lake  and 
therebv  perhaps  lost  something  of  its  deepest  significance.  Yet 
there  is  much  charm  in  the  bit  of  water,  like  a  cheerful  eye  of  the 
earth  opening  to  catch  the  light  of  heaven,  the  tall  black  pines  clos¬ 
ing  around  it,  guardians  of  its  peace. 

In  summing  up  the  work  of  the  California  landscape  painters, 
one  feels  that  the  individuality  of  each  artist  is  so  definite,  so  vividly 
expressed,  that  the  possibility  of  developing  a  school  of  painting 
among  them  is  most  remote.  They  are  all  painting  California  with 
love  and  devotion,  that  is  clear,  and  also  that  they  are  all  American 
artists  and  radiantly  Western;  and  yet,  the  work  of  no  one  suggests 
the  achievement  of  the  other  beyond  the  temporary  influence  occa¬ 
sionally  felt  of  the  older  men  as  instructors.  As  one  recalls  this  art 
collectively  and  individually,  it  seems  more  typical  of  a  single  bit  of 
country  than  the  art  of  any  one  other  State,  and  yet  more  diversified 
than  the  temperament  of  the  Coast  people  themselves. 
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LONDON  MUNICIPAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 
SCHOOLS,  WHERE  THE  UNSKILLED  LA¬ 
BORER  IS  TRAINED  TO  BECOME  A  CRAFTS¬ 
MAN  TO  SUPPLEMENT  HIS  WORK  IN  THE 
SHOPS:  BY  ERNEST  A.  BATCHELDER 

E  WERE  somewhat  critical  in  America  concerning 
some  of  the  work  projected  recently  by  the  London 
County  Council  and  similar  bodies  in  other  English 
municipalities.  It  may  be  that  errors  of  judgment 
occasionally  have  been  made  in  these  municipal  ven¬ 
tures  ;  but  on  investigation  one  feels  that  on  the  whole 
the  substantial  benefits  outweigh  the  mistakes  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  indicate  an  intelligent  and  conscien¬ 
tious  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  office  to  spend  the  people’s 
money  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  illustration  which  I  have 
in  mind  at  the  moment  is  the  establishment  of  municipal  schools  and 
museums  of  art  in  the  large  cities  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  an  art  education  to  the  citizens  at  a 
nominal  expense.  It  matters  not  to  which  corner  of  the  land  one 
turns,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  London, — one 
invariably  finds  a  municipal  school  of  arts  and  crafts  and  a  museum 
of  fine  and  industrial  art,  both  generally  strengthened  through  ma¬ 
terial  aid  from  the  central  government  and  through  generous  loans 
from  the  inexhaustible  collections  at  South  Kensington  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  department.  It  may  be  hoped  that  in  America  we  shall  some 
day  awaken  to  the  fact  that  England  and  other  European  countries 
are  years  ahead  of  us  in  the  development  of  educational  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  artistic  industries. 

The  English  schools,  following  those  already  established  in  Ger¬ 
many,  entered  upon  the  arts  and  crafts  phase  of  their  work  at  periods 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago.  The  movement  for  industrial 
art  training  was  influenced  in  a  large  measure  by  the  strenuous  cru¬ 
sade  carried  on  by  Ruskin,  Morris  and  others  against  the  low  artis¬ 
tic  standards  prevailing  at  the  time  and  the  deplorable  conditions 
that  had  invaded  the  skilled  crafts  through  the  introduction  of 
machine  processes  and  the  subdivision  of  labor.  It  was  clear  that 
with  another  generation  there  would  not  be  in  all  England  a  single 
practical  goldsmith,  silversmith,  or  bookbinder, — in  fact,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  craftsman  in  any  of  the  similar  skilled  industries. 
And  with  ample  evidence  at  hand  of  the  noble  part  which  the  art 
craftsmen  played  in  the  civilization  of  centuries  past,  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  checkmate  some  of  the  degrading  tendencies  of  mod- 
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era  commercialism.  The  acute  specialization  of  work  in  the  shops 
for  purposes  of  speed  and  cheapness  of  execution,  together  with  the 
rapid  decline  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  left  only  a  few  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  whereby  a  lad  might  hope  to  acquire  all  the 
details  of  a  trade.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  held  to  be  a 
logical  step  for  the  state  and  municipal  governments  to  enter  upon 
educational  work  that  would  provide  those  engaged  in  the  skilled 
trades  with  a  chance  to  learn  that  which  their  daily  practice  in  the 
shops  denied  them.  To  this  end  schools  were  organized  to  supplement 
the  shops,  to  preserve  and  foster  all  the  best  traditions  of  the  artistic 
crafts;  museums  were  established,  or  broadened  in  scope,  for  the 
collection  and  exhibition  of  the  best  industrial  art  work  of  the  past, 
in  order  that  the  highest  possible  standards  might  always  be  at  hand 
for  reference.  Time  is  demonstrating  the  value  of  these  steps,  and 
the  work  now  meets  with  the  approval,  often  with  the  active  assist¬ 
ance,  of  the  employers,  and  frequently  with  the  intelligent  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  trades  unions.  I  say  frequently  because  here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  unions  make  little  effort  to  supervise  the  training  that  a 
lad  may  receive;  their  ideals  are  all  trimmed  to  the  limited  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  pay  envelope,  and  any  real  interest  in  educational  work 
is  worthy  of  note. 

As  an  instance  of  the  part  these  schools  are  beginning  to  play  in 
actual  production,  one  might  cite  Birmingham.  A  short  time  ago 
the  term  “Brumagen  Made”  implied  all  that  was  cheap  and  awful 
in  metal  work.  But  with  the  complete  and  effective  organization  of 
its  school  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  with  the  practical  use  that  has  been 
made  of  its  museum,  there  are  now  in  Birmingham  hundreds  of  real 
craftsmen  capable  of  designing  and  executing  work  of  the  highest 
merit. 

The  organizations  of  the  schools  vary  in  different  cities;  but 
in  two  points  at  least  they  coincide:  Each  endeavors  to  meet 
the  problems  presented  by  the  artistic  crafts  carried  on  in  its 
city;  each  picks  its  faculty  of  teachers  from  men  who  have  had  long 
experience  at  the  bench  and  who  are  looked  upon  by  the  trade  as 
authorities  in  their  chosen  lines  of  work.  Without  such  teachers  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  degree  of  confidence  can  be  inspired  among  men 
engaged  in  the  trades.  Is  it  singular,  or  not,  that  workshop  people 
should  mistrust  the  value  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  “school 
chap”  when  applied  to  their  problems 

London  now  has  its  own  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  located  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  city,  aside  from  schools  of  purely  technical 
training,  and  also  contributes  through  a  series  of  grants  to  the  work 
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of  other  schools  such  as  the  Northampton  Polytechnic  and  the  Sir 
John  Cass  Institute,  which  provide  work  of  a  similar  nature  for  the 
trades.  The  organization  of  the  schools  differs  from  that  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  which  I  outlined  in  The  Craftsman  for  October,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight.  The  schools  in  London  are  quite  independent  of 
each  other,  though  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  general  rules,  and 
are  unrelated  to  the  elementary  art  training  in  the  public  schools. 
There  is  even  an  element  of  competition  among  the  different  schools 
here.  A  boy  may  cross  the  city  to  get  to  his  work,  preferring  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  more  distant  school  to  that  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood.  It  may  be  that  this  acts  as  an  incentive  to  a 
teacher  to  give  thought  and  careful  attention  to  his  work.  If  a  class 
drops  to  an  average  attendance  of  six  the  Council  discontinues  it; 
and  six  applicants  for  the  instruction  along  some  particular  line  of 
work  are  sufficient  for  starting  a  class.  However,  I  think  one  must 
seek  deeper  than  this  for  the  genuine  interest  and  persistent  effort  of 
teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  for  the  commendable  technical  and 
artistic  standards  that  prevail. 

The  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  started  last  year  in  its 
new  building,  seven  stories  in  height,  with  large  newly  equipped 
shops  and  studios,  a  faculty  of  over  seventy  highly  trained  teachers, 
and  with  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  for  a  modest  house 
warmer.  This  school  was  first  started  in  temporary  quarters  in 
Regent  Street  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six.  To  quote  from 
the  catalogue:  “Admission  to  the  school  is,  within  certain  limits, 
only  extended  to  those  actually  engaged  in  handicraft.  The  school 
is  intended  to  supplement,  rather  than  supersede,  apprenticeship,  by 
affording  to  students  engaged  in  the  typical  London  art  industries 
opportunities  for  design  and  practice  in  those  branches  of  their  craft 
which,  owing  to  subdivision  of  processes  of  production,  they  are 
unable  to  learn  in  the  workshops.^’  In  other  words,  it  is  distinctly  a 
trade  school;  there  are  other  schools  in  sufficient  number  to  cater 
to  the  needs  of  the  amateur  craftsworker.  The  most  active  work  of 
the  school  is  done  at  night,  and  the  students  represent  nearly  all  the 
important  shops  of  the  city.  In  Germany,  by  the  way,  such  schools 
run  through  six  days  and  nights  of  the  week  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings!  It  would  seem  as  if  they  attached  some  importance  to  this 
sort  of  training! 

The  work  of  the  Central  School  is  roughly  divided  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  departments,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  each  department 
occupies  a  floor  of  the  building:  Architecture  and  the  building 
crafts;  silversmithing  and  allied  crafts;  book  trades;  cabinet  work- 
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ing;  drawing,  design  and  modeling;  needlework;  stained  glass, 
mosaic  and  decorative  painting. 

While  the  work  of  the  whole  school  is  of  exceptional  interest,  it 
will  serve  our  purpose  to  visit  two  typical  floors, — that  of  the  silver¬ 
smiths  and  the  book  trades.  By  silversmithing  must  be  understood 
many  allied  crafts,  such  as  enameling,  die  sinking,  engraving,  gem 
cutting,  casting,  etc.  The  heads  of  this  department  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  at  the  bench  and  the  teachers  divide  their  time 
between  the  shop  and  school.  Nearly  all  of  them  came  to  the  school 
ori^nally  as  pupils,  were  in  the  course  of  time  chosen  as  assistants, 
and  after  demonstrating  their  fitness  in  this  capacity  were  selected 
as  teachers.  On  the  background  of  such  an  experience  they  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  trade,  are  in  touch  with 
the  spirit  and  work  of  the  school,  and  have  given  ample  proof  that 
they  possess  that  peculiar  combination  of  tact,  patience  and  fore¬ 
sight  which  counts  for  effective  teaching.  Their  pedagogy  has  been 
acquired  from  practice  rather  than  from  books. 

The  pupils  in  these  and  the  other  shops  vary  considerably  as  to  age. 
Some  are  young  boys  who  have  just  gone  to  work;  others  have 
had  several  years  of  shop  experience.  There  are  no  “courses” 
of  work;  each  pupil  is  advised  in  the  selection  of  problems  that 
seem  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Many  start  by  copying  fine  originals; 
and  all  of  them  are  encouraged  to  undertake  projects  requiring  long 
concentration  of  thought  and  effort  instead  of  producing  things  of 
minor  importance  for  immediate  effect. 

In  the  day  school,  drawing,  designing  and  modeling  are  compul¬ 
sory;  in  the  night  school,  these  subjects  create  opportunities  for  a 
nice  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Many  pupils  say  that 
“there  is  a  mam  in  the  shop  who  does  all  the  drawing  and  designing.” 
If  these  subjects  were  compulsory  it  is  probable  that  many  would 
not  appear  the  second  time.  So  a  few  snares  are  carefully  laid  and 
as  soon  as  pupils  see  the  value  of  such  work  they  take  it  up  with  the 
interest  that  is  essential  for  proper  results.  The  work  in  drawing 
is  from  models  chosen  from  the  craft  the  pupils  are  following,  with 
studies  from  nature,  birds  and  insects  particularly,  as  these  have 
ever  played  an  important  part  in  jewelry  and  silver  work. 

The  equipment  of  these  shops,  and  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 
offers  material  for  discussion.  The  shops  possess  every  possible 
facility  that  one  might  wish  for  hand  work;  but  in  the  entire  school 
there  is  no  power-driven  machinery.  At  first  thought  one  might  feel 
that  such  a  school  could  not  possibly  keep  in  touch  with  modern 
methods  of  working.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  not  always  be 
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assumed  that  modern  methods  are  necessarily  the  best.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  finest  traditions  of  all  the  artistic  crafts  are  to 
be  found  in  hand  work.  And  if  a  person  can  design  a  piece  of  silver- 
smithing,  or  what  not,  and  execute  it  through  hand  processes,  thought¬ 
fully,  thoroughly,  with  all  the  patience  and  skill  that  hand  work 
demands,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  will  be  in  position  to  use  machin¬ 
ery  or  not  as  he  may  choose.  It  does  not  take  an  ingenious  person  long 
to  learn  how  to  operate  the  machines  that  do  parts  of  Ws  work  in 
the  shops.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  supplement,  not  dupli¬ 
cate,  the  shops,  to  furnish  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  proc¬ 
esses  of  recognized  value  which  the  shops  are  using  less  and  less, 
not  because  other  processes  are  better,  but  because  they  are  so  much 
cheaper. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  the  training  of  such  a  school  means 
to  a  young  man  who,  perhaps,  is  tied  down  to  some  trivial  mechan¬ 
ical  process  in  a  shop  with  the  little  prospect  of  learning  anything 
more  of  his  trade.  There  are  many  “historic”  cases  in  the  schools 
of  boys  who  were  duly  apprenticed  to  an  employer  and  who  then 
found  themselves  attached  to  some  petty  work  with  slight  hope  of 
advancing  beyond  it.  I  have  in  mind  a  young  man  who  spent  one 
year  sweeping  shop  and  running  errands,  followed  by  three  years 
soldering  nozzles  to  teapots!  A  valuable  trade  indeed  in  that!  But 
not  an  unusual  case. 

On  the  next  floor  are  the  book  trades,  typography,  engraving  on 
wood  and  metal,  printing  and  press  work,  bookbinding.  A  separate 
school  of  photo-engraving  and  process  work  is  conducted  elsewhere 
in  the  city.  In  the  bindery  each  pupil  acquires  the  complete  process 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  its  many  variations.  The  designing 
here  is  eminently  practical.  The  design  is  stamped  on  paper  with 
the  aid  of  a  carbon  sheet,  the  same  tools  being  used  that  are  em¬ 
ployed  later  to  transfer  the  design  to  leather.  The  work  here  is  of 
particular  value,  for  bookbinding  as  now  carried  on  commercially  is 
so  completely  subdivided  that  “hundreds  are  binding  books,  but  very 
few  can  bind  a  book.” 

In  the  department  of  the  book  trades  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  the 
pupils  cooperate  in  the  production  of  a  fine  edition  of  some  volume 
worthy  of  the  time  and  effort  involved, — compose  it,  print  it,  illus¬ 
trate  it,  make  the  decorations  and  all  of  the  engravings, — and  finally 
bind  it,  eaeh  pupil  in  the  bindery  carrying  out  his  own  idea  of  what 
a  finely  bound  book  should  be  like.  < 

There  are  well-equipped  shops  and  studios  for  work  in  lithog¬ 
raphy,  wood  engraving,  etching  and  mezzotint,  decorative  writing 
and  illuminating. 
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There  are  many  pupils  in  the  bookbinding  shop  who  illustrate 
the  depth  to  which  the  time-honored  apprenticeship  system  has 
fallen  in  modern  practice.  Here  is  a  lad  who  spent  two  years 
pasting  labels  to  the  backs  of  photograph  frames  until  relieved  of 
further  service  by  the  courts;  another  was  indentured  for  seven 
years,  which  were  spent  in  a  process  of  extreme  value  to  one  who 
might  be  called  upon  to  support  a  family, — cutting  cardboard! 
Strange,  is  it  not,  that  the  product  of  the  artistic  crafts  in  modern 
practice  lacks  soul  stuff  ?  But  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  recite  many 
instances  of  the  effective  service  that  is  rendered  these  young  men 
through  the  work  they  are  doing  here.  There  are  boys  who  have 
pegged  away  steadily  in  the  night  school  during  periods  ranging 
from  four  to  ten  years,  winning  a  small  scholarship,  gradually  win¬ 
ning  larger  ones  of  material  value,  and  in  the  meantime  stepping  up 
grade  by  grade  in  their  daily  work  as  their  services  became  more 
valuable  to  their  employers;  and  in  this  is  the  real  test  of  such  an 
education  as  the  school  offers.  In  the  bindery,  as  elsewhere,  the 
teachers  have  been  drafted  from  those  who  started  as  pupils  and 
who  now  hold  responsible  positions  in  the  shops  where  they  are 
regularly  employed.  Most  of  the  employers  appreciate  the  service 
rendered  by  the  school;  many  insist  upon  their  boys  attending  it. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  record  of  the  many  shops  and  studios 
of  the  school.  These  two  are  typical  and  may  well  represent  the 
general  character  of  the  others.  A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the 
other  activities,  as  for  instance  under  the  heading  of  architecture 
and  building  crafts,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  variety  of  the  work 
included  in  the  different  departments.  Here  are  classes  in  archi¬ 
tectural  design  based  on  present  requirements  and  materials,  with 
lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture,  building  construction,  struc¬ 
tural  mechanics,  chemistry  of  materials.  Work  is  done  in  stone 
carving,  wood  carving,  lead  casting,  decorative  plaster-work  and 
ironwork.  Under  the  head  of  needlework  come  dressmaking  and 
costume  designing,  embroidery,  lace  making,  tapestry  and  other 
weaving. 

There  is  a  day  School  of  Art  for  Women  and  a  Technical  Day 
School  for  Boys.  The  latter  is  an  interesting  experiment.  The 
work  is  intended  to  provide  technical  and  artistic  training  for  boys 
who  propose  to  enter  some  branch  of  the  silversmithing  trade.  Their 
work  is  planned  in  connection  with  regular  school  subjects,  English 
composition,  geography,  history,  etc.  One  year  in  the  school  is 
recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of  apprenticeship  in  the 
trade;  but  on  completing  his  work  in  the  school  the  pupil  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  his  trade  without  abandoning  those  subjects 
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that  count  for  so  much  in  general  culture.  The  fees  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  school,  are  nominal  in  order  to  reach  those  who  most  need 
the  assistance  that  is  given. 

Withal,  the  institution  is  admirably  arranged  and  equipped, — 
one  of  the  best  that  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  Its  comprehensive 
schedule  of  work  meets  the  needs  of  practically  all  the  arts  from 
painting  to  forging.  It  has  thoroughly  competent  teachers  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  pupils,  with  nominal  fees  and  material  aid  for  those  who 
need  it.  It  is  setting  high  artistic  and  technical  standards  for  the 
trade,  and  with  freedom  from  political  influences  is  bound  to  make 
its  work  count  in  the  industrial  life  of  London.  And  above  all  it  is 
working  for  manhood,  for  strength  of  character  and  independence 
of  thought ;  it  gives  exercise  for  mind  and  heart  as  well  as  eye  and  hand 
among  those  who  must  perforce  win  their  daily  wage  under  the  cheap¬ 
ening  in  fluence  of  modern  production.  Would  that  our  own  municipal 
authorities  might  find  something  in  such  a  venture  worthy  of  emulation. 


EXCELLENT  THINGS 


There  are  many  excellent  things  in  life  for  a  girl  or  a  boy, — 
for  a  man  or  a  woman, — 

And  those  who  have  not  known  them  should  demand  them, 
And  those  who  have  known  them  should  share  them. 

They  are  exceedingly  simple  things,  but  they  keep  us  strong  and  young; 
Perhaps  they  are  small  things,  but  they  make  life  great. 

It  is  good  to  throw  a  ball  very  far  and  very  high  and  to  catch  it  easily; 
To  run  rapidly  and  endure  long; 

1^0  be  sure-footed,  to  climb  with  perfect  self-reliance  when  the  spring 
is  new  upon  the  hills; 

To  plunge  to  cool  waters  and  find  refreshment  when  summer  is  sultry. 
Swimming  easily  and  naturally  until  the  flesh  is  satisfied; 

To  pick  daisies,  to  go  haying,  or  berrying,  or  nutting; 

To  walk  buoyantly  and  serenely  among  the  breeze-buffeted  leaves 
of  autumn; 

To  rise  early  in  the  morning  and  meet  the  frost  undaunted. 

To  speed  the  blood  from  cheek  to  ankle; 
d'o  go  the  length  of  the  blue  ice  on  keen,  swift  skates; 
d'o  rush  from  the  heights,  down  to  the  whirling  snow  on  the  ample 
toboggan ; 

Waking,  to  eat  simple  food  and  live  heartily. 

Sleeping,  to  sleep  deeply,  with  the  earth  and  the  trees  close  at  hand. 
These  are  all  excellent  things  for  they  make  the  sane  laborer,  the 
good  comrade. 

Marguerite  Ogden  Bigelow. 
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THE  WORK  OF  FINNISH  ARTISTS  WHO 
PAINT  THEIR  OWN  COUNTRY  AND  PEOPLE 
WITH  INSIGHT  AND  FORCE 


ROM  time  to  time  the  art  of  the  North  comes  down 
to  Paris,  fresh,  cool,  vigorous,  born  in  the  heart  of 
sturdy,  energetic,  courageous  men,  builders  of  small, 
strong  nations  on  the  margins  of  wide  seas.  Such  art 
flows  into  the  French  Salon  a  clean,  stimulating  stream, 
undiluted  with  the  scintillating  degeneracy  of  the 
New  Art  which  has  grown  to  be  but  little  more  than 
a  mass  of  embroidery  on  a  twisted,  rotten  warp. 

The  French  Autumn  Salon  opens  its  hospitable  doors  from  season 
to  season  to  these  Northern  painters  of  fresh  vision.  In  the  fall  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven  the  Belgian  artists  exhibited  there,  show¬ 
ing  both  sculpture  and  painting  of  rare  insight  and  vigor,  and  last 
fall  the  work  of  the  Finnish  artists  was  shown  for  the  third  time  in 
Paris.  The  space  allotted  this  exhibit  was  small,  but  the  import 
of  the  work  was  tremendous;  distinctly  modern,  and  not  Parisian, 
although  in  isolated  cases  showing  the  influence  in  technique  or  tone 
of  some  dominating  French  master.  For  that  matter,  for  years  to 
come  we  shall  recall  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  much  of  the  mural 
decorations  of  many  nations,  just  as  the  famous  Puvis  in  turn  recalls 
the  mural  work  of  that  wonderful  seventeenth-century  Italian,  Tiepolo. 

But  as  a  whole,  the  work  of  this  Finnish  school  of  painters  is  far 
removed  from  anything  one  knows  of  modern  French  painting,  both 
in  the  force  of  feeling  and  in  definiteness  of  technique.  It  is,  indeed, 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  work  of  the  modern  Spanish  painters ; 
particularly  does  one  recall  Zuloaga  in  the  face  of  the  fine  realistic 
canvases  of  Rissanen  and  Gallen.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the 
general  tendency  of  all  sincere  art  of  this  century  is  to  express  the  life 
of  the  nation  from  which  it  springs.  To  paint  real  things,  actual 
existence,  is  to  develop  vigor,  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  technique; 
hence  a  general  resemblance  in  most  definite  modern  art  is  noticeable 
and  springs  from  a  relation  of  purpose,  not  from  dominance  or  imita¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  one  nation  does  not  affect  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  another,  but  all  are  a  part  of  an  evolution  in  modern  art  conditions, 
which  because  universal  cannot  escape  resemblances. 

But  the  most  significant  of  the  modern  Finnish  artists  are  painting 
Finland,  her  people,  her  ways  of  living,  down  to  the  humblest  type 
of  peasant  people.  In  Gallen’s  work  one  sees  most  the  mechanic, 
his  life,  family,  progress,  joys,  sorrows ;  with  Rissanen  it  is  the  peasant, 
shown  with  Zuloaga’s  insight,  love  of  color  and  appreciation  of  the 
artistic  opportunities  to  be  found  in  most  primitive  conditions. 
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One  perceives  readily  that  these  Finnish  pictures  are  filled  always 
with  people  doing  things.  There  are  no  idle  landscapes,  no  dream 
pictures  of  mists  and  cloudland  and  ornamental  figures  bom  in 
symbolism.  In  other  words,  nothing  of  Corot,  or  Twachtman  or 
Davies;  always  there  is  the  overwhelming  suggestion  of  energy  and 
tremendous  activity  of  a  people  to  whom  days  and  hours  have  been 
vital  in  the  upbuilding  of  nation,  home  and  personal  opportunity. 

The  modern  Spaniards  paint  as  vividly  just  as  humble  subjects  as  do 
the  Finnish  painters,  but  in  the  South  there  is  more  unused  out  of 
doors  in  the  pictures,  more  sunlight,  a  more  highly  developed  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life,  also  a  greater  cynicism  and  a  wider  range  of  thought 
and  purpose.  The  Finnish  men  have  seen  a  different  type  of  civili¬ 
zation  growing;  they  have  watched  a  nation  progress  and  individuals 
achieve  through  great  hazard.  They  have  battled  hard  for  small 
returns  of  comfort  or  beauty;  they  have  seen  Nature  always  in  the 
grip  of  those  needing  to  subdue  her  for  progress  or  livehhood.  The 
men  of  such  a  land  must,  if  they  survive,  prove  powerful,  and  the 
women  essentially  brave.  What  is  achieved  of  prosperity  or  peace 
is  won  through  battle.  And  so,  regardless  of  French  influences  or 
German  traditions,  the  great  Finnish  paintings  are  palpitating  with 
the  energy,  the  force,  the  power  of  accomplishment  which  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  the  nation’s  success.  In  all  these  canvases  men,  women 
and  children  are  working,  and  the  color  scheme  is  almost  inevitably 
keyed  low;  not  in  honor  of  any  French  school,  but  because  there  is  a 
somber  tone  existent  in  the  nation,  where  sorrow  is  not  more  prevalent, 
but  joy  less  so. 

In  Spain  the  peasant  and  the  humble  folk  pervade  all  modern  art 
worthy  of  mention,  but  the  canvases  which  portray  them  are  yellow 
or  green,  not  brown  or  gray,  and  there  is  always  the  amused  smile 
instead  of  the  furrow,  for  the  tasks  past,  present  and  to  come.  And 
there  you  have  the  difference  in  the  nations;  on  one  hand  conscious¬ 
ness  of  responsibility  and  determination  to  face  it;  on  the  other  a  gay 
insouciance  and  always  a  sense  of  the  possibility  of  pleasure. 

In  any  presentation  of  Finnish  art,  however  brief,  it  is  Edelfelt 
whom  one  first  of  all  recalls;  Edelfelt  who  demanded  of  his  pupils 
“that  they  should  take  their  place  in  the  great  art  movement  of  modern 
days.”  And  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  leading  them  there  by  his 
sincerity,  his  convincing  mastery  of  his  art,  his  knowledge  of  values 
finely  sustained,  his  rare  color  scheme  so  discreet  as  to  be  almost 
hum})le,  his  sympathies  profound  for  the  simple  lives  about  him, 
and  his  power  great  to  discover  in  these  simple  lives  the  most  touching 
realities.  He  saw  the  life  of  the  humble  people  in  fine  perspective, 
but  he  knew  it  hy  heart. 
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From  Art  et  Decoration. 


“telling  a  good  story":  julio  rissanen, 
painter:  from  the  Finnish  exhibit  at 

THE  PARIS  AUTUMN  SALON. 


From  Art  ti  Decoration. 


“building  the  new  home”  :  m.  gallen, 
painter:  from  the  Finnish  exhibit  at  the 
PARIS  autumn  salon. 

“boys  fishing”:  eero  jarnefelt,  painter: 
from  the  FINNISH  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  PARIS 
AUTUMN  SALON. 
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Next,  one  remembers  his  great  pupil  Enckell  and  later  the  great 
reahsts,  Gallen,  Jarnefelt  and  Rissanen.  It  is  the  great  mural  painting 
of  Enckell  at  the  church  at  Tammerfors  that  one  first  recalls,  the  com¬ 
position  at  once  so  clean  and  dramatically  simple  and  the  nude  figures 
treated  with  such  rare  fine  audacity.  In  all  Enckell’s  pictures  the 
color  is  somber,  a  true  Finnish  palette,  and  well  suited,  too,  to  the 
Protestant  church  which  his  frescoes  adorn,  with  its  walls  plain  and 
sober,  its  interior  naked  and  white. 

Jarnefelt  is  more  of  a  colorist  than  most  of  these  contemporary 
artists  in  Finland,  for  with  the  brown  on  his  palette  there  is  usually 
orange  and  with  the  violet,  yellow,  with  the  gray,  green.  As  a  por¬ 
trait  painter  his  art  is  most  searching;  it  is  also  faintly  malicious, 
delicately  subtle,  and  yet  never  failing  in  the  final  presentation  of 
character.  He  is  more  introspective  than  most  Finnish  artists,  yet 
closely  related  to  them  in  technique  and  point  of  view.  Rissanen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  definitely  violent  and  brutal;  he  paints 
Finnish  scenes  and  people  of  the  humbler  sort  with  force  which  is 
positively  baffling.  He  describes  on  his  canvases  what  he  knows, 
without  tenderness  or  effort  at  idealism.  He  sees  conditions  clearly, 
without  sentiment,  and  perhaps  without  hope.  In  his  later  work  his 
color  is  less  somber,  though  his  subjects  remain  a  most  marvelous 
presentation  of  peasant  life,  bare,  suffering. 

Gallen,  also  a  mural  painter  of  note,  is  at  once  the  most  personal 
and  most  national  of  the  Finnish  men.  He  is  both  understanding 
of  Finland’s  hardships  and  tenderly  sympathetic  to  her  struggling 
people. 

Although  as  a  whole  this  art  as  yet  lacks  the  kind  of  imagination 
which  is  stimulating  and  uplifting  to  the  nation,  it  is  nevertheless  so 
sincere,  so  true,  so  close  to  the  life  it  depicts,  that  it  must  take  its 
place,  as  Edelfelt  hoped,  “in  the  great  artistic  movement  of  modern 
days.” 
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THE  NEED  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  NATION:  BY  JOSEPH 
F.  DANIELS 


HE  most  valuable  asset  of  a  nation  is  its  genius — the 
sum  of  those  spiritual,  mental  and  artistic  qualities 
which  make  for  growth  in  its  people.  The  educa¬ 
tional  foundations  of  a  nation  lie  in  the  genius  of  its 
people,  and  the  most  important  function  of  education 
is  the  development  of  the  child  as  an  item  in  that 
national  asset.  As  an  educational  subject  manual 
training  has  to  do  with  the  national  genius. 

There  is  no  doubt  among  us  that  manual  training  and  vocational 
training  are  inevitable  in  any  scheme  of  education  for  citizenship,  for 
national  freedom  and  the  sublime  idea  of  national  dignity.  The 
significance  of  manual  training  in  any  system  of  education  is  not 
measured  only  in  terms  of  arts  and  crafts,  commerce,  labor,  society,  and 
other  manifestations  of  service  and  power,  but  is  specifically  ethical 
and  moral  throughout.  Right-mindedness  is  inherent  in  it,  and 
without  it  genius  itself  is  perverted. 

Educators  may  bring  great  help  from  Germany  or  Sweden  or 
elsewhere,  but,  sooner  or  later,  local  and  intense  surveys  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  made  in  order  that  genius  and  right-mindedness  may 
be  working  together.  It  involves  an  examination  of  things  within 
ourselves  and  not  in  other  people. 

Thus  manual  training  in  our  national  educational  programme 
should  not  be  merely  progressive  bench  work,  but  a  solution  of 
the  problems  of  native  genius  and  its  moral  worth — a  demonstration 
with  tools  and  materials  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  are — a  testing 
of  genius  and  its  genuineness.  Does  it  reflect  every  phase  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  in  our  national  life  ?  For  that,  after  all,  is  the  great  aim 
of  all  education. 

In  the  finer  talents  of  any  people  there  seems  so  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  divine  afflatus  of  the  artist  and  the  inspiration  of 
the  artisan  that  one  may  be  allowed  to  talk  of  art  in  the  presence  of 
manual  training  and  to  rest  easy  in  the  surety  that  beauty  and  dig¬ 
nity,  together,  are  the  test  of  all  good  workmanship  in  any  calling. 
If  that  be  granted,  we  have  a  range  from  the  weaver  to  the  painter, 
from  iron-worker  to  sculptor,  that  gives  sufflcient  background  for  a 
sympathetic  discussion  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  education. 

The  forces  of  national  genius — art  and  ethics  and  morals — are 
the  forces  we  apply  to  the  materials  available,  and,  in  education,  this 
application  gives  rise  to  method,  without  which  no  pedagogue  can 
imagine  a  school.  In  our  search  for  methods  we  have  exhausted 
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every  foreign  source,  and  native  ingenuity  has  adapted,  modified  and 
digested  a  mass  of  information.  This  spectacle  of  native  genius 
touched  by  foreign  impulse  is  interesting,  and  it  illustrates  how  slowly 
even  an  eager,  impetuous  people  may  find  itself  after  vain  endeavor 
to  reflect  foreign  social  conditions  and  varying  art  achievements. 

AVIE  W  of  arts  and  crafts  and  the  thing  we  call  national  art  during 
the  nineteenth  century  reveals  an  array  of  facts  which  indicate 
correctly  our  relation  to  the  mother  continent.  In  sculpture, 
painting,  architecture,  etc.,  Europe  was  the  museum  and  school. 
Our  young  men  went  there  to  learn  the  arts,  and  an  illustrious  com¬ 
pany  maoe  its  home  there.  Those  who  returned  and  those  who 
remained,  alike  complained  of  America  as  hostile  or  indifferent  to 
art  impulse,  and  we,  at  home,  hardly  understanding  what  it  was  all 
about,  felt  the  rebuke  keenly,  failing  to  recognize  the  real  thing — 
the  beginnings  of  a  native  genius  here  at  home. 

It  never  occurred  to  the  average  American  that  the  little  work¬ 
shops  about  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Wakefield  and  other  towns— shops 
built  in  backyards  and  on  the  farms — would  be  the  foundation  of  a 
great  trade  in  shoes,  baskets  and  commodities  upon  which  have  been 
built  great  American  fortunes.  These  little  workrooms  were  used 
by  the  rural  Yankees  as  a  means  of  added  income  from  hand  labor 
of  the  primitive  sort.  They  awaited  the  Yankee  genius  that  in¬ 
vented  the  machines  and  estaljlished  the  factory.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  one  phase  of  American  genius — the  Yankee  phase — than 
a  shoe  factory.  If  you  can  find  a  man  who  is  making  shoes  by  hand, 
watch  the  process  of  lasting,  building  a  heel,  pegging,  sewing  or  nail¬ 
ing,  and  finishing ;  then  go  to  the  factory  and  see  the  lasting  machine, 
the  heel  compressor,  the  wire  machine,  the  McKay  machine,  the  tree¬ 
ing  room  and  the  many  processes. 

Americans  were  conscious  of  this  Yankee  genius,  but  thought  it 
a  laudable  smartness  natural  to  the  instincts  of  a  commercial  people. 
It  involved  a  certain  knack  or  trick  like  the  working  of  a  puzzle  or 
the  swapping  of  jack-knives,  and  that  was  about  all  the  people  saw 
in  this  display  of  native  genius.  Their  appreciation  was  akin  to  that 
of  the  boy  who  admires  the  ground  and  lofty  tumbling  in  the  circus; 
in  a  word  it  was  “cuteness”  recognized  by  a  “cute”  people. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  occurred  the  great  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition,  a  world’s  circus  in  which  the  performers  astonished 
the  American  people,  a  hundred  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  feats  performed  by  the 
American  exhibitors,  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  nation  went  to 
their  homes  with  the  first  salutary  lesson  ever  given  this  self-suffi- 
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dent  province.  They  recognized  the  American  genius  in  all  its 
barbarity  and  nakedness,  a  real  thing  with  mighty  promise,  but 
uncouth  and  untrained.  It  was  borne  in  upon  the  American  mind 
that  we  lacked  direction  and  finish  in  our  work,  and  that  technique 
could  be  learned  from  the  European.  The  transatlantic  exodus  in¬ 
creased  and  we  began  to  learn  how  things  were  done.  Nearly  all 
the  learners  were  very  young  and  tried  to  make  things  European. 
They  were  easily  surpassed  by  the  Europeans. 

A  few,  like  William  Morris  Hunt,  a  man  independent  of  the  new 
vogue  but  caught  in  it,  taught  Americans  the  truth  about  art  as  he 
thought  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  individual  and  the  state, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  the  artist  scoffed  at  American  pretensions 
and,  in  dress  and  manner,  alienated  himself.  Only  the  workman 
and  the  craftsman  remained  true  to  American  ideals,  with  grim 
determination  and  most  magnificent  ambition  to  excel  in  their  own 
way.  About  all  that  we  possess  today  we  owe  to  the  American 
craftsman  and  his  brother  workmen  in  field  and  shop.  They  “tar¬ 
ried  by  the  stuff”  while  pioneers  and  statesmen  marked  our 
and  progress. 

OUR  prosperity  is  based  upon  workmanship  and  the  soil  and 
not  upon  the  ability  of  the  trader  or  the  financier.  If  you 
will  read  our  history  in  the  markets  of  the  world  you  will  find 
that  the  Englishmen,  the  Germans  and  even  the  Frenchmen  are  bet¬ 
ter  merchants  than  the  Americans,  but  that  none,  not  even  the 
Japanese,  can  compete  in  workmanship  with  the  American  who  has 
set  his  hand  to  make  an  American  product  and  make  it  well. 

In  an  examination  of  a  people’s  genius  one  is  sure  to  discover 
many  factors  which  threaten  its  growth  and  fruition,  and,  while  it  is 
asserted  that  our  prosperity  rests  upon  workmanship,  it  is  equally 
true  that  by  political  practice  and  a  kind  of  commercialism,  we  are 
slowly  strangling  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship  and  native  genius  in 
the  masses. 

The  two  expressions  of  genius,  craftsmanship  and  commerce,  are 
really  two  phases  of  a  moral  idea  universally  associated  with  success, 
achievement,  accomplishment.  Let  me  explain  by  means  of  my 
pocket  knives.  I  have  two  pearl-handled  knives  of  two  blades  each. 
One  was  made  in  Germany  and  is  now  ten  years  old  in  service. 
The  other  was  made  in  Ohio  and  has  been  used  one  year.  The 
German  knife  is  worn  slightly  by  sharpening,  but  otherwise  is  as 
good  as  new.  It  opens  and  closes  with  ease  and  the  rivets  are  tight. 
The  American  knife  is  useless  because  the  soft,  wearing  parts  have 
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been  thrown  out  of  the  path  of  motion  and  the  rivets  are  loose*  The 
blades  show  almost  no  wear,  are  dull  and  will  not  keep  their  edges 
for  the  slightest  use.  This  American  knife  has  one  point  of  excel¬ 
lence;  it  has  a  better  appearance  than  the  German  knife  and  I 
bought  it  because  of  its  appearance.  It  was  made  to  sell  and  it  cost 
me  two  American  dollars  (“In  God  we  trust”).  It  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  prove  that  a  German  knife  is  better  than  an  American  knife, 
but  only,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  that  not  only  are  some  knives 
better  than  others,  but  that  some  American  knives  are  not  good 
knives  and  that  a  cheap  knife  may  be  made  to  look  like  its  betters. 
This  comes  about  because  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  from 
craftsmanship  to  a  modern  notion  of  commerce.  In  the  shift  the 
moral  values  have  been  lost  and  all  values  confused.  The  craftsman 
has  gone  into  captivity  through  lack  of  knowledge. 

Of  course  you  knew  all  that  before,  but  we  are  certain  now  that 
we  understand  that  there  are  craftsmen  in  America  who  make  these 
imitation  knives,  or  furniture,  or  whatever,  to  sell  to  other  Americans 
(and  the  heathen)  for  real  money,  and  each  thinker  will  explain  the 
matter  to  his  own  satisfaction,  no  doubt.  One  reasons  that  the 
manufacturer  is  in  the  grip  of  an  economic  monster  whom  he  must 
obey;  another  blames  the  purchaser  and  only  a  few  think  back  to 
the  fundamental  immorality  of  false  values  in  workmanship — moral 
fundamentals  that  concern  the  national  genius  and  its  freedom. 

With  this  much  said,  I  have  my  own  reason  for  adding  to 
the  literature  of  manual  training  and  I  do  it  all  with  keen  sympathy. 
My  father  was  the  best  worker  in  wood  I  ever  knew  and  he  taught 
me  the  use  of  tools  from  boyhood.  I  love  a  good  piece  of  work, 
from  a  full-rigged  ship  to  a  library  catalogue,  and  I  lean  toward  the 
workman  in  field  or  shop. 

WHEN  things  seem  wrong  we  turn  very  naturally  to  our  edu¬ 
cational  system  for  cause  and  remedy.  In  this  instance 
we  find  that  though  manual  training  is  a  formalized,  intellect¬ 
ual  subject  in  our  schools,  that  teachers  of  this  department  know  little 
and  care  less  for  things  outside  the  curriculum  by  which  they  ob¬ 
tained  degrees,  diplomas  or  licenses  to  teach,  they  (as  a  class) 
seem  to  have  no  adequate  notion  of  the  meaning  and  moral  worth 
of  the  matter  in  hand.  They  know  not  why  Elzevir  or  Phidias  or 
the  cathedral  builders  wrought  so  well.  They  seem  not  to  under¬ 
stand  that  genius  is  in  their  keeping  and  that  man’s  work  is  immortal. 

It  is  a  sorry  business  to  scold  one’s  neighbor,  but  as  the  vacation 
season  returns  to  us  another  army  of  boys  and  girls,  it  is  not  amiss 
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to  ask  a  few  questions,  as  follows,  of  that  neighbor  whose  business 
it  is  to  teach  manual  training: 

With  shops  and  wood  and  metal  and  books,  what  have  you 
taught  ? 

With  straight  edge,  plummet,  compass  and  square,  what  direc¬ 
tion  have  you  taken  ? 

With  color  and  form  and  beautiful  design,  what  have  children 
learned  from  you  of  the  beauty  of  life,  of  sweetness  and  light? 

With  pulley  and  shaft,  alignment  and  drive,  what  bearings  have 
they  found  ? 

With  T-square  and  triangle,  plans  and  perspective,  what  castles 
and  visions  do  they  see  ? 

With  lessons,  tasks,  examinations,  diplomas  and  intellectual 
equipment,  what  are  we  all  forgetting  ? 

Is  the  genius  of  a  people  to  be  nourished  on  blue  prints  alone  ? 
Are  we  a  nation  with  a  destiny  or  are  we  just  “doing  time ?” 

10NCE  had  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  old  school  days.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  forefinger  across  the  map  of  Europe  I  marched  with 
great  armies  and  sat  in  council  with  kings.  I  looked  across  gulfs 
and  seas  and  talked  with  the  men  who  plowed  the  fields.  He  illu¬ 
minated  the  whole  matter  of  history  and  gave  it  a  background. 
When  the  bell  rang  all  sighed  and  walked  out  as  regretfully  as 
one  places  a  book-mark  in  a  continued  story.  When  I  read  that 
“Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom;  for 
Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him,”  I  think  of  that  old  teacher. 

The  old  Japanese  painters  had  a  way  of  learning  which  they 
called  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  master,  or  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
the  master.  Thus  they  sat,  mending  brushes,  preparing  paper  and 
learning  the  traditions  and  technique  of  art  and  the  national  cult. 
The  genius  of  these  learners  is  manifest  in  all  their  work,  and  it  is 
Japanese. 

To  be  sure,  the  machine  and  system  of  modern  education  with 
its  standardized  courses  and  schoolhouse  barracks  makes  old-time 
conditions  of  studio  and  class  room  well-nigh  impossible,  but  it 
should  not  completely  change  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  and  there 
remain  enough  instances  to  show  that  it  need  not.  In  fact,  the 
dead  level  of  standardized  mediocrity,  which  critics  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation  think  they  see,  would  make  it  true  that  there  is  no  calling  on 
earth  from  which  it  is  so  easy  to  emerge  at  the  top — to  become  nota¬ 
ble  in  leadership — as  education. 

The  great  moral  awakening  and  the  growing  consciousness  of 
genius  in  America  should  be  reflected  in  all  teaching,  but  especially 
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in  manual  training,  the  obvious  and  concrete  expression  of  the  edu¬ 
cative  process.  If  there  are  defects  in  the  machine,  the  remedy 
should  lie  with  the  teachers,  if  there  be  any  such  left  in  the  schools; 
but  the  indications  are  that  the  revival  and  reform  in  manual  train¬ 
ing  will  come  from  without.  In  fact,  the  history  of  education  is 
replete  with  instances  to  show  that  the  school  teacher  is  compla¬ 
cently  “asleep  at  the  switch,”  and  that  all  changes  in  curriculum 
are  reluctant  and  are  due  to  insistent  and  repeated  pressure  from 
without.  Possibly  that  is  why  Hugo  Miinsterberg  says  that  America 
is  the  only  country  where  education  is  given  over  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  in  America  is  young  and  there  is 
still  (as  in  all  human  affairs)  a  great  deal  of  dilettanteism,  sham 
and  vanity  in  it;  but,  young  as  it  is,  artistic  craftsmanship  is  exert¬ 
ing  a  strong  pressure  upon  manual  training.  Craftsmanship  dis¬ 
plays  the  genius  of  our  people  and  has  the  right  aim.  It  is  founded 
upon  a  sense  of  beauty  and  a  knowledge  of  design.  It  is  slowly  and 
surely  teaching  us  that  beauty  and  right-mindedness  are  the  best 
cornerstones  of  economics  in  any  nation  and  that  the  intellectual 
life  is  a  mere  bill  of  lading  without  them. 

Manual  training  must  concern  itself  with  the  deeper  things  of 
life  if  it  would  raise  itself  to  the  dignity  of  an  educational  subject. 
Fine  talk  in  psychological  phrase  and  epigram  concerning  the  hand 
and  the  brain,  doing  and  thinking,  reflexes  and  localization  of  cere¬ 
bral  functions  is  mere  claptrap  and  cheap  professional  chatter  if  we 
forget  the  people  and  their  problems.  The  success  of  manual  train¬ 
ing  depends  upon  the  confidence  that  people  have  in  our  institutions, 
especially  the  educational  institutions,  and  to  inspire  that  confidence 
we  must  respond  to  the  pressure  from  without  whenever  it  is  plain 
that  we  are  lagging  behind  and  are  neglecting  the  genius  of  the 
people.  The  scope  and  influence  of  manual  training  will  never  be 
understood  until  we  begin  a  closer  study  of  our  own  people  and 
appreciate  that  the  educational  problem  is  more  than  the  subject 
matter  of  a  course  of  study. 
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THE  QUIET  PHILOSOPHER  OF  THE  WABASH: 
BY  GEORGE  BICKNELL 

EROM,  Indiana,  is  a  quaint  village  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Terre  Haute.  Like  the  latter  city,  it,  too, 
is  situated  on  high  land — a  beautiful  natural  spot. 
Many  visitors  come  from  far  away  to  bathe  in 
her  cheer  for  a  day,  and  here  dwells  a  hermit,  a  quiet 
philosopher,  in  his  vine-sheltered  home  on  the  classic 
Wabash  banks.  Pilgrims  land  in  Merom  on  their 
way  to  the  haunts  of  this  man,  for  he  is  known  and  loved  for  miles 
around. 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  a  queer  look¬ 
ing  houseboat  was  launched  at  the  w^ater’s  edge  near  a  thick  wood. 
The  owner  of  the  wood  happened  to  be  standing  near  this  spot  at 
the  time  of  this  launching.  A  man,  then  gray  in  years,  emerged 
from  the  boat  and  gave  a  military  salute  to  the  party  on  the  bank. 
Some  greetings  were  interchanged  and  finally  the  owner  of  the  wood 
said,  “And  what  might  your  name  be  ?”  and  the  knight — for  he  proved 
verily  to  be  that  which  he  is  often  called,  A  Knight  of  the  Woods — 
said,  “My  name  might  be  Smythe.”  “  Captain  Smythe,”  the  woods¬ 
man  replied — and  the  knight  answered — “Roland  Smythe,  Captain, 
however,  if  you  prefer,”  and  since  that  time  the  people  for  miles 
around  know  this  great,  generous  soul  as  Captain  Roland  Smythe — • 
but  we,  who  know  more,  but  who  are  wise  enough  to  comply  with 
his  deepest  wishes,  are  silent  as  to  his  real  name.  In  reality  he  bears 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  and  prominent  families  of 
old  Virginia  and  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  South.  In  the 
South  is  where  he  fought  and  lost.  A  man  of  wealth,  strong  in 
health  and  mind — high  in  social  and  political  life,  he  went  into  the 
army,  believing  his  cause  just,  and  for  four  years  he  fought,  un¬ 
daunted,  fearless,  with  great  organizing  powers — a  leader  of  men — 
a  doer  of  deeds.  He  came  out  of  the  war  broken  in  health,  penni¬ 
less — and  as  he  felt,  eternally  disgraced. 

It  has  never  been  strange  to  me  that  he  would  long  for  and  seek 
a  life  of  quiet  and  solitude,  and  this  he  did.  After  spending  some 
years  on  the  Mississippi  he  came  to  this  spot  on  the  Wabash,  and  in 
a  little  cabin  here  he  has  lived  alone  and  content  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  nothing  will  ever  entice  him  from  this  spot  but  that 
final  Great  Mystery.  Here  he  has  nursed  himself  back  to  happiness 
and  peace  and  health. 

He  is  not  at  war  with  society,  for  he  loves  men  and  the  great  busy 
world,  but  his  excuse  is  that  he  loves  Nature  more.  And  though 
this  man  has  built  his  house  in  remote  woods,  men  have  cut  a 
pathway  to  his  door.  Every  year  hundreds  follow  this  beaten  path 
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CAPTAIN  SMYTHE,  A  FRIEND 
OF  JOHN  brown’s. 


lUGH  THIS  MAN  HAS  BUILT  A  HOUSE  IN 
WOODS,  THE  WORLD  HAS  CUT  A  PATHWAY 
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to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  man,  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  that  he  has  found 
in  Nature,  and  the  Great  Silence.  Men  seeking  the  health  and 
happiness  they  have  lost  in  the  great  city’s  wilderness  of  houses 
come  here  to  learn  of  the  “great  peace  which  passeth  understand¬ 
ing.” 


He  has  written  out  for  me  his  prayer,  and  herein  is  contained 
the  philosophy  that  binds  him  to  this  loved  spot. 

“My  God,  our  Father,  I  thank  Thee  for  the  great  good  Thou 
hast  given  to  us. 

f  “I  thank  Thee  for  the  sun  that  gives  light,  warmth  and  life  to 
all  living  things. 

“I  thank  Thee  for  the  moon  that  brings  brightness  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  and  turns  our  gently  flowing  river  into  a  river  of 
silver  with  ripples  of  gold. 

“I  thank  Thee  for  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  the  music  of  their 
leaves. 

“I  thank  Thee  for  the  grass  that  grows  green  over  hill  and  val¬ 
ley,  and  beside  the  wayside. 

“I  thank  Thee  for  the  flowers  that  carpet  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  beautify  and  make  attractive  the  home. 

“I  thank  Thee  for  the  storm  with  its  lightning  and  thunder  that 
brings  new  life  to  the  drooping  vegetation. 

“I  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  night  which  bringeth  sleep 
and  rest  to  the  weary. 

“I  thank  Thee,  my  God,  for  the  peace  of  the  woods,  and  pray 
Thee  to  spread  it  over  those  who  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  houses 
in  the  city,  who  hurry  to  and  fro,  burdened  with  the  cares  and  trou¬ 
bles  of  their  daily  life, — Thy  peace,  that  peace,  which  passeth  un¬ 
derstanding. 

“I  thank  Thee  that  in  the  end  cometh  to  every  man  eternal 
night,  unbroken  sleep,  everlasting  rest.  Amen!” 


TO  LIVE  your  life  in  absolute  freedom — as  you  desire  to  live 
it;  to  break  from  the  conventional  and  drink  deep  from  the 
real,  the  vital,  is  ofttimes  to  become  one  with  a  message — a 
great  individual.  Captain  Smythe  is  such  an  individual,  great  in 
character,  and  with  a  vital  message  to  man.  He  little  knows  his 
silent  influence.  His  life  is  one  of  absolute  peace  and  quiet  and 
renunciation  of  all  that  is  complex  and  all  that  is  material.  The 
result  is  inevitably  a  high  spiritual  growth. 

The  masters  of  men  have  all  been  elemental — primitive  in  their 
life  and  habits.  They  have  not  always  uttered  their  message;  but 
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sometimes  lives  lived  in  great  movements  mean  more  than  things 
said.  In  all  great  movements  there  are  just  three  classes:  those  in 
the  fight  at  opposite  ends  and  those  who  watch  the  fight — the  crowd. 

The  eternal  opposition  of  those  in  the  fight  often  makes  of  them 
radicals — unbalanced,  unsafe  individuals,  men  of  one  notion,  of  one 
ideal,  and  their  efforts,  however  sincere,  cloud  their  own  horizons; 
while  the  spectator  imbibes  the  good  of  both  sides,  and  becomes  the 
sane,  safe  man  for  the  leader  when  the  fight  is  on. 

In  the  great  movements  of  today  that  are  vital  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  I  single  out  one  that  is  the  most  vital  of  all,  the  move¬ 
ment  which  calls  men  back  to  nature,  back  to  their  own  individual 
nature,  and  back  to  a  true  love  of  the  great  mother  Nature.  Leaders 
in  this  movement  are  such  men  as  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Burroughs,  and  I  also  rank^the  example  of  Captain  Smythe  as  a 
great  force. 

In  this  movement  lies  all  that  is  essential  to  the  final  redemption 
of  man;  all  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Thought  so  called;  all  the 
essence  of  what  is  really  Socialism;  the  Christian  Scientists  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  the  meaning  which  they  are  striving  to  express;  the 
Occultists  and  Theosophists  claim  that  their  way  leads  back  to 
Nature,  and  will  bring  to  life  its  fullest  meaning. 

How  absolutely  simple  Nature  is  when  rightly  understood!  How 
perfect  her  laws  and  their  results !  I  marvel  no  more  at  the  miracles 
of  Christ.  I  taught  a  little  girl  of  twelve  years  three  simple  laws 
regarding  the  production  of  color.  She  grasped  the  laws  and  was 
aMe  with  this  knowledge  to  take  three  colors  and  produce  all  colors — 
and  by  all,  I  mean  infinite  varieties. 

How  marvelously  simple  is  the  law  of  health,  if  w^e  would  grasp 
it.  This  man  has  found  it.  In  all  the  years  of  his  life  on  the  Wabash 
he  has  never  had  to  call  for  a  doctor.  Now  past  eighty,  he  reads 
clearly,  never  has  used  glasses,  has  a  firm,  active  step,  a  clear, 
gentle  voice,  the  grace  of  an  athlete. 

He  tells  me  he  cannot  remember  when  trees  and  birds,  clouds 
and  mountains,  did  not  mean  more  to  him  than  men  and  their  affairs. 
His  vast  understanding  comes  from  his  power  of  observation  and  his 
quick  acceptance  of  the  simple. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  able  to  express  his 
thought  brilliantly,  he  has  often  been  urged  to  write  for  publication, 
but  he  always  refuses.  He  could  give  valuable  and  interesting  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  world,  but  says  always  he  prefers  to  live  his  song  rather 
than  sing  it. 

Hundreds  of  people  visit  him  every  year.  Many  unusual  and 
curious  questions  are  asked  him.  Most  of  these  he  courteously 
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answers,  but  sometimes  the  curious  are  turned  away.  He  is  keen 
in  wit,  with  a  wonderful  memory.  His  understanding  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classics  is  unusual.  He  probably  has  not  seen  a  set  of 
Shakespeare  in  forty  years,  yet  there  are  whole  passages  from  any  of 
the  plays  which  he  can  give  you  word  for  word.  His  poise  is  per¬ 
fect  and  he  is  at  ease  with  all  people.  I  have  seen  him  entertain 
children,  and,  too,  I  have  seen  him  vdth  the  greatest,  always  quiet, 
dignified  and  gracious. 

His  urge  to  men  is  back  to  the  simpler  life.  He  is  a  living  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  such  a  life  will  give.  He  came  out  of  the  war,  broken  in 
health,  with  an  eternal  unrest.  The  woods  have  given  him  back 
health  and  peace.  In  our  quiet  talks  together  he  has  often  told  me  of 
his  acquaintance  with  Brown,  of  their  friendship,  and  the  execution. 
He  was  one  of  three  men  appointed  by  Governor  Wise  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  John  Brown’s  body  after  the  execution,  and  to  turn  the 
body  over  to  Brown’s  relatives.  And  I  have  asked  him  to  write  it 
out  for  me  in  his  own  words.  I  give  it  here  just  as  he  wrote  it: 

“  XN  MY  young  days,  before  the  Civil  War,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
I  Twenty-fourth  First  Virginia  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  After 
John  Brown  had  made  his  raid  into  Virginia,  seized  the  United 
States  Arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  was  captured,  tried  by  the  Civil 
Court  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  many  peaceable  citizens  and 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  Henry  A.  Wise,  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
to  prevent  his  rescue  by  his  friends,  ordered  many  of  the  volunteer 
regiments  to  Charlestown  where  he  was  in  prison.  Our  regiment 
reached  there  about  ten  days  before  his  execution.  After  we  were 
settled  in  our  quarters,  another  officer,  a  friend,  called  on  me  and 
suggested  a  visit  to  Brown.  We  went  over  to  the  jail  just  obliquely 
across  the  street  from  my  quarters  and  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Avis,  the  sheriff.  While  we  were  conversing,  two  men,  wearing  un¬ 
usually  wide-brimmed  hats,  affected  then  by  Western  men,  came 
into  his  cell,  and  walking  up  to  Brown,  one  of  them  said,  ‘How 
do  you  do.  Captain  Brown Brown  answered,  ‘Very  well,  Mr. 
— .’  ‘Captain,  if  you  please,’  said  the  Westerner.  But  old  Brown 
said,  ‘No,  a  man  who  did  not  fight  any  better  than  you  did  at  Black 
Hawk,  Kansas,  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  Captain.’ 

“I  was  so  much  tickled  and  pleased  with  the  pluck  of  the  old 
man,  that  I  turned  to  Mr.  Avis  and  requested  him  to  leave  me  with 
Captain  Brown,  while  the  others  withdrew  from  his  cell.  The 
Sheriff  looked  at  me,  not  understanding  my  motive  for  wishing  to 
be  left  alone  with  the  prisoner,  but  my  friend  told  him  it  was  all 
right.  When  we  were  alone,  I  said  to  Captain  Brown,^‘  Captain,  I 
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expect  you  have  but  few  friends  near  you  now.  I  know  you  will 
not  ask  anything  of  me  incompatible  with  my  duty.  I  would  like 
to  be  of  service  to  you  and  supply  you  with  anything  and  everything 
you  need  except  your  liberty.’ 

“He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  minute,  and  stepping  up  close 
to  me,  put  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  and  patting  me  on  the  back 
said,  ‘  Come  up  to  see  me  and  talk  to  me,  as  often  as  you  can.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  else  that  I  want.’ 

“I  promised  to  call  on  the  morrow  with  the  newspapers,  as  he 
did  not  receive  them  regularly. 

“  T  THEN  left  him  and  called  at  once  on  Governor  Wise  and  told 
I  him  what  I  had  done.  He  gave  me  permission  to  speak  freely 
to  Captain  Brown  and  to  give  the  number  of  troops  and  answer 
fully  any  questions  that  might  be  asked  me. 

“The  Governor  requested  me  to  try  and  persuade  Captain  Brown 
to  send  for  his  wife  and  to  settle  his  worldly  affairs,  as  it  lacked  then 
only  eight  or  ten  days  of  his  execution.  He  furthermore  said  that 
he  had  tried  through  others  to  get  Captain  Brown  to  attend  to  this, 
but  he  had  not  done  so,  believing  that  he  would  not  be  hanged.  But 
the  Governor  said  to  me,  ‘He  will  be  hanged,  and  hanged  as  high 
as  Haman.’ 

“Every  day  I  called  to  see  Brown  and  carried  him  the  news¬ 
papers,  fruit  and  other  little  comforts  and  chatted  about  things  of 
no  importance.  On  the  third  day  of  my  visit  I  said,  ‘  Captain  Brown, 
I  know  you  understand  your  situation  and  can  consider  it  coolly. 
Why  don’t  you  send  for  your  wife  and  settle  your  affairs 

“‘You  don’t  think  I  will  be  hanged,  do  you  ?’  he  said. 

“Without  hesitation  I  replied,  ‘Just  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  if 
you  are  alive  on  the  day  set  for  your  execution.’ 

“He  replied,  ‘My  friends  won’t  permit  it.’ 

“I  answered,  ‘Captain  Brown,  you  have  no  friends.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  says  he  has  no  acquaintance  with  you.  Wendell 
Phillips  has  fled  to  Paris  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  has  had  him¬ 
self  adjudged  insane  and  committed  to  a  lunatic  asylum.’ 

“Brown  looked  at  me  with  a  smile;  not  a  smile  as  though  I 
had  lied,  but  as  though  I  had  been  imposed  upon  and  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  was  not  true. 

“I  continued,  ‘Captain,  when  you  were  free  and  prosperous  you 
may  have  had  friends,  but  you  have  none  now  who  can  help  you,’ 
and  there  the  conversation  dropped,  to  be  resumed  about  three  days 
before  his  execution.  I  was  in  his  cell  conversing  with  him  when 
we  heard  a  military  band  coming  up  the  street;  we  crossed  the  room 
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to  a  window  that  overlooked  the  line  of  march.  A  regiment  first 
passed  and  then  a  battalion.  The  captain  turned  to  me  and  asked 
me  what  soldiers  these  were.  I  answered  that  I  had  heard  that  a 
regiment  from  Norfolk  and  a  battalion  from  Portsmouth  were  ex¬ 
pected  that  day. 

“He  turned  from  me  and  walked  to  a  window  at  the  rear  of  the 
room  and  seemed  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes;  then  turned 
with  a  graver  expression  on  his  face  than  I  had  ever  before  seen, 
said,  ‘Please  send  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Brown  in  Philadelphia  and 
ask  her  to  come  to  me  at  once.’ 

“I  left  promptly  after  obtaining  her  street  number  and  carried  his 
request  to  Governor  Wise,  who  sent  the  telegram  at  once,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  came  that  day  to  Charlestown  and  visited  her  husband  in 
the  jail.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  spoke  to  Captain  Brown.  That 
evening  my  friend  Byrd  Washington  called  for  me  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  as  he  lived  some  miles  distant  I  did  not  return  until  the 
next  afternoon,  and  the  following  morning  was  the  time  appointed 
for  the  execution.  We  marched  out  to  the  place  of  execution  followed 
by  the  sheriff,  John  Brown,  a  deputy  and  a  minister  in  a  spring  wagon 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  company  of  cavalry. 

“On  reaching  the  location  of  the  scaffold  the  soldiers  formed  a 
hollow  square  around  the  scaffold  in  the  center  and  officers  in  front 
of  their  various  commands. 

“The  wagon  was  driven  through  the  line  and  up  close  to  the 
gallows.  John  Brown  jumped  to  the  ground  and  skipped  up  the 
steps  to  the  platform  as  though  he  were  a  mere  boy. 

“The  gallows  was  unusually  high,  giving  a  view  of  a  landscape 
unsurpassed  for  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  The  sun  shone  with  all 
its  brightness,  the  grass  was  still  green.” 


THE  OPENED  BUD 

1SAW  a  bud  unfold — 

And  something  went  away 
The  rose-bloom  tried  to  hold — ■ 

Could  you  see,  too  ? 

Aileen  Cleveland  Higgins. 
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BY  MARY  RANKIN  CRANSTON 

EARNING  a  living  there  are  two  very  good  tests 
which  may  be  apphed  to  a  chosen  occupation,  in  order 
to  determine  its  ethical  worth.  The  first  is  to  consider 
if  it  is  work  which  is  really  necessary,  whether  or  not 
the  world  would  get  along  just  as  well  without  it. 
A  great  deal  of  quite  violent  activity  is  perfectly  useless, 
because  it  ministers  to  fanciful  whims  and  does  not 
supply  genuine  needs.  The  second  test  is  the  effect  of  the  work  upon 
the  worker.  If  the  effect  is  good,  if  a  daily  occupation  demands 
originality  and  thought,  if  it  makes  for  enthusiasm  and  enlarges  the 
viewpoint;  in  a  word,  if  it  develops  the  worker,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  desirability. 

Farming  and  gardening  stand  these  two  tests  better  than  other 
occupations.  Although  generally  engaged  in  by  unprogressive  men 
and  classed  as  unskilled  work,  there  is  no  other  occupation  which 
requires  greater  versatility  and  more  brains.  No  other  calling,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the  artist  or  poet,  can  give  more  happiness;  for,  if  not 
precisely  creative,  it  nevertheless  brings  the  worker  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  beautiful,  never-ceasing  activity  of  Nature’s  laws.  From 
the  purely  commercial  side,  farming  and  gardening,  particularly 
market  gardening,  can  be  made  profitable  enough  to  satisfy  reasonable 
desires.  A  large  farm  is  necessary  for  making  much  money  with 
heavy  crops,  and  land  is  now  becoming  so  high  priced  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  much  of  it  means  high  taxes;  but  a  market  garden  on  a 
small  area  will  yield  a  good  income,  if  intelligently  conducted. 

The  four  essentials  in  gardening  for  profit  are  convenient  markets, 
crops  in  advance  of  the  season  or  very  early,  high  grade  products,  and 
attractive  packing.  Given  these  things,  with  a  practical  knowledge 
of  planting,  forcing,  and  growing  as  a  basis,  a  good  income  may  be 
made  from  the  land,  whether  on  a  small  lot,  small  farm  or  a  place 
of  many  acres.  The  size  of  the  income  varying  according  to  the  methods 
adopted  and  the  amount  of  land  used.  The  French,  who  are  ahead 
of  us  in  intensive  farming,  do  a  great  deal  with  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
A  two-acre  plot  near  Paris  bears  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  vegetables  every  year.  This,  of  course,  means  unceasing 
work,  expensive  machinery,  hotbeds,  and  forcing  apparatus  which 
enables  the  farmer  to  market  his  produce  when  prices  reach  the  high- 
water  mark,  in  advance  of  the  season.  Much  more  than  a  good 
living  may  be  made,  however,  without  such  an  outlay.  A  lot  with 
ground  enough  for  a  garden  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet  will  grow 
vegetables  enough  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  the  grocery  bill 
and  furnish  plenty  of  fruit  for  the  table,  in  addition  to  the  winter 
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supply  of  preserves  and  jellies.  To  make  it  a  profitable  business, 
at  least  three  acres  should  be  under  cultivation. 

IN  BUYING  land  for  raising  truck,  whether  it  be  acres  or  merely 
a  lot  large  enough  for  a  good  garden,  it  is  a  better  investment  to 
pay  higher  rates  and  be  near  a  good  market,  rather  than  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  land  at  lower  rates  for  a  place  inconveniently  situated. 
The  wisest  plan  is  to  buy  a  few  acres  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
a  growing  town  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  line  of  a  good  railroad  which  runs  between  two  or  more 
large  cities.  By  so  doing,  two  kinds  of  markets  are  commanded, 
the  larger,  far-off  places  for  produce  which  will  bear  shipping,  the 
local  market  for  perishable  things.  String  beans,  peas  and  such 
vegetables  may  be  sent  to  the  distant  markets,  while  sweet  corn, 
and  shelled  lima  beans,  which  never  sell  for  less  than  fifteen  cents  a 
quart,  and  early  in  the  season  bring  as  much  as  thirty-five  cents, 
may  be  sold  in  the  local  market.  These  two  vegetables  lose  much 
of  their  flavor  in  shipping  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  dispose  of  them 
locally,  where  they  will  bring  as  good  prices,  and  help  to  make  a 
grower’s  reputation  for  fine  produce.  Even  though  lower  prices 
prevail,  it  is  just  as  profitable,  and  far  less  trouble,  to  sell  perish¬ 
able  produce  from  a  small  garden,  in  the  nearby  town,  than  to  take 
chances  on  expressage  to  larger  cities.  Where  large  quantities  can 
be  raised,  it  is  better  to  send  to  places  like  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  where  the  supply  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  sell  direct  to  one  or  more  large  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants,  or  boarding  houses,  where  the  highest  prices  mil  be  paid. 
But  there  is  one  thing  the  grower  must  do  and  that  is  to  guarantee 
shipments,  in  sufficient  quantities,  at  regular  intervals,  say  every  day 
or  two  or  three  times  a  week.  A  fashionable  boarding  house  in 
New  York  City  obtains  from  Tennessee  much  that  appears  upon 
its  table.  A  Brooklyn  banker,  who  happens  to  be  a  Virginian  by 
birth  and  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  his  native  State,  sells  all  the 
chickens,  eggs  and  turkeys  he  can  raise  to  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
in  New  York,  the  turkeys  bringing  thirty-two  cents  a  pound,  the 
year  round.  They  are  fine  fowls,  and  at  this  price  it  pays  him  to 
raise  and  ship  them  in  numbers  large  enough  to  warrant  the  express 
charges. 

Out  of  season  and  early  products  bring  highest  prices,  therefore 
hotbeds  and  windbreaks  are  indispensable,  as  well  as  rich  soil  and 
constant  tillage.  If  tomatoes  are  the  crop,  they  should  be  marketed 
when  they  bring  as  high  as  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  a  quart 
instead  of  waiting  until  they  sell  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  peck. 
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What  is  the  sense  of  working  over  lettuce  that  will  sell  for  only  three, 
five  or  eight  cents  a  head  when  it  is  possible  to  place  it  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  at  twelve,  fifteen  and  eighteen  cents,  and  even  more?  It  takes 
a  little  more  trouble,  and  costs  about  the  same,  to  realize  the  higher 
prices. 

Another  point  where  the  grower  may  show  good  judgment  is  in 
the  selection  of  vegetables  which  are  the  best  sellers,  because  they 
are  always  in  demand.  There  are  never  enough  potatoes,  either  for 
food  or  seed.  Egg  plants  and  green  peppers  are  never  a  drug  on 
the  market.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  potatoes,  however,  until  late 
in  the  winter,  when  scarcity  raises  prices,  if  sold  for  food.  Seed 
potatoes  bring  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  sack  more 
than  the  regular  price,  if  held  until  the  latter  part  of  the  planting 
season. 

Meeting  a  demand  which  already  exists,  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  in  all  business,  should  be  followed  in  gardening  for 
profit.  After  a  trade  is  once  established  and  a  grower’s 
reputation  for  good  produce  is  made,  he  may  begin  to  create  a 
demand  for  certain  vegetables  he  wishes  to  raise,  but  not  before. 
For  instance,  Swiss  chard  is  fine,  since  it  may  be  used  in  a  number 
of  ways,  and  the  oftener  the  leaves  are  cut  the  more  they  grow,  and 
endive  is  an  excellent  salad,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  try  to  market 
them  in  profitable  quantities  at  present,  for  consumers  do  not  yet 
realize  their  value. 

The  plan  which  I  find  most  profitable  is  to  sell  the  earliest  and 
latest  produce,  reserving  those  which  mature  in  mid-season  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  canning.  In  this  way,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  sold 
when  prices  are  highest,  at  both  ends  of  the  season.  Any  produce 
offered  for  sale  out  of  season, — that  is,  strawberries  in  February  and 
March,  beans  and  lettuce  during  the  late  autumn  and  late  winter, — 
sells  for  much  more  than  at  any  other  time.  December  is  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  most  diflBcult  month  for  her  table  supply,  and  it  is  then 
that  all  farm  products  sell  best. 

Another  profitable  method  of  using  hotbeds  is  for  raising  tomato, 
lettuce,  egg  plant,  cabbage  and  pepper  plants.  There  is  always  a 
good  sale  for  them,  especially  if  they  are  healthy,  stocky  plants, 
and  if  good  varieties  are  grown.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  plants  that  may  be  grown  in  boxes  placed  in  the  sunny 
window  of  an  unused  room,  to  be  transplanted  later  to  the  hotbeds. 
By  soaking  the  seed,  considerable  time  can  be  saved;  lettuce  will 
come  up  in  four  days,  if  the  seed  is  soaked  over  night. 

It  is  the  poorest  economy  to  buy  seed  from  any  but  the  best. 
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most  reliable  firms.  If  good  seed  is  bought  in  the  beginning,  the 
grower  should  be  thrifty  enough  to  save  his  own  every  year,  there¬ 
after.  By  reading  about  the  experimental  results  of  other  growers, 
the  gardener  will  receive  ideas  that  will  assist  him  in  experiments 
which  every  progressive  grower  makes,  and  which,  if  intelligently 
carried  on,  will  improve  his  own  stock,  and  so  establish  a  reputation 
for  originality  in  production. 

When  offered  for  sale,  vegetables  and  fruit  should  be  graded, 
only  perfect  specimens  of  uniform  size  put  into  the  first  grade,  where 
they  bring  fancy  prices,  the  less  perfect  in  the  second  grade,  where 
they  realize  standard  prices.  Of  course,  there  will  be  no  third  grade, 
for  that  quality  of  produce  should  be  fed  to  the  pigs,  or  turned  into 
the  compost  heap  and  sprinkled  with  lime. 

The  importance  of  attractive  packing  cannot  be  overestimated, 
especially  for  small  fruits.  They  should  be  flawless  and  clean,  the 
little  quart  boxes  lined  with  leaves  from  vine  or  tree.  These  can  be 
put  in  without  diminishing  the  quantity  the  boxes  should  hold,  and 
they  serve  to  keep  the  fruit  fresh,  as  well  as  to  add  a  decorative  touch. 

In  selHng  early  cherries  in  the  local  market,  I  pack  them  in  recep¬ 
tacles  of  different  sizes,  quarts,  three  quarts  and  peach  baskets,  line 
each  with  cherry  leaves,  and  have  the  fruit  picked  with  the  stems 
on,  as  it  is  thus  less  perishable.  On  the  top  of  each  basket  is  placed 
a  pretty  little  branch  of  leaves  and  cherries.  A  syringa  bush  some¬ 
times  furnishes  a  spray  of  fragrant  white  blossoms  for  the  larger 
boxes  and  baskets. 

Equal  care  should  be  taken  in  packing  vegetables.  If  tied  in 
bunches,  each  bunch  should  be  the  same  size,  the  vegetables  of  uni¬ 
form  quality;  if  in  baskets  they  should  be  lined  with  leaves,  and  if 
for  local  sale  a  bunch  of  daisies,  old-fashioned  pinks  or  June  roses 
should  be  tucked  in  at  the  side.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  yield  as  much  pleasure  as  profit,  to  make  of  it  a  daily  happiness 
instead  of  a  daily  grind.  “Business  is  business,”  it  is  true,  yet  a 
graceful  act,  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  performed,  has  a 
commercial  value  which  often  brings  in  returns  quite  equal  to  those 
which  result  from  cold-blooded  calculation. 

For  shipping,  produce  ought  to  be  packed  in  crates  or  baskets 
lined  with  paraffin  paper  and  leaves,  the  contents  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and,  whenever  possible,  the  green  tops  left  on  the  root  varie¬ 
ties.  This  can  be  done  and  still  give  the  buyer  full  measure,  if 
packed  intelHgently. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  pack  daintily  inferior  produce  and 
sell  it,  but  to  do  so  would  bring  about  the  same  circumstances  which 
result  from  all  disingenuous  methods.  One  lot  stands  a  chance  of 
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being  sold  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  but  the  seller  will  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  more  goods  of  better  quality  for 
lower  prices  than  he  would  otherwise  receive.  It  is  wise  to  give  full 
measure.  1  have  been  astonished  to  find  for  sale  packing  baskets 
which  are  said  to  contain  sixteen  quarts  but  actually  hold  fourteen; 
preserve  jars  on  sale  as  pints  which  do  not  hold  a  full  pint.  Are  we 
becoming  a  dishonest  nation  ?  Why  is  it  possible  to  buy  so  few 
things  that  are  really  what  they  purport  to  be  ?  As  the  first  thing  in 
ail  business  is  confidence,  it  behooves  the  truck  grower  to  make  sure 
that  he  gives  full  measure  of  whatever  he  sells,  if  he  would  build  up 
a  trade  that  is  worth  while. 

If  private  customers  are  desired,  it  is  not  diflficult  to  obtain  them 
and  this  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  An  advertisement  in  the 
local  paper,  mentioning  among  the  neighbors  that  you  have  things 
for  sale,  a  printed  card  or  small  board  tacked  up  to  a  tree  on  the 
roadside  in  front  of  your  door,  will  bring  customers,  particularly  if 
the  road  is  at  all  frequented  by  motorists.  The  rapidity  with  which 
trade  will  grow  depends  upon  tact  and  business  ability. 

A  good  way  to  reach,  and  hold,  private  customers  is  to  put  up 
baskets  of  difterent  sizes  suitable  for  small,  medium-sized  and  large 
families.  Assorted  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  enough  of  them  for 
one  or  two  dinners,  offered  for  sale  in  this  way,  will  bring  in  more 
money  than  by  the  ordinary  measure.  After  such  a  trade  is  once 
established,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  tempt  the  housewife  by  giving 
some  attention  to  the  proven  tastes  of  her  family,  and  then  offering 
baskets  filled  accordingly.  The  personal  touch  is  valuable  in  all 
sorts  of  business,  but  in  none  quite  so  valuable  as  in  marketing  gar¬ 
den  produce.  Dealers,  retail  grocers,  and  high-class  street  stands 
are  always  glad  to  buy  fancy  produce  and,  as  they  are  satisfied  with 
small  profits,  they  pay  very  well  for  whatever  they  buy. 

The  eighty  millions  of  people  in  this  country  must  be  fed  and, 
with  cities  growing  at  the  present  rate,  there  is  a  good  living  and 
more  for  an  army  of  market  gardeners.  In  the  East  there  is  little 
money  in  heavy  crops  because  the  large  growers  out  West  raise  them 
in  quantities  too  large  for  Eastern  competition.  But  everywhere, 
East  and  West,  North  and  South,  there  are  excellent  markets  for 
truck.  If  more  people  could  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  overcrowded 
cities  and  go  into  gardening  for  profit,  it  would  relieve  the  burden 
of  social  suffering  and  checi  the  tendency  to  devitalize  the  coming 
generation . 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  sit  down,  with  pencil  and  paper,  and  figure 
out  the  great  profits  to  be  made  by  raising  fruits,  vegetables,  or 
flowers.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  do  it.  It  means  hard  work  at 
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precisely  the  right  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  But  that  is  necessary 
to  make  a  success  of  anything,  and  there  are  many  advantages  in 
gardening,  besides  the  money  which  can  be  made.  A  person  who 
intends  to  add  financial  profit  to  the  pleasures  of  an  out-of-door  life, 
would  do  well  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  he  intends 
to  cover,  by  reading  the  very  good  books  and  the  farm  and  garden 
magazines  that  are  now  published.  Above  all,  he  should  obtain  the 
valuable  publications  issued  by  the  various  experiment  stations  and 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington.  He  must  make 
the  available  experience  of  others  his  own,  and  then  bring  all  his 
intelhgence  to  bear  upon  his  individual  case,  decide  the  lines  he  will 
undertake,  and  go  at  it  with  all  the  brains,  diligence  and  energy  that 
he  would  put  into  any  other  business. 


THE  KING’S  HIGHWAY 

IT  WAS  a  dusty  country  road 
That  dipped  between  the  flowers. 

And  over  it  the  sunshine  poured 
Through  all  the  daylight  hours. 

The  butterfly  with  wings  of  gold 
Swung  swift  behind  the  bird; 

The  south  wind,  like  a  river,  rolled 
Above  the  grass,  unheard. 

The  spider  webs  were  lightly  flung 
About  the  hedges  there; 

The  scent  of  violets  rose  and  hung 
Upon  the  drowsy  air. 

No  voices  woke  the  air  with  mirth. 

No  footfall  shook  the  sod, — 

And  all  day  long  the  silent  earth 
Was  bound  by  dreams  to  God. 

Edward  Wilbttr  Mason. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
BERLIN,  THE  OLD  PRUSSIAN  “MILITARY 
VILLAGE:”  A  RETURN  TO  SIMPLICITY  AND 
SOBERNESS:  BY  ANDRE  TRIDON 

BERLIN  out  of  every  thousand  individuals  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  live  in  flats  or  apartments. 
The  exact  proportion  of  private-house  dwellers  to  the 
total  population  is  one  and  sixty  one-hundredths  per 
thousand  and  is  constantly  decreasing.  In  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  in  its  general  appearance  of  newness  and 
its  la^  of  historical  buildings  and  landmarks,  Berlin 
reminds  one  strongly  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  young  city,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  through  which  agricultural  Germany  became  an 
industrial  and  manufacturing  nation  has  caused  an  inflow  into  the 
cities  of  numberless  young  men  and  women  in  quest  of  work  and  in 
need  of  shelter.  The  rush  to  the  city  has  even  been  more  rapid  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country,  and  Berlin  has  been  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  New  York,  without  the  extraneous  help  of  foreign 
immigration. 

Apartment  house  upon  apartment  house  had  to  be  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  incoming  throngs,  and  the  hasty  erection  of  so  many 
dwellings  seldom  permitted  of  the  careful  and  deliberate  planning 
which  results  in  the  perfect  adjustment  of  the  new  parts  to  the  old. 
Many  of  those,  so  to  speak,  “emergency”  buildings  will  have  to  be 
tom  down  before  spotless  Berlin  becomes  what  art  loving  Germans 
are  bound  to  make  of  it:  a  beautiful  city. 

Fortunately  the  German  capital  seems  to  have  come  of  age, 
architecturally  speaking,  and  architectural  blunders,  unavoidable  in 
an  experimental  period,  will  be  less  frequent  in  the  future.  Modem 
Berlin  is  returning  to  the  plainness  and  soberness  of  the  “Residenz” 
and  military  village  from  which  it  was  bom.  The  first  Berlin,  that 
“overgrown  system  of  barracks”  as  a  short-sighted  critic  dubbed 
the  Berlin  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  may  have  been  monotonous, 
but  it  stood  at  least  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  military  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Under  Frederick  the  Great,  architects  endowed 
with  much  artistic  understanding,  like  Gontard  and  his  disciple 
Unger,  treated  with  perfect  taste  and  a  deep  sense  of  fitness  the  new 
structures  demanded  by  the  growth  of  the  “grenadier-city.”  Even 
under  Frederick  William  the  Second,  builders  of  the  neo-classical 
school  made  no  attempt  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  simplicity  laid 
down  by  the  corporal-king. 

Soon  afterward,  however,  those  wholesome  traditions  were  en- 
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BERLIN  APARTMENT  HOUSE  DESIGNED  WITH  A  CON¬ 
CRETE  TROUGH  TO  BE  USED  AS  A  BALCONY  COPING, 
ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GROWING  OF  FLOWERS. 


A  NEW  BERLIN  APARTMENT  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  A 
MOST  INTERESTING  AND  PRACTICAL  ARRANGEMENT 
OF  WINDOWS  HAS  BEEN  SECURED,  GIVING  A  WELL- 
LIGHTED  INTERIOR  AND  A  PICTURESQUE  FACADE. 


OLD  BERLIN  APARTMENT  HOUSE  IN  WHICH  LIGHT 
AND  AIR  WERE  NOT  CONSIDERED;  ORNAMENT, 
USELESS  AND  IMPRACTICAL,  BEING  THE  PRINCI¬ 
PAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  ARCHITECT. 


GERMAN  ARCHITECTS  HAVE  FINALLY  COME  TO  BE¬ 
LIEVE  THAT  A  HOUSE  TO  BE  PRACTICAL  AND  BEAU¬ 
TIFUL  MUST  BE  BUILT  FROM  “tHE  INSIDE  OUT.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  BERLIN 


tirely  abandoned.  With  the  advent  of  the  industrial  age  coincides 
the  triumph  in  the  city  of  Berlin  of  two  varieties  of  ugliness. 
One  variety  resulted  from  the  fact  that  builders  planning  to  house 
the  poor  were  little  concerned  with  the  outward  appearance  of  their 
tenements.  Their  essential  aim  was  to  crowd  as  much  living  space 
as  possible  on  a  given  lot  at  the  lowest  expenditure.  A  stone  mason 
with  plumb  and  level  could  do  the  planning  while  the  walls  were 
rising  above  the  ground,  and  the  result  was  as  repellent  outside  as 
it  was  unsanitary  inside.  The  other  variety  of  ugliness  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  those  catering  to  the  middle  class  or  the  well-to-do,  who 
ordered  from  their  architects  imitation  palaces  as  uncomfortable 
as  the  hovels  of  the  needy,  though  more  absurdly  gaudy  and 
showy. 

All  the  devices  that  make  dusting  a  hardship  and  destroy  plain 
lines  were  used  as  motives  of  interior  decoration.  Stucco 
and  concrete  “art  pieces,”  overloaded  the  fa9ades.  Renais¬ 
sance  windows.  Gothic  turrets,  Italian  cupolas,  baroque  crests,  fra¬ 
ternized  promiscuously.  As  Gottfried  Semper  wrote  in  the  early 
fifties:  “Our  capitals  bloom  as  architectural  medleys  of  all  styles 
from  all  climes  until  in  our  pleasant  delusion  we  forget  what  century 
we  are  living  in.” 

The  last  two  decades  have  witnessed  a  considerable  development 
of  the  municipal  government’s  activities  in  Berlin,  and  the  housii^ 
question  has  been  given  a  steadily  growing  share  of  attention.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  policy  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to 

Erivate  initiative  in  this  field,  and  restrictions  have  been  imposed  on 
uilders  which  would  appear  harrowing  to  the  American  landlord. 
The  municipal  government  actually  prescribes  for  each  district  the 
tjq^e  of  house  real  estate  owners  are  to  erect.  In  a  section,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  detached  villa  seems  to  be  the  dominant  type,  no 
flat  house  is  to  introduce  a  discordant  note.  The  municipal  council 
must  not  only  pass  upon  the  plans  submitted  by  architects  and  test 
the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  building  materials,  but  enforce  drastic 
rules  as  to  the  neight  of  houses  and  their  outward  appearance. 

Henceforth  no  plans  will  be  approved  which  do  not  provide  for 
a  street  front  in  harmony  with  the  neighboring  buildings.  Finally, 
all  the  structures  must  comply  with  a  law  according  to  which  one- 
third  of  every  building  lot  must  be  left  as  a  court  space,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  to  the  tenants  of  the  lower  floors  a  liberal  supply  of  air  and  light. 
It  is  evident  that  these  sensible  regulations  will,  in  a  not  remote 
future,  considerably  modify  the  appearance  of  the  city.  Further¬ 
more,  they  have  turned  the  attention  of  builders  away  from  what  was 
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once  their  cherished  aim,  cheap  gorgeousness  of  house  street  fronts, 
and  have  made  them  realize  that,  as  a  German  architect  puts  it, 
“houses  must  be  built  from  the  inside  outward.” 

In  other  words,  the  modern  house  is  built  around  the  apartments 
instead  of  the  apartments  being  roughly  improvised  on  the  unoc¬ 
cupied  floor  space.  The  new  regulations  have  done  away  with  the 
once  famous  “Berlin  room,”  which  had  no  window  even  though 
located  at  the  front  of  the  house.  As  the  gorgeous  fa9ades  were 
always  designed  before  any  other  part  of  the  house,  it  often  hap¬ 
pened  that  to  let  air  and  light  into  certain  rooms  would  mean 
destroying  the  harmony  ( .!^)  of  the  street  front.  Architects  have  been 
forcibly  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  making  their  fa9ades  corre¬ 
spond  closely  to  the  interior  disposition  of  the  houses,  and  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  a  well  divided,  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  house 
cannot  help  “looking  well”  from  the  street. 

Every  detail  of  the  modern  house  front  as  Berlin  architects 
understand  it  now  is  the  natural  outgrowth  and  symbol  of 
some  essential  activity  of  the  inmates  or  of  some  agency  min¬ 
istering  to  their  comfort.  Gateways  have  ceased  to  be  adventitious 
adjuncts,  they  have  lost  their  florid  arches  to  return  to  the  simpler 
and  more  practical  lintel  type.  Cornices,  canopies  and  turrets  of 
stucco,  wood  or  tin,  of  which  our  American  builders  are  still  so  fond, 
are  disappearing  rapidly  and  are  being  superseded  by  practical  and 
artistic  equivalents. 

For  instance,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  enhance  the  dignity  of 
the  house  entrance,  a  balcony  may  crown  it,  the  balcony  being  a 
natural  adjunct  to  an  apartment  and  contributing  materially  to  the 
comfort  of  the  tenant,  a  purpose  which  Gothic  or  Roman  arches 
could  not  serve  to  any  degree.  Instead  of  a  useless  turret  the  archi¬ 
tect  can  produce  a  pleasing  tower  effect  in  a  house  located  on  a 
comer  lot,  thus  giving  to  each  floor  a  wide  semicircular  expanse  of 
window  space. 

A  charming  innovation  noticeable  in  many  of  the  new-fashioned 
apartment  and  tenement  houses  is  the  concrete  trough  used  as  a 
balcony  coping,  in  which  flowers  can  be  grown  without  soiling  the 
walls  or  deluging  windows  on  the  lower  floors.  In  summer  these 
decorated  balconies  impart  to  the  houses  and  the  street  a  cheery 
and  festive  appearance  and  have  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  window- 
boxes  or  flower-pots.  The  backyard,  with  its  gloomy  array  of  dis¬ 
carded  garden  implements,  barrels,  kennels  and  refuse,  has  been 
killed  by  the  municipal  regulation  relative  to  court  space,  and  ten- 
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ants  of  the  back  apartments  can  now  rest  their  eyes  on  something 
more  inspiring;  diminutive  flower  gardens  and  grass  plots. 

Interior  decoration  has  been  evolving  at  the  same  pace  and  in 
the  same  direction.  Plainness,  hygiene  and  beauty,  too  long  dis¬ 
sociated,  have  at  last  been  united.  “Rich”  moldings,  gathering  dust 
in  their  mazes  of  broken  lines,  imitation  mantelpieces  which,  strange 
to  say,  survived  the  introduction  of  radiators,  “sumptuous”  chan¬ 
deliers,  the  natural  allies  of  the  enterprising  spider,  are  things  of  the 
past.  Floors  and  ceilings  are  treated  in  simple  and  becoming  style 
and  in  many  cases  clean  frescoes  have  replaced  wall  paper.  Finally, 
some  audacious  architects  have  attempted  an  assault  upon  that  last 
refuge  of  untidiness  and  vitiated  air,  the  kitchen.  The  result  is  the 
kitchenless  flat,  not  the  apartment  hotel  suite,  notice  the  difference: 
for  Einkuchenhaus  tenants  attend  to  their  own  housekeeping,  but 
food  is  supplied  to  them  at  cost  from  a  central  kitchen.  A  most 
interesting  attempt  at  culinary  communism. 

All  these  improvements,  however  valuable  they  are,  affect  only 
details  of  the  city.  But  a  larger  movement  is  afoot  to  create 
in  Berlin  the  civic  units  or  architectural  groups  one  observes 
in  Paris,  like  the  Concorde  group  of  streets,  bridges,  buildings  closely 
related  to  each  other,  the  Opera  group,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  group, 
etc. 

Thus  far,  architects  have  only  in  one  instance  endeavored  to  give 
their  work  unity  by  making  all  the  houses  on  Haberlandstrasse  con¬ 
form  to  one  model.  Unfortunately,  the  model  selected  was  a  kind 
of  cross  between  modern  styles  and  old  Niirnberg  motives,  and  the 
result  gives  the  nondescript,  transitory  impression  produced  by  expo¬ 
sition  buildings.  The  severe  criticism  dealt  out  by  the  press  to  the 
builders  of  the  ill-fated  street  will  cause  future  investors  to  exercise 
better  judgment,  but  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  just  the  same. 

With  a  phalanx  of  men  like  George  Rathenau,  August  Endell 
(the  originator  of  an  Art  Nouveau  based  on  vegetable  motives  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope).  Max  Bischoff,  Kurt  Berndt,  Emil 
Schandt  and  the  two  inventors  of  the  kitchenless  flat,  Hermanns 
Wannsee  and  Albert  Gessner,  the  new  school  of  house  builders  bids 
fair  to  endow  the  German  nation  with  a  capital  worthy  of  its  many 
and  wonderful  achievements  in  other  artistic  fields. 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS  TO 
TWO  WIDELY  DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  COUNTRY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Aside  from  those  elaborate  country 
residences  which,  somewhat  affect¬ 
edly,  we  call  summer  cottages,  the 
houses  built  by  people  living  in  the 
country  have  shown,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  only  two  types  that 
were  of  any  architectural  interest.  In  the 
past,  our  ancestors  put  up  that  conven- 
tional  but  attrac- 
Tur  tive  style  of  build- 


A  FARM 
HOUSE 
BUILT  ON 
CRAFTSMAN 
IDEAS. 


ing  which  is  particularly  associated  with 
New  England,  but  really  is  equally  preva¬ 
lent  all  over  the  country.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  house  is  rather  interesting; 
it  was  built  in  two  parts;  the  original 
building  was  like  the  houses  that  children 
draw  on  their  slates,  rectangular  and 
straight  walled,  with  the  two  halves  of  the 
roof  equal  and  a  small  porch  over  the  front 
door.  Later  a  lean-to  was  added  at  the 
back  so  that  the  rear  half  of 
the  roof  was  extended  to 
form  that  long  slope  which 
is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
this  type.  In  a  great  many 
of  the  oldest  houses  it  is 
easily  possible  to  trace 
the  juncture  of  the  lean-to 
and  the  main  building, 
but  at  a  later  period  the 
houses  were  built  to  include 
this  structure.  The  second 
type,  which  is  now  becoming 
almost  as  general  every¬ 
where,  is  the  bungalow,  and 
both  of  these  styles  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  houses  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  number  and 
which  we  are  at  present 
building  for  two  of  our 
clients. 

The  first,  although  built 
according  to  a  very  modem 
method,  cement  on  metal 
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SHOWING  AN  ADAPTATION  OF  CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS  TO 
THE  OLD-FASHIONED  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMHOUSE. 


DETAIL  FROM  CRAFTSMAN  FARMHOUSE  SUG¬ 
GESTING  THE  OLD-TIME  TRELLIS  PORCH. 


A  BUNGALOW  OF  SPLIT  FIELD  STONE  AND  WOOD,  WITH 
cement  TRIMMINGS  t  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CONVENIENT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  FORMS  CF  MODERN  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTURE. 


VIEW  OF  LARGE  LIVING  KOUiM  IN  THE  BUNtiALUW,  ONE 
END  OF  WHICH  IS  FITIED  rV  AS  A  DINING  ROOM. 


CRAFTSMAN  IDEAS  FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 


laths,  will  be  seen  to  fol¬ 
low  the  salient  structural 
features  of  the  so-called 
New  England  farm  house. 

To  be  sure,  the  long  sloping 
roof  is  broken  by  a  big 
dormer  to  admit  more  light 
and  air  to  the  second  story, 
but  the  proportions  between 
the  two  halves  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  incline  is  the 
same.  The  four-foot  over¬ 
hang  at  the  eaves  is  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  type ;  but 
this,  with  the  corresjwnd- 
ingly  deep  brackets  that 
support  it,  bring  the  house 
into  a  more  attractive  and 
cosier  perspective  and  ob¬ 
viate  the  severity  and  plain¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  which  the 
absence  of  the  belt  course 
too  often  gave  to  a  house 
of  this  sort.  The  capacious 
chimneys  at  either  end  are 
direct  translations  of  the  old  farmhouse ; 
they  are  built  of  cement  but  could  be  made 
as  well  of  dull-toned  brick  and  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  material  and  the  idea  of 
the  house.  The  loggia  at  the  corner  is  only 
a  modification  of  the  old  lean-to  and  the 
pergola  over  the  front  door  suggests  the 
trellised  porch  with  its  climbing  blush 
roses  that  gave  to  those  old  houses  a 
hospitality  none  the  less  sincere  because  so 
daintily  and  winsomely  expressed. 

The  pergola  is  better  seen  in  the  detail 
of  the  building-;  where  a  single  heavy 
beam  is  customarily  used  in  the  roof  sup¬ 
ports,  two  smaller  beams  are  substituted, 
thus  giving  a  lighter  structure  while  taking 
nothing  away  from  the  strength  of  it.  The 
pillars  are  of  cement,  the  woodwork  of  cy¬ 
press  chemically  treated  to  a  warm  brown. 
The  exposed  rafters  and  purlins  are  of 
Southern  pine  matching  the  cypress  in 
color.  The  door  is  of  course  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  assuredly  it  should  be  as  simple  in 
design  as  the  one  shown.  A  plain  paneled 
door  with  a  row  of  small  lights  set  in  the 
frame  above  would  be  very  appropriate. 


light  the  hall,  and  there  are  enough  small 
panes  used  in  the  windows  throughout  the 
house  to  suggest  the  period  when  the  little 
square  lights  were  in  general  favor. 

The  interior  of  the  house  is,  of  course, 
entirely  modernized  to  meet  the  standards 
of  comfort  of  today.  The  placing  of  the 
stairs,  however,  suggests  the  old  arrange¬ 
ment;  the  landing  is  raised  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  floor  of  the  hall  and  is  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  living  room  by  a  railing 
running  along  its  edge  so  that  the  effect  of 
a  balcony  is  given.  From  the  landing  the 
stairs  continue  to  the  second  story  behind 
a  partition  of  spindles,  which  arrangement 
makes  them  a  part  of  both  the  living  room 
and  hall  and  a  really  valuable  asset  when 
a  large  number  of  people  are  being  enter¬ 
tained,  as  well  as  turning  a  most  necessary 
feature  of  the  house  into  a  most  artistic 
one.  The  rooms  above  and  below  are  large 
and  airy  and  well  fitted  with  closets.  Every 
inch  of  space  is  put  to  use  and  the  connec- 
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tions  between  the  rooms  are  simple  and 
direct,  so  that  housekeeping  is  lightened 
almost  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  the  second 
house,  that  essentially  modern  creation  in 
home  building — the  bungalow. 

The  plans  show  the  rooms  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
although  on  the  same  floor,  the  bedrooms 
are  completely  separated  from  the  kitchen 
and  living  room.  The  latter  serves  also 
as  the  dining  room,  and  is  a  fine  large 
apartment  occupying  almost  one-third  of 
the  whole  bungalow.  It  opens  upon  the 
porch  by  French  doors,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  interior  view.  On  either  side  of  the 
doors  is  a  window  group  consisting  of  two 
single  casements  with  a  stationary  glass 
panel  between.  Above  these  windows  are 
transoms,  set  with  small  panes,  a  very 
attractive  arrangement  and  an  additional 
method  of  ventilation.  A  large  portion  of 
the  end  wall  is  devoted  to  windows  and, 
indeed,  so  much  light  and  sunshine  comes 
to  the  room  that  it  is  almost  a  sun  parlor. 

The  decoration  has  been  left  to  the 
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Craftsman  taste.  The  tones 
in  hammered  copper  seem¬ 
ed  best  to  sum  up  the  light 
and  shade  that  were  need¬ 
ed  in  the  rooms,  and  so,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  our  color  scheme 
has  resolved  itself  into  an 
analysis  of  these  shades. 

On  the  walls  the  last 
coating  of  brown  plaster 
has  been  smoothed  with  an 
iron  trowel  and  left  to  dry 
with  no  finishing  surface 
applied.  Against  this  tone, 
are  the  girders,  the  built-in 
sideboard  and  all  the  sta¬ 
tionary  woodwork  of  chest¬ 
nut,  a  wood  having  a  rip¬ 
pling  vein  of  variegated 
browns  upon  a  sunny 
brown  field,  showing  a  wide 
play  of  color  under  dif¬ 
ferent  lights.  In  a  general 
way  it  furnishes  a  trans¬ 
ition  from  the  light  tone 
of  the  walls  to  the  deep 
red-brown  of  the  fumed  oak  furniture,  up¬ 
holstered  in  leather  of  the  same  shade. 
The  wood  furniture  is  varied  by  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  of  brownish  green  willow, 
which  again  blends  the  brown  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  walls  with  the  green  rug  on  the 
floor.  The  design  in  the  rug  is  worked  out 
in  dull  amber  and  red-brown  and  these 
shades  are  again  repeated  in  the  lanterns 
of  hammered  copper  set  with  amber  glass 
and  suspended  by  chains  from  the  girders. 
The  china-closet  doors  have  panes  of  this 
same  glass  and,  like  the  sideboard,  the 
trim  is  of  hammered  copper.  The  chim¬ 
ney  piece  with  its  shelf  of  a  thick  oak  board 
is  of  split  field  stone  and  the  hearth  is  set 
with  square,  rough-textured  tiles  blending 
with  the  color  of  the  rug  and  of  the  stone. 

In  the  matter  of  curtains  and  covers 
there  is  a  wide  choice.  In  this  room  we 
incline  to  a  curtain  made  of  a  soft  silk  that 
repeats  the  amber  shade  in  the  glass,  and 
wherever  covers  are  needed  the  darkest 
shade  of  Flemish  linen  would  be  in  best 
harmony  with  the  oak. 


'AHIAWA,  THE  LARGEST  PINEAPPLE  COUNTRY  IN 
'ORLD,  A  GLIMPSE  OF  “mALUKUKUI”  AT  THE 


THE  HOUSE  IS  iiUJET  OK  MATCHED  BOARDS  STAINED 
A  DABK  MOSS  GREEN  :  THIS  DETAIL  SHOWS  THE  OPEN- 
AIR  DINING  ROOM  AND  VINE-CLAD  I’ORCH. 


'■•  'j 
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THE  REALIZATION  OF  A  HOME  IDEAL 


WE  were  very  glad  to  receive  from 
two  friends  of  The  Craftsman 
the  accompanying  pictures  of 
their  home,  five  thousand  miles 
away  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  which 
they  have  adapted  some  of  our  principles 
and  ideas  to  meet  their  needs  and  aid 
them  in  accomplishing  their  desire  for  a 
simple  method  of  living.  The  owners 
have  been  connected  with  church  work  in 
Honolulu  for  a  number  of  years,  but  ill- 
health  sent  them  to  seek  a  quiet  country 
life.  They  settled  in  Wahiawa,  the  largest 
pineapple  country  in  the  world,  where  they 
bought  several  acres  of  ground  and  built 
their  home,  evolving  from  it  a  small 
country  inn  in  which  they  are  now  able  to 
accommodate  some  fifty  guests. 

The  house  was  built  by  Japanese  carpen¬ 
ters  and  has  some  Japanese  features;  for 
example,  the  bedrooms  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  house  have  no  glass  in  the 
windows,  but  only  sliding  screens  and 
shutters  which  fold  up  on  the  outside  to 
be  used  in  the  case  of  heavy  rain.  The 
first  picture  shows  the  situation  of  the 
main  house,  “Malukukui,”  and  the  two 
little  cottages  which  have  been  lately  added 
to  the  plantation.  The  house  is  built  of 
matched  boards  left  rough  on  the  outside 
but  planed  within,  and  over  each  joint, 
both  inside  and  out,  three-inch  battens  are 
laid.  The  roof  is  of  galvanized  iron,  a 
roofing  much  used  in  this  district,  and  the 
whole  is  stained  a  dark  moss  green  with 
white  trimmings  about  the  windows  and 
doors.  Every  room  has  a  fine  view  either 
over  the  restful  pineapple  fields  or  down 
the  deep  ravine  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
house  is  built.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen 
magnificent  mountain  ranges  and  glimpses 
of  the  Pacific  ten  miles  distant. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  know  that 
all  the  furnishings  shown  in  the  interior 
view  were  built  in  the  house  after  the 
chosen  models.  In  the  writing  room  a 
desk  has  been  built  in  and  in  the  dining 
room  a  sideboard,  the  doors  of  which  have 
strap  hinges  of  black  iron  designed  by  the 
owner.  The  window  seat  in  the  living 
room  is  eighteen  feet  long  and  is  made 
of  three  bed  springs  hinged  to  the  wall  so 


that  the  space  beneath  can  be  utilized  for 
storage.  There  are  no  bedsteads  or 
bureaus  in  the  house,  but  couches  are 
used,  protected  with  linen  covers  during 
the  day.  And  cupboards  with  curtains 
take  the  place  of  dressers.  All  the  cur¬ 
tains  and  covers  have  designs  stenciled 
upon  them,  so  that  a  note  of  color  is  added 
and  the  whole  effect  is  light  and  airy  as 
befits  the  climate. 

The  chimneypiece  shown  at  one  end  of 
the  living  room  is  of  the  moss-covered 
stones  found  in  the  fields  about  the  place, 
and  these,  used  both  inside  and  outside  in 
the  construction  of  the  chimney,  seem 
especially  suited  to  the  rough  green  surface 
of  the  building.  A  nearer  view  of  the 
outside  of  the  house  shows  the  big  open- 
air  dining  room  and  a  vine-screened  porch, 
which  are  in  constant  use  the  year  round. 

The  house  is  of  significance  to  us,  not 
alone  because  of  its  attractiveness  or  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  ideas  for  which  we 
stand  have  been  put  into  practice  within 
it ;  but  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  a  country  where  there  are  few  re¬ 
sources,  by  people  who  really  desire  to 
build  a  home  after  their  own  hearts.  Here 
on  the  continent,  with  stores  and  factories 
of  every  description  at  hand,  making  a 
home  is  largely  a  matter  of  selection.  We 
can  easily  find  fabrics  and  furnishings  that 
suit  our  taste,  and  gather  about  ourselves, 
through  other  people’s  labor,  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  personal  fancies  that  give  char¬ 
acter  to  a  home.  There,  where  in  even  the 
large  cities  the  supply  along  many  lines  is 
far  from  adequate,  to  introduce  the  artistic 
touches  of  personal  taste  into  a  house 
means  actual  labor  and  time  and  thought¬ 
ful  planning.  Many  people  who  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  attractive  surroundings  for 
themselves  when  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
selecting  that  which  best  pleases  them,  are 
yet  far  away  from  the  true  home-making 
instinct  that  will  spur  them  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  invent  substitutes  in  cases 
of  positive  lack  for  the  sake  of  realizing 
their  ideal,  as  our  friends  have  done  in 
their  Hawaiian  house.  Such  a  home  must 
amass  incalculable  treasures  of  meaning 
and  association. 
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PERUVIAN  CRAFTSMANSHIP  SHOWING  TO 
WHAT  DEGREE  OF  CIVILIZATION  THE  INCA 
RACE  HAD  ATTAINED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE 


SPANISH  CONQUEST 

The  handicrafts  of  a  nation  are  its 
history  visualized.  The  written 
documents  that  the  older  civiliza¬ 
tions  left  behind  them  would  mean 
little  enough  were  it  not  for  these  illus¬ 
trations  furnished  by  the  implements  that 
were  made  for  use  in  domestic  and  out¬ 
door  life  and  by  the  decorations  wrought 
up)on  them.  The  ancient  craftsmen  em¬ 
bodied  in  their  products  scenes  from  daily 
life.  In  the  pottery  of  the  old  Greeks  and 
Egyptians,  for  example,  we  find  decorative 
bands  showing  human  beings  engaged  in 
every  pursuit,  from  bathing  and  weaving 
to  hunting,  fishing  and  making  war,  and 
these  decorations  have  often  been  of  great 
aid  to  the  understanding  of  difficult  writ¬ 
ten  passages  in  the  old  manuscripts  of  the 
country.  It  is  by  the  degree  of  skill  and 
appreciation  of  beauty  evidenced  in  such 
products  that  we  measure  the  civilization 
to  which  a  nation  had  attained. 

To  anyone  realizing  the  significance  as 
well  as  the  beauty  of  such  handicrafts,  the 
Peruvian  collection  at  The  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Museum  of  New  York,  resulting 
chiefly  from  the  explorations  of  Mr. 
Adolph  Bandelier,  will  be  of  great  interest 
and  instruction. 

Peru,  previous  to  the  Spanish  Conquest 
under  Pizzaro,  in  1536,  comprised  not  only 
that  portion  of  South  America  now  known 
as  Peru,  but  also  the  parts  now  called 
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Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Chili.  All  along  this 
South  American  coast  are  low  plains, 
barren  and  sandy  in  character,  but  broken 
here  and  there  by  fertile  river  valleys. 
The  central  part  is  a  mountainous  plateau 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  gigantic 
and  wonderful  scenery  in  the  world.  The 
plateau  was  the  home  of  the  Incas,  who 
were  by  far  the  hardiest  and  most  intelli¬ 
gent  of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Peru. 
Little  by  little  they  gained  ascendancy  over 
the  other  peoples  and  during  the  five  cen¬ 
turies  preceding  the  Conquest  they  reached 
a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments  to  their  custom  of  burying  per¬ 
sonal  possessions  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  much  as  the  North  American  Indians 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  custom 
arose  apparently  not  only  from  the  belief 
in  a  future  life,  but  from  the  idea  that  the 
spirit  had  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  to 
make  before  it  reached  its  final  abode. 
Along  the  coast  the  waste  places  were  used 
as  cemeteries,  and  graves,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  vaults  containing  three  or  four 
bodies,  were  made  level  with  the  ground. 
In  the  mountainous  regions  tombs,  called 
Chulpas,  were  built  like  towers,  either 
round  or  rectangular.  The  first  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  one  of  a  famous  group  of 
Chulpas  at  Sillustani,  in  southwestern 
Peru,  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 


MASSIVE  CIIULPA,  OR  BURIAL  TOWER,  CONSTRUCTED 
BY  THE  INCAS  IN  THE  I5TH  CENTURY:  MANY  RICH 
OBJECTS  OF  GOLD  WERE  FOUND  IN  THESE  TOWERS. 


LOOM  WITH  PARTLY  WOVEN  RUG  AND  A  WOM¬ 
AN'S  WEAVING  0I;TFIT  :  BASKET  WITH  LLAMA's 
WOOL  AND  HANDSOME  INCISED  CARVED  SPINDLES. 


WOMAN  S  LOOM,  SHOWING  A  PARTLY  FINISHED 
PONCHO.  ALSO  A  WORK  BASKET  AND  WEAVING 
IMPLEMENTS:  FOUND  IN  COAST  BURIAL^  PERU. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  IMAGES  OF  THE  LLAMA,  USED 
FOR  OFFERINGS  ON  RELIGIOUS  AND  CEREMONIAL 

occasions:  found  in  Peruvian  graves. 

RICH  PERSONAL  ORNAMENT  OF  HAMMERED  GOLD 
WORN  BY  THE  INCA  WOMEN  OF  ANCIENT  PERU. 
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These  were  built  on  a  promontory  about 
two  hundred  feet  in  elevation,  and  vary 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
An  excavation  was  first  made  about  four 
feet  deep  by  three  wide,  in  which  the 
bodies  were  placed.  This  was  covered  by 
a  low  stone  dome  with  an  opening  left 
near  the  ground  just  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man ;  above  this  the  solid  masses 
of  masonry  of  stone  and  clay  were  erected, 
covered  with  a  coating  of  stucco.  The 
stones  were  taken  from  the  cliffs  in  the 
vicinity  and  hauled  in  the  rough  to  the 
building  site,  where  they  were  cut  and 
trimmed  to  the  proper  size.  The  principle 
of  the  windlass  was  not  known  to  these 
tribes,  and  the  blocks  were  raised  into 
position  by  pushing  them  up  an  inclined 
plane.  The  Chulpa  in  the  picture  is 
twenty-two  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  the  walls  diverging  gradually  from 
the  center  as  they  ascend,  until  the  top 
measures  twenty-seven  feet  around. 

The  body  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion,  the  knees  drawn  up  and  the  chin  and 
hands  resting  upon  them.  It  was  then 
wrapped  about  with  cloth  into  a  square 
package,  and  a  false  head  of  clay  or  wood, 
the  features  sometimes  made  of  metal,  was 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bundle.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  head  was  made  of  cloth, 
stuffed  with  hay,  the  features  woven  into 
the  fabric.  The  graves  of  the  men  usually 
contained  weapons  or  articles  used  in  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting,  favorite  animals  and 
receptacles  containing  food ;  for  the 
women  there  was  a  furnishing  of  personal 
ornaments,  invariably  weaving  outfits  and 
sometimes  looms  with  half-finished  webs 
upon  them. 

It  is  evident  that  weaving  was  the 
especial  art  practiced  by  the  Peruvians, 
for  the  mummy  wrappings  and  the  fabrics 
buried  with  the  bodies  show  that  they  were 
familiar  with  every  sort  of  weave  from 
the  finest  to  the  coarsest  cotton  cloth,  as 
well  as  woollen  fabrics  and  tapestries. 
Everything  connected  with  the  art  was 
carefully  cherished ;  the  accompanying 
photographs  show  typical  looms  and  vari¬ 
ous  articles  used  in  the  process  of  weav¬ 


ing.  The  wool  and  spindles  were  kept  in 
a  long  basket  of  plaited  reeds.  The  wool 
came  either  from  the  alpaca,  the  llama  or 
the  vicuna ;  this  latter  animal  had  a  partic¬ 
ularly  silky  coat,  reddish-yellow  in  color, 
and  the  garments  of  the  nobility  alone 
were  woven  from  it;  the  common  people 
made  their  fabrics  from  the  coarser  wool 
of  the  llama  and  alpaca.  The  spindles 
were  made  of  hardwood,  the  whorl  deco¬ 
rated  either  by  a  painted  design  or  by  a 
pattern  burned  or  cut  into  it.  This  orna¬ 
mentation  was,  of  course,  covered  when 
the  spindles  were  in  use  and  wound  with 
thread,  as  the  picture  of  one  of  these  out¬ 
fits  shows,  and  very  often,  as  may  be  seen 
in  this  same  photograph,  the  spindle  top 
was  carved  in  a  little  grotesque,  perhaps 
the  image  of  one  of  the  gods  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  household.  The  baskets  also  con¬ 
tained  a  little  dove-shaped  receptacle,  made 
of  wood  or  clay,  the  use  of  which  is  un¬ 
known. 

The  looms,  as  will  be  seen,  were  very 
primitive  affairs  of  canes  and  reeds,  but 
the  fabrics  woven  upon  them  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  finest  examples  of  primitive 
workmanship.  Some  of  the  pieces  con¬ 
tain  sixty-two  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
and  are  equal  in  texture  and  color  to  the 
modern  Gobelin  tapestries.  They  were 
decorated  chiefly  with  geometrical  designs 
and  figures  of  men  and  animals  and  objects 
of  daily  use,  all  of  which  were  very  crudely 
represented.  What  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  Peruvian  workmanship  ever 
recovered  is  given  in  one  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  is  a  poncho,  as  the  outer  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  Peruvian  men  is  called,  and 
is  made  of  two  pieces  of  cloth  closed  at 
the  sides  and  top  save  for  an  opening  by 
which  it  is  slipped  over  the  head.  This, 
as  represented  in  the  picture,  was  found 
packed  in  a  stone  chest  and  buried  on  an 
island  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  is  woven  from 
the  wool  of  the  vicuna  and  is  of  a  very 
soft  and  silky  texture  and  although  it 
dates  from  before  the  fifteenth  century  is, 
nevertheless,  as  brilliant  and  beautiful  in 
color  as  when  placed  in  the  chest.  It  is 
woven  back  and  front  into  one  hundred 
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squares,  each  containing  a  different  geo¬ 
metrical  design.  One  of  these  designs 
shows  a  series  of  small  colored  squares 
placed  like  steps  and  probably  made  to 
represent  a  craggy  mountain  side;  two 
birds,  probably  condors,  which  are  native 
to  that  region,  are  flying  about  it.  Across 
the  bottom  of  the  garment  runs  a  deep 
border  depicting  a  warrior  with  battle-axe 
and  shield  in  various  attitudes.  In  all,  there 
are  five  hundred  separate  figures  woven 
into  this  poncho.  A  second  photograph 
of  another  poncho  gives  an  idea  of  the 
fashion  of  the  garment  and  shows  the 
remarkable  sense  of  design  that  these 
aboriginal  people  possessed.  Notice  how 
the  repetition  of  the  figures  in  the  border 
are  varied  with  an  occasional  unique 
motif,  and  the  bewildering  adaptation  of 
the  same  to  the  body  of  the  garment. 

The  figures  in  what  we  may  call  the 
collar  piece  are  particularly  graceful.  The 
dyes  in  this  garment  are  the  typical 
Peruvian  colors;  the  main  part  is  a  dull 
delft  blue,  the  collar  piece  is  red  and  the 
patterns  are  worked  out  in  blue,  old  gold, 
red  and  white.  Lighter  shades  of  these 
same  colors  are  used  and  the  same  pat¬ 
terns  are  worked  out  sometimes  in  one 
color  and  sometimes  in  another  in  the 
same  garment,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
borders  is  of  great  richness  and  variety 
of  design.  Every  sort  of  article  was 
woven;  the  false  heads  of  the  mummies, 
effigies  of  children  buried  with  their 
mothers,  and  prayer-tablets  which  were 
pieces  of  cloth  showing  symbolic  designs 
stretched  over  reeds.  The  dyes  were  of 
vegetable  composition,  but  the  roots  from 
which  they  were  made  are  unknown.  They 
are  remarkably  fast  in  color  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  fabrics  exhumed  are  as  bril¬ 
liant  and  unfaded  as  they  were  when  they 
were  buried. 

An  interesting  use  of  metal  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  photographs;  discs  of  beaten 
gold  are  attached  to  the  edge  of  a  woven 
girdle,  much  as  sequins  are  used  in  the 
dress  of  the  Spanish  gypsies.  Thin  strips 
of  gold,  an  inch  to  two  inches  wide,  were 
also  used  as  bands  of  trimming  upon  gar¬ 
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ments,  and  the  animals  found  cut  out  of 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver  were  prob¬ 
ably  used  in  some  such  way. 

As  a  whole,  the  metal  work  and  the 
Peruvian  use  of  it  was  crude  and  bar¬ 
baric.  Effigies  of  the  llama  in  gold  and 
silver  are  found  in  graves,  evidently  buried 
as  substitutes  for  the  living  animal,  which, 
because  of  its  many  uses  as  wool-bearer,  a 
giver  of  milk  and  the  only  beast  of  burden 
that  could  stand  the  high  altitude  of  the 
Andes  region,  was  too  valuable  to  be  killed 
with  its  owner,  as  the  North  American 
Indians  used  to  kill  their  ponies.  Human 
figures,  also,  were  made  which  were 
usually  formed  in  three  pieces  and 
soldered  together.  One  figure,  although 
crudely  shaped,  shows  a  high  degree  of 
craftsmanship;  it  is  a  human  effigy  in 
silver,  ornamented  with  bands  of  gold  and 
copper.  Cups  have  been  found  hammered 
out  in  grotesque  heads  and  sometimes  bor¬ 
dered  with  ears  of  the  corn  from  which  a 
fermented  drink  was  made,  just  as  wine 
glasses  and  punch  bowls  are  frequently 
ornamented  with  grapes  and  vine-wreaths. 

Round-headed  shawl-pins  of  hammered 
silver,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph,  are  everywhere  found,  and  also 
hairpins  of  beaten  gold  traced  with  vague 
designs.  As  the  picture  shows,  these  were 
made  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  This  same 
photograph  also  shows  a  pair  of  shells  of 
a  dull  coffee  color  bound  about  with  gold, 
their  sides  ornamented  with  inlaid  agate 
and  the  two  parts  of  the  hinge  covered 
with  gold  molded  into  parrots’  heads. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  crafts  was 
the  making  of  garments  from  bird 
feathers.  Head-pieces  were  made  from 
the  quills,  and  there  were  beautiful  capes 
and  panels  in  which  the  small  feathers  of 
the  breast  and  wings  were  used,  arranged 
in  definite  patterns,  and  which  at  a  little 
distance  appear  like  silken  tapestries. 

The  pottery  is  also  of  great  interest,  for 
it  perpetuates  many  of  the  Inca  customs. 
Most  of  the  clay  receptacles  are  bottle¬ 
shaped,  with  slender  necks  and  large 
bodies.  Usually  an  animal  is  standing 
upon  the  body  supporting  the  neck,  which 
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is  placed  a  little  to  one  side.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  body  of  the  animal  forms  the 
bottle  and  the  neck  protrudes  from  its 
back  or  is  made  from  the  head  itself.  One 
interesting  jug  is  a  woman  spinning;  the 
woman’s  head  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel,  and  her  hands,  projecting  slightly 
from  the  surface,  hold  a  bunch  of  wool 
in  the  left  and  a  spindle  in  the  right. 
Another  historically  interesting  vessel  is 
in  the  form  of  two  bottles;  upon  each 
stands  a  little  man,  and  they  are  joined 
by  bearing  between  them  upon  their 
shoulders  a  melon-shaped  cradle  in  which 
it  was  the  custom  to  carry  the  bodies  to 
burial.  Many  of  the  figures  in  the  pottery 
were  molded  in  two  halves  and  pressed 
together  while  wet,  and  in  others  terra 
cotta  molds  were  pressed  into  the  clay  to 
give  it  certain  forms  and  designs.  The 


Incas  knew  nothing  of  glazing,  and  the 
usual  method  of  coloring  and  smoothing 
was  to  paint  the  clay  while  wet,  then  fire 
it,  and  after  it  was  fired  polish  it  with  a 
smooth  stone.  They  undoubtedly  under¬ 
stood  pyrography,  as  many  beautiful 
gourds  and  wooden  receptacles  show,  but 
their  carving  in  the  round  was  crude.  They 
seem  to  have  had  a  remarkable  sense  of 
design  but  no  skill  in  imitating  the  forms 
of  men  or  animals. 

After  the  coming  of  Pizzaro,  the  Inca 
nation  was  overwhelmed  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  that  always  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  and  the  people 
became  a  degenerate  race,  finally  dying 
out  altogether.  What  they  might  have 
become  no  one  can  tell,  but  the  skill  of 
their  craftsmanship  promised  well  for 
their  future. 


TIED  AND  DYED  WORK:  AN  ORIENTAL  PROCESS 
WITH  AMERICAN  VARIATIONS:  BY  PROFESSOR 
C.  E.  PELLEW  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


IT  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Craftsman  might  be 
interested  in  a  short  description  of  a 
very  ancient  and  exceedingly  simple 
dyeing  process,  which,  if  carried  out  with 
modem  dyestufiFs,  can  be  made  to  give  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and,  indeed,  beautiful 
results  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and 
expense. 

My  own  introduction  to  it  was  curious. 
A  friend,  with  whom  I  had  been  discuss¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  Batik,  knowing  how 
keenly  I  was  looking  for  some  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  same,  telephoned  me  one  day 
that  she  had  noticed  a  great  quantity  of 
beautiful  specimens  in  the  Oriental  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  large  and  not  particularly  artistic 
department  store.  After  much  trouble,  I 
identified  the  place,  and  found  a  number 
of  beautiful  Oriental  textiles,  of  light 
muslin,  with  lovely  bright  coloring  and 
very  curious  and  intricate  patterns,  but 
evidently  with  no  possible  resemblance  to 
Batik  or  Wax  Resist  work.  I  bought  one 


or  two,  at  very  reasonable  prices,  and 
studied  them  with  great  care  to  see  how 
they  could  have  been  produced.  Failing 
completely  to  solve  the  problem,  I  took 
one  to  a  friend  who,  besides  being  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dyeing  chemist,  has  traveled 
through  the  East  studying  the  textile 
work;  after  careful  examination,  he  iden¬ 
tified  it  as  Tied  Work  or  Tied  and  Dyed 
Work. 

A  little  hunting  through  some  of  the 
Eastern  art  stores  soon  brought  to  light 
several  other  specimens  of  this  work;  one, 
a  particularly  elaborate  and  beautiful  one, 
a  small  portion  of  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  I  being  just  as  it  came  from  the  dye 
bath  with  the  knots  still  untied ;  and  other 
fine  pieces  were  found  in  the  collections 
at  the  Teachers’  College. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  at  the  Teachers’  College,  New  York, 
brought  over  to  me  a  piece  of  calico,  curi¬ 
ously  tied  and  twisted,  and  asked  if  she 
could  dye  it  with  a  good  fast  color,  stating 
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that  it  was  a  piece  of  Tied  Work.  The 
results  were  satisfactory,  and  we  repeated 
the  experiment  at  a  public  lecture  on  the 
Sulphur  Colors,  where  the  cloth  was  tied 
up  by  my  friend,  dipped  into  a  deep  blue 
bath,  wrung  out,  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
then,  before  the  end  of  the  lecture,  was 
untied  and  shown  to  the  audience.  Several 
of  my  students  then  became  interested, 
and  began  making  some  experiments,  un¬ 
til  it  became  evident  to  us  all  that,  thanks 
to  modern  dyestuffs,  this  simple  old 
process  could  be  made  to  yield  extra¬ 
ordinarily  useful,  as  well  as  beautiful 
results. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  literature  on  the  subject.  But 
in  the  Journal  of  Indian  Art,  volumes  I,  II, 
will  be  found  two  short  articles,  with  good 
illustrations,  on  the  East  Indian  process; 
and  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper’s 
Bazar  appeared  a  very  carefully  written 
paper  on  the  subject,  under  the  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  title  of  “Gobolink  Tapestry.” 
This  article  gave  many  interesting  details 
about  the  technique,  with  illustrations,  and 
showed  several  excellent  designs,  but  I 
should  doubt  if  the  results  achieved  with 
the  dyes  there  mentioned,  the  Salt  Colors 
sold  in  packages  at  the  druggists’,  would 
be  fast  either  to  light  or  to  washing. 

The  Process  in  General. — -As  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  there  are  three  gen¬ 
eral  methods  known,  it  is  believed,  from 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  ob¬ 
taining  patterns  of  dyes  upon  plain  cloth. 
One  way  is  by  direct  applications,  free¬ 
hand  or  stencil,  of  the  dyestuff  to  light- 
colored  cloth;  pa.inting  the  cloth,  in  other 
words,  with  the  dyestuff. 

A  second  way  is  by  “discharge,”  i.  e., 
by  dyeing  the  cloth  first,  and  then  applying 
some  agent  which  will  bleach  or  discharge 
the  color  in  parts. 

The  third  way  is  the  “resist”  method,  by 
which  some  agent,  mechanical,  or  it  may 
be  chemical,  is  applied  to  parts  of  the 
cloth  before  dyeing,  which  protects  those 
parts  from  the  action  of  the  dyes,  and 
leaves  the  pattern  light-colored  against  a 
dark  background.  The  Wax  Resist  or 
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Batik  process  belongs  to  this  class,  as  also 
does  the  process  of  Resist  Stenciling,  pre¬ 
viously  described.  In  some  cases  patterns 
are  produced  by  protecting  parts  of  the 
cloth  from  the  action  of  the  dyestuffs  by 
metal  or  wooden  plates  or  blocks  sewed 
tightly  on  both  sides,  or  by  other  crude  de¬ 
vices.  But  a  still  simpler  method  is  to 
protect  certain  limited  portions  of  the 
cloth  from  the  dyestuff  by  tying  them 
tightly  with  thread  or  string,  or,  for  large 
surfaces,  with  tape,  which,  when  wrapped 
round  and  round  any  particular  part  of 
the  fabric  will  enable  it  to  stand  very  con¬ 
siderable  exposure  to  the  dye  bath  without 
absorbing  much,  if  any,  of  the  coloring 
matter. 

Indian  Practice. — In  Hindustan  and 
particularly  in  the  district  of  Rajputana, 
this  process  has  been  practiced  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  brought  to  a  great  degree  of 
perfection.  The  finest  products  come 
from  the  state  of  Kotah,  and  under  the 
name  of  Chunaris  are  used  for  turbans 
and  for  various  articles  of  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing.  Two  general  varieties 
are  known  there;  the  fast  or  Pacha  Chu¬ 
naris,  which  are  made  on  heavy,  cheap 
calico  in  simple  designs,  and  are  dyed  with 
indigo,  turmeric  and  sooranjee  or  mo- 
rinda,  thus  giving  comparatively  fast 
designs  in  blue,  yellow  and  red  respec¬ 
tively,  and  the  more  expensive  and  elab¬ 
orate  goods,  known  as  Kacha  Chunaris, 
which  are  made  on  fine  muslin,  with  colors 
much  less  fast  to  water,  but  with  much 
more  intricate  and  elaborate  designs. 
Usually  the  patterns  are  marked  off  on 
the  cloth  with  red  chalk  before  tying, 
and  the  light  shades — yellow  and  green — 
are  produced  by  dipping  the  particular 
parts  of  the  cloth  into  a  bath  of  turmeric, 
and  of  turmeric  and  of  indigo,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  pattern  is  then  tied  in  by 
means  of  an  immense  quantity  of  srnall 
knots  made  with  fine  thread,  and  giving 
when  untied  light-colored  circles  and  rings 
varying  in  diameter  from  half  an  inch  or 
less  to  not  more  than  one  inch.  The  work 
people  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  this  work, 
tying  extremely  fast  and  very  tightly 


FIG.  one:  a  piece  of  oriental  dyed  work  just 
AS  IT  came  from  the  BATH,  WITH  THE  KNOTS 
STILL  UNTIED. 

THE  SAME  PIECE  OF  DYED  WORK  WITH  THE  KNOTS 
UNTIED  AND  THE  CLOTH  SHAKEN  OUT  SO  THAT 
THE  DESIGN  SHOWS. 


FIG.  TWO  :  DYED  WORK  IN  WHICH  THERE  ARE 
ONLY  TWO  COLORS.  THE  LIGHT  P.\TTERN  ON  THE 
DARK  GROUND. 


FIG.  five;  four-color  design  for  TIED 
WORK.  TO  I!E  USED  TO  DECORATE  A  SILK  SC.VRF. 


FIG.  THREE  I  BANDED  EFFECT  IN  DYED 
WORK,  PRODUCED  BY  LOOPING  THE  CLOTH. 


FIG.  four;  DYED  AND  DISCHARGED  WORK; 
BLUE  AND  GRAY  PATTERN  ON  A  WHITE  GROUND. 
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around  little  loops  of  the  cloth  pushed  out 
into  a  pointed  form  for  the  occasion.  The 
knot  is  not  tied  all  the  way  out  to  the  point, 
but  only  around  the  base,  so  that  the  tip  of 
the  tied  portion  of  cloth  is  exposed  to  the 
dyestuff  when  the  final  dyeing  takes  place, 
and  thus  gives  the  effect  of  rings  or  circles 
or  diamonds  of  light  color,  with  dark 
centers. 

The  final  dye  bath  is  of  safflower,  which 
gives  a  bright  red,  or  when  less  concen¬ 
trated,  a  brilliant  pink.  But  neither  this 
dye  nor  the  turmeric  is  really  fast  to  light, 
or  when  thus  dyed,  to  severe  washing. 
The  turmeric,  indeed,  contained  in  the  yel¬ 
low  and  the  green  portions  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  is  not  much  more  than  a  stain,  be¬ 
cause  after  tying,  and  before  dyeing  in 
the  final  bath  of  red,  it  is  customary  to 
wash  off  the  color  from  the  stained  por¬ 
tions  not  absolutely  covered  by  the  string 
of  the  knot,  thereby  preventing  over¬ 
lapping  of  shades  when  the  red  dye  is  ap¬ 
plied  later. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  process  the  dye¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  very  little  trouble  com¬ 
pared  to  the  tying  of  the  design.  In  some 
specimens  which  I  have  examined  and 
which  are  sold  in  New  York  for  quite 
small  sums  apiece,  the  cloth  is  some  four 
yards  long  and  has  an  average  of  over 
twenty-five  of  these  small  knots  to  the 
running  inch.  So  that,  even  with  the 
skilful  fingers  and  the  low  wages  of  the 
Eastern  workmen,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  tying  alone  of  one  of  these  Chunaris 
would  occupy  a  first-class  workman  for 
some  three  weeks,  and  represents  some 
two-thirds  of  the  total  expense  of  the 
process. 

To  diminish  this  labor  somewhat  in 
some  specimens  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
patterns  have  been  stamped  or  pressed  out 
in  the  cloth  mechanically  by  some  sort  of 
a  simple  machine,  thereby  greatly  lessen¬ 
ing,  not  the  number  of  knots,  but  the 
speed  and  accuracy  with  which  the  design 
may  be  reproduced.  In  those  that  I  have 
examined  the  cloth  was  first  of  all, 
doubled  lengthwise,  and  then  folded  into 
four  folds  of  about  a  yard  each.  The 


pattern  was  evidently  pressed,  after  stain¬ 
ing  the  yellow  and  green  design,  in  some 
sort  of  a  huge,  exaggerated  waffle-iron,  a 
kind  of  a  folding  board,  with  nails  or 
spikes  or  projections  of  some  sort  on,  say, 
the  lower  board,  and  with  corresponding 
depressions  in  the  upper  one.  Thus  when 
the  cloth,  folded  as  described  and  pre¬ 
viously  stained,  was  placed  in  between 
these  and  pressed  tightly,  the  light  muslin 
would  be  pressed  out  into  the  desired  pat¬ 
terns,  and  a  tyer  could  then  come  along 
and  tie  the  raised  or  pulled-out  portions 
into  knots  at  his  leisure. 

Modern  Practice. — Much  work  has 
been  done  in  America,  and  I  believe  also 
in  Europe,  by  craftsmen  upon  this  ancient 
and  simple  process.  It  is  evident  at  the 
start  that  to  make  patterns  with  such  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor  is  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  the  question,  accordingly  the 
instant  modification  suggested  itself  of 
tying  the  knot  to  envelop  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cloth  at  a  time,  so  that  instead 
of  the  diameter  of  the  tied  part  being  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch,  one  knot,  after  dyeing 
and  untying,  would  cover  a  surface  of 
anywhere  from  three  to  four  inches  up  to 
six  inches  or  a  foot  or  more.  When  tied 
on  a  large  scale  in  this  way  it  was  speedily 
found  that  the  beauty  of  the  pattern  lay 
very  much  in  the  strange  and  interesting 
and  quite  unexpected  irregularities  in 
color  and  shading  caused  by  the  uneven 
penetration  of  the  dyestuff  into  and  under 
the  string  or  tape  employed  to  cover  these 
large  surfaces.  Regularity  of  design  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  using  material  of  a 
more  or  less  porous  nature  and  folding  it 
into  four  squares,  and  tying  all  four  folds 
together  in  knots  of  varying  sizes.  When 
dipped  in  the  dye-pot  and  then  untied 
these  light  spots  will  be  regularly  repro¬ 
duced  in  all  four  quarters  of  the  material, 
and  if  carefully  placed  will  give  very 
pretty  and  effective  designs  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor. 

The  Use  of  Modern  Dyestuffs. — The 
introduction  of  the  dyestufe  which  give 
fast  colors  upon  cotton  without  mordant¬ 
ing,  more  particularly  the  Sulphur  Dyes 
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and  the  Indigo  or  Vat  Dyes,  have  con¬ 
verted  this  simple  process  from  a  curious 
and  interesting  pastime,  into  an  extremely 
useful  and  valuable  textile  process  for 
handicraft  workers.  Simple,  two-color 
effects  can  be  made,  with  a  minimum  of 
time  and  trouble,  so  as  to  cover  large  sur¬ 
faces  of  textile  materials  with  interesting 
and  even  beautiful  designs,  which  are 
absolutely  fast  to  washing  and  to  light. 
It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether  we  have 
any  process  at  our  disposal  that  com¬ 
pares  with  this  in  simplicity  and  economy, 
as  well  as  in  beauty,  for  many  classes  of 
work  such  as  curtains,  portieres,  table 
covers,  sofa  cushions,  veils  and  scarfs.  In 
other  words,  where  the  effect  is  produced 
by  variations  in  color  upon  a  single  textile 
fabric,  the  materials  used  for  this  purpose 
should  be  soft  and  more  or  less  porous, 
and  to  give  good  results  should  be  very 
carefully  cleaned,  not  only  from  dirt  and 
grease,  but  from  different  varieties  of 
sizing  and  finishing  materials.  Excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  with  different 
varieties  of  mercerized  cotton,  of  muslin, 
scrim,  and  even  of  the  cheapest  varieties 
of  ordinary  cheesecloth;  while  those  of 
my  readers  who  are  less  thoughtful  of  ex¬ 
pense  will  find  much  interest  in  making 
scarfs  and  covers  from  different  varieties 
of  silk  and  poplin. 

It  is  difficult  in  an  article  like  this  to 
begin  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
technique  of  the  process.  An  hour’s  work 
with  a  few  yards  of  cheesecloth,  tying  it 
in  knots  and  loops  of  different  sizes,  and 
then  noting  the  effect  from  immersing  it 
in  the  dye  bath  would  be  of  more  assist¬ 
ance  than  any  words  of  mine.  But  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that,  where  the  desired 
effect  is  that  of  a  ring,  large  or  small,  sur¬ 
rounding  a  dark  circle  or  diamond  shaped 
figure,  it  is  best  to  first  place  in  the  center 
of  the  design  a  solid  object  such  as  a  mar¬ 
ble  or  bead  or  even  a  stone  more  or  less 
symmetrical,  and  loop  the  cloth  over  this, 
tying  the  knot  more  or  less  tightly  and  of 
greater  or  less  dimensions,  underneath  the 
solid  object.  The  marble  or  stone  spreads 
out  the  cloth,  thereby  exposing  it  fully  to 


the  action  of  the  dyestuff,  and  thus  em¬ 
phasizing  the  contrast  with  the  tied  por¬ 
tions  which  are  partially  protected. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  desired  to 
have  a  pattern  with  a  radiating  motif,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  pretty  design  shown  in 
Fig.  II,  where  the  effect  of  the  central 
figure  is  somewhat  that  of  a  sunburst  with 
rays  pointing  toward  the  center,  the  solid 
object  in  the  center  is  usually  left  out,  or 
kept  very  small.  The  cloth,  however,  is 
tied  up  in  folds  running  toward  the  center 
and  the  knots  are  not  drawn  so  tightly  as 
to  prevent  some  of  the  dyestuff  working 
its  way  through  these  folds,  and  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  radiating  lines  desired. 

The  craftsman  with  any  ingenuity  can 
easily  work  out  all  kinds  of  new  and  orig¬ 
inal  effects  by  simply  modifying  the 
method  and  direction  in  which  the  knot 
is  tied.  For  instance,  curiously  banded 
effects  can  be  produced  (see  Fig.  Ill)  by 
simply  taking  a  piece  of  cloth  and  tying 
loops  directly  across  it,  or  borders  can  be 
made  by  looping  with  thread  or  with  tape, 
and,  preferably,  a  darning  needle,  strips 
of  cloth  around  the  edges  of  the  design. 
Indeed  one  charm  about  this  process  is 
that  everyone  who  works  at  it  at  all  intelli¬ 
gently  will  have  the  pleasure  of  discover¬ 
ing  for  himself  new  methods  of  getting 
new  effects — a  pleasure  which  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  interfered  with  by  the  knowledge 
that  probably  the  ancient  Hindus  discov¬ 
ered  the  same  thing  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  years  ago. 

We  had  the  pleasure  in  our  laboratory 
this  spring  of  discovering  one  new  method 
which  gave  interesting  results,  and  which, 
so  far  as  we  could  gather,  had  not  been 
worked  out  by  the  ancient  Hindus  or  by 
anybody  else.  This  very  simple  modifica¬ 
tion  gives  results  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
ordinary  ones  and  might  be  described  as 
Tied  and  Discharged  Work  instead  of 
Tied  and  Dyed  Work.  In  other  words, 
wishing  to  break  away  from  the  monotony 
of  always  having  light  patterns  on  a  dark 
background,  we  one  day  tried  the  effect  of 
dyeing  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  dark  blue, 
with  a  Sulphur  Color,  and  then  immersing 
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it  in  a  weak  bath  of  bleaching  powder. 
Naturally,  the  color  disappeared  in  the 
exposed  portions,  and  then,  on  washing 
with  a  little  weak  acid  and  rinsing  with 
water,  on  untying,  the  pattern  came  out 
dark  on  a  white  background  (see  Fig.  IV). 

Very  curious  and  unexpected  results 
appeared  when  we  tried  this  process  upon 
the  different  dyestuffs,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  have  not  had  time  to  begin  to  cover 
the  infinite  possibilities  presented  by  this 
single  modification.  We  noticed,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  Sulphur  Colors,  with 
which  we  experimented,  bleached  quite 
readily,  and  in  some  cases,  as  for  instance, 
with  Thiogene  Blue  B,  the  finished  pat¬ 
tern  appeared  in  interesting  shades  varying 
from  deep  blue  to  a  light  gray,  according 
to  the  degree  with  which  the  tying  had 
resisted  the  action  of  the  bleaching 
powder. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  tried  the 
various  Indigo  or  Vat  Colors  we  found 
that  they  resisted  the  action  of  bleaching 
powder  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
changing  color,  indeed,  but  not  becoming 
white,  as  with  the  Sulphur  Dyes.  Pure 
indigo,  for  instance,  turns  a  shade  of 
green,  while,  when  experimenting  with  a 
new  Vat  compound,  Brom  Indigo  R 
(Elberfeld),  to  our  great  surprise  we 
found  that  the  chlorine  of  this  bleaching 
powder  converted  the  deep,  purplish  blue 
into  a  brilliant  and  very  permanent  shade 
of  yellow. 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  interested  in 
trying  for  new  and  unknown  effects,  there 
is  a  considerable  field  open  to  them  in  this 
process.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken 
in  this  Tied  and  Discharged  Work  to  start 
off  with  a  strong  material  like  scrim  or 
I^plin,  rather  than  light  and  cheap  quali¬ 
ties  of  cheesecloth,  because  the  bleaching 
powder,  even  in  the  form  of  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  to  the 
gallon,  is  liable  to  have  quite  a  weakening 
effect  upon  the  fiber. 

Three  and  More  Color  Effects. — The 
patterns  hitherto  described  have  all  been 
based  upon  two  colors,  the  simplest  being, 
of  course,  the  blues  or  black  or  grays  upon 


a  white  background.  In  case,  however, 
the  fabric  is  dyed  a  light  yellow  shade  be¬ 
fore  it  is  tied  in,  and  then  dipped  in  some 
other  color,  as,  for  instance,  a  light  blue, 
the  result  will  be  a  yellow  pattern  on  a 
green  background.  It  is  extremely  easy 
to  continue  this  process  of  tying  and  dye¬ 
ing  until  the  pattern  is  composed  not  only 
of  two  or  three,  but  of  five  or  six  colors, 
each  darker  shade  being  built  upon  the 
shades  previously  imparted  to  the  cloth. 
For  instance,  one  of  our  illustrations 
shows  a  silk  scarf  dyed  in  four  colors 
(Fig.  V).  The  silk  was  first  dyed  yellow, 
with  fast  Sulphur  Yellow  O.  O.  Metz,  and 
after  folding  the  yellow  spots  were  tied  in. 
It  was  then,  without  untying  anything, 
dipped  in  bath  of  Thiogene  Rubine,  O. 
Metz,  which  turned  the  background  a 
pretty  shade  of  salmon  red.  Various 
knots  were  tied  in  this  color,  and  the  cloth 
dipped  in  a  weak  bath  of  blue,  Thiogene 
Cyanine  O,  which  on  top  of  the  salmon 
red  gave  a  pretty  shade  of  light  olive 
green.  Parts  of  this  were  then  tied  in  and 
the  piece  placed  in  a  final  bath  of  strong 
blue  dye,  which  brought  the  background 
to  a  full  deep  olive  green  color.  After  this 
the  piece  was  untied,  and,  as  was  natural, 
the  coloring  was  most  harmonious  and 
pleasing,  each  shade  being  built  up  from 
the  colors  which  preceded  it. 

In  our  laboratory  we  have  found  that 
this  process,  when  used  with  the  Sulphur 
Colors,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results 
for  students  and  rather  unskilled  crafts¬ 
men  of  any  that  we  have  experimented 
with,  while  the  possibilities  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  well-trained  dyer  are  very 
great.  The  Sulphur  Dyes  present  the 
enormous  advantage  over  the  Salt  Dyes, 
commonly  sold  in  drug  stores  for  the  dye¬ 
ing,  or  rather  staining,  of  cotton  and  linen, 
of  being  extremely  fast  to  washing  and 
also  to  light,  if  properly  selected.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  to  some  of  our  readers  that  for 
summer  curtains  and  portieres  to  be  made 
of  cheap  materials  and  simple  colors,  as 
well  as  for  more  ambitious  products,  this 
process  will  repay  very  careful  and  earn¬ 
est  experimenting. 
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ANTIQUE  NEEDLEWORK  OF  PERMANENT 
BEAUTY:  COPIED  FROM  A  FIFTEENTH-CEN¬ 
TURY  ITALIAN  PAINTING:  BY  KATHRINE  SAN¬ 
GER  BRINLEY 


Browning,  in  his  poem  entitled 
“Fra  Lippo  Lippi,”  makes  the  irre¬ 
sponsible  brother  of  a  Florentine 
convent  say  of  himself,  “Flesh  and 
blood,  that’s  all  I’m  made  of!” — a  true 
epitome  of  the  character  and  works  of  the 
first  great  master  of  modern  painting.  Joy 
in  the  things  of  sense,  Fra  Lippo  stood 
for.  He  never  attained  to  expression  of 
the  spiritual,  though  busied  all  his  life 
with  telling  in  splendid  color  the  stories 
of  saints  and  angels  and  of  celestial 
things.  The  sins  of  flesh  which  sullied 
his  life,  cramped  and  darkened  an  im¬ 
agination  which  was  essentially  fine.  Yet 
the  mysterious  power  of  good  to  gather 
in  the  evil,  and  then  to  send  it  forth 
glorified,  is  an  eternal  truth.  Out  of  this 
man’s  weakness  we  gather  strength;  out 
of  his  faltering  words  we  glean  a  song. 
For,  gladness  in  the  flesh  over  which  his 
poor  soul  stumbled,  swayed  his  brush  so 
powerfully  that  in  looking  at  his  works  to¬ 
day  we  catch  his  spirit.  While  he  strug¬ 
gled,  against  his  wish,  to  depict  for  church 
and  convent,  heavenly  things  radiant  with 
celestial  light,  he  produced  in  Italian 
painting  (all  unknown  to  himself,  no 
doubt)  the  first  likenesses  of  men,  women 
and  children  that  were  palpitant  with 
human  life.  To  have  turned  citizens  of 
heavenly  courts  into  the  people  of  one’s 
own  town ;  to  have  made  street  urchins 
bear  the  lilies  of  their  guardian  angels, 
was  no  small  work  after  all.  So,  as  is 
often  the  case,  we  owe  this  man  who  lived 
four  hundred  years  ago  esteem  for  that 
which  he  never  meant  to  do.  This  uncon¬ 
scious  product  of  the  soul,  that  which  we 
do  in  spite  of  ourselves,  is  the  gold  that 
remains  after  the  sifting.  We  look  at  Fra 
Lippo’s  singing  children  and  go  forth  to 
labor  with  a  song  in  our  hearts.  And  the 
value  of  a  singing  heart,  when  the  day  is 
young,  no  earthly  mathematics  can  esti¬ 
mate.  So  we  find  the  poor  monk,  who 


often  begged  florins  from  the  magnificent 
Medici,  bestowing  upon  us  with  free  hand, 
wealth  beyond  calculation!  We  owe  Fra 
Lippo  also  the  picture  of  familiar  size. 
Pictures  in  round  frames,  which  later  re¬ 
placed  the  formal  triptich  of  the  churches, 
he  was  the  first  to  paint. 

Because  he  was  so  human,  so  keenly 
alive  to  material  things.  Fra  Lippo’s  testi¬ 
mony  is  especially  valuable  to  one  seeking 
knowledge  along  material  lines  in  those 
years  which  his  life  covered.  If  one  should, 
some  clear  morning,  wander  into  the  room 
of  Italian  Primatives  in  the  Louvre,  having 
in  mind  the  needlework  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  would  be  constrained  to 
pause  before  “The  Virgin  in  Glory,” 
painted  in  part  at  least  by  the  Monk  of 
Prato,  because  of  that  beautiful  design 
which  is  set  forth  as  embroidered  orna¬ 
ment  on  a  bishop’s  cope  in  its  foreground. 
While  parts  of  the  painting  have  dark¬ 
ened  with  age,  and  perhaps  through  faulty 
color,  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  the  gleam  of 
gold  in  this  detail  and  the  color  of  grapes, 
set  against  a  background  of  mellow  green. 
Indeed  this  design,  which  is  shown  repro¬ 
duced  in  practical  size,  is  so  full  of  beauty 
in  the  rhythmic  flow  of  its  lines,  and  in  its 
skilful  treatment  of  simple  forms,  that  one 
is  impressed  immediately  with  its  rare 
value. 

If  one  could  but  see  the  original  of  this 
embroidered  band  as  easily  as  one  looks 
upon  the  painted  likeness  of  it  today !  But, 
alas,  the  way  of  textiles  is  even  more  un¬ 
certain  than  the  way  of  paintings,  which 
moths  at  least  do  not  corrupt.  We  must 
therefore  get  from  the  picture  all  that  is 
possible  as  to  the  needleworker’s  part  in 
this  design;  our  knowledge  of  actual  em¬ 
broideries  of  that  period  correcting  and 
supplementing  the  eye’s  presumption. 
First  of  all,  we  see  the  gleam  of  gold  in 
the  strap  work  which  goes  to  frame  the 
many-petaled  conventional  rose,  or  it  may 
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DETAIL  OF  EMBROIDEKY  DESIGN  TAKEN  FROM  FRA 
LIPPO  LIPPl's  PAINTING  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  THE 
COLORS  COMBINED  ARE  THREE  SHADES  OF  PURPLE, 
GOLD  AND  WHITE  ON  A  DULL  GREEN  GROUND 


NEEDLEWORK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


be,  passion  flower.  Also  there  is  a  hint  of 
gold  in  this  flower  itself.  Then  we  catch 
a  crispness  in  the  turned  over  edges  of  the 
petals  which  means  at  once  to  the  needle- 
worker,  “relief.”  Those  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted  dots,  which  circle  the  center  of  the 
flower,  are  also  well  defined  and  raised  in 
the  painting;  and  knowing  how  the  lux¬ 
uriant  taste  of  the  day  ran  easily  to  jewels, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  pearls  or 
other  stones  enriched  this  portion  of  the 
original  embroidery.  The  very  center  or 
heart  of  the  flower  is  found  to  be  of  a  deep 
purple  that  suggests  a  thought  of  grapes 
and  their  attendant  symbolism.  As  one 
ponders  over  this  design,  one  feels  that 
more  than  a  single  form  and  more  than 
one  symbol  went  to  its  evolution.  A  com¬ 
plex  impression  is  gained  which  persuades 
one  to  believe  that  its  originator  having  in 
mind  the  passionate  rose,  the  pure  passion 
flower,  and  the  twining  limbs  of  the  vine, 
attained  by  means  of  them  all  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  perfect  design,  and  a  whole 
philosophy. 

So  much  modern  decorative  design 
seems  to  speak  in  syllables, — to  utter  but 
parts  of  words, — that  even  when  it  pleases 
it  often  fails  to  satisfy  because  born  of  but 
half  a  thought.  What  Fra  Lippo  gives  us 
(another  good  deed  to  his  credit!)  ex¬ 
presses  clearly  a  rounded  thought  of 
beauty.  There  is  in  it,  so  to  speak,  just 
an  accent  of  the  East,  which  tells  that  it 
belongs  to  the  time  when  Italy  was  an 
eager  student  of  Oriental  art,  as  we  know 
her  to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
For  instance,  those  lines  which  ray  out  in 
groups  from  golden  semicircles,  hint  of 
Persia  and  her  lovers  of  the  sun. 

The  design  is  shown  embroidered  upon 
a  silk  damask  of  rich  green ;  its  shadowed 
surface  speaks  more  than  a  thought  of 
those  famous  Sicilian  silks  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  and  was  chosen  as  peculiarly  appro¬ 
priate  to  bear  the  kindred  pattern.  Such 
material,  where  part  is  loosely  and  part  is 
tightly  woven,  presents  certain  difficulties 
to  the  needleworker ;  it  should  moreover 
be  stretched  in  a  frame  for  a  day  or  two 
before  the  pattern  is  transferred  to  it,  or 
the  design  is  likely  to  be  pulled  out  of 


shape  by  the  yielding  of  parts  of  the  mate¬ 
rial.  The  strap  work  and  straight  bands 
on  each  side  of  the  design,  are  developed 
in  heavy  Japanese  gold  thread,  couched  in 
double  lines,  set  close,  side  by  side  till  the 
width  of  the  form  is  filled,  and  stitched 
with  pale  violet  floss  the  same  shade  as 
that  used  for  the  body  of  the  flower.  At 
the  points  of  intersection,  the  gold  thread 
is  so  disposed  that  each  succeeding  joining 
produces  the  effect  of  basket  weaving. 
If  preferred,  the  threads  can  be  cut  at  such 
junctures,  that  by  means  of  a  wide-eyed 
needle  carried  through  to  the  back  of  the 
material,  the  simple  crossing  of  the  straps 
is  produced.  But  the  former  is  the  more 
effective  way.  Those  rays  which  suggest 
the  sun  are  made  a  telling  part  of  the  em¬ 
broidery  by  couching  upon  them  single 
strands  of  gold  thread  with  regularly  set 
stitches  of  deep  purple  floss,  the  deepest 
shade  of  the  three  employed  in  this  work. 
Each  end  of  the  gold  thread  must  be  pulled 
through  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  material, 
care  being  necessary  to  prevent  spoiling 
the  gold.  The  semicircles  which  spring 
from  the  sides  of  the  pattern  are  formed 
by  couching  at  the  same  time  two  or  three 
strands  of  violet  floss  (the  second  shade 
employed)  and  stitching  them  to  the  green 
damask  with  the  lightest  shade  of  the  floss. 
When  they  are  thus  filled,  outline  each 
edge  with  a  simple  thread  of  gold,  couched. 
Thus  far,  the  means  used  for  embroider¬ 
ing  this  design  are  of  the  simplest  nature, 
yet  the  result  obtained  is  rich,  and  with 
the  solid  work  of  the  flower  added  be¬ 
comes  really  sumptuous. 

Before  taking  up  the  silk  for  this  flower, 
the  turned  over  ends  of  the  petals  should 
be  covered  with  filling  stitches  of  white 
embroidery  or  darning  cotton:  then  the 
center  of  the  flower,  which  in  the  painting 
resembles  a  formal  bunch  of  grapes, 
should  likewise  be  padded,  but  with 
strands  of  heavier  knitting  cotton,  coiled 
and  stitched  in  circular  forms  as  shown. 
Now  with  a  lighter  shade  of  floss,  work  all 
the  padded  leaf  edges  “over  and  over.” 
With  the  next  shade,  and  using  ordinary 
“satin”  or  “short  and  long”  stitch,  fill  in 
all  of  the  flower  up  to  the  dotted  circular 
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band;  this  is  left  untouched  save  for  a 
single  strand  of  fine  gold  thread,  which  is 
couched  to  each  margin ;  within  it  at 
proper  intervals  pearls  are  sewed  to  the 
damask  with  heavy  silk.  The  intervening 
space  being  now  filled  with  a  continuation 
of  the  “short  and  long”  stitch,  the  central 
“grapes”  are  worked  over  and  over  with 
two  strands  of  the  darkest  shade  of  floss,— 
the  deep  purple.  And  thus  the  work  is 
finished. 

Seen  through  a  vista  of  years  the  com¬ 
monplace  becomes  quaint ;  the  quaint 


grows  picturesque ;  and  over  all  things  the 
enchantment  of  an  intervening  veil  hints 
of  worth  which  perhaps  the  noontime 
glare  of  the  present  would  not  affirm.  Yet 
there  is  a  worth  that  at  all  times  is  unmis¬ 
takable  ;  and  in  this  design,  this  imprisoned 
thought  of  beauty,  given  us  by  one  who 
sang  at  his  work  centuries  ago,  we  have 
something  which  is  not  beautiful  merely 
because  it  is  old,  but  old  because  it  is  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  something  which  could  not  perish 
because  it  possessed  the  eternal  element  of 
beauty. 


WORK 

“'IT'^TISE  work  is  useful.  No  man 
%/%/  minds,  or  ought  to  mind,  its 
T  T  being  hard,  if  only  it  comes  to 
something ;  but  when  it  is  hard, 
and  comes  to  nothing;  when  all  our  bees’ 
business  turns  to  spiders’ ;  and  for  honey¬ 
comb  we  have  only  resultant  cobweb, 
blown  away  by  the  next  breeze — that  is 
the  cruel  thing  for  the  worker.  Yet  do 
we  ever  ask  ourselves,  personally,  or  even 
nationally,  whether  our  work  is  coming 
to  anything  or  not?  We  don’t  care  to 
keep  what  has  been  nobly  done;  still  less 
do  we  care  to  do  nobly  what  others  would 
keep;  and,  least  of  all,  to  make  the  work 
itself  useful  instead  of  deadly  to  the  doer, 
so  as  to  use  his  life  indeed,  but  not  to 
waste  it.  Of  all  wastes,  the  greatest  waste 
that  you  can  commit  is  the  waste  of  labor. 


If  you  went  down  in  the  morning  into 
your  dairy,  and  you  found  that  your 
youngest  child  had  got  down  before  you; 
and  that  he  and  the  cat  were  at  play  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  he  had  poured  out  all  the 
cream  on  the  floor  for  the  cat  to  lap  up, 
you  would  scold  the  child  and  be  sorry 
the  milk  was  wasted.  But  if,  instead  of 
wooden  bowls  with  milk  in  them,  there 
are  golden  bowls  with  human  life  in  them, 
and  instead  of  the  cat  to  play  with — the 
devil  to  play  with ;  and  you  yourself  the 
player ;  and  instead  of  leaving  that  golden 
bowl  to  be  broken  by  God  at  the  fountain, 
you  break  it  in  the  dust  yourself,  and  pour 
the  human  blood  out  on  the  ground  for 
the  flend  to  lick  up — that  is  no  waste!” — 
(From  “The  Crown  of  Wild  Olives.”  John 
Ruskin.) 
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BOOKS  NOT  ESSENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

OUR  readers  have  doubtless  noticed 
the  frequency  with  which  The 
Craftsman,  both  in  its  contrib¬ 
uted  and  in  its  editorial  columns, 
returns  to  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics.  We  are  willing  to  risk  reiteration 
on  this  subject  because  we  believe  that  in 
no  other  phase  of  our  national  life  are  we 
confronted  by  problems  more  urgently 
crying  for  solution,  or  of  more  vital  sig¬ 
nificance  in  relation  to  the  country’s  wel¬ 
fare.  For  no  reform  in  a  nation’s  life  is 
really  established  until  the  children  of  the 
nation  have  grown  up  under  its  influence 
and  have  made  it,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  part  of  their  own  lives. 
Hence  any  intelligent  effort  to  guide  the 
lives  of  our  boys  and  girls  along  the  right 
lines  of  growth  and  development  seems  to 
us  a  matter  of  even  more  immediate  and 
far-reaching  importance  than  the  great 
governmental  and  financial  reforms  with 
which  the  minds  of  our  legislators  have 
been  busy  of  late. 

In  this  issue  we  print  two  articles  in 
which  both  parents  and  educators  will 
find  stimulating  suggestions.  Mr.  Ser- 
combe,  in  “The  Evils  of  American  School 
Systems,”  emphasizes  the  enormous  waste 
of  effort  in  our  public  schools  due  to  a 
method  which  teaches  facts  divorced  from 
experience  and  theory  divorced  from  its 
parent  facts.  Under  this  system  knowl¬ 
edge  is  instilled  into  the  child’s  mind  as  a 
thing  remote  and  unrelated  to  his  own 
personal  problems,  instead  of  as  a  living 
part  and  outgrowth  of  his  life  and  expe- 
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rience.  In  its  essentials  this  system  is  an 
institution  which,  kept  intact  by  the  con¬ 
servative  power  of  tradition,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  those  distant  days  when 
learning  was  merely  an  ornamental  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  lives  of  a  small  and  privi¬ 
leged  leisure  class.  If  its  application  to 
the  needs  of  a  nation  of  working  men  and 
women  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
there  is  at  least  no  occasion  for  surprise. 
But  no  thoughtful  person  can  read  with 
indifference  Mr.  Sercombe’s  assertion  that 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  intelligent 
parents  of  the  middle  class  recognize 
something  fundamentally  wrong  about 
our  school  system  under  which  they  say 
their  children  “grow  lazy,  anaemic,  near¬ 
sighted  and  naturally  drift  toward  rowdy¬ 
ism  and  criminality.”  It  is  to  remedy 
these  conditions  that  he  makes  his  earnest 
plea  for  an  educational  system  that  will 
“place  character  culture  first,  commercial 
qualifications  second,  and  book  culture 
third.” 

But  while  we  can  sympathize  with  those 
thousands  of  parents  who  complain  that 
their  children  are  sacrificing  five  hours  a 
day  during  the  eight  most  impressionable 
years  of  their  lives  to  an  institution  which 
clogs  their  brains  with  dead  facts  and  dry 
theories  instead  of  developing  their  latent 
qualities  of  initiative  and  industry,  we 
must  remember  that  during  at  least  twice 
that  number  of  waking  hours  out  of  each 
day  the  child’s  life  centers  at  home  and 
not  in  the  public  school.  It  is  here  more 
than  at  school  that  his  character  is  molded. 
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and  for  this  fundamental  though  too 
often  unconsidered  portion  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  the  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  parents  to  those 
of  any  institution.  If  our  schools  set  up 
artificial  ideals  when  their  true  ideal 
should  be  to  develop  social  and  civic  effi¬ 
ciency  based  upon  integrity  of  character, 
health  of  body  and  vigor  of  mind,  the 
question  remains:  What  definite  stand¬ 
ards  do  our  homes  hold  up  before  the 
children  they  send  out  into  the  world? 
Are  we  not  content,  in  the  main,  to  make 
for  our  children  the  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  leave  the  rest  blindly  in  the 
hands  of  the  educator?  We  know  that  no 
man  or  child  ever  likes  doing  anything 
which  he  does  badly;  yet  in  how  many 
homes  is  the  saving  gospel  of  efficiency 
preached  by  example  and  precept?  Teach 
a  child  in  his  home  to  face  his  own  prob¬ 
lems,  conscious  of  his  own  capacity  for 
right  or  wrong  doing,  and  whether  you 
suggest  it  or  not  he  will  come  to  crave 
knowledge ;  he  will  turn  naturally  toward 
the  light  which  others  have  acquired 
through  experience  and  have  recorded  in 
books. 

In  Mr.  Sercombe’s  outline  of  his  idea 
of  a  school  system  which  would  meet  the 
real  needs  of  this  nation  at  the  present 
day,  industrial  and  agricultural  training 
play  a  dominant  part.  Mr.  Daniels,  in  his 
article  on  “Manual  Training”  in  this  issue, 
dwells  more  specifically  upon  the  aesthetic 
and  moral  value  of  manual  training  and 
upon  the  part  such  training  must  play  in 
helping  our  nation  to  find  itself — that  is 
to  say,  to  liberate  its  own  peculiar  and  in¬ 
dividual  genius.  As  he  truly  says,  the 
scope  and  influence  of  manual  training 
will  never  be  understood  until  we  begin 
a  closer  study  of  our  own  people. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  educational  field  in  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year  affords  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  sincere  eulogist  as  well  as 
for  the  earnest  critic.  Instruction  in 
hygiene,  industrial  education  and  moral 
training  have  all  gained  notably  greater 
prominence  in  our  school  system  during 
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the  year.  Even  in  the  field  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  we  find  indications 
of  the  same  wholesome  tendency.  Thus 
we  find  the  State-university  idea  gaining 
ground,  a  fact  which  makes  for  closer  re¬ 
lation  between  the  people  and  their  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  This  closer  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  public  life  of  the  State  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  whose  new  plans  of 
university  extension  work  have  about 
them,  as  a  magazine  writer  remarks,  “a 
touch  of  plain  life  in  overalls,  a  college 
opportunity  for  shop  boys  in  the  shop.” 
And  a  similar  spirit  and  purpose  are  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  felt  in  New  England.  Thus 
in  Massachusetts  the  Commission  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Education  has  been  combined 
with  the  old  Board  of  Education  to  form 
a  new  State  Board,  which  is  wide  awake 
to  the  importance  of  adjusting  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  interesting  to  remember, 
moreover,  that  the  discussion  of  industrial 
education  supplied  the  dominant  note  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  The  agricultural 
side  of  the  industrial  education  movement 
has  received  an  impetus  from  the  investi¬ 
gations  and  report  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
Commission  on  Country  Life.  A  new 
feature  of  the  educational  year  was  the 
work  of  the  American  Home  Economics 
Association,  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  preparation  of  girls  for  the  duties  of 
the  home.  Of  the  industrial  education 
movement  as  a  whole  in  this  country  a 
writer  in  The  Outlook  says:  “This  move¬ 
ment,  in  its  larger  aspects,  proposes  not 
merely  the  addition  of  trade  instruction  to 
the  present  school  curriculum,  but  such  an 
interweaving  of  industrial  ideas  with  the 
ideas  of  general  culture  as  shall  modify 
our  whole  system  of  teaching.”  And 
when  Professor  Paul  Hanus  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Summer  School  told  a  class  of  five 
hundred  teachers  about  the  need  of  the 
trade  schools  as  an  extension  of  the  public 
school,  “to  save  millions  of  American 
children  from  the  calamity  of  starting  life 
as  unskilled  laborers,”  his  words  caught 
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the  editorial  attention  of  another  New 
York  weekly,  which  added  its  plea  that 
farming  be  also  given  a  place  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  To  quote  certain  sentences 
which  are  definite  and  to  the  point  : 
“Skilled  labor  is  everywhere  needed.  The 
problem  for  the  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
who  expects  to  work  with  his  hands  is  to 
give  him  the  skill  to  work  to  advantage. 
To  that  end  the  experts  in  public  educa¬ 
tion  now  advocate  the  establishment  of 
trade  schools  to  give  a  vocational  training 
to  children  who  now  leave  the  public 
school  at  fourteen.  Very  well:  the  plan 
looks  good.  But  please  include  farming 
in  the  vocations  for  which  training  is  to 
be  given,  and  try  to  make  that  look  better 
as  compared  with  the  rival  employments. 
The  scarcer  farm  labor  is  the  more  need 
there  is  that  it  should  be  skilful.  In  the 
end  skilled  farm  labor  must  be  paid  as 
much  as  the  forms  of  labor  that  compete 
with  it.” 

The  acknowledged  situation  seems  to 
be,  then,  that  our  underlying  educational 
methods  are  artificial  and  inadequate,  and 
that  we  are  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
fact.  A  part  at  least  of  the  remedy  seems 
to  lie  in  manual  training  in  our  schools 
and  in  a  wider  sense  of  responsibility  in 
our  homes.  We  are  at  last  learning  that 
the  purpose  of  education  is  to  develop 
not  merely  the  boy’s  brain,  but  the  boy — 
his  body,  his  will  and  his  spirit  no  less 
than  his  mind.  We  are  beginning  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  even  his  brain  cannot  be 
healthily  nourished  on  the  contents  of 
books  alone.  It  is  dawning  upon  us  that 
the  human  mind,  and  especially  the  young 
and  untrained  mind,  can  be  stored  with 
undigested  facts  and  ideas  and  opinions 
until  its  power  to  think  is  paralyzed.^  The 
normal  process  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
three  functions :  observation,  reflection  and 
creation.  The  tendency  of  our  schools, 
with  their  multiplication  of  subjects  and 
courses,  has  been  to  substitute  memory — 
perfunctory  and  uninspired  memory  at 
that — for  reflection  and  creation.  By  the 
free  working  of  its  normal  process  the 
boy’s  mind  makes  of  his  experience  a  part 


of  his  knowledge,  and  of  his  knowledge  a 
vital  part  of  his  experience.  By  the  school 
method  at  its  worst  he  acquires  knowledge 
as  a  dead  accumulation  of  facts,  useful 
chiefly  to  tide  him  over  examination  day. 
Our  educational  institutions  have  been 
diligently  cramming  the  minds  of  our 
youth  with  innumerable  carefully-pre¬ 
pared  facts  and  opinions  to  the  point  of 
chronic  mental  indigestion.  The  same 
danger,  in  a  less  acute  form,  besets  tne 
adult  who  by  our  modern  standards  of 
culture  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the 
widest  possible  range  of  reading.  These 
are  the  facts  which  lead  Mr.  Harold  E. 
Gorst  to  declare  that  “books  are  absolutely 
dangerous  to  healthy  mental  develop¬ 
ment.”  This  is  true  the  moment  we  turn 
to  books  as  a  substitute  for,  instead  of  as 
a  supplement  to,  life  and  experience. 

NOTES 

UT  on  College  Point,  Long  Island, 
there  is  a  beautiful  cobblestone 
house,  topped  with  a  gambrel  roof 
of  shingles,  which  is  lighted  with 
wide  arches  and  windows  that  suggest  the 
studio  light  in  abundance,  and  yet  have 
been  planned  architecturally  with  an  eye 
for  constructive  beauty.  There  are  vines 
all  about  the  stone  foundation,  drawing 
the  building  down  into  a  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  lawn.  The  house  rests  pleasantly 
on  a  wide,  green  bit  of  land,  contentedly 
remote  from  the  pressure  of  near  neigh¬ 
bors  ;  but  near  enough  to  the  sea  for  fresh 
winds  and  a  fine  plunge  at  high  tide  when 
work  is  not  too  pressing.  For  the  house 
is  lived  in  by  workers,  two  artists,  the 
sculptors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac  Neil,  and 
their  children. 

Every  so  often,  in  spite  of  the  press 
upon  one’s  time  and  memory,  one  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  name  Hermon  A.  Mac 
Neil;  by  his  work  do  we  remember  him 
even  in  New  York.  When  the  Marquette 
Building  in  Chicago  was  completed  we  re¬ 
membered  Mac  Neil  most  vividly  by  the 
four  dramatic  Indian  reliefs  that  were  a 
part  of  the  building’s  decoration.  What 
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more  significant  telling  of  history  has 
literature  ever  presented  than  the  relief 
called  “The  Burial  of  Pere  Marquette”? 
It  is  full  of  the  truth  about  our  own  land ; 
not  only  are  the  customs  of  our  early 
people  shown  very  accurately  and  pic¬ 
turesquely,  but  the  very  quality  of  the 
men  and  women  in  the  sad  procession  is 
revealed,  and  also  their  relation  to  the  new 
and  difficult  civilization  which  was  being 
thrust  upon  their  naive  minds. 

In  his  Indian  work,  and  in  all  other  that 
the  writer  has  seen  for  that  matter,  one 
feels  Mr.  Mac  Neil’s  absolute  sincerity  and 
simplicity.  Although  he  studied  in  the 
usual  conventional  way  in  Paris  and  won 
honors  at  Julian’s  and  at  L’Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  his  feeling  is  genuinely 
American,  his  interest  in  life  unquestion¬ 
ably  centered  in  his  native  land.  He  sees 
our  national  growth  and  the  many 
changes,  which  are  called  progress,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  native,  and  he 
understands  as  only  a  native  could  the 
significance  to  our  poetry  and  art  of  the 
picturesque,  indigenous  race  we  are  rap¬ 
idly  pressing  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  In  “The  Moqui  Runner,”  “The 
Primitive  Chant,”  “The  Sun  Vow,”  “The 
Coming  of  the  White  Man,”  and  many 
other  of  his  Indian  statues  Mac  Neil  al¬ 
ways  gives  you  the  feeling  of  the  Indian 
himself,  of  his  attitude  toward  his  own 
vanishing  tribes,  and  his  point  of  view  to¬ 
ward  the  white  race  which  has  absorbed 
his  country.  It  is  never  the  Indian  of 
Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West,  trapped  out  for 
curiosity  seekers,  but  the  grave,  sad,  child¬ 
like  man  of  the  plains,  faithful  to  his  own 
tribe,  once  loyal  to  us,  though  now  resent¬ 
ful  ;  and  always  a  thinker,  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher. 

And  yet,  some  of  these  statues  were 
completed  in  Rome,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Vatican,  where  the  average  sculptor 
loses  his  artistic  identity,  as  the  American 
singer  does  in  Bayreuth.  But  foreign 
training  and  influence  have  apparently  left 
no  mark  on  Hermon  Mac  Neil’s  art  or 
personality.  Even  when  he  leaves  his 
favorite  Indian  studies  and  gives  his  time 


to  the  making  of  such  a  monument  as  the 
significant  one  of  William  McKinley  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  his  presentation  is  viv¬ 
idly,  typically  American.  The  statue  is 
more  than  a  monument  to  a  patriot;  it  is 
a  portrait  of  an  American  statesman,  a 
man  born  in  American  conditions,  full  of 
the  energy  of  our  own  mode  of  thinking 
and  living,  a  man  of  plain  ways,  sturdy 
and  honest  of  purpose;  a  President  from 
the  people — a  presentation  that  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  any  but  an  American 
artist  to  make.  In  both  of  the  details 
shown  in  the  monuments  “Industry”  and 
“Prosperity  and  Peace”  children  figure; 
children  with  serious,  serene,  sweet  faces, 
as  a  man  who  loves  children  and  feels  the 
significance  of  their  early  development 
would  present  them.  It  is  possible  that 
the  artist’s  own  little  boys  were  his  models, 
as  they  so  often  are  for  their  mother,  who 
is  also  a  sculptor  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

It  is  pleasant  often  to  be  reminded  of 
these  workers  out  in  the  charming  gam¬ 
brel-roofed  house  near  the  ocean,  where 
work  and  play  are  equal  parts  of  the  day’s 
contentment. 

The  Keramic  Society  is  one  of  the  few 
organized  guilds  among  the  crafts. 
This  has  existed  for  a  long  while,  but  four 
years  ago  the  society  was  reorganized  on 
much  broader  lines  and  now  includes 
workers  in  all  branches  of  keramic  art. 
The  society,  owing  to  its  careful  admin¬ 
istration  and  adherence  to  its  standards, 
has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  most 
craft  organizations.  At  a  sacrifice,  the 
members  have  laid  aside  work  calculated 
to  win  temporary  popularity  from  a  nov¬ 
elty-loving  public  and  have  bent  all  their 
energies  to  purifying  the  color,  form  and 
design  of  the  results  already  reached.  The 
Keramic  exhibit  held  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  was  a  surprise  even  to  those  who  had 
followed  the  previous  exhibits  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  guild.  Some  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  pieces  on  exhibition  were  designed  and 
executed  by  the  Misses  Mason,  officers 
both  of  the  present  and  past  organization 
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of  the  society.  Their  particular  interest  is 
in  porcelain  for  table  use  and  they  hope, 
before  long,  to  originate  some  beautiful 
designs  that  may  be  within  the  scope  of 
even  the  most  modest  pocketbook. 

WE  are  so  interested  in  the  weaving 
and  dyeing  of  fabrics  that  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  hear  that  Miss  Sara 
Gannet  Houghton  has  opened  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  instruction  in  these  two  crafts  at 
the  Worcester  Arts  and  Crafts  Shop.  She 
has  been  most  successful  in  her  methods 
and  in  the  preparation  of  her  dyes. 

REVIEWS 

AMES  Huneker,  the  Brandes  of 
America,  has  given  us  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  brilliancy  and  versatility 
in  “Egoists,  A  Book  of  Supermen.” 
In  the  company  of  such  of  the  mighty  as 
Stendahl,  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  France 
and  Ibsen,  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  indi¬ 
vidualists  about  whom  the  book  is  written, 
we  are  carried  through  three  hundred  odd 
pages  of  clever  epigrams,  subtle  meta¬ 
phors  and  allusions,  all  skilfully  used  by 
a  strong  personality  to  shed  a  revealing 
light  upon  other  personalities  of  world¬ 
wide  interest. 

Even  though  our  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  these  writers  is  not  increased 
when  we  close  the  book,  still  we  feel  that 
we  have  not  read  in  vain ;  for  the  renewed 
interest  it  creates  in  the  personality  of  the 
quiet,  cynical,  suspicious  Stendahl,  for  in¬ 
stance,  adds  additional  charm  and  value  to 
what  we  already  know. 

Mr.  Huneker  makes  us  see  these  rebels 
against  altruism  and  socialism  as  they 
really  were  or  are.  No  matter  how  keen 
his  admiration,  or  how  sympathetic  his 
attitude,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Joris-Karl 
Huysmans,  he  makes  no  apologies  for 
eccentricities  of  temperament,  but  de¬ 
scribes  them  clearly  and  with  understand¬ 
ing  and  always  in  connection  with  the 
influence  they  had  upon  their  possessor’s 
work. 

It  is  only  when  we  read  those  essays  on 


the  Mystics  (Ernest  Hello,  William 
Blake,  Walter  Pater)  that  we  feel  Mr. 
Huneker  to  be  upon  doubtful  ground.  At 
times  it  seems  as  if  these  Mystics  were 
mystics  to  him,  too,  and  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  if  we  would  really  understand 
them.  Strength  is  added  to  this  idea,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  fact  that  a  decided  change  in 
style  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  con¬ 
fuses  one  and  necessitates  a  general  re¬ 
construction  of  our  attitude  before  we  can 
get  in  touch  with  the  author  again. 

The  best  essay  in  the  book  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  upon  Flaubert,  “a  huge  man,  a 
terrific  old  man,”  who  trumpeted  rather 
than  talked  and  used  his  hands  freely  in 
gesticulation.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  the  one  glimpse  of  Huneker  him¬ 
self.  He  tells  us  of  his  meeting  Flaubert 
during  the  summer  of  1879,  and  we  see 
the  young  musical  student  who  thought 
“that  to  be  an  artist  one  must  dress  like  a 
cross  between  a  brigand  and  a  studio 
model”  staring  in  amazement  at  this  huge 
man  who,  to  him,  seemed  impossible  as 
the  creator  of  the  delicate,  musical  lan¬ 
guage  of  “Salammbo.”  Although  recog¬ 
nizing  the  absurdity  of  our  student’s 
dress,  the  great  Flaubert  did  not  smile, 
and  to  this  fact  is  due  much  of  Mr. 
Huneker’s  affection  for  the  author  of 
“Madame  Bovary.” 

“Egoists”  is  a  book  to  be  read  at  a 
sitting  and  referred  to  again  and  again. 
To  every  reader  and  lover  of  literature  it 
is  a  necessary,  permanent  addition  to  their 
library  shelves.  (“Egoists”  by  James 
Huneker.  372  pages.  Price  $1.50  net. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.) 

“pERSONAL  Recollections  of  Wag- 
A  ner,”  translated  from  the  German 
by  Edith  Livermore,  is  the  work  of  Angelo 
Neumann,  one  of  the  greatest  Wagnerian 
directors.  The  book  is  a  compilation  of 
letters  exchanged  between  Wagner  and 
Neumann,  concerning  the  production  of 
the  operas,  linked  together  with  entertain¬ 
ing  anecdotes,  and  presents  the  composer 
in  a  most  charming  light.  It  is  written  in 
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a  delightfully  easy  and  intimate  style  and 
has  been  immensely  popular  in  Germany, 
running  into  the  fourth  edition.  The 
author  has  been  fortunate  in  procuring  so 
sympathetic  and  understanding  a  trans¬ 
lator  as  Miss  Livermore.  (“Personal  Rec¬ 
ollections  of  Wagner.”  By  Angelo  Neu¬ 
mann.  Translated  by  Echth  Livermore. 
329  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.50  net. 
Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company, 
New  York.) 

The  “Lincoln  Centenary  Ode,”  by 
Percy  Mackaye,  although  it  contains 
some  very  excellent  passages,  leaves,  as  a 
whole,  much  to  be  desired.  The  writing 
of  an  ode  is  a  gift  apart  from  the  general 
poetic  gift;  this  form  of  verse,  as  any 
form  of  art  commemorating  an  event,  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  monumental  quality  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  ode  under  review. 
In  the  seventh  section  we  read: 

“God !  that  a  nation,  too,  should  have  bad 
dreams !” 

There  is  something  too  humorous  for 
analysis  in  this  line,  but  of  a  sort  that 
seems  quite  general  in  its  appeal.  It  is 
strange  to  think  that  the  unconscious 
humorist  who  wrote  it  should  also  have 
written  anything  so  rare  and  beautiful  as 
the  following: 

“Leave,  then,  that  wonted  grief 
Which  honorably  mourns  its  martyred 
dead, 

And  newly  hail  instead 
The  birth  of  him,  our  hardy  shepherd 
chief. 

Who  by  green  paths  of  old  democracy 
Leads  still  his  tribes  to  uplands  of  glad 
peace.” 

(“Lincoln  Centenary  Ode.”  By  Percy 
Mackaye.  61  pages.  Price,  75  cents.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

“Tj'IRST  Course  in  Biology,”  by  L.  H. 

•T'  Bailey  and  Walter  M.  Coleman,  is 
designed  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Biology  is  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  education  and  yet  is  usually 
offered  only  in  the  higher-grade  schools. 
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There  is  no  study  better  calculated  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  interest  of  children  in  the  world 
about  them  and,  if  rightly  taught,  none 
that,  by  sanely  answering  the  morbid 
curiosity  which  the  average  child  has  con¬ 
cerning  the  functions  of  its  body  and  the 
birth  and  growth  of  animate  life,  exer¬ 
cises  a  stronger  influence  toward  decency 
of  habit  and  purity  in  thought.  It  is 
through  making  the  study  of  biology  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  elementary  schools  that  the 
Society  for  Social  and  Moral  Prophylaxis 
especially  hopes  to  achieve  its  end.  The 
book  in  review,  although  a  good  theory 
lies  behind  it,  does  not  meet  the  subject 
as  well  as  could  be  desired.  The  vocabu¬ 
lary,  despite  the  aim  of  its  authors,  is 
exceedingly  difficult  and  technical,  and  the 
subject  is  very  superficially  treated.  Even 
to  one  familiar  with  biology,  it  would  be 
difficult  in  some  cases  to  see  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  hazy  allusion  and  the 
fact  to  which  it  refers.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  give  statements  without  rea¬ 
sons,  and  what  the  child  in  the  elementary 
schools  wants  most  of  all  is  just  those 
reasons.  We  ask,  how  long  will  the  aver¬ 
age  child,  never  having  studied  chemistry, 
remember  this:  “All  starch  is  composed 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (Ce,  H^,, 
O5)” — and  also,  what  is  the  need  of  re¬ 
membering  it,  anyway?  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  information  of  this 
nature  and  of  this  type  of  treatment. 
(“First  Course  in  Biology.”  By  L.  H. 
Bailey  and  Walter  M.  Coleman.  591 
pages.  Price,  $1.25  net.  Published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

R.  King  says  in  the  preface  of  his 
book,  “The  Laws  of  Friendship,” 
that  to  publish  essays  on  friendship  is  to 
bring  coals  to  Newcastle.  We  feel  that 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  King,  in  his  series  of 
short  essays,  has  given  us  many  inspiring 
thoughts.  The  problem  of  friendship  is 
the  problem  of  life  itself  and  the  laws  of 
friendship  are  also  the  laws  of  our  relation 
to  God.  Friendship  is  not  a  matter  of 
inclination ;  it  is  not  a  possession  that 
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comes  into  our  keeping  by  chance.  True 
friendship  signifies  a  soul  thoroughly 
equipped  with  strength  of  purpose,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  charity,  and  to  be  thus 
equipped  should  be  the  aim  of  every  man. 

We  find  the  book  a  little  monotonous  in 
style;  it  is  best  fitted  to  be  one  of  those 
little  volumes  that  many  persons  keep  at 
hand  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  reference  book. 
(“The  Laws  of  Friendship.”  By  Henry 
C.  King.  159  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

Third  Circle”  is  a  collection  of 
sketches,  edited  by  Mr.  Will  Irwin, 
that  were  written  by  Frank  Norris  when 
he  was  connected  with  the  San  Francisco 
Wave,  a  paper  which,  Mr.  Irwin  says, 
died  of  too  much  merit.  Frank  Norris 
was  the  author  of  “The  Pit,”  “The 
Octopus,”  “McTeague,”  and  several  other 
books  essentially  American  in  their  spirit, 
subject  and  handling.  In  his  early  death 
American  literature  suffered  no  small 
blow,  for  he  had  the  ability  to  grasp  the 
reasons  underlying  the  surface  conditions 
of  industrial  life  and  to  correlate  them  in 
a  web  of  thrilling  and  dramatic  fiction. 
This  collection  shows  how  clearly  his 
genius  stamped  itself  upon  whatever 
passed  from  his  pen,  whether  fact  or 
legend.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
some  of  these  vigorous  bits  of  prose  can 
stand  beside  similar  work  of  Kipling’s  and 
feel  no  shame.  Within  the  covers  of  “The 
Third  Circle”  one  finds  no  word  that  is 
not  worth  reading  many  a  time  and  oft. 
(“The  Third  Circle.”  By  Frank  Norris. 
298  pages.  Price,  $1.50.  Published  by 
John  Lane  Company,  New  York.) 

The  essays  contained  in  “Art  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
United  States”  were  prepared  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Committee  of 
the  Third  International  Congress  for  the 
Development  of  Drawing  and  Art  Teach¬ 
ing.  They  are  signed  by  many  of  the 
foremost  educators  in  artistic  lines  and 
are  in  every  way  instructive.  They  treat 


of  the  gradual  development  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  art  in  the  public  schools  and  the 
necessity  of  such  teaching  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child.  The  book  dis¬ 
cusses  many  problems  in  connection  with 
the  subject  and  outlines  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  art  in 
the  schools  and  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained.  (“Art  Education  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  of  the  United  States.”  Il¬ 
lustrated.  432  pages.  Price,  $3.50.  Edited 
by  J.  P.  Haney.  Published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Art  Annual,  New  York.) 

“^"p’HE  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes,” 
A  which  is  an  account  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  and  development  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  waterways  of  our  continent,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  general  interest  both  from 
its  bearing  on  the  commercial  greatness 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  romantic  events  that 
found  their  setting  on  the  borders  of 
these  great  inland  seas.  The  book  covers 
a  period  of  about  three  hundred  years 
and  deals  with  the  important  events  and 
the  changes  in  custom  and  in  modes  of 
travel  and  traffic  during  this  period,  dating 
from  the  advent  of  Champlain  in  1615 
to  the  present  day.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  with  maps  and  reproductions 
of  old  cuts  and  modern  photographs. 
(“The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes.”  By 
Edward  Channing  and  Marion  F.  Lan¬ 
sing.  Illustrated.  398  pages.  Price, 
$1.50.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

ATURE  and  Ornament,”  by  Lewis 
XN  F.  Day,  is  an  interesting  treatise, 
fully  illustrated,  of  the  part  nature  has 
played  in  ornamental  design,  through  all 
the  ages.  Mr.  Day  points  out  that  there  is 
an  unlimited  supply  of  motifs  to  be  found 
in  the  buds,  flowers  and  trees  about  us  for 
decorative  purposes.  In  the  matter  of 
color  schemes,  too,  the  student  of  design 
can  do  no  better  than  to  study  how  nature 
blends  and  contrasts  the  pigment  in  vege¬ 
table  life.  The  book  would  prove  a  source 
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of  inspiration  to  the  student  of  decorative 
art.  (“Nature  and  Ornament.”  By  Lewis 
F.  Day.  126  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New 
York.) 

Mr.  Cribble,  in  his  description  of 
Geneva,  has  written  a  book  as  thor¬ 
oughly  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive.  The 
sketch  accompanies  some  beautiful  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  of  the  city  and  has 
no  very  definite  chronological  order  or  any 
other  method  of  historical  writing.  The 
author  discusses  the  stirring  events  in  the 
history  of  the  town,  the  characteristics  of 
its  inhabitants  and  of  its  rulers  and  prom¬ 
inent  men  in  art,  letters  and  religion,  in  a 
gossipy  and  humorous  fashion  that  one 
feels  might  throw  quite  a  fresh  light  on 
several  subjects  to  the  Genevans  them¬ 
selves.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  J.  Harwiche-Lewis  and  May  Harwiche- 
Lewis.  (“Geneva.”  By  Lewis  &  Gribble. 
20  illustrations.  135  pages.  Price  $2.00 
net.  Published  by  A.  &  C.  Black,  London ; 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

A  BOOK  for  coin  collectors  is  “Coins 
and  How  to  Know  Them,”  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Burford  Rawlings.  It  is  essentially 
a  hand  book  for  the  use  of  collectors  and 
others  taking  up  the  study  of  numis¬ 
matics,  for  it  offers  concise  descriptions, 
all  well  illustrated,  of  the  coinages  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  British 
Islands  and  their  dependencies,  of  Medi¬ 
aeval  coins  of  the  Continent  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  appendices  include 
a  carefully  selected  bibliography,  a  table 
of  the  values  of  the  commoner  specimens 
and  a  carefully  compiled  index  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  types.  (“Coins  and 
How  to  Know  Them.”  By  Gertrude 
Burford  Rawlings.  With  206  illustrations. 
374  pages.  Price,  $1.50,  net.  Published 
bv  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.) 

The  author  of  “The  Earth’s  Bounty” 
appears  to  have  experimented  with 
success  in  about  every  branch  of  farming 


and  is  admirably  fitted  to  speak  with  au¬ 
thority  on  her  most  interesting  subject. 
She  does  so  most  entertainingly  and  prac¬ 
tically.  It  is  a  book  calculated  to  prove 
invaluable  to  amateur  farmers.  (“The 
Earth’s  Bounty.”  By  Kate  V.  St.  Maur. 
Illustrated  by  photographs.  430  pages. 
Price  $1.75.  Published  by  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  George  Carpenter  has  contributed 
to  the  “English  Men  of  Letters” 
series  one  of  the  most  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  Walt  Whitman,  his  life  and 
personality  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  The  author  is  an  ideal  biog¬ 
rapher.  Everywhere  his  own  personality 
is  subordinated  to  that  of  which  he  is  writ¬ 
ing.  Nowhere  does  he  include  the  note 
of  hero  worship  which  characterizes  so 
many  of  Whitman’s  admirers  and  biog¬ 
raphers,  and  by  his  plain  and  direct 
handling,  the  native  power  of  the  poet  is 
given  full  play.  The  quotations  from 
poems  and  letters  of  Whitman  and  from 
accounts  of  him  by  his  friends  are  care¬ 
fully  chosen.  The  result  is  a  strikingly 
vivid  portrayal  that  carries  with  it  the 
magnetism  and  robust  mentality  of  the 
man.  (“Walt  Whitman.”  By  George  R. 
Carpenter.  175  pages.  Price,  75  cents. 
Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.) 

Mr.  Gilman,  in  his  book  on  Edward 
MacDowell,  has  given  us  a  history 
of  the  composer’s  early  life  and  a  thorough 
study  of  his  genius,  and  its  development. 
We  can  but  wish  that  the  book  contained 
a  stronger  element  of  MacDowell’s  person¬ 
ality.  It  seems  rather  coldly  biographical, 
although  the  author  has  been  most  con¬ 
scientious  in  his  account  of  the  man  and 
of  his  life  and  work.  (“Edward  Mac¬ 
Dowell.”  By  Lawrence  Gilman.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  $1.50.  190  pages.  Pub¬ 

lished  by  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York.) 

“TiTY  Lady  of  the  Eog,”  by  Ralph 
IVX  Henry  Barbour,  is  one  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  elaborate  gift  books.  The  text,  or 
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rather  the  matter  of  the  text,  is  slight, — a 
love  story — the  rich  girl  and  the  hand¬ 
some  poor  young  man  who  works  on  the 
rich  girl’s  estate.  But  fortunately  for  Tom 
(the  poor  youth)  the  estate  borders  on 
water,  and  thus  Judith  (the  rich  maiden) 
is  afforded  a  romantic  opportunity  to 
drown  and  is  rescued,  as  one  might  have 
expected,  by  Tom. 

There  are  illustrations,  color-plates  and 
marginal  drawings  by  Clarence  F.  Under¬ 
wood.  (“My  I^dy  of  the  Fog.”  By 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  Illustrated.  220 
pages.  Price,  cloth,  in  box,  $2.00,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia.) 

IN  “Greek  Architecture”  by  Allan  Mar- 
quand,  we  find  a  most  instructive  vol¬ 
ume  on  the  characteristics  of  the  early 
Greek  buildings.  The  book  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  materials  used  and  their 
treatment,  and  of  the  tools  with  which  the 
old  builders  worked.  This  is  followed  by 
an  account  of  the  various  methods  of  con¬ 
struction  shown  by  the  remains  of  founda¬ 
tions,  walls,  roofs  and  apertures.  There 
in  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  proportion 
of  Greek  buildings  and  on  the  modes  of 
decoration.  The  book  closes  with  a  des¬ 
cription  of  the  types  of  architecture  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  ruins.  It  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  and  photographs  and 
will  be  found  a  valuable  reference  work. 
(“Greek  Architecture.”  By  Allan  Mar- 
quand.  Illustrated.  425  pages.  Price, 
$2.25.  Published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.) 

Witchery  of  Sleep,”  by  Willard 
A  Moyer,  contains  a  varied  amount  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  sleep  and 
an  extensive  collection  of  poetical  quota¬ 
tions  concerning  slumber.  The  physio¬ 
logical  nature  and  value  of  sleep,  super¬ 
stitions  concerning  dreams,  ways  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sleep,  and  even  a  complicated  pun 
on  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  various  sensp 
are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated  in 
the  book.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 


beds  used  by  different  nationalities  and 
those  that  have  been  famous  in  history. 
(“The  Witcheiy  of  Sleep.”  By  Willard 
Moyer.  205  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ostermoor  &  Company,  New 
York.) 

Mr.  Home,  in  the  preface  of  his  book, 
“Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and 
Italy,”  describes  this  wonderful  coast  line 
as  “a  collection  of  jewels  strung  together 
at  irregular  intervals  on  a  rough  mountain 
chain.”  The  figure  is  strikingly  vivid  and 
apt.  Beginning  with  Marseilles,  he  passes 
from  one  to  another  of  these  jewels,  paus¬ 
ing  here  and  there  to  paint  a  delightful 
picture  of  some  portion  of  the  chain,  full 
of  color  and  sunlight.  The  writer  makes 
no  attempt,  as  he  says,  to  discuss  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  rainfall  of  each  place,  but  has 
selected  the  most  interesting  facts,  his¬ 
torical,  natural  and  legendary  of  the 
Riviera  towns,  from  Marseilles  to  Pisa. 
(“Along  the  Rivieras  of  France  and  Italy.” 
Written  and  illustrated  with  twenty-five 
colored  plates  by  Gordon  Home.  328  pages. 
Price  $3.00  net.  Imported  by  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.) 

Mr.  Headlam  in  his  book  on  “Venetia 
and  Northern  Italy”  gives  us  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  art  and  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  towns  lying  in  the  triangle  be¬ 
tween  the  Alps,  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic.  The  artistic  life  is  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the(  personality  of  the  towns 
through  this  portion  of  Italy,  and  Mr. 
Headlam  makes  it  his  point  to  show  how 
the  individuality  of  each  is  expressed  by 
its  art  and  also  how  large  a  part  the  art 
played  in  the  growth  of  these  cities  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  is  most  entertaining. 
(“Venetia  and  Northern  Italy.”  By  Cecil 
Headlam.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Gordon 
Home.  347  pages.  Price  $2.50  net.  Im¬ 
ported  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.) 

Mr.  Boorman’s  book,  “Asphalts.”  has 
as  a  nucleus  a  series  of  articles  at 
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one  time  published  in  the  Architects’  and 
Buildtrs’  Magazine.  The  author  has 
added  a  .  body  of  new  material,  the 
result  of  uhe  great  advance  that  of  late 
has  been  made  in  the  asphalt  industry. 
The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish 
reliable  information  to  architects,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  officers  in  charge  of  road  con¬ 
struction,  and  has  at  its  base  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  asphalt  and  its  uses,  gleaned 
not  only  in  America  but  in  many  foreign 
countries  as  well.  It  is  illustrated  with 
photographs.  (“Asphalts.”  By  T.  Hugh 
Boorman.  Illustrated.  176  pages.  Price, 
$3.00.  Published  by  William  T.  Com¬ 
stock,  New  York.) 

“■pEACE  and  Happiness,”  a  volume  of 
essays  by  Lord  Avebury,  upon  sub¬ 
jects  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon 
the  title,  seems  to  be  a  compilation  of  other 
men’s  reflections  on  the  matters  under 
treatment  rather  than  an  original  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  author.  The  essays  con¬ 
tain  a  truly  wonderful  collection  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  past  and  present  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters ;  but  quotations  loosely 
strung  together  with  a  few  rather  unim¬ 
portant  facts  do  not  make  for  especially 
interesting  or  impressive  reading.  (“Peace 
and  Happiness.”  By  Lord  Avebury.  386 
pages.  Price  $1.50.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

The  Little  Gods,”  by  Rowland 
Thomas,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories  based  on  incidents  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  the  Philippines.  The  first  is 
the  famous  “Fagan,”  the  winner^  of  the 
first  Collier  prize  contest,  and  this  is  by 
far  the  best  of  the  collection.  Several  of 
the  others  that  have  to  do  with  army  life 
in  the  islands  are  unsatisfactory  because 
they  suggest  Kipling’s  “Soldiers  Three”  to 
the  reader  and  lose  by  the  unconscious 
comparison.  The  author  is  stronger  in 
plot  and  dramatic  action  than  in  humor  or 


the  delineation  of  character.  (“The  Little 
Gods.”  By  Rowland  Thomas.  304  pages. 
Price,  $1.50  net.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  Boston.) 

“^^HE  Lure  of  the  City,”  by  David  J. 

-i-  Burrell,  is  a  collection  of  disciplin¬ 
ary  talks  addressed  to  young  men  who  seek 
their  fortune  amid  the  temptations  of  the 
city.  It  contains  much  practical  common 
sense  concerning  the  use  of  the  opportunity 
and  leisure  that  make  up  the  daily  life  of 
youth.  (“The  Lure  of  the  City.”  By  David 
J.  Burrell.  284  pages.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
Published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.) 

Little  needs  to  be  said  about  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  book  of  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Mr.  Morgan’s  treatment  and  style  of  writ¬ 
ing  are  consistent  in  their  dignity,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  force  with  the  life  that  he  has  evi¬ 
dently  studied  with  laborious  love  and 
patience.  It  is  a  book  that  every  true 
American  will  deem  an  honest  and  fair 
tribute  to  the  truest  American  of  us  all. 
(“Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Boy  and  the 
Man.”  By  James  Morgan.  Illustrated. 
433  pages.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Published 
by  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 

Mr.  Lee  prefaces  the  new  edition  of 
“Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
in  Italy”  by  saying  that  that  period  was 
peculiarly  dull  and  prosaic.  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  gives  us  a  most  entertaining  volume 
upon  the  musical,  artistic  and  dramatic 
life  of  the  Italy  of  those  days.  The  book 
is  beautifully  illustrated  and  contains  much 
delightful  anecdote  as  well  as  instructive 
facts.  (“Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  in  Italy.”  By  Vernon  Lee.  Illus¬ 
trated.  450  pages.  Price  $6.00  net.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company, 
Chicago.) 
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